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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate A. 
‘A Cloisonné Staft-head from Cyprus. By L. H. Dudley Buxton, Stanley Casson, and J. L. Myres. 

During visit to Cypros in 1025, under the auspices of the Perey Sladen Trust, my attention 4 
‘was called by the Keeper of the Cyprus Museum, Mr. M. Markides, to a very fine piece of ancient 
gold and enamel work which was transferred to the Cyprus Muscumabont twenty yearsago.* ‘The cireum- 
stances of the find were as follows. A peasant digging in a field near the Church of Hagios Armenis 
‘at Episkopi, the ancient Curium, discovered the object under discussion together with two bronze 
tripods, the handles and rim of a circnlar vessel and fragments of a large bronze vessel, to which the 
rim possibly belonged. That at least is the story. ‘There seems no reason to doubt that the objects 
‘came from Episkopi, whether they were found together or not is uncertain. Efforts were made to 
‘export the treasure, but it was seized by the police, and remained for some years in the Custom house 
‘at Larnaka, Mr. Markides has shown that there is no reason to doubt that the bronzes are Mykenzean 
in date. As, however, the evidence of the association of all the objects together is quite uncertain we 
cannot rely on this point for the dating of the staff-head, Peasants in Cyprus are often in the habit of 
‘hoarding antiquities together of a widely different date until the oppoctunity comes of selling them 
‘at o good price, Ihave seen such a hoard, in effect of no particular value. 

‘The staff-head is about seventeen centimetres in total height. It consists of a hollow eylinder of 
‘gold surmounted by a cloisonné sphere on top of which two birds, almost certainly hawks (but see 
below) are standing. ‘The point of contact between the cylinder and the sphere is ornamented by what 
may be described as two rows of a fullround tuned moulding. The cloisons on the sphere are formed 
‘by aseries of semi-circular gold bands so arranged that the point of junction of two setni-cireles in each 
row isexactly at the highest point of a semi-circle in the row below. It is not certain what the original 
‘colours were, at present they seem to be alternating rows of white, lilac, and green. The body feathers 
of the birds are indicated by similar, but much smaller scales, the wing and other large feathers by 
Jong parallel strips. ‘The whole is a very fine piece of craftsmanship and indicates very considerable 
skill both in working the gold and in the technique of enamelling. ‘The gold technique is to me strongly 
reminiscent of the “ fly" necklaces from Arsos, although the smaller is of coarser work. These 
necklaces can be dated with some degree of exactitude as belonging to the seventh century B.C., a8 
several statues were found on the same site wearing two or three exactly similar necklaces, The 
‘necklaces, however, are not enamelled, but are ornamented with pendants consisting of a semi-precious 
stone set in gold. They are in the Cyprus Museum, unpublished. 

TM, Manxines Annual of the British School at Athens, XVIEE, 1911-1912. 
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No other enamel work seems to have been reported from Cyprns. On the basis of the evidence 
from Cyprus alone there seem to be two possible dates, first Mykenwan, if we accept the association 
of the other finds with it, but for this the evidence is purely presumptive, and secondly, seventh century 
or a little later on the grounds no less uncertain that the technique is more advanced than the Arsos 


necklaces. L. H. D, BUXTO: 








From these facts it will be seen that the date at: which this splendid work of art was made is 
not easy to fix. We are forced to establish its period mainly from the internal evidence provided 

by technique, colour, design and style, 

Any conclusions so reached must, 
efore, be subject to revision in 
the light of more satisfactory evidence 
of a circumstantial kind. Tf, for 
instance, a similar work of the gold- 
smith’s art is discovered together 
with concrete evidence showing its 
date and origin, then any suggestions 
made here must of necessity give 
place to such scientific and systematic 
information, 

‘The only substantial reference 
which we have been able to find to 
this work is that in a footnote in Mr. 
0. M. Dalton’s “Treasure of the 
“Oxus” (1905, p. 25,0. 3). Here it is 
described as "a gold sceptre-head (2) 
“terminating in a globe surmounted 
by two birds... Both the sphere 
“and the birds are omamented with 
“fine imbricated cells containing what 
“appears to be true enamel in several 
“colours.” Mr. Dalton is of opinion 
that it is “of extreme interest as an 
“instance of cloisonné enamel of the 
“finest kind at a period anterior to 
“the sixth century 2.c, 

For the object as a whole there is 
no parallel. The length of the gold 
tube which supports the sphere seems 
too much for a sceptre, which could 
‘more easily, on technical grounds, have 
had a solid handle attached to the 
sphere. The tube is clearly intended 
to encase a long handle of non-metallic 
material such as ivory or wood. Tt 
‘would, therefore, be wiser to consider 
the gold ornament as the business 
end of a staff of some length. 

‘The birds upon the sphere are 
almost certainly hawks. In any case 
they are not eagles. The method by 


PAoaen smu OF GoxD TetAID wir tanstazots axp cuxsrar, Which a clear distinction is “made 
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shoulders and the lower feathers along the wings by means of contrasted horizontal and vertical lines is 
‘aconyention which is derived from the East and first appears in Hittite sculpture in « modified form, 
as on the Sindjirli sphinxes. It is not found in Bgyptinn gold work, but continues into Hellenic art, 
mainly in metalwork, and lasts down to Byzantine times, where it becomes a regular formula, Close 
parallels can be found in a gold bird from the Oxus Treasure (Dalton, op. cif. No, 147), and in a 
very fine sparrow-hawk formerly in the collection of Lord Carmichael of Skirling. (Burlington Fine 
Aris Club Exhibition, 1924; subsequently sold at Sotheby's in 1926. Catalogue, June 8, No. 348). 

From the stylistic point of view the clue to the date of the staff seems to lie in the enamelled 
cloisonné seales. In shape and arrangement these scales resemble very closely the incised coloured 
scales which are common on proto-Corinthian pottery of the seventh century 8,c, Aryballoi_ are s0 
decorated more than other vessels of this period and style. ‘The colours on the enamelled seales also 
resemble in their tones those used on the proto-Corinthian aryballoi, where pale shades of mauve, 
purple and brown are usual. 

There is a still earlior parallel of some interest from Mycenm. It is a dagger-hilt in the form of 
a tubular haft surmounted by a dragon-shaped ornament in which the blade was fixed. ‘The tubular 
haft is made of flowers whose petals held lapis-lazuli insertions, the spaces between the flowers being 
filled in with rock erystal. ‘The parb which held the blade is decorated by a series of seales, graduated 
in size, which were similarly filled. ‘This object comes from Shaft-grave IV (Nos. 204-4105). 
Schliemann Mycenr, fig. Karo Athenische Mittheilungen, x1, 1915, pl. xix, 3; Die Schachtgraeber 
von Mykenai, 1931, pl. Ixxxvii But in Mycensean art there is no parallel for the hawks, nor yet for 
the shape and general character of the staff. 

‘The bird from the Oxus treasure can hardly be earlier than 500 n.¢. It is probably Persian, 
and in any case is certainly not Greek. ‘The Carmichael sparrow-hawk is, on the other hand, Greek, 
probably of the fifth century. 

‘The application of enamel to cloisons or reserved spaces in gold jewellery was not uncommon 
in the sixth, fifth and fourth centuries in Etruria and Greece, and the petals of flowers are often so 
adorned (sce BM. Catalogue of Jeicellery, p. xxxi and p. Iwi), 

But this Cypriote example appears to be the earliest yet known, for, to judge from the enamelled 
seales and their general proto-Corinthian character, it can hardly be later than 600 n.c. It must, 
however, be remembered that the scale pattern persists into the Gth century in Corinthian 
pottery. We must thus extend our possible dating to the early part of this century, and maybe 
earlier, But what is chiefly remarkable about the staff is that there is no element in its shape or 
decoration which can be established as un-Hellenie, and, whatever its purpose may have been, we 
‘ean at least be certain that it formed part of some royal regalia, perhaps that of the kings of Curium.* 

8, CASSON 

Mr. Casson's comparison with the “contrasted vertical and horizontal lines” of wings 
in Hittite sculpture and Egyptian gold work* does not quite do justice to the treatment of the 
wings of these birds. For while their primary and secondary pinions are represented by bars (as 
he describes), the wing-coverts, like the breast plumage, are rendered by scale-pattern, not so regular 
as on the globe below, but quite recognizable. On Phomnician monuments this rendering is normal?; 
it occurs also at Tell Halaf, and sometimes in Hittite sculpture and also in Early Greek work® But 
these objects are not precisely dated. On the Nimrud ivories, of the ninth century, scale-pattern 























* Since the above was written Mr. H. Pas 2 Compare also Garstang. The Hittite Empire, 1029, 
Nekrocorinthia,, (Oxford, 1930) has been pu PL xlix, 1, 2 (Sakje-Gouzi) and Bomert. AU Kreta, 
road there {p. 12,n, 2):" “The suggestion has often been 1928, No, 352 (Sphinx of Rarmeses 111). 

“apade that ‘the incised polychrome patterns of this #8. A. Cook. The Religion of Ancisnt Palestine. 
“style, ie. late Proto-Corinthian, are imitations of 1920. PL vili, 1. (Ain-el-Hayat,) 
*bronzework inlaid with enamel, and, although Greek Syria. xii, 1981, P. O1, Fig. 
“‘enamelling of this kind is almost unknown, it is at * Poitier. Syria Tl. 10: 3, Fig. 443 PL iv, 50 
“Joust: possible that the suggestion is correct.” The * Brit. Mus. Bue. Ephenus. P. 163, Pl. xxi, 
gold staff-heod obviously provides an example of the xxi, 1; Brit, School Athens, Annual XIII. P. 79, 
work presupposed by this theory of the origin of tho Fig. 18, Poulson. Der Orient und die Prak- 
‘seale-pattern. S.C, gricchieche Kunst. Berlin, 1912, Fig. 100, 189. 
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coverts occur, but are sometimes replaced by roundels or dots’; and this treatment goes back in 
Sumerian art to the third millennium’; it also recurs in Phomnicia and on the bronze shields from 
the Idalan Cave in Crete® In Minoan art, on the other hand, wing coverts are usually rendered by 
spirals? 1 omit detailed reference to the patternless coverts which are fairly common in all these 
styles except Minoan. 

‘There is thus : (1) nothing Minoan about the wings on this staff-head ; (2) nothing specifically 
‘Assyrian of the Nimrud phase; but (3) close correspondence with certain Hittite sculptures, with 
Phaonician soulpture of uncertain dates, and with Orientalizing Greek work, as Mr. Casson bas 
observed, On the whole, Tam inclined to date this masterpiece rather earlier than he does, on. the 


ground of style, while admitting that this isolates it as a piece of enamel technique. 
JOHN L. MYRES. 











Sociology. Dowd; 
The Psychological Origins of Law, By His Honour Judge H, C. Dowdall, Summary of a paper 
communicated to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, September 20, 1031, 


‘Tho exact problem with which we are concerned isa special aspect. of the general problem of the 

relation of the individual mind to the group mind ; and. we cannot hope for any clear notion of the 
nature or origin of law until the relevant problems of the individual and the group mind haye been 
‘at least clearly envisaged. 

Every man lives in a world of ideas which—however strongly it may resemble that of others— 
ix exclusively his own; for ideas are based on experience, and each man's experience is his own. Wo 
‘can at best only approximately guess at what others are thinking and at what they mean to do, 
"This world of ideas includes agenda as well ax data—projects as well as knowledge; it makes a man 
what he is, and largely determines how he behaves ax he doos in tho various ciroumstances of life; 
for ideas are the organs of the mind by means of which a man appreciates the significance of 
circumstances and by which he directs his eonduct to the desired end, 

It is necessary to dwell at once on the importance of cireumstances, for not only is a man’s world 
of dons in & senso circumstantial, but ho is continuously confronted with a continuously moving 
conorete physical situation in which he moves and which, by his own movements, he to some extent 
moves. ‘Thero is, however, this important difference between the world of ideas and the physical 
world, namely, that, though attention is limited, a man’s world of ideas is more permanently with 
him and much more under his control. Interests abide; action must await opportunity, A man 
may nurse wrath against his enemy night and day; but he cannot knock him down until he appears 
‘upon the scene, 

‘The immediate requirements of physical life and safety demand perpetual adjustments; but 
man soon acquires facility in dealing with a familiar situation, so that the claim made on his 
‘attention in doing so may be very slight. He acquires « settled disposition to act in a certain way 
whenever he judges that certain sircumstances have arisen, Such dispositions are the bed rock of 
law; for every law (whether of physical nature or of political institution) is a matter of “ If this : 
thon that.” ‘Though each man's world of ideas is his own, no law could prevail in any socicty of 
men unless the normal members of it possessed certain dispositions upon which reliance could be placed. 
Such roliable dispositions are due partly to heredity and partly to education whereby a man is taught 
to accept and, unless he is critical, does accept a certain current interpretation of facts and nequires 
‘a habit of reacting in a certain way in certain circumstances whenever they occur. 

‘Lot us now turn to the group mind. It has often been observed that those who co-operate in 
collective action ordinarily perform tasks which are not similar but complementary one to 


"Layard, Mon, Ninewh. 1. Pl. 688; — Porrot- — King. Hist, Simerand Accad. B.76. Fig. 29 (Tello.) 
Chifles, Hist. de Art. IL. Fig. 219. ‘Porot IU. Fig, 73; Halbherr-Orsi, Museo, 
TBM, Bee. Ephews, Pl axvili,2, Layard. Mon. Italiano 12 1888. Atlas.” PL. i, vii, ixz = Poulsen, 
Ninewh. 1 PL 90. Fig. 21 = Perrot, Il, 635, Fig. 77, 78, 

Fig. 240. Poulen. Fig. 25, 29, WBossort. All-Krea, 1923, Nos. 76, 228-31, 201, 
“Heuzoy. — Déeowveriew en Chaldée. PL 44, 2; BIA, 317d, 20f, B21 bf, B2Me. 
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the other, It is, however, generally assumed or stated that a common motive is necessary, although 
‘obviously it is not. OF course, each must intend to play his part, but the motives may differ to any: 
extent, Soldiers, for instance, may do their duty, some for love of country, some for pay or booty, 
some from fear of court martial, some from fear of making themselves ridiculous, and s0 forth, 

What is involved in social action is not that men should act from a common motive, but that 
their relevant interests should articulate in the social end. If their interest in the social end is direct, 
Teall them fellow members. If interest in performance of their social duties is induced by sancti 
whother of punishment or of some reward other than the accomplishment of the social end, I call 
them subject members. But in either case a man has got to know what he has got to do before he 
does it, and for this purpose, whenever collective action is involved, his task must be allotted to him 
cither by general law or by particular command, that is to say, either by general provisions whic! 
because they are general, must. necessarily refer to types of ocoasion whenever they happen, or by 
commands specially made on occasion as it arises, 

‘The paychological question of the group mind is fundamentally identical with the questiom of the 
“reality ” of corporate personality which was 50 hotly debated by German, French, English and 
American lawyers some thirty years ago, and which is still much discussed, though without any 
‘sccepted or orthodox conclusion. ‘The failure to reach agreement is partly due to a failure to distinguish 
the two opposite uses af tho word person, namely, when it is used to signify an official position oF 
part played, as in wus homo austinet plures personas, and the use which has been predominant for 
1,500 years where ‘person ’ does not refer to the plures personas but to the unvs homo. Buti it is true 
that the unity of a society lies in the artioulation of interests to an end, then collective action. ix 
collected at: the end rather than the beginning, ut the objective rather than the subjective end of 
experience, and the attempt to make a real person out of a society is absurd, ‘The answer is usually 
made on theso lines.“ We have agreed to call a society a person, and a society is a real entity; 
© therefore, it must be a real person.” [have suggested that it would be better to drop the ambiguous 
word ‘ person’ and to describe a soviety as an estate, because that is what it is, that is to say, a number 
of interests subjected to a xingle government, A man governing his own ordinary legal interosts 
is called a ** natural person; when he turns to the government of some official interests he is called. 
4 juristic person or corporation sole; if he makes his business interests into a separate estate he is 
called i juristio person or a one-man company ; if he is governing the interests of an estate for others 
he is called an executor, administrator or trustee. But, as a pervon in the ordinary sense of the word, 
that is to say as a man, he is no more natural and no more artificial in the one case than the oth 
he is attending to difforent interests, and the unity of the legal entity is not in the man, hut in the 
interests subjected to a single government. A society knows men not as men, but only in their 
relation to the particular society or estate. The State for instance, makes me pay my dentist's bill 
and makes me pay for my place at a concert; but it cares nothing for my toothache or whether I 
enjoy the concert or not. 

Having briefly discussed the psychological nature of law in the light of legal theory I turn with 
some diffidence to the anthropological aspect of origin 

‘When anthropologists speak of law they use the word in a wider or in w narrower sense. By 
“Jaw and order” Dr. Malinowski means what Dr, Marett calls social organization " ; for Dr, Maret 
(no doubt basing himself on the orthodox Austinian theory of law) restricts “ law" to the establish- 
mont of organized machinery for the enforcement of certain social obligations, As an English lawyer, 
I suppose that I ought to side with Dr. Marett, for Austin is still much esteemed in the profess 
‘and taught in the schools; but, in fact, my sympathy is in this matter entirely with Dr. Malinowski, 
‘There must be a social organization before you can protect it, and it is only by means of & social 
‘organization that it can be protected, ‘The ordinary connotation of the word law is regularity, and it 
is going rather far to say, as Austin does, that it is “improper” to use it in accordance with the 
‘perennial usage of civilized Europe. But however that may be, I take it that we are here to discuss 
‘the psychological origins of law in the larger sense of the word, which I shall now proceed to do, not 
omitting to disouss the special problem of law in the narrower sense. 

Ifa small company of men is attacked by a pack of wolves, they are all of them interested in. 
repelling the attack; they need no imported sanction to persuade them to do their best: to that end, 
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and, if we regard them as a society for that purpose, I should call them fellow members. Tf the wolf 
at the door is hunger the case ix much the same, Problems multiply as numbers increase and, subject 
to certain reservations, it is generally agreed that civilization develops with the size of the social unit 
so that T imagine that the first problem with which an anthropologist would confront a lawyer would 
be that of « small society fighting for existence, and the organization necessary to that end. The 
beginning of language was not like the invention of Esperanto, and I imagine that the earliest forms of 
social organization were discovered rather than invented. Ingeniously, but on the whole more by good 
luok than by device, a system emerged by means of which a living was found for each through the 
00-ordinated efforts of all. Everyone was interested in the results of the whole undertaking, but unable 
to understand the relation of the parts to the whole or to discriminate what was essential from that 
hich was not, In Greeeo the merog of each was the moira appointed and sanctioned by fate, ‘The 
corresponding conception. in the ancient Hindu civilization is that of dharma, derived from dari, 
to maintain; each man's duty to sooiety being his maintenance, and the sanction religious. ‘The 
scheme is not critically examined. ‘The same point is observed by Malinowski in reference to the 
customs of the Trobriand Islanders 

If we examine this from the paychological point of view the process will be found to be very 
similar to that by which animals adapt themselves to their environment by means of subjective 
selection. A particular reaction is found to give satisfaction and is therefore repeated, and the 
exercise of the function in course of time carries an improvement of the structure with it, But, of 
course, in the ease of men the process is mnch more subtle and intelligent and is promoted by the 
use of language and an educational tradition. ‘The point is that the foundation of the Inw in such a 
primitive society rests on acquired experience rather than premeditated experiment. ‘The process 
‘of legislation (40 to call it) is the hardening of usage to a point at which by common consent definite 
duties arise in definite circumstances, “If this; then that.” ‘There is not usually much difficulty 
about evidence because the people live at close quarters and what everyone does is generally known 
by all. If anyone fails or offends in his duty he is disliked, ostracized and possibly expelled. Magical 
influence of a kind which frightens him is brought to bear on him, and if he offends so greatly as to 
bring the wrath of the gods on his tribe he is liable to something like lynch law. 

Law in the narrower Austinian sense seems to arise somewhat differently as the result of a more 
or less deliberate effort to mect a certain requirement of the social life, namely, the settlement by 
the community of private differences which disturb its peace; and the, perhaps unforeseen, result is 
to secure private rights by the action of the community and so to throw open the way of civilization. 

Everywhere the initial difficulty is the same, namely, to get the parties before the tribunal and 
to bind them by the decision. Distraint and outlawry are common expedients. Sometimes the aggrieved 
party adopts a procedure which will bring misfortune on his opponent unless he appears. He may 
fast on him as in ancient Irish law, or sit dharma on him—a practice which till recently survived, and 
I suppose still survives, in India; or he may lay hands on him as in the relatively late Roman law 
of the Twelve Tables. When the parties have been got before the tribunal and pledges or oaths given 
to abide by the decision, a decision becomes necessary. And here we haye occasion for intelligence 
in the full sense of the word, ie,, subjective selection not automatically based on hereditary 
disposition or tradition, but a deliberate choice between explicit alternatives. ‘The decision may be 
indicated by diké, and the obief or the wise men may have no doubt what it should be, but it is an 
authoritative and deliberate choice between competing claims, and, in course of time, a tradition 
‘will be formed, first in the tribunal and then among those whom its traditions affeot. ‘Thus we get 
judicial legislation capable of adaptation to all the new occasions and disputes which arise in an 
increasingly complex social life, the decisions controlling the development and establishing the course 
of civilization. In this way we arrive ultimately at elaborate legal aystems such as those of Roman 
for English law. 

‘Lastly, comes the period of statutory legislation—thesmoi, nomoi, leges, statutes, eto. By 
these, general provisions are made in terms of type for events which are apt to recur, and the duty of 
the judge is to find out what has happened and to decide whether the particular event conforms to 
the type provided for. The selection here used by the legislature is in the highest degree intellectual. 
Tt is not merely the choice between two competing claims, but the selection in advance of a general 
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of getting up late, but like a resolution to get up early, and it 
is effective because those who make it are effective, and Inter, because, as is always the case, individual 
interests vest in accordance with the established usage, For all human laws are merely an expecta 
tion that certain people will, in certain circumstances, intend to behave in a certain way, and this 
expectation is based on the interdependence of their interests, H.C, DOWDALL, 





Prehistoric. Elliot Smith, 
‘The Industries of Sinanthropus. By Professor G. Klliot Smith, M.D., F.RS, 


Jn communications tothe Geological Soisty of China on dd November, of which T have 6 
received advance reports, Professor Davidson Biack and Mr. W. C. Pei announced the discovery 

of cultural remains associated with Poking Man. In the second cave at Chou-Kou-Tien, 
evidence of the use of fire and a large quantity of stone implements, said by Mr. Pei to be of quartz 
and quartzite, have been found in a sand and clay layer on the surface of which have been recovered 
‘otual fragments of mandible and parictal bones of the genus Sinanthropua, We now know that Sin- 
‘anthropua actually lived in the cave in which his remains have been found, ax it had been inferred 
by Father Teithard de Chardin and Dr. C, C. Young in 1929, 
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bin. W. ©, PEIN SECTION OF Hix CAVES AT cHOU-KOU-TIEN. 
SA, tho spot whore in 1927 the tooth was found, on the evidence of which the gonux Sinanthropus wax created. 
by Profewor Davideon Black, 
fragment of jaw in 1928, 


SC. SD and SE, whore the important skulla were found in 1920, H boing the placo of the almoxt completo 
boruin ease. 

'SE, the apot wher a fraginent of jaw was found in 1990, 

SG, tho situation in the floor of Ko-Tyo-Tang cave where two large jaw-fragmenta and three pisces of brain 
ease wors found in sesdeintion with atone implements and large volleetiona of piecos of alion stone, worked and 
lunworked (Q2 and in the roof Ql). 








‘The possibility of finding human remains was first suggested by Professor Gunnar Andersson 
when he found piece of alien quartz in the fossiliferous bed, but until now the most thorough search 
during the last four years had failed to reveal any evidence of the working of stone to make 
implements, 
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QUARTZ PRAONESTS YROM THE CAVES AT CHOU-KOU-TOEN, SATONAL SIZE, 
‘Prom drawiage supplied by Sr, W. C. Pes. 
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QUANT YraGsneTs YOM "7H a 
‘From drawings by Mr. 





When the excavations were resumed in the first cave in the spring of this year, Mr. Pei had 
the good fortune to discover a deposit of quartz (Q. 1.) in the loose material accumulated on the surface 
previously excavated. In July, another deposit(Q. 2,) was found in the second (Ko-Tse-Tang) cave which 
adjoins the site where the first remains of Sinanthropus had been found. In addition to a number 








QUAKTE YHAOMENTS FHOW THE CAVES AT cHOU-KOU. 
From rawings supplied by Mr. 
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QUARTE FRAGMENTS YROM THK CAVES AT CHOU-KOU-TIEN, NATURAL SUK, 
‘Prom drascings supplied by Mr. W. O. Pet 


of artefacts of bone and worked antler, more than 2,000 fragments of unworked quartz and other 
lion stones have been recovered, together with charcoal and a quantity of ashes in the deposit of 
fine sand and clay. Although only a relatively small number of the stone fmgments had been 
fashioned into implements there is no doubt that these had been deliberately worked, for they are 
not crude eoliths but specimens of a flake industry including points, choppers and blades. Large 
hand axes are apparently lacking. ‘The line drawings here reproduced, which have been recently 
received from Mr. Pei, suggest resemblances to Lower Palolithic flake industries in Europe, but no 
significant comparisons can be made until the actual material has been investigated. ‘Tho Abbé 
Brouil, who has recently returned to Europe, was impressed by the advanced character of the working, 
‘and. we hope that his opinions may be announced in the near future, G, ELLIOT SMITH. 





Congress. Myres. 
‘An International Congress for Anthropology and Ethnology. By Professor John L. Myres, D.Li 
DSc, F.B.A. 
When the new International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto-historie Sciences was 
established in May, 1931, it was obvious that, as its scope was deliberately limited, there was 
room—and, indeed, need—for an independent alternative Congress for Anthropology and 
[20] 
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Ethnology : and there was some informal conversation on this project, during tue conference at Bern 
(Max, 1031, 137, p, 133). 

Accordingly the British Joint Committeo for Anthropological Research and Teaching was informed 
that, the question of an international organization for prehistoric studies being thus settled, the 
Royal Anthropological Institute was making preliminary inquiries with a view to the establishment 
of similar International Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology, in the hope that it might be 
possible to hold the first meoting of such a Congress in 1934. On 7 July, 1931, the Institute's Council 
resolved (1) that immediate steps should be taken, by correspondence with leading anthropologists 
‘and ethnologists abroad, to ascertain what support the Institute would receive, if it took the initiative 
by summoning an informal conference with the object of establishing a new International Congress 
of Anthropology and Ethnology; (2) that such a Congress should meet once in four years, with w 
two-years’ interval between its sessions and those of the new Prehistoric Congress, which is to meet 
first in 1932; (8) that the executive of the Amerioanist Congress should be consulted as to the extent 
‘and mode of cooperation which is desirable between the new Congress and the Americanist Congress, 
whioh it is hoped may meet in London in 1034, The Council further commissioned its new President, 
Mr. ‘T, A. Joyce, with Dr. C. G, Seligman and myself, to. make preliminary inquiries as to the best 
mode of procedure, 

‘Tho Royal Anthropological Institute was, indeed, already committed to such an inquiry, by 
agevement with the survivors of a former committee appointed after the Americanist Congress in 
1912, the proceedings of which were published in Max, 1912, 71 and 103, and are summarized in 
Mas, 1931, 94, 

‘A chance visit of Dr. Eugen Fischer to London, during the summer of 1931, facilitated conyersa- 
tions as to the needs and wishes of German anthropologists; and Dr. Fischer has rendered to our 
Institute the great service of discussing the whole question with his colleagues, with the result that 
on 17 November, 1931, he wrote, on behalf of all the full Professors of Anthropology in Germany, 
to express their concurrence in any arrangements which the Royal Anthropological Institute might 
be able to make: so legen wir also alles Weiteres in Ihre Hand. In particular, they weleomed the 
suggestion that a Congress should be established on the same international basis as the new Congress 
for Prehistoric and Proto-historic Sciences; with similar statutes; organized in two sections, for 
‘Anthropology and Ethnology ; employing four languages in its proceedings; and meeting once in four 
years, in those years when the Americanist Congress meets in Europe, 

‘This last point is of some importance, because the new Prehistoric Congress is already arranged 
to mect once in four years (at London in 1932 and at Oslo—it is hoped—in 1936), that is to sa 
years when the Americanist Congress meets in America; this alternation of dates best suiting the 
convenience of American colleagues. 

Tt happened also that the Royal Anthropological Institute had already invited Dr, Georg 
Thilenius, of Hamburg, to deliver its Huxley Memorial Lecture in September, 1931. As this lecture 
was given during the Centenary Meeting of the British Association, there was then in London an 
‘unusually large concourse of British and foreign colleagues, and accordingly, an informal meeting was 
held, at which the prospects of an International Congress were explained and discussed, and 
Dr. Thilenins very kindly undertook to make inquiries among German ethnologists. He now writes 
that most of those whom he has consulted favour the establishment of an International Congress 
for Anthropology and Ethnology. A few have doubts, on account of the financial situation, and 
others express tho hope that the first session may not be 0 early as 1932, the year suggested in his 
ciroular, Dr. Thilenius reports this result as thoroughly favourable (durchawa gilnstig) and agrees 
that the year 1932 which he had tentatively proposed, would not be convenient, 

Encouraged by these preliminary inquiries, and by many other expressions of individual opinion, 
the Royal Anthropological Institute now invites, formally, the collaboration of anthropologists and. 
ethnologists in all countries, to establish a new fully International Congress for Anthropology and 
Ethnology, to meet once in four years, and normally in the years when the Americanist Congress 
meets in Europe. 

‘As the first stich oceasion will be in 1934, there is time enough to discuss, as thoroughly as will 
certainly be necessary, the plan and soope of the new Congress; and for this purpose arrangements 
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‘are already being made for # preliminary conference early in 1982, like the conference of Bern which 
‘established the Prehistoric Congress last May. Invitations to this preliminary conference will be issued 
‘48 soon as the place of meeting has been determined. 

‘Obviously, the first and most important business of this preliminary conference will be to discover 
whether anthropologists and ethnologists are willing to co-operate in establishing a single Congress, 
constituted #0 as to include all the necessary sections; or whether the practical necessities of these 
two groups of studies are 0 different that they would be better organized separately, in two distinet 





congresses. 

‘Thore is clearly much to be said on both sides. An overcrowded Congress fails of its primary 
function, which is to make it easy for colleagues to meet and confer. If there are many sections, 
difficultios arise us to accommodation and time-table. And, if the range of subjects is too wide, it 
becomes difficult to provide topics for general discussion which will interest everyone. 

On the other hand, a single Congress will certainly be less costly than two, especially for those 
whose studies attract them to both. And though Anthropology and Ethnology are admittedly 
distinct sciences, in practical ficld-work the same explorers are concerned in both, and there are many 
points where each illustrates and supplements the other, ‘The fundamental question of their proper 
relations to each other cannot be discussed at all, unless both parties are present to explain their 
own point of view. 

Onr British colleagues have been, for many years, a “ happy family” within a single Institute, 
and are accustomed, like most of our countrymen, to a few large composite congresses, divided into 
several sections: and they would probably prefer to support a single Congress for Anthropology and 
Ethnology combined. Most of us, indeed, would have preferred to have only one Congress for 
‘Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistory. But we realize that continental opinions and experience 
tare different; and, further, that the separate establishment of the Prehistoric Congress has set & 
precedent, and established a frontier, which must be carefully observed. In our preparations for the 
‘London Congress, this summer, we are already gaining valuable experience, and appreciate the greater 
significance which is attributed abroad to these questions of system and grouping. 

It is, therefore, in the hope that the Institute's initiative may in the first place encourage all who 
have experience and opinions on these matters to express them freely in collaboration, that this 
preliminary and quite tentative announcement is made. JOHN L. MYRES, 

















Kinship. Evans-Pritchard. 
‘The Nature of Kinship Extensions. By E. E. Evans-Pritehard. 


i] In Max, Nov., 1920, I wrote a paper on “The Study of Kinshi ‘ip in Primitive Societies," and 

Mr. Hogbin took exception to the views expressed there in a letter to Max, June, 1930, I would 
like, therefore, to return to the point which I had wished to emphasize since it appears that it was 
not clear to everyone, certainly not to Mr. Hogbin. 

T pointed out the luck of attention paid to the complicated influences which determine social 
attitudes towards members of both the restricted family and the kindred. By attitude is meant 
fan enduring, stereotyped, and socially-compelled behaviour pattern, together with its concomitant 
paychological processes both in the conscious (sentiments) and in the unconscions (complexes). 

T suggested that when we want to understand a person's attitude to a relative we must take 
into consideration the attitude of other members of his family towards this relative. I instanced 
that the attitude of a youth towards his mother in Zande society could be unilerstood in its entirety 
only by an understanding of the reciprocal attitudes of husband and wife, and of father and son, 
in this community; and, again, that the attitude of a boy towards his mother’s brother could be 
_grasped satisfactorily only by first knowing the reciprocal attitudes of brother and sister, and of husband 
‘and wife's brother, 

‘Mr. Hogbin considers this view to be an incorrect one. He holds that the extension of intra 
family sentiments to persons outside the restricted family group is a simple and direct one. ‘Thus, 
in Tonga, a sister's son “* regards his mother's brother as a sort of male mother,” while in 
Java, the father’s sister “ is treated as a mother, with, of course, the distinction that she is not a real 
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“mother, ‘The child has taken over the pattern of behaviour which he applied to a member of his 
“family and applied it to someone outside it, entirely wninfluenced by the behaviour of his parents.” 
‘Again, Mr. Hogbin writes : **I think that the mother's brother - sister's son behaviour has not been 
“influenced hy either of the parents,” 

‘Now, Mr. Hogbin’s point of view is quite as unintelligible to me as mine was, apparently, to him. 
Tam, therefore, going to state my ideas, based on field-work observation, about the manner in which 
kinship extensions are actually made in savage life and I hope that Ke will do the same, 

‘About the primary formation of sentiments within the small family group 1 propose to say very 
little, since on this point we seem to. be agreed. It will make the development of my thesis clearer, 
however, if we consider the manner in which the intra-family sentiments are formed, A baby is not 
born with them, but builds them up slowly. A new-born baby is conditioned by a stream of situations 
in which ita mother, and later, its father and brothers and sisters, satisfy its biological and psychological 
needs, ‘To the child these persons become intimately associated with the satisfaction of its needs 
for food, warmth, movement, company, and play. Now, I hold that the first attitudes of children 
towards other relatives than those of its inner family cirole are also built up by n process of situational 
conditioning, which is largely dependent on the mode of social distribution, and that they are formed 
under the purposive direction of members of their family. ‘The formation of these attitudes is much 
easier than the building up of the intra-family ones, because in the first place they are not so deep, 
vital, and complex, and in the second place, they are derived from, and built up on, the already- 
existing sentiments to father, mother, and other members of the household. I cannot for a moment 
‘agree with Mr. Hogbin that a child “has taken over a pattern of behaviour which he applies to 
“member of his family and applies it to someone outside it, entirely uninfluenced by the behaviour 
© of his parents.” Ou the contrary, Lam convinced that these extended patterns of behaviour are not 
only influenced by parents and brothers and sisters, but that it is they who initiate and guide their 
formation in the first place. 

T will illustrate this contention hy quoting from my note-books two passages in all their original 
‘erudity which were takon down directly from Zande informant in the field. 

“Next to the mother and possibly elder sister or grandmother, who always carry it, the child 
irst commences to know its father and elder brothers and sisters. ‘The father cares for the child 
“in child wants (as a rule). He takes it on his knees and talks to it, saying, * Ako wili mi du nga bam? 
~ (Oh, my child, it is I; Tam your father), ete., and when it is crying the mother gives it to him and he 
“talks to it and blows in its ears to calm it, It looks at him and in time gets to know his voice and 
“face and smell and becomes quiet. ‘The Azande say that those whom a child first gets to know 
“are those who always carry it, Other relatives who come more ocasionally, of either sex, will be 
“shown to it (and they will tell it) ‘that’s your father,’ * that’s your mother,’ eto,, but the child 
+ makes no approaches to them, is often frightened of them, and, if they attempt to nurse it, 
© struggle in their arms till itis removed to familiar arms—i ininga fua ni te (they don't know his 
* (her) smell—.”" 

Its slightly older playmates of 5, 6, 7, of both sexes, tench it sounds. ‘They say to it, * You call 
© so-and-so,’ and when he utters the namo in child language they laugh and pronounce it properly 
“for him and tell him to keep on trying or he will never know Zande. It is they especially who tewoh 
* the child the names of its elder brothers and sisters and the relationship in which he stands to them, 
“hey say, * You name that elder brother, father's younger brother, elder sister, eto., over there,’ 
“and if he does not know the name they will tell him it and get him to repeat it and laugh at his 
 offorts. ‘These other childron can understand the baby language and talk to him or her in it. Its 
“mother and father also teach it names of things and people—thus, the word for grandparent, fit 

(aia to baby), is impressed on it by the little rhyme they chant to it as they swing it backwards 
and forwards...” 

‘These quotations show at once the types of situation which condition a child’s attitude to its 
kin, Every field-worker must have seen the struggles of a baby passed from its mother to its mother's 
istor and told, Let your mother nurse you’; of a frightened and tearful child introduced to 
mother's or father's brother for the first time, How, then, can patterns of behaviour be extended to 
relatives outside the family “entirely uninfluenced by the behaviour of its parents ” ¢ 
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“Attitudes to particular relatives vary in intensity according to the degree af contact which they 
have with Ego, but they are all intentionally and persistently imposed in the first place by members 
of his inner family circle. Now these primary attitudes persist, but they are subject to considerable 
modification and revision as the conditioning situations which mould them alter. For just as the 
primary sentiments to father and mother are built up in a long series of situations in which thoir child 
has intimate contact with them and are subject to great modification as the type of contact changes, 
‘0, after the child has enveloped’its near kindred, through their direct association with its mother 
‘and father, within its (erra cognita of persons and things, its later attitudes towards them will be 
conditioned by great diversity of influences, age, sex, social status, and above all by the particular 
modes of local distribution, authority, descent, inheritance, and succession, which obtain in his 
community. Individual attitudes are never fixed ; they are never uniform and consistent, but subject 
‘always to change, growth, and decay. Also, in the domain of kinship, extensions of sentiments from 
their primary objects to secondary ones are never complete transferences but only partial ones. Nor 
fre they made easily and immediately, but involve difficult mental readjustments. The ability to 
make simple extensions of behaviour-patterns to clan members seen for the first time is very late 
development and is acquired only when a boy or girl is old enough to understand the social affinities 
of its parents and the implications of a clan system. 

‘A note in Maw does not allow me to expand this point of view any further, so I must conclude 
with short reaffirmation of the argument of my earlier note. Surely no one would deny that 
tentiment towards one person is affected by a sentiment towards another. When # child is born, 
the father, even where physiological parenthood is not recognized, reacts towards it with a strong 
feeling of endearment, as Malinowski haa shown us, and this feeling is no doubt due in part to his 
‘sentiment towards his wife. At the same time, his feelings towards his baby deeply affect by a 
reciprocal action his attitude towards his wife, whom he now regards as the mother of his child, 
change of attitude marked often by the new name she receives or by some similar conventional recogni. 
tion. To take another example: in Zande culture a small child has no feelings of deep respect or fear 
{for its father, and it is from its mother and elder brothers and sisters that it derives its later attitude 
of subservience, partly from observation of their behaviour to its father and partly from their direct 
‘Admonition. A boy’s attitude towards his mother and sister becomes more clearly defined as he falls 
more under his father’s influence, though it only reaches a full and stable development when he under- 
stands the nature of bride-wealth and the legal principles involved in it. The behaviour of a man 
towards wife and daughter is only one of the influences which condition a boy's attitudes to mother 
and sister ‘ing masculine pride, self-interest, division of social and economic activities between 
the sexes, and s0 on, all condition his behaviour patterns. But the attitude of his father towards 
these people is nevertheless a very important moulding infiuence, 

In the same way, outside the family a boy soon begins to observe that his father holds quite 
different positions in respect of his elder and younger brother, and it is upon his father's pattern of 
behaviour among the Azande to unrurémi (my elder brother) and famere (my younger brother) that 
he builds up his own pattern of behaviour towards uncuru fu buba (my father's elder brother) 
‘and fame bvba (my father's younger brother). His pattern of behaviour towards his father's 
brothers is enforced by social rules, but it is formed in the first place within the family by a number 
‘of conditioning elements, one of the more important of which is the father himself. I certainly 
think that the formation of an attitude towards the mother's brother is also largely conditiowed 
by the father’s attitude towards this person, though my belief is based less on the evidence 
which I have collected among the Azande, among whom there is an extremely one-sided patrilineal 
bina in all matters pertaining to residence, authority, descent, succession, and inheritance—and among 
‘whom the importance of kindred and clan has been eclipsed by political development — than on material 
‘auch as that collected by Malinowski in the Trobriands. On the evidence of his elaborate and detailed 
descriptions one may suppose that in such a community the attitude of father to wife's brother must 
have very considerable influence in the formation of the sister's son- mother's brother sentiments, 
‘complexes, and patterns of behaviour 

"After all, the family springs from a union of two persons and it is the sentiments of « child towards 
these two persons, father and mother, which are the strongest and most enduring sentiments in the 
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life of an individual. Consequently, we might expect the attitudes of Ego towards all members of his 
mother’s kin to be coloured by his sentiment towards his father, and his attitudes towards all members 
Uf his father’s kin to be coloured by his sentiment towards his mother, for sentiments are not 
Completely: watertight compartments of emotional feeling, but flow freely together, sometimes 
harmonizing, sometimes contending, but always secking a compromise which will enable @ man to 
live in peace of mind and maintain social equilibrium. E. E, EVANS-PRITCHARD. 











New Guinea. Thomas, 
Immolation of Widows in New Guinea. By K. L, Gortlon Thomas, Local Correspondent, Buka, 
New Guinea 





‘The following record of a Contral Court case, held in Rabaul, Territory of New Guinea, inf 
December, 1990, dese some detail the immolation of a widow, @ prevailing custom on 
‘the South Coast of New Britain. 

‘Tho photograph will show the type of native resident in that, part 
binding on the head of the child for the lengthening of the h 
South Coast of New Britain, ‘The ornaments worn 
by the men are clam-shell; the mal about their waists, 
‘of tapa 

(From “The Rabaul Times,” December Sth, 1930.) 

Before His Honour the Chief Judge. 

Among the cases heard during December sittings of 
‘the Central Court (Rabaul) the cases of the King». Wudlil, 
Pedio, Liwa and Awipi; the King v. Aiang and Lelio; 
and the King », Iangin and Kaiak, were of special interest 
‘as instances of tho killing of widows on the death of their 
husbands, In the first case the accused were charged with 
the wilfal murder of the native woman Eihangom, a 
widow of a deceased native named Sikut. In the second 
case the charge was the wilful murder of Eihami, another 
widow of Sikut. In the third case the accused were 
charged with the wilful murder of Lalmaran, the widow 
of Teihang. ‘The offences were committed in Gasmata.* 

‘The evidence ineaeh case showed that atthe request of 
the native woman her brothers or near relations strangled 
the woman, who assisted them in every way, After her 
death she was buried with her husband. ‘The evidence 
fof Angul shows what took place in one case, Similar 
evidence was given in the other cases. 

“T helong to Lapanam, Gasmata, New Britain, I 
“now the four defendants, About two months ago 
*T accompanied Tuhudil and Mekeap, my luluai (chief), to 
the hamlet of Memau, and on entering @ house there saw 
“a male native named Sikut lying dead. I also saw the 
“wife Eihangom outside the house and heard her say to 
“the defendant Wudlil ; * Why are ing? Why 
‘sesdon't you hurry and let me go with Sikut ?” T saw her go inside the house and return with a mal 
‘(cloth ; probably w loin-cloth of cheap print material or native fapa), and after stretching it across her 
throat from ear to ear, to mark the position of knots, handed it to Wualil, who knotted it in three 
“places. She also said : * You're like a woman; if L were a man I would kill you." 


ties on the South coast of the island of Now Britain, 
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* Tho distriot of Gaxmat dis distant some 180 miles 


from Rabaul.—G. 7, 
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© Woalil handed the mal back to Eihangom, who placed it in position with a knot under each 
“ear and twisted it over her head, and held it there. She then demanded her brother, Wudlil, to 
“strangle her quickly. Wadlil then stood behind her and took hold of the mal and called on his 
‘“hrother Pedio to assist him. Both defendants then held the mal and placed their knees on 
* Rihangom's shoulders and twisted the ends of the mal. Wudlil then told her two younger brothers, 
“Liwa and Awipi, to assist and they also held the mal, All defendants then pulled on the mal while 
“ Wualil and Pedio at the same time pressed Ethangom’s shoulders downwards with their knees and 
“cused her instant death. 

‘Wudlil then gathered fresh shrubs and decorated the body of Eibangom and he und Pedio then 
“placed it in the grave in the house with Sikut and his other wife Ethami, ‘The four defendants then 
"filled in the grave with ground. 

“T told them not to kill Eihangom and warned them that if the District Officer or the Patrol 
“Officer know of it defendants would be punished, but Wudlil said : * Never mind; what has she to 
“ive for nowt let her go with her ma 

His Honour the Chief Judge found all the accused guilty of wilful murder, and directed sentence 


of death to be recorded. E. L. GORDON THOMAS. 

















India: Simcox, 
Gelert in the East. By A. H. A, Simeor, 

Near the northern end of the Sahyadri range I was pursuing a cattle-raiding panther, aided 

by willing Bhils. On a day when the panther proved too elusive, my party found itself crossing 
a rocky pass, at whose foot lay huddled a little group of huts. ‘The pass was called Kuttar Bari or 
‘Dog's Gorge, a name I thought suitable enough to the vileness of the track. But the name had 
story. To my surprise, the huts contained Vanjaras, or gipsies, an isolated colony of them in 
the Bhil country, and on « knoll beyond them stood an ancient monolithic Hindu temple. Naturally 
I went toinspect it, and a new surprise awaited me, for instead of an idol the shrine contained a rndely 
‘carved, but unmistakable dog in basalt. His breed might be uncertain, but his age and respectability: 
were beyond doubt. ‘The Vanjaras were not in the least ashamed of him, but seemed eager to tell 
me his story. 

“In days of old, Sahib, we Vanjara folk used to be carriers of merchandise. We owned herds 
“of sure-footed oxen, and on their backs we brought up salt from the sea coast, and took down grain 
“and oilseeds from the highlands. Wherever the roads led throngh the mountains, so that carts 
"went not, there we Vanjaras carried the goods. Even now if you would find our people, look for 
our villages at the foot of every pass. Some of us prospered, but this was ever but a little byway, 
© no amoother then than now, so that our fathers were as poor folk as we are. Yet we were in good 
” favour with the merchants, for the tale of sacks delivered to us above arrived below complete, 
* Hoth in number and in weight, however bad the weather or rough the path. 

“Now in those days Govind was our Naik, or headman, and he had a danghter growing up, 
“who must needs be married. ‘Therefore he went to his patron Keshavji, the banker at Saundana, 
even where the Sahib’s tents now are pitched. 

“O Sheth,’ said he, ‘ my daughter is marringeable.’ 
‘That is a day of calamity, O Naik, which eomes to all fathers.” 
“True, O Sheth. So great is my misfortune that the Vanjaras will eat not less than two hundred 
rupees at my house.” 

"Te is good that thy money jars are so full. May they quickly be replenished.” 

“"-Nay, Lhave not so much as an empty jar, O Sheth. Yet mine honour demands that I spend, 
“ “therefore I am come to thee.’ 

“One hundred rupees is a vast sum to spend in a starving Vanjara’s hut.” 

“But 1, O Sheth, am Naik, and command men and beasts, therefore I said two hundred. 
“ ‘Have ever thy bags of salt heen diminished, or thy sesamum seed been delivered but in full tale ¢" 

“Tt is truly said, O Naik, and therefore the rupees shall be one hundred and fifty. Also the 
interest shall be such as is fitting. Also at the entering of the pass, when bags be many and oxen 
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“ fow, the bags of Keshavji shall not fi 
“ But what security dost thou offer t* 

" “Mock me not, O Sheth. Well thou knowest that of land we have nono, our oxen are worth 
but little, our houses are sticks and straw. Yet to our bonds we are faithful, is it not #0 2’ 

“Truly ye Vanjaras are honest folk. Yet for so great a sum there should be some pledge.” 

“*Take then my hound Moti. Verily he is. pearl among dogs. I will charge him that he guard 

“thy house, and well he will watoh it. ‘Thou shalt need no hired spearmen, But on the day 
“ “Tredecm my bond I will take him, for I love him well.” 

“Tt is good, O Naik. ‘Take thy mpees, and leave the dog with me. I trow that if T loose his 
“ “rope, he will ran straightway home.’ 

“Not he, if T show him thy house and charge him well, 

“ So Moti remained at the banker's house to guard it, And it happened that a company 
© of dacoits hoard of his wealth and came to despoil him by night, So fearsome wore they that ten 
 qrmed guards would have slunk away. Not so Moti, who was well used to raiders of Govind's 
“camp. They holed the wall after their custom, but ax many dacoits ux thrust afin’ 6r leg through 
“ the hole, withdrew it tom and bleeding. In the morning Moti nosed out the trail of their blood, 
so that the townsmen cayght them and handed them over to justice. ‘Then was Keshavji well 
* Pleased, and said to Moti: ‘In truth thy master owed me many rupees, but thou hast saved for 
“me much more, both wealth, honour and life. Go in peace to him, for I have forgiven him his 
“ “debt for thy sake.’ So Moti returned home, and lay down in a corner to sleep, being weary and 
* bloodstained. 

“Now Govind knew naught of this, but coming in, and seeing Moti downcast and smeared 
* with blood, made sure that he had escaped after fighting with the banker. Therefore he said in 
© his anger : “0 vilest of dogs, now shall my debt be doubled upon me, now is mine honour turned 
“ “to shame by thee. Couldest thou not have stayed yonder, enting bread and drinking milk t 
“© Die then "—and lifting his moon-axe, he smote off Moti’s head. Anon came the banker, having 
* gooil news and praising the hound, but he lay dead. 

“Now it is a saying among us that to one man a carved stone is but a stone, to another it is the 
* image of a God, The banker was assured that though Moti had seemed but a dog of the dogs, 
“ there had been in him something God-like. ‘Therefore he fashioned the dog thou seest, Sahib, 
“ and built for it a temple, that Moti may guard our village for over, even as Maruti guards the villages 
“ of the plains. And from that day we worship at Moti’s shrino, and our road is named the Dog's 
* Pass, in proof that what we have told thee is none other than the truth.” A. H, A. SIMCOX. 





to be carried, seeing he is the protector of poor Vanjaras. 








ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Benefaction from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Rockefeller Foundation hae mort gunerouly plane at the disposal of the Royal 4 
Anthropological Institute the sum of 10,000 dollars, payable during the years 1931-1936 
diminishing annual instalments, ‘The gift is to the general funds of the Institute, and unconditional : 
‘and the Couneil of the Instituto hopes that in this way by well-considered expenditure, espeoially on 
library and publications, the membership and income from sales may be increased until the Institute 
is ablo to sustain this higher outlay from its own resources. 

‘Phe Royal Anthropological Institute gratefully acknowledges this liberal and most opportune 
reoognition of its work, all the more welcome because it enables the Council to persevere in the policy 
of development which the previous subsidy from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Trustees enabled 
it somo years ago to initiate, 
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Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
Grave Posts of Melville sland, Summary of a communication presented by C. W. M. Hart; 
10th November, 1931. 


{1 eee oe by anthropological observers of the elaborately carved and 

painted posts which the Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands alone amongst Australian tribes 
erect over the graves of their dead. ‘These accounts were written in 1012 and 1914 by Dr. Basedow 
‘and Sir Baldwin Spencer respectively. Bat neither account is satisfactory to the modern student of 
comparative sociology. Basedow answers the question“ What is a Tiwi grave post !"" in terms of 
lines and angles and colours; Spencer the question ‘* How do the ‘Tiwi carve, paint, and erect « grave 
post" The post-war anthropologist wants to know not only the answers to these questions, but 
‘also why the posts are used at all. 

Ultimately the question of why « certain institution or custom is found among a certain people 
can only be answered historically, and that, in. region such as Australia before white influence, means 
it cannot be answered at all. But whatever custom is brought into a society by an accident of history 
Will not remain in that society as an integral part of the culture unless it satisfies some need of the 
society; and it is with this question, of discovering the needs that underlie customs and institutions, 

hhropology is concerned to-day. This paper is an attempt to show that Tiwi grave posts 
fare a specialised method of satisfying the need, which all societies feel, for every individual in a society 
to give public proof of his sorrow at the death of any member of that society. 

Obviously when a person dies the persons most affected will be his closer relatives. But the 
feeling of permanence felt by a society, especially by a small society such as an Australian tribe, is 
damaged by the death of one of its members, and society insists that some recognition of that damage 
be shown by every member of the community. ‘The closer relatives will feel sorry and show their 
sorrow by fasting, weeping, lamentations. ‘The members of the society not closely connected with the 
deceased may not feel sorry but they must express sorrow outwanily at least. Various societies adopt 
various means to allow such outward sorrow to be expressed. The Tiwi adopt grave posts which can 
only be prepared for the funerary rites by men who are neither related to the deceased nor have 
hitherto shown any sorrow for him by fasting, ete. When a Tiwi dies, the rest of the tribe fall into 
‘three main gronps—(a) close relatives who must fast and lament, (b) people not connected genealogically 
to him at all who must not fast nor lament; and (c) an intermediate group who may or may not fast or 
Jament according to choice. But the important point is that the people responsible for eutting the 
posts are group (6) together with those members of group (¢) who have neither fasted nor 
lamented. 

















Masic in the Southern Sudan. Summary of a communication by Dr. A..N. Tucker = 24 November, 1981. 


{2 Souther Sodan ese i quite cilorent fom Arab, The classification of tribesas “ Nilotic 

(Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer) and “Nilo-Hamitio” (Bari, Bari-speakers, Latuko) roughly holds good for 
their music also. Zande music seems to be of another class, though material is still scanty. Songs, 
‘oven solos, are antiphonal, and rhythm is well marked. Natives often croon to themselves, without 
‘moving, but the songs are usually dance songs or fragments of them. Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic 
people have a common “scale,” though Nuer usually sing in « minor key and Shilluk in major; and 
Inission boys of each tribe make the same mistakes in European hymns. No native, however, sings 
‘acolo as such, nor can give the fundamental note of a song ; nor docs a tune (unless in minor key) 
timally end on the tonic as in European music. The Nilotic “ scale " (like our black-note scale) has 
two notes less than the European. 

Musical instraments include (1) lyre (Chom, tom) among the Shilluk and Nuer, the Western Bari 
‘and Bari-speakers, and some Congo tribes; (2) mandoline harp (lom in Bari-Lokoya area, and among 
Golo, kundi among Azande, and throughout the Congo): the Bari harp has four strings, all others 
five; (3) one-string violin, among Kaliko, reported also among Acholi; (4) “Congo musical-box "* 
(tcnsa, marimba) introduced from the Congo, only in south-west Sudan, in two varieties > (a) gedgwoni 
with six bamboo lamelle in » balf-gourd, played with the thumb, among Mundu and Baka, who 
have taught it to Pojalu and Kakwa ; (6) Iikembe (also kendi) among Zande, with eight lamelle, often 
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of metal. (5) flute and whistle, played by herd-boys, among Acholi and Latuko, with scale different 
from the Nilotio ; (6) horns, for use at dances, seldom of more than two notes. 

Experimental use of African tunes for mission purposes demonstrates the limited range of native 
* seales,” and the brevity of the tunes, ‘Though individuals croon sitting or at work, a group must 
express the rhythm with bodily movement, Hitherto no mission permits more than hand-olapping. 
Native instruments being for individual singing, the people will not bring them for congregational ise. 
Hf African music is to be used in the churches, it must be applied in African manner, not in 
European, 
Anthropological Explorations in Australia. Summary of a Communication presented by Dr. H. Basedow + 
20th November, 1931. 


‘The Mackay Exploring Expedition visited the Wongapiteha and Wostern Alurdja tribes 3 
‘wost of Lake Amadeus. Most of the groups had never before seen a white man, Dr, Basodow's 
knowledge of the Aluridja dinleot facilitated his investigations and gave the natives confidence in 
him. He saw several initiation ceremonies, but on. one occasion came into serious conflict with the 
tribe as a whole, owing to a breach of etiquette by one of his assistants during the most sacred stage 
‘of the ceremony. 

Dr. Basedow's latest expedition was to the rongh and precipitous interior of Amhem Land. 
‘The natives were so scared that they fled into the jungle and perched in the tree-tops. One of the 
largest tribes of the high tablelands is the Rembaranga, ‘The religious oults of the Arnhem Land 
natives are more striking than those of any other Australian tribe. Essentially Nature-worshippers, 
they also recognized, among numerous deities, a God of thunder, lightning, and rain, who goes by 
the name of Namarruwan. His form is human, but he has neither mouth nor nose. When the 
‘occasion demands, he draws out of his head two horn-shaped processes from which he pours thunder- 
clouds upon the earth. He has a wife called Namandi. ‘They have many sacred (juringas of hoth 
‘sexes, some of very great dimensions. The tribal groups obey strict laws of morality, Young men 
fare required to live apart from the married people's and women’s quarters, in very large bark-covered 
huts. ‘The women are zealously protected, and should by chance any one of them default, she is 
ither killed on the spot or has several fingers chopped off, which are kept in a wallet of bark, 
stitched along its borders with split cane; the object is richly decorated with coloured ochre-designs, 
and is known as murdyin. 

‘Many of the caves are covered with countless designs, Human figures are neatly executed and 
‘artistic, ‘The internal features are drawn as well as the external form ; not only the head, arms and 
Jegs, but the heart, liver, lungs, stomach and intestines. ‘The accuracy of these designs shows that 
the artists must have considerable experience in dissecting human bodies. ‘These tribes. prepare 
‘in alcoholic beverage, kambui or wagorru, from Pandanus fruit: which is roasted, bashed with stones, 
‘and macerated in water. ‘There is evidence of totemism and phallic worship. A prehistoric, 
fossilized skull of Pliocene age, discovered in association with Genyornis and other extinet creatures 
‘at Tenant's Creek in North-Central Australia, has been placed in the Musoum of the Royal College 
‘of Surgoons and will be described by Sir Arthur Keith, 

‘The lecture was illustrated with a film, slides, and gramophone records of ceremonial chants, 














A New Mesolithic Industry ; the Natuflan of Palestine. Siimmary of a communication presented by 
Miss D. A.B. Garrod : 8 December, 1981; of MAX. 1931, 159, 

Until cently the true Mesolithic was unknown in Palestine, although certain industrion | ff 
found on surface sites were wrongly called Mesolithic by local workers. 

Tn 1928 the British School of Archwology: in Jerusalem undertook excavations in the cave of 
‘Shukbo, in Western Judaca, Here was found a layer containing a microlithic industry without pottery, 
resting on the eroded surface of a Moustorian breccia, 

Tn 1929 the School started work in the Valley of the Caves, an important site at the western 
foot of Mt. Carmel. A large eave, known as the Mugharet el-Wad, yielded a microlithic industry 
‘closely related to that of Shukba. In this case it was separated from the Mousterian by four 
wrignacian layers. 
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‘Two subdivisions could be recognized in the Mesolithic at the Mugbaret el-Wad, of which the 
more recent was practically identical with Shukba, while the older differed from it in some respects. 
‘Many bone implements and two remarkable carvings were found in the lower layer. 

‘This industry is so distinctive as to require a name of its own, and I have called it Natufian, from 
the Wady en-Natuf at Shukba, 

Many burials were found in the Natufian layer at the Mugharet el-Wad, and in three cases 
hoad-dresses of shells and bone beads were found in place on the skeletons. 

‘On the terrace of the eave the Natufian layer rested on bedrock, and here we found @ remarkable 
series of “constructions,” including rock-cut basins, a pavement of limestone slabs, and a rough 
stone wall. 

‘The Natufian would appear to antedate the first appearance of pottery in Palestine, Since, 
by oross-dating with Egypt, we know that pottery was being made in Palestine at least us early as 
4500 n,c,, we may date the Natufian at 5000-8000 n.c, 


Excavations at the Cave Mugharet-el-Kebarah, near Zichron Jakob, Palestine. Summary of a communi 
cation presented by F Turville Petre : 8 December, 1931. 


15 2h Mugharot-l-Kebarah is situated in w limestono lift overlooking, the coastal plain 
and the Mediterranean near the southern end of the Carmel range. 

Excavations carried out in the early summer of 1930 showed that below a mixed level (A) containing 
remains of all periods from the First Bronze Age to recent Arab was a Mesolithic occupation, level 
(B) typical of the newly discovered Natufian culture. Below this was a second Mesolithio level, (C) 
overlying Middle Aurignacian deposits, 

Level B yielded very numerous flint wickle blades, and microlithie implements among which cres- 
cents predominated : thiero was also the usual series of scrapers, gravers, ete, Further, there was a 
great quantity and variety of worked bone objects including points, fish hooks, harpoons, pendants, 
Of special interest was a complote sickle-blade haft decorated at the handle with « carving of a goat's 
head, and throe other similarly decorated handles. Associated with this level wero a number of human 
burials, 

Level © contain 




















‘ large number of miorolithic implements, among which a very elongated 
triangular form greatly predominated. Normal sized serapers, gravers, ote., occurred but in amall 
qnanti ; the flint series does not seem to resemble ver closely that from any hitherto known site. 
Probably to be attributed to this level are the remains of a number of cromated human skeletons, 


Hopi Agriculture and Land Ownership, Summary of a Communication presented by Professor C. 
Daryll Forde : \5 December, 1931. 


16 esting and gathering have played litle par in Hopi economy, while the herds of sheep they 

have reared since Spanish times are relatively unimportant compared with thoso of the Navajo. 
Dependence on agriculture, despite the desert conditions, is possible on account of the peculiar 
character of the flood water run-off from the mesas. Flash floods following the storms descend the 
canyons and scarps, fan out over the lower Innd forming washes, without cutting « definite channel. 
Apart from the gardens at springs there is no irrigation, merely the planting of patches of ground 
likely to be flooded, although erosion may be arrested and flood water held up on small patches in 
narrow gullies hy erecting low dams of stones and brush. In recent years, however, definite channels 
or arroyos have been cut across some of the washes, seriously reducing the flooded area and destroying 
much valuable land, This may in part be due to overgrazing of the mesas by the Navajo and Hopi 
flocks promoting more rapid run-off, but other factors may be operating, since eyoles of arroyo cutting, 
have occurred in the past. One, indeed, appears to coincide with the abandonment of many Pueblo 
sites in the south-west at the end of the Great Pueblo period. 

Arable land is, therefore, rather rigidly restricted, and there are definite, although disputed, 
boundaries between the lands of each village. The village lands are parceled out into major areas 
nominally owned by the clans, and marked by boundary stones roughly incised with clan symbols, 
‘The clan lands are not concentrated in one place but subdivided into several lots in different parts 
of the village territory. Each family has field patches within several of its clan’s lands, ‘This 
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produces a superficial resemblance to opet-field systems and distributes the risk of crop failure, as all 
fields are subject to a double hazard, i.e. of being washed out by too fieroe a flood, or of receiving 
no water in n particular year, 

‘The matrilineal clan organization is reflected in the control of land. ‘The family plots are 
theoretically controlled by women, the older women disposing of fields to their daughters as they 
‘marry and have need of them. The actual cultivation and all field work except at harvest time, is 
undertaken by men, the husbands and unmacried sons of the clanswomen, who may have no personal 
lien on the fields they cultivate and, indeed, in the case of husbands, are not themselves members 
of the clan. ‘The clan leaders may apportion fields if need arises, handing over some of those of dwindling 
families to others whioh are growing in numbers and have more labour to cultivate them. Certain 
fields are also reserved for the chiefs of societies; these are cultivated on behalf of the chiefs by working 
parties drawn from appropriate societies. 

Tn practice, the matrilineal inheritance of land is not strict. Mon frequently cultivate fields in 
their own clan lands, received from their matrilineal relatives, for the benefit of their own families, 
which do not of course belong to their clan. Such fields may not, however, be passed on for the use 
of the man's sons without. permission of the owning clan, and such use would only be given for life 
‘without right of bequest. Women may similarly in practioe acquire the use of fields in the lands of 
the father’s clan. ‘These practices, which are recognized as inconsistent with the theory of elan 
ownership, are rarely interfered with by the clan leaders, and serve to compensate for inequalities in 
the size of the lands of various clans and families, 

Magioo-religious practices are of great importance at every stage in cultivation. Agricultural 
‘objectives are prominent in several of the major ceremonies (e.g: the Katcina initiations at the begin- 
‘ning of the year); the summer may be prolonged and rain produced at the great ceremonies during the 
‘year or by small groups gathering for the purpose. Plant growth is stimulated hy sympathetic magic 
pructised by individuals and by working parties in the fields. ‘The individual cultivator has a shrine 
in his field and by prayer-offerings endeavours to protect his plot and ensure its fruitfulnes, 




















Open Public Lectures: For Lecturea I, 11, IIL, of this course see Max, 1931, 272-4. 
iv. Hillmen and Head-hunters in Northern India. By Colonel 7. 0. Hodson : 2 November, 1031, 

‘The lecturer doseribed the racial andl Linguistic elements in N. and N.H. India; wumamaried 4 7 
‘the social structure, educational aystem and general mode of life, past and present of the 
head-hunting tribes of those areas, among them the Garo, Khasia, Kachari, Rabha, Naga, Kuki, 
and Wa; and examined the complexity of motives, individual, religious and economic, to which 
the practice of head-hunting owes its vitality. A right understanding of these factors, and an 
intelligent handling of them, are essential to the future welfare of these virile peoples. 


vs From Pariah to Brahman in Southern India. By F. J. Richards, M.A., 1.0.8, + 9 November, 1931. 
[After 0 brief survey of the geographical, historical and racial factors operative in S. India, 
Mr. Richards sketched in rough outline the socinl organization, from the lowest to the highest 
grade, of the five chief nations of 8. India—Maratha, Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, and Malayalam. In 
general pattern these national systems are similar, but they differ from each other in the position and 
status assigned to the communal unite of which they are composed, and in structural details. Tn 
essentials these aystems owe little to the Vedio tradition of Upper India, but that tradition has 
Played a part in giving them their final impact. The impact of Western ideas has accentuated social 
Cleavages, and in present-day India“ communal sentiment is the one stable factor in political life.” 
‘vi. Historians and Painters of the Mughal Court, By J. VS. Wilkinson, M.A. : 16 November, 1931. 
‘The historical importance of Mughal painting is quite distinct from its msthetic value. 
It is an art, professedly, of illustration, chronicle, and portraiture. It was given its direction by 
the personal tasks of the early emperors. But the artists had a natural talent for observing and 
recording the life around them, and for seizing character. It thus forms a unique commentary on 
the copious written history of the time, though it cannot be said to take the place of written history. 
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‘Tt was stimulated at first, in technique, by Persian masters and examples, and later gained 
‘much from imitating European realistic devices—shading, modelling, perspective, Indian appre~ 


cintion of European 
Jesuits in Agra, under Akbar. 


fart is illustrated by the interest shown by all classes in a Madonna shown by 


‘Mughal painting illustrates every detail in the lives of the emperors, their court and their armies; 
the personalities of all the chief men of the time, in separate portraits; the spiritual side of life; to 
some extent the life outside the court orbit, of the common people, agriculture, trades and professions ; 


everyday life and articles of common use. 


‘Dr, Goetz's recent study traces a clear process from primitive vigour to maturity and decadence, 
merely from pictures of the material culture of every day, 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Research Committees. 

‘The Council of the Royal Anthropological 
18  tnstitute tins docidod, in response to influential 

representations from the Fellows, to constitute 
© Research toes for moro intensive sth 
particular branches of Anthropology or particular 
roqions. 

"This is an important wiivanco in the samme direction 
‘us the Indian Rosearch Committec, which has been 
fat work for some years, and now takos rank a4 one 
Of these. 

Teis « nooessury procantion that the establishment 
‘of a Research Committeo should bo contingent on the 
willingness of some individual to act as eonvoner 
andl sueretary, and. make arrangements for its 
meeting, in consultation with the Avsistant 
Scerotary, who is authorized to. defray postage 
Other oxpensor will only bo defrayed by the 
Institute if proviously authorized by the Troasurer. 

Meetings will, as far as possible, be arranged for 
afternoons. Notices of Research Committees will bo 
Inserted in MAN (cover, p. 2), and on tho post cards 
‘announcing general meetings of the Institute. 

Meotings will bo open to all Fellows, but postal 
notices will only be sent to Fellows who desire 
them, Meetings will bo reported to. the ensuing 
‘mweting of Council, nnd summarized in Max, and 
in tho Journal. 

Research Coinmittoos arv established forthwith for 

: 1, Miss Tikdealey), Sociology 
Dribers), 
































(Dr. (Mr, “Mateotm), India 

(Me. Hocart)- 

Wellcome Gold Medal for Anthro 
ological 


‘The Council hus given public notice that the date 

19 before which coaayy must be taatted for the 

sompetition of postponed. from 
Deoember M1, 1081, to March 31, 1032," 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 

‘The Lime, Rice-Straw, and the Convolvulus in Indian 

Primitive Practice. Summary of a communica. 

20 ion by 8.8. Bruhoven, CLE. : 18th November, 

3 
‘The uso of limes in India for warding off 
evil influences ot birth or marriage, and os 
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vehicles for the removal of disease. 
tstablished. In thespooial rite of muthmdrane ("The 
Folk Lore of Bombay," p, 241) @ charmed limo 
i sent to tho house of n victim and eauses his death, 
Roports from the Central Provineo Pol 




















that whore tho use of poison is suspocted, 
u sur th boxy’ of the deceased. In 
a is not certain whether poison oF fear 
° hy muthmdrane is tho tue cause of 


ifn spell on tho pai 
regarding’ the ownership of & mango 
Ratnagiri district of Bombay was recently” dealt 
ch by’ binding « Knotted. wisp of straw to. tho 
tivo andl to the persons involved in the dispute 
when this had been done, the teee eould not bo 
touched until a Kaut or omen from the loool village 
hl been obtained. In yonno eases the dacision 
5f a magistrate ix now accepted instond of w Kaul, 

‘Tho convolvuhis, Zpomaa biloba known as the 
moryadvel, which grows on. the sandy shore of 
Ratnagiri Bay, is one of somo 226 marriage guardians 
or devaks which regulate the intersmarringe of 
Iurmorous canto sections in the Bombay: Presidency. 
‘The significance of these devaky was discussed, and 
recently, theories regarding their meaning’ and 
origin. 

Some Pyrenean Folk Customs, Summary ofa 
Stier Violet ifrd" WOK December, A081. 

QA Mtustrated by original: lantern  atides cand by 
‘gramophone records of local music. 

‘This survey embraced the northern slopes 
of the entire range, from French Catalonia 
(Rowsillon) to. the Basque country. On this 
western ond of the chain as far as the province of 
Viscaya, Spanish Basque customs also. were dis 
cused." Catalan carnival customs are punetilionsly 
carried out, notably the " Bear Hunts "of Vallespir, 

ondertally. completo. fertlity-eult ites, and. tho 

Bail de la Poste” at Prats de Mollo—a_publio 
judgment on the behaviour of the giels during tho 
Year The Death of Camival ean hae be ter 
een than in this valley. 
of tha Catalan Cobia ban we perforned and the 
monstrous hobby-horse, the * Poulain de Peaenna,’ 
was shown, Further west, the Fronch Basque 
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* Mascarades " with Hobby-horse and Man-woman, 
Dogin their “ Cavaleades" with rough smusic and 
end with a glorified Riding the Stang in punish- 
ment of bad conduct, Records of Basque Txist: 
Dand-music wero given. Other ceremonies aro the 
Féte Dieu (France) and the Corpus Christi (Spain) 
processions with their petticoated dancers, thn 
Bpanish-Basque  sword-dances, the so-called 
eAritehes'adunces "in the Central Pyrenees, and 
‘a Mummors Play found in Bardges 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 
‘Second International Congress of Linguists: Geneva, 
2th to 2h. 2 
his ‘Congress was much more largely: 
attended than the first one, ‘Thero was 
{list of over 200 members, from 28 countries, 
Switearland, Franco and Holland contributing the 
Dagest groups. The absence of somo of the German 
PEbee on nocount of tho final crisis was 
much regretted, The opening meeting waa attended 
by a reprmentative of the Government of Geneva, 
who welcomed the members on bebalf of the 
Government, ‘Tho Royal Anthropological Institute 
‘was represented by Dr. C, 0, Blagden. 

“Tho prinoipal questions discussed in tho genoral 
‘moctings wero tho improvement of technical aids 
to reoarch and publication, such as an agrood 
terminology, bibliographies, ‘the classification of 
material, and tho like; the part played in tho 
‘volition of lan ‘by unconsciows phenomons 
‘and doliberate volition, respectively the advis- 
ibility and pructioubility of an auxiliary inter- 
fintional language; the need of which was fully 
recognized, and was indeed obvious in tho cireum- 
thonetios and phonology and the 
the Indo-European family of languages 
‘with other familics of speech, All thea matters 
Wore disused, some of them in considerable dotail, 
‘An secount was alvo given by Mr. P. Scheuermeier 
of his expericnces in collecting dialect forms in 
Southern Switzerland and Norther Ltaly, which 
illustrated many practical points arising in the 
courne of such reiearch anid disclosed the diversity 
Of speech which is somotimes to be found even 
deithin such n small group as « single family. 

Tho other subjects considered were distributed 
among five sections, viz., general linguistics, 

hondties, Indo-European origins, Indo-European 

guage, ail non-tndo-European, language 
wuping which illustrates the disproportionate 
tention oul given to the Indo-Exsopeat family 
tho expense of all the others. Tho inevitable 
division into nections, precluding as it did attend. 
lance at mor than a fifth of the sectional meetings, 
‘Wis to some extent mitigated by the distribution 
ff abstracts of the papers, which were mainly of a 
technically linguistic nature, But among the 
‘others may be montioned papers by Messrs, W. 
Doroinraki on sociology, and Iinguinton, 8. Felt 
fon the spread of \do-European family 
‘over Northern Europe in prehistoric 

times, H, Maspéro on the relationship of the lang- 
mies of Eastern Asia, A. Nehring on linguistic 
palmontology, end Sir Richard Paget on the 
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gestural origin of language. Tt'must bo added that 
fh sectional prograrmmes often Toft very” ita time 
In the evenings and afternoons ther were several 
oeptions. ul oxeursions. Careful. preparations 
consmitteo andthe Tocal “organizing” cornmitte. 
Te intended that the next Congres should bo 
Thirteenth International Congress of Orientaliss + 
Tiyden September 7eh to 12th, 1931. 
Te ee terete co Bata 98 
trios conmmuiniented the following reports 
io. greater, part attondod the. Congress, thought 
the, absonee of mony: German members wat noticed 
many jeoplo, had’ to. stay. at the Hogue oF at 
Noominije: which involved some extra expentiture 
trion wore represonted by dalogaten of their govern 
Tuonto, aealerson, universities or learned socletios 
iho nections, vi, Amtyridlogy, Bayptology’ Western 
Wt Conteal Asa, th Far Rast and Lavdonesi Enda, 
hidaism, Islam and. Papyrology, m new addition 
e'woul! be out of place to enutorate here all tho 
Pr tgenoral anthropological interost tho Tolowi 
ade mnticnees B. Koschaker, " Dax Vorbot 
Buciohungon aun Mottorrechts” C.F. Laknnn= 
Huupt, " Die roomorphe Sonktur an yorarmonisch- 
“ grtn at ermal rgecishtcr Hheao 
‘ Fungens” Kx. 8, Sandford, " Reetnt. dovelopments 
Gallo,“ Tafloences ‘mutuellon entro ta etrarique 
su Broche-Orient et ello do ix Chin Fepoque 
Urheimat tod frihoste Wandreungon der Aust 
ice” (mainly on the preistori evidence, which 
hndothordaea), RP. Maan," Customs, ceremonies 
{mn auperstiions connected with the ‘naming. of 
«ling in other eountrios C. A. Aritas Rapp 
“ihe anthropology” of tho Near Rast" and BM. A: 


[Nos. 21-28. 
for discussion of the points raised in tho papers. 
hind heen made for the Congress by its permanent 
hold in Romo. 
"Kt this Congress the Royal’ Anthropological 
‘he number of members exceeded 700, of whom 
fand regretted, Leyden being « small town, « good 
‘of timo. Apart from individual members, 89 coun. 
‘There was a vory full programme, distributed among 
Somnitic languages and. peoples, Old Testament and 
papors included in the programme. Among those 
or Geachwisterohe bet den Hethitern und seine 
*chalidisohen, etruakischen tnd chinesivchen Bronzo- 
“ in tho study’ of palaolithie man in Egypt," H. C. 
* dos Tang ot avant," R. von Heine-Geldern, 
will have to be correlated with the cultural, linguist 
© childron in India, as compared with those pre- 
‘The anthropological approach to the Old 











‘Tho genoral meotings were confined to an Opening 
session and a closing one, in which » number of 
Fesolutions were passed having reference to the 
Promotion of various branches of Orientalism, and 
Tt was decided to hold the next congress at Rome, 

During the week the members were invited to a 
special Government reception in the Ridderasal 
tat the Hague (on which occasion the Prinee Consort 
was prosent and the Minister for the Colonies 
delivered an address), and to a municipal reception 
in the Lakenhal Musoum at Leyden. Goveratnent 
Uolegates wero also specially summoned by the 
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‘Quoen to her country seat, where she was then in 
residence, and personally ‘received them. ‘There 
were a humber of excursions and amusements, 
‘among which may be mentioned @ very successful 
dinner at Noordwijk, honoured by the presenos 
‘of the Prince Consort; and a performance of 
Savanese shadow play, followed by a scene from 
‘a Javanese drana with real actors, and preceded by 
f lecture on Indian musie with yooal and instra- 
smontal illustrations by Profesor Sambamoorthy, 

sh aroused much interest. ‘The week 
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concluded with » visit to Amsterdam, and its fine 
Koloniaal Instituut. Profesor Snouck Hurgronje, 
‘who called to mind that ho had attended the Sixth 
Grientalist Congress at Leyden in 1883, mado a 
most efficient president. ‘The success of the Congress 
was largely tue to him and to. the admirable 
Organization which had prepared it, Its enquiry 
stall was of groat assistance to visiting members, 
Who will not forget its pleasant and. polyglot 
cfficiency, nor the kindly hospitality extended, to 
many of them by the Leyden resid 




















REVIEWS. 

Primates. Yerkes. ipet me ‘social ni cipal but is happily 
a Seudy of Amtiwopoe tine, cur kuowlodge is taney. The onabg-outa 

The Great Apes, = Study of Anthropold Life at grogarioun) adult maker aro soually found 





QA Hinwen, Yate Gniveraty Pri 





London, Hu 











irey Milford, Ozford University Press, 1929 
Pp, six, 652 illustrations, Price £2 5s, 

‘This ‘comprchensive treatise on the Great Aper 
is w wonderful achiovement, Not only does it oom- 






prise original contributions by tho authors, but 
Toviow of tho entire literature of the subject with 
many important extracts translated from. 
Rrssian. Unlike’ many comparative works it never 
eaves tho reader in doubt as to. the relative 
reliability of the authorities quoted, A vory earoful 
summary in tabular form of the more important 
Physical characters and phyaio-biological features of 
the groups studiod is a further aid. ‘Tho attitude of 
the authom is strictly sofentifie; generalizations 
‘aro avoided, or only made after careful statement 
6f the limitations of tho data from whieh they are 
drawn. ‘Thus there is no dogmatism as to instinet 
and habit, an act. is looked upon as a particular 
pattern of behaviour, and is found to exhibit 
M hath structurally given and individually acquired 
hubits.”” ‘Tho literature concerning the great apes 

stato of nntury is onrofully sorutinized, and it ix 
fieen that our knowledge is weanty, but tho anthro- 
pologist must bo grateful for the reliable arrange- 
nent of such observations as have been made, 
‘Thus nest building has been reported in. trees for 
tho orang-outan, chimpanzee and gorilla, while the 
attor usually constructs nesta on the ground; nesta 
fare used as sleeping places, those of the chimpanzee 
tare the most elaborate, “yet they are genorally 
‘occupied for one night only as the group moves 
6n in search of food. 

Valid evidence, conbling us to appreciate the 
social tion of tho apes is still almost lacking. 
For instance, only of the chimpanzee, and that in 
captivity, is it certain that menstruation is monthly 
“with w period of sexual activity following it, while 
wo do not know for certain whether in any’of the 

there ism tendency towards seasonal mating, 

the perio of gestation is only “said to be 
“nine months” in the three great species. 

‘Phe size and organization of the natural living 

group of tho great apos is a subject of the greatest 























‘lone; females may bo seen two or three together 
‘with a fow offspring, but are snid to go off lone 
to bear thoie young. ‘Tho latter aro thought to 
leave their mothor at about thro years, and to 
become mature at about eight years, but’ nothing 
seems to be known of their adolescenes of courtship, 
Of tho chimpanzoo rather moro is, know 
nocial cohesion seems to. be much greater, the 
fathor boiny 
is no evidence for monogam 
hood the chimpanzee ch ilopond 
if parents and prowumnably also of othor adult 
members of the social group. Simultaneously 
“it tends to shift allogianoo from the initial farnily 
connection to the band of immature individuals, 
"There aro no observations at prosent to indicate 
whethor tho latter type of group is usually 
constituted by. children, adoleseonts, or: both, 
© Prowumably, shortly after tho attainment of 
wexual maturity the individuals tend to rejoin 
the origi 















sociated with the family, but there 
Inte 


























for the presumption that the mature 
individual returns to the parental gro 

stated groups of acdolov 
touch with the parental group) and the 
suggestion i prima facie more probable. 'The 
former course Would aio a number of questions 
of the greatest social interest: wonkd. the you 
know the parents after years of separation; woul 
they’ again submit to authority, and how would 
tho social and sexual re-groupment work? In a 
group observed in captivity by Sokolowsky, con. 
‘sting of one old and ono young malo and two 
females, the old male was edmpletely dominant— 
th young mile only achioving copulation when the 
senior was asleep. 

‘Females in captivity have shown normal sexual 
behaviour during gestation but no sexual activity 
‘during lactation. “If this holds good in the wile 
state it should have important bearing on the 
formation of the social group. 

‘As many as nine gorilla sleeping nests have 
been observed together, and this seems the only 
indication of the sizo of the gorilla group. 
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Statements as to monogamy and polygamy 
hhave been made and there seems some, evidence 
to suppose that the lowland gorilla of the Cameroons 
may be monogamous, while the mountain variety 
may. be polygamous. 

Detailed! observation of behaviour in the great 
‘apes has 40 far only been possible in. captivity 
‘and under experimental conditions, and of that, 
‘and of the results of experiments on the senses, 
tho authors give a woalth of intoresting information. 
Here it ean only be mentioned that great personal 
Variation in response is noted among individuals 
of the samo species. ‘The temperaments of the 
species, however, conform so much that the chim- 
Panzeo’ can definitely’ be called extravert. and the 
gorilla introvert, chimpanzee is considered 
th most emotional of all the apes and his extravert 
nature makes him an excellent subject for experi- 
mont. Ho is quick to imitate and shows much 

‘osity. The gorilla, on tho other hand, appears 
‘weak in imitative impulses, andl his curiosity. i 
limited to interest in. thingy that directly concem, 
himself, but his attention appears na good as that 
‘of tho chimpanzee and he often shown ral insight 
in the polution of 
‘conditions. Tho authoty  atteibt 
failure to keop the gorilla in captivity 
greater dolicacy: of constitution but to luck of 
‘adaptability to now foods and environment on the 
part of the animal and failuro to overcame this 
‘on the part of keepers, BRENDA Z, SELIGMAN, 


Africa: Archmology. 
‘The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony. 





























Leakey. 








Breer Metre tere 
Bion ci Eth OF Meth e258 
Et Hoa 


"Th work of tho Rast Aion Archicological Expedition 
uae rightly arcu ntenad Intent both for tho prospect 
ie holds gat of linking to tho better lawn Baropoan 
Aiton tho Steno Age cultaron of South Afren ni ben 
‘of the reported dacovery of lnduntin, noraally aso. 
Slated’ with Hono soplens, in. geslogieal hori 
‘ourideeably below thei known appearance of the 
‘cin in, ops ‘Wo Ar thro roy gral 
‘xpaition’ leader for the prlimina’y acecunt of 
fen reste to date,” ‘Though the hook suporwdon nad 
‘correct ealior ropoeta, ik no wae reprosonte the fll 
Palo bnew hick woul 
ie nferenn A th sans 
ond paleontological appends and 
Mbundantitttrations a aretato, irably reproduced 
{ie haltctono and alo in exerlient denwings by en. 
Burkitt t furnishes laminating material for digestion: 
"Tho grologeal data. that ‘provide n.chromslogenl 
franc ure exponed oho second chapter nad in an 
Spo by olan, wile Bro inhi nexton, 
siilch he attempts 10 reconcile Simpeow' deductions 
Boed onthe cyclo of radiation with the infeenoes fom 
the laws of asmospheri circulation. one, wugsta 
Sorolatiens tte Hat Aan pil an eth 
fuclations. Teley int tivo major puviale 
Sid tito post-pvial wet phase,” ‘The fst Vory Tong, 
fe'tow teemel Karastan! and in compared. with ths 
Gens Mina intepiacal“iltyporon ond ctor plea: 
Gen tegialal, “Hipporion and other plea- 
tere foals occur in ‘Dope. Ths Fate 
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Bee cei oy acer 
Sree cote aa rere 

Soe ree 
‘Thon comeaa second major pluvial, the Gamblian, with 
Se Cot rengrepety oe 
Spee eee 
with an intervening rtrent. £0,300 foc vel, The 

mate 
i 








Gamblin maxinia are cory 
slucintions tively. 
‘essentially modern fauna bu 
Dovids and equids, 
sand suporticially: redden 
(equal t0 the Anclon 
finds fresh formations 
Makalian, during which tho lakes rose 375 foot above 
Prevent levels. Brooks equatos this moist phaao with 
the BOhI wdvanco and the northarn elimatio to 
‘the end af the Atlantic: iange from Boreal to 
Atlantic Is regarded an puroly local. Frosh deposits 
‘of wolian ‘aund mark n roturn to ‘ley conditions, com 
1 to the Sub:-Horoal phaso of the North after which 

in tho Nakuran wet phase, equated to the European 
Sub-Atlantic, the lakos again ros to 15 foot above 
prosont levols. 

‘Tn lato Kamasian daposite Leaky f 
tools of Chollean types (hand-axen of 




























‘context. The 
fry” Tncluden “riangular “hi ‘ovntes and 
Cian atari eh 
ralved flaking (but not apparently. propel nes 
Dintforms) wn stono balls ook used am hasaane stan) 
fo that oomipariaga with w Mouaterian of tho Comin 
ape age than abate 

fa Lower Gninbian wilte aid gravels, (equated to 
asian) ner ners of flao-oola tt oan presente 
Lowor "Keniyn, Moustorian.” Rough backed-bladea 
{a osrapar ete, ave ay ld 
‘u"* Lower Kenyh Aurignacian * thongh no gravers wero 
found, "A reforunce to: Obermaier Pro-Ca ht 
have beet ralovant b 
(gravels (= Worm) and aupert wt 
SKonym Aurigacian  covupation-layor in. Ctniies 
Cave i an tnd nh bladén worked on bats 






























isingly like Hungarian Proto-Soluteoan. Tho industs 
Eeome tho loa Segara a en indapandonty thou 
ova, vont of he fn Mourn, roby 
Ender eanthropie isons. 
ipper Kenyn Aurigmcian x found with Ken 
Suittbay tn late Gamblin ute and up a both, aa 
Dred 9 ho cond maxim ofthat fia, Gasables 
Gaver ‘The: type tole aro bonuitlly worked beckett: 
Slo, reminiscent of Chatelporon. Ge oore samy 
‘Groveita fre imp anid ung ring (net wih 
Figs 27-7 looks vers tik the into Non type), pater 
{ertoo,nalabed)y era serepere and eeertes tool inter 
Drool an a aitow-irayer’ Ther‘ alvo rany woud 
{tule ‘rao the ey 
which European parlisisarw etd, Sh author found 
Sonne Fano or hh pr a 
Dendeniy: that the" Auegacian rtoue® cannot 
Executed by portaion, na Balfour long ago remarked 
‘Toobin Incustry’ whic so strongly, reals the 
Gaprnn of North Africa altho Lower Atrignedan of 
ope nveriielesameitod wh pottery. "Oue 
Sete to avout roaling fom 
‘cating tho Sasko of beaket ith cay, In ths upper 
{avets of the cave dopenit pottery tncottes monn comtton 
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and nt the top the already: famous burials lay. Tho 
Skeletons ere Ulvarated ai ‘ar tated v6 be unllko 
‘movdern negroes, but are not farther desoibed here. 
‘Above the Selby" love in tho eave an separa 
therefrom by tho Balan sand of the fink. post-plal 
dry phuse, comer alayornteribute to the Macalian sith 
the E'Bimonteitan eure with ond, pote, 











ogo at se, nanan, ad leary 
{including  fow gravers) reared as & davoloproent 6 
Kenya: Atrigmatian."Eleawhero in" late, Makalan 





w fulton ke dh, South 
‘Apioan’ Wilton’ aawctated with pottery. ix mported 

TElmenteitan ” and” Kenya Wilton "ato both termed 
rmeaolitie, 

Finally wo have two * neoithio cultures Gummban 
‘A nnd B, beat heown from intermenta under barrow. 
‘The former io characterind by. baskot pots, paralcled 
froin he deri Wier aged wheal 
{he Nokoran, wot the Inter al 

eran survey a tans bows il bends of agate and 


Leakoy compares th culturo sequence 
utopean, inkentally meting tat tin 
io ft an ra hypo 
ttivanced ‘by ‘by Shet anknown to. Sur 
erin roa ng 
natolognte, the Stone Age chron 
d's inevitably ety tentative fact which 
have eon farther emphasized fw book. 
ve nee ofthe layman 
GORDON CHILDE. 
































‘therwfan adesirably acted te 
‘well aa tho apectalint 


Religion. 











Der perenne ps 
escent, Mahle 


der Urvilker ; 
96 Urvitar Asien una Acaertons 
Weimine aht ance etches hie: 
‘The Origin and Growth of tii W. eh 
in iro of Religion, Hy W. Schmidt. 
‘Translated from the tierman by H. J. Rowe, 1931, 
Eom le) 
in Unite hers of Father Schl’ Vreorang 
sopeted 2 S9TE Ne ac cn ae 
peloee seat as veltes tote ie tee 
Petree 
fe tenia Be 
YS, eet ti ar he oe 
Liesl ap ted alr iyent 
hhow published describes Une religions of the. pritive 
as ant Ataesinn tees tree 
ely eth tea atin Deas ete 
epnitek ole igi chase ean eee 
arate cel Red mah eng 
iVigased es aa coe Ree 
sid ater Seni al ho compar 
nett ot gitar i ence en et 
tho author's viows, It is based on. tho larger works 
enecmrrasionl are unite tones weal tae 
scowl aerate Si 
Suaiehge borne ee 
ject Stool, an nctowt of te variom theories moveerart 
Wah ads acorn 
hegtegeitset eae) 
face falling oPko ena sea coat Sepa 
foal tous ant Gai aie eee Sao 
fies Th toiet of te nee iy te Pear aes 
eel eA ats tei Soom ee 
Reeve tate Ik cease rates 


























stimulating even when eno least ‘with itn, He 
eases his own convictions forcibly and clearly, 
-starta with the declaration that in the whole rlorain 


of ethnology the old evolutionary. school is: bankrupt, 
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“The lovely long single lines of development which it 
‘ tised to construct so readily have beon shattered and. 
as iticisin of the new: historical 
ight of his 
learning into the scale in favour of the school of cultural 
histcry, headed by Gribnor and Ankerman, Ho clainis 
that they are" able to Tift even the unwritten movements 
"of culture out of the featureloas plane whore they lay. 
4 ind another in 

















exposition of the Historical x 

of the culture-circles, Primitive, Primary, Secondary and 

‘Tortinry, which it haa discovered, This ts. eb, ho 
ints, transitory theory, one of many orrors,” but 

‘0 permanent ‘entire and. therefore ws 

© enduring tru 

schol Fathor: Sch 

















featabliahed. two ‘cnnected propositions, vi 


Gods are found among. ant only among, the ‘peoples 
who ary othnologically cktost, and that all thene ethino: 
logically oldest peoples havo such gods. "Hlis contonth 





fa that the farthor we jo back among the peoples of 
Primary culturo wo fod lew ef anima anh magic ait 
‘ clearve conception of a High God. In his historical 
roviow ho naturally makes much of Andros Tang, eho 
by hia criticisms "cut the ground from under tho Toot 
© of the animistic theory.” Ho believos. that the 
‘Supreme Being of tho primitive eulturo ia roally tho God 
of « monothoism, anid that the roligion which inelicos 
hy geoulnelymouotheiatic, "hi i true, ho syn, 
‘of most. Pigmy tribes, the primitive Busliwen and othaes, 
Tn lator culttiros this monotheistic creed ix obeured by 
& growth of fouishiam, ote. Ono chapter i given to & 
description of the High God as coneaived by the oarliost. 
coultum. He in altogother good, und without exception 
‘unalterably righteous; he. ia dbo omnipotent Creator 
fand source af morality; Ie is not otione, uc ie Wore 























‘hipped hy prayer isl sacrifice. "Wo eannat 
the ‘question po 


poaitivly, with sclantifio accumey and 
i how this bel 





Mt did nob 
im, ghost. worsh 
the roligion of thy 
© any Of thea ie 
iidorations, 


{imiem, totam or magi 
2 Nigh god shoul owed 

‘ot appearn” fon 

Ah thoorit teach, tees elements eo 

Prodice noch nolgton only as the last ad highest 
«Rage of lang, complicated. proces of evclutin 

tulvanco.” Bul to fa fom bathe latent of religions 

“thn” ona Se chamcteratio. of tho "oldest. peepan 

Secon, uh laren thor ayo te fun a 
AT among’ thes arti people (chey Tow bed 
touemiams ftih-worship or anima) or only ia 
feahle form, ain tho cus of angie mid Eat work 
“ sa) wae n‘form tha the powerful and couspicv 

Folgion of the high god cothd not have been terse 
“ from thee} while te flly-devaloped forma of tone 

tlements do not appear, ax we have toon, unit lee 
ulturonthove oft primacy and secpndary nagess® 
Father Schmid flower further that if we cou 
bahind the prinitive cultures-wo should sul fd ihe 
religion of the High God; ie i'nct only an essential 
5 grr of he nt ant hana cae, bt 
wean deeply iy rooted init atthe very daw af 
no, before the indivitoal groupe had soparsted ross 
fe "another, "This to" aay that, the wiping at 
manag is peal ith Shana ao. 

Father Schmide ightly declares that i the duty of 
an vetgntor nt lt i ea the uve ny 
Way influones his ttting forth ef hstercal fates at ie 
‘cognizes that abwolute fred from prconceved wees 
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is beyond any man’s power. One ean hardly rosist the 
feeling that preconerived ideas influence him in his 
reconstruction of primitive religions just as, it may bo, 
ix opponenta rt swayed by" the preconception that 
primitive monotheism is impossible. Te is a matter: ct 
Silence, The appeal must lie to facta, and wo may, well 
Suspend judgment tll the available facts have. been 
Sxtimativnly™ gathered wnt their authontioity | fully 
‘ottablishod. EW. SMITH, 








Scotland : Archzology. 
‘Skara Brae: A Pictish Vil 


Childe. 
Orkney. 2 
don. CTI: gs 





Bravo "F onion Chie, La 1 
ea, 24 iluatrations im 
{eet and plan. Pree 1 Te. bd, el, 


‘Once aseuin there fsa boon revealed in tho British Isles 
‘a prehistorio sito of auch far-reaching that it 
Imply merita a volute to ital. Neoowsarly the book it 
Of krvator interest to tho archuedlogist than to the general 
eater, but it fails (te purpose admirably. "Tho site and 
tr cultural alfnitios have, boon thoroughly and clearly 
Aiscussed by Profemsor Childe, and chapters, doaling 
fespoctively. with the human «nd animal temaing have 
boon contributed by Proteasors TH. Bryce and D, M, 8, 
Wataon. Beside lavish” illagteations, thor is. “an 
foxcollent plan colours to show. the’ four wteuctural 
a antl aaven sections which ilustento tho complex 
Renta of midlon around apd beneath tho buildings. 

‘Tho wnckint village conaiste of ton dwellings and a 
workshop, all fairly elaborate structures of dry masonry. 
Tilney about mirket place hd along 
arrow covered lanes. About tho dwellings and over 
the roots of nore of tho lates waa bankod « vast woo 
lation of refuse, and since this nppoarod to extend 
onoath oven the oldest foundations the site must have 
boon occupied for saveralgonerations. Within the 
Duilidings, somo walle of which still land nine fost high, 
woro found not ooly drains and hearths, but" boda, 
Mrewsers,* other furniture and. many implements 
recalling wooden forms, but bere inthis bloa 
fashioned of ston. Indeed. tho very structure of the 
fottlemont. waa dictated by adverse and perhaps 
Aatoriorating’ weather eonditions. 

‘The hugo collection of artefacts consiats of tools and 
‘omamonta of stone and bone, and pottery of Bronze 
‘Age typo evidently rolated to tho encrustod urns. “There 
swam, howoyer, no tray of rhetal oF of any” tnnpotted 
‘Object, and sinoo thare wna no marked cultural difference 
botweon the highest nt lowest loves of th allcmorackg 
midien, it soome that the Skara Brao folk must bave 
dwelt ih comploto iolation. ‘Their economy. roveale the 
foo atate, for their doxneatio animals, chelly sheop and 
Cattle, ery of uniform breeds unknown from thor 
Prohttoic site." Thso alone supplied thom with mont 
BE the nocossities of life, for they hunted and fished but 
foVlor, Know neither agriculture nor weaving, and dil 
fhot venturn upon the sea. The hraselves are 
Known chiefly from the romains of two wornen who had 
evidently, been victims of foundation sacrifice, ancl 
indeed the nuthor as been bold enough to eall thom in 
voine Pictish.” 

"To the vital question of date, Professor Childe has 
applied ‘vast erulition, but the loolation of Skara Bene 
Tikes docsion dificult. Tt is clear, however, that 

ithough Orkney abounds in brochs and earth:houses, 
fand thongh same of their architectural devices appear in 
the nevly discovered settlement, the Tron Ago culture 

‘to. 

















‘wth thon ino diferent rom thet of Skara 
‘Brno as to suggest that tho tio were widely separated in 
time.  Cortain resemblances, architectural and othoewiso, 
exist, however, between tho cultures of Skara Brae and 
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the megaliths, but these smilarition ary insufeiont. to 
‘oclare it village of mogalith-builders. A elose serutiny 
ff tho artefacts, howover, tends to indicate a Bronze 
fate, and hence the settlement may fit chronologi 
‘ancl also, perhaps, architecturally, between the megaliths 
fon the one hand and the brochs and earth-houses on 





this may bo, it is a most weloome sign 








that neientifc attontion ia at last being turned toward 
tho nogloctod but rato ancient 
buildinga, whoso ruins, like those of the rmogaliths, litter 


all the temoter and stonioe corners of tho Heitish Isles, 
has 
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Anthropology. 
Studies in Regional Consciousness and 
ent. Ensaye prevented to H. J. Ploure, D.Se 
Posd.y Profesor af Geography, Cniveraty, College 
apn alent ia by tere Peay, 

ply Oxford Untoersty 
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‘Price le. mete 
Few men have held it succeasion two professorships 


Pros, 1030. 


in the mubjocte nt the namo nivernty, and not May 
ave: prstuen! from their disciple auch «number of 
gece "rsarchery a fan’ Profomor. ete," wh 

ting, therfore, that the completion of his quart of 
fe contury's work on the naff al Aberyntwyth soul bo 
Sclobrate” by tho publication of a volume of aay, 
ilsstrative ot thn suried. typeof, work done by. bik 
former pupila. "This ie all tho more appropriate since 
the araanco of th wine coined eh un ema 
toe how and wider sphere of iloanee, 

‘As might havo been expect from the pupidy of ane 
wan hin ad rita hanno War, ean 
amye range rover’ w wide. ol “are pre 
Srologint, Femiling ws that Flodro once held the ehaie 
{inthis wabject; tho romaindsr are wholly oe pa 
Beographical though of thew the majority contain mel 
Sauabe wnthroplogicl monttor. 

“The fit and moet important of those exmaye in from 
tho pen of Mia RF. Fleming, and deals with factors in 
the ‘dovelopment of ‘usin, An wan to. be expected 
from one who haa so cormplately mastered, the lan 
‘of that country, this ®'n very thorough piece of work, 
Containing vast amount of information  hitherta 
Shavailablo to those ignorant of ‘that tongue, and 
Yaluable interpretation of the facta from, tho. stad 
fist ocim aap. Much of the atria en 
fore is esata! to the understanding of the people at 
i, tony in sh prem, butt the dant pat 

interesting’ paper, by Air. Es Eat Evans 
dicate ith the geography ofthe Pyreuee ail tis 
‘tfct that grogmphical factors have ‘produced on. the 
Movernonta of mankind. trom the ‘Upper. Palwolithe 
‘Kao aimoxt dawn. to tho present day. A third doa 
swith the geographical nid anthropological factors fo 
In aaociation with miner's pth in the lead ining 
tao Cardigan cotta by Me. Riya Ce 

‘Thero are a number of other papers of interest to the 
anthropologist. Among these ote muy mention ‘Me, 
B's ones’ paper on the typology and distribution of 
porate stan axon iy rope and South Wat Aa 

fie 8, Harris's contribution ‘on settlements ant fel 


























‘ems tn Goma andthe Bor’ ara on We 
od:teners and thar tale, ‘Tae Bociogesptn of 
the KalprnntsAcaroatens noi Palaangsia ear 

‘xperimt by Le Garrard; hs are hart of seasobal 
Seeupations od ehangen ithe weather ian HA. 
Sficremap ot the prbietcele wocdandt endl marcha 
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of England will be of great value to those studying the 
Pima f this county,” he volume i al of 
resting material, ix weil printed and contains a 





en oo eee 
South America. Nordenskidid. 
iEArheplosls ou bere de Arecons iy Baha 
Montessictt, lve Americont. Vol 2)? Pa 
99 Vr oatto 
Beer cosine te 


Anda, jnunubjeot whet has boon htt stadied nd Baro, 
Nordeoakiold haw rcken new ground in rouping 
togethr tho fn fom the vast aro of the water ok 
{Amaro So the tips wl platen wll by 
{revelation to thane people tn this country, of types of 
miknown, to! thon. ‘The Musca. in) Groat 
show litle of what Is here presented in mo 
ous. w manner.”"Tho Univerity Muscum of 
ogy und of Fuhinology at Cambridge tthe only 
Muscurn “ia. Fnglaod. which pouemes a seting from 
Marajo, th bowt known ato i tho area ‘whieh ie lax: 
ily from private ‘collections 
Tio do uneiro by 17 plates. Te ia 
ws, trinngolaeplscas of pottery 
mia, nel it 
an Anyona glancing theo 
rack. withthe extra 





































pte must be 
Titoronce betwean tho 





8) 

wo nuthor cousddorn the most developed culture of the 
region "was that of the Arawaks, who influenced the 
Guarani and. Caribe. This would necount for, the 
Aimilarity ‘otwoen the art of the Antilles and Breall 
shown ie moat startling manner by Pig. Up 12), where 
two birds" heads are shown trom the Antilles wad 
Santarons, Brasil, no exactly ali it is difioult to bellows 
they worn nat made by the same hand, or imitated on 


"To the Bast of tho Andos, as to tho Wost, the pottery! 
tartwaa developed in ainost rernurkable manor. "Painting, 
‘modelling ant engraving “were sed, alter the vessels 
Hac to enhance the beauty of their designs 
Qcendionnlly og from Santarvm (Plates XXIV, XNV, 
XXVIT und XXVIII) ‘one is forced. vo. ndiirw tho 
‘extraordinary towrle-force  roquited. to produce auch, 
‘complicated modelling, andthe skill in fring athe 
{han to admire the reult as a work of art. Tho plates 
‘could not he better, and everyone must be grateful to 
Haron Nordonakisht for ‘a work which will be the 
foundatign-stone for futury studies Yn an arva 4o tittle 
known. 1. C, G. CLARKE, 


America, North. Parsons. 


‘The Social Organization of the Tewa of New 

Mexico. By Elsie Clows Parsons. (Memoire af 
‘the American, Anthropological Association, Number 
XXXVI). Menasha, Wien U.S.A. 1920." Pp. 300, 
‘with 42 platen, 19 figures th kext, 7 maps and 6 genentogien 
In pocket, Price $3.75. 

‘Bi wuthor sates that of all the Pocblo peoples the 
‘Towa avo” boon the least aystematically studied. 
Bia combined with he Tact that only’ «very. few 
mondgraphs on these interesting and. tast-lisappear 
people have Leen pabiished as Bulletin of the Buren 
Of American Ethnology, will make the present volume 
‘weleome to anthrupologiata and sociologtsts. 
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‘The author is well known to students of North 
Amerioan’ Ethnology, and. the present. volumo, is at 
iNorough, palmteking, "and rollable ae hor former 
worn 

“The book deals principally with society. in all ite 
various ‘anpocte, but aiadents of primitive digi, 
Too: wil frei therein much to intorest them. Ceremonial 
Aasetng occupies no ows than 40 pages, art tho coloured 
pine sting he’ dances ew exelent in the 
Appendix (pp. 284-201) is given a ealleetion of fo 
fom Namib ue 

"Tea marringes are oxogusnous aa well as endogamous, 








‘Thus inthe San Iidefonao list (p. 86), out of sixteen 
marriages mentioned, eight are exogamous and eight 
fare endogamous (p. 83); but within recognized blood 


‘tien between vollatoral relations, maternal axl pater 
fink, there. isa considerable mostriovon it maErgy 
ties" Descendant. of tho sani grandparent, oe 
* gyon”great-grundparenta may not marry" (p32) 
Pontnujtit felt scene to bo the general rue, Wu 
inmong the unmarried there i a considerable dogree of 
promiscuity, and there are "many iogiisnate birthe 
P10). 
‘the "Towa. soem 
natural being. Tho 











to believe ina number of super: 
3 and the moon are both referred 














to aa. *old man’; and corn eal f= sprinkled avery 
morning for tho aun (p. 204 14.) Fino iy @ wornan, who, 
i fod by dropping erurabe in the fre. Wind in personis 





fled, antl it in aaid that the home of the wind x in the 
hori (p. 207). Beaiden thean deified elements the 
‘Towa believe in certain cloud beings, oxwhued, reputed. 
to live below springs he hilla oF mountains, 

"The rainbow is ono 











Psychology. Aldrich, 
The Primitive Mind and Modern civilization, My 
Fees ah an daecluson oy Praaet 
31. Siattoattt and one pte" OF Gung, 
et Tanke Teton Cos 16th 

Pp stb Bi Tee od 

Fe oot ey Nasional bank ba bs 
se ene hae ne claresy eaoree 
Br ill tad ths os lsal enero tb 
Ce ee ae einen tis aoe: ot ten 
Si nciyemanacone tioned ey a tae sean 
ach al twee inoue 
ee cae teat p t etiter 
oer tens te ec caee beta eres 
ER a gy he ct 
Treaty tata echt deeisaons ec aay nha 
RE Becpiiente ise te a oe as 
ee, Cerne tataiy gal numa ai 
pass in turn before the author's review and are brought: 
Te a see nels Sod eter Hones 
ia cts cones: wil lars cuca ered 
ESrhroapirmerrphepep ort tems ula 
See ead aiee a bese tab to lt 
Sina cust ws ueaek nbs s seomea rae 
Frpk ag itiy 

ratte Se fe son Cape 
peace ec or Raat 
tahrnta ee adant ch reste a 
pe reg eager pe epi 
Bitar een er aneeeeee nega 
pusher Pang wes ate a ae ee 
imaging tetera ct 
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ail individuals» apcioe and comeponds largely, if 
ot wholly, to instinet-—a compromise acceptable, one 
‘may muppove, even to zealots of the functional school, 
tthe more so that the author expresses frequently his 
‘convietion that the practices with which he deals have 
fn fact a functional object, the proservation of the 
social group, andl also insists on the non-existence of 
S'group-mind "or a "collective soul.” His treatrment. 
of’ sexuality. takes us back to bygone days of quasi 
Tyntiolam, remote indeed from any modern theory of 
ovial functioning, whether Yasod on strictly physical 
considerations of, like that of Professor EUlot Smith, 








bo 

chological bain: it thi means that the atadent, 
Feckoning up any form of savage lfc, mnt take 
feo tho ways of ttn Hhought equally’ with 
facts murcly no anthropslogat, of whatover ran 
Alina, but It st mena that ordery clasaention ean 
Shige’ founded on methods of analytielpaychology 
fs Known at prosat, wo arm entitled to ask tt these be 
frst ovantingted thornoives and set firmly tm a Bass of 
A truly aclontiie chaructae--n viow of the caso that the 
ftuthor hirgelt, with his remarie on Freud an opposed 
fovdung, might well accopt further, he makes Xone 
that i efi aa ha a al sa hewn aly 

inven! ud pyebical and thn can hardly man that 

Tuy: oC that evolution mast be founded on the 

nical only 

Whe ant chapter han an ethical tinge, giving. in brit 
the author's remoned account of tho past doveloprsent 
fmm ano alter tht seangely yb 
term ot * biomoray "and alumbrating the changes 
Which ‘he batiacen to bo in tho trae ting of at develop. 
Thont, in tho diretion of a earful relaxation of some of 





























‘Our present. conventional bindings, now outgrown their 
focal useful. G.D. i. 
South Africa. Stow : Bleek. 


Rock-Paintings in South Africa from Parts of the 












earn, rovine,and Orgy Pree Sites a 
Copied by Ororge William Stow. With Inroduetion 
tind Decrptice Nun oy" Dorahen Fae, 
London? “Methuen, 1030." Pp. sxeviié; ‘mop and 72 
Pinter. Price £3 2 

Tt is now. nearly sixty. youre sinco tho Bushman 


{ntings repentuced in this volume were copied 
Tio originals by. W. Stow. Ho was n truer 
who tenveiled widely throughout the Kastern 
Province for the purpose of his work, and, ax ho took a 
iqrat terest in the ativor and anything to do with 
for oultres oth. past copied ane 
traced @ aumber of yuintings in rock-sbelters which he 
baine ntroas.” Unortunataly ha tive! fore th day of 
{ya tom han subject and, ly eow ites 
‘whieh appealed ta him trom their beauty. oF especial 
interest were, ax a re, coplod, many other Bure and 
groupe of figures being often omitted. However, Stow 
fran an accurate ciraughteman, and, as many’ of the 
ited siton have now boon destroyed or tbo pain 
wi hanlly" vai, the collection of is eopies te 
ory valunble to students of art and Bushman culture, 
Thanks to. the Camogie Trustoos it has at fast boen 
fos opus tie malo part of Stow» work, and 
Tomuiting voluron f extremely interesting. 
efor the doseriptions were written, Mies Bleek (in 
whose jon Stow cartoon now are) Visited 
Thang’ of the site as could be identifed—indeed, except 
inn fow ‘eases where. the paintings were 
Beautiful’ of interesting, only much sites have beet 
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ineluded—and was thus able not only to ascertain the 
fnecuraey of Stow’ copies, but also to record the exact 
situations relative to modern farms, otc. Stow was not 
toa extinuative in his deseiptive nies nd rich ut 
‘work hos been done by Miss Block in this connection. 
Te is interesting to noto that a certain number of the 
ppaintinga som to have faded badly and to have been 
Considerably weathered sinco they were copied by Stow, 
‘specially’ whore white paint haa been tstd. This tack 
would scorn to argue that much of the painting eannot 
‘antiquity und, indeed, the reviewer 
ilar conclusion in 1927. While some of 
gs of panting in the Union of South Africa ar uf 
‘klorablo ‘age, they probably do not date back to 


‘sucha remote priod aa manny’ of the painting found in 
Southern Rhodesia, Howvet, theo lat 


‘they are more so, as it was found yearn 
‘ago, when a few Bushinen still survived in the district, 
ertain the interpretations of number of tho 
r cations, hav ed in 
Mist Block's descriptive notes. ‘The colours reproduced 
in tho plates are as accurate ag possible, but it rust 
talwnyx be remembered that plates have to be printed in 
fete of four aad occasionally compromises Ht hd to 
De adopted, Whore, very occasionally, any real differences 
in colour botween nn original figuro ahd the reproduction 
thas had to be necepted, earelul notos wppear in tho text. 
‘Tho volumo ns a whole will certainly bo. of vory” great 
Interest to stadonte, ata tho Carnogie ‘Trustoos have 
PPlacod investigators’ inthis Beld of study” greatly in 
thoir debt, Minn Block's contributions, too, have tnweh 
valoe, Tt isa pity, perhaps, that it wan sot 
found possible in the limita of time and wpace to include, 
fan noeount of the various superpositions of stylor of 
‘which occur, but these an be easily worked 

m tho plates by students, In fact, when th 
hiave done 90, atid wolated the various atylos, they wil 
hhave learnt considerably moro about the matter” than 
srould havo been the oaso they had merely road w bet 
iecount condensed into an aidditional chapter, "Not 
Teast, the Cariogio Trustoos arn to. be thanked. for 
allowing the book to be wold at n vory reasonable price, 
MG. BURKITE, 



























































































America North. Van Deursen. 
Der Hellbringer: sine Ethnoloische Studie. Uber 
den Haibrings’ bet ‘don Norsemeritanischen 
ipaacarn top ore ae van Deen go 9B) 
WolereGrontpen, Te’ dtogus, 181” 304 pp. 
Bilbaraphe ce d90 dati 
Deven Daca pinto toll works able 
santgh i eahan aout bal, Wik. elated 
Soatteed fer Nertx Atsoucen ayia of Saleen 
Sceusta: Clbselarons watts cod tote 
eee acer vite anes ink teat 
Soa Agecotn npheogy’ Ae might We capone 
pupil of Sininsoe ie Sibir eral one 
‘bsltecttn cn enn ite care re tan 
ip tribe then uloter, oe cach ou of tant 
dinsibalen ‘of various psc of tg Bale 
re conception, ‘hs followed yw igen 
the owe ean arfcta ofthe cooyslon =the deal 
Peal, fenavolest and mistieverh. of tie "ie 
“liverer,”'the historical foundation for culture-hero 
fap tad the bottoyion ena tree ga at 
iy ash oghite tenons acon pecusta eas ek 
Soephts weet a te wens sean 
Goyone play larger part in South‘ Wextorn 
Ete mel mae geen greg 
GBS alas Dallerns ee nok shjoor al us ant 
Uap tepatoaly noette otecgs fe hee ae 
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western chapter, Dr. Van Dourson thas overlooked 
1A: F. Bandolier’s usetul paper on the political adaptations, 
of the Montezuma myth in the nineteenth century; on 
the other hand, he quotes sources which prove that ¢ 
‘doption of tho name“ Montezuma was both earlier 
‘and snore widesproad, In New Mexico and Arizona, than, 
Bandelicr supposed. "For the Twin Brothor myths of 
tthe South Weat, he omits Fowkes' collection, and makes 
little use of Lowie's important wynthesis| Tho Test 
"American Mythology” (though he 
ography), while, Parson! 
funk Origin Mt are not 
mentioned, Tho whole treatment of these South: 
Wentern mytha millers from being divoreed, in the fhrst 
Paco, from the study of South-western social institu 
ions anid history, and soconully, from tho elosely related 
mythologien of Mexico und Conteal America: it can 
hardly be said too often that the mythological front 
of" North Ametiea "lies, not at the politieal frontivr of 
{tho United Stato, but at loast ws far 901 
Possibly tho same criticism would hold good of the 
‘chapters dealing with other groups of tribes, of which 
the present reviewer in loss ablo to judge. BAL 


Heredity. Baur : Fischer : Lenz. 
Human Heredity. Hy Erwin Baur, Bugen Plycher 































G4 SPT arta Band 0, Poh 
Tandon tien ‘end Umuth, i08t. Pp. 1, 
‘figs. VI2. Price 304, 


‘inin‘volumo. ix translated fom the third German 
‘dition, which, appeared. in-1027.” A°fourth Goran 
Saition has aineo fren published, but unfortunately Very 
Hetero. fav’ be date tori he pron 
teareely any” papers ine 1024 bei 
Med. “in ive Gorman’ drvan’ tha’ hook han boon. well 
fenown for nome timo. aod hax formed tos useful 
amp of dhe mbit, 
‘work fy elivied into five wetions (1) a sketeh of 
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‘and tho second from the anthropological point of views 
‘ritlo "the Toraindoe ix primaniy” ougunical. "The 
Tritvoplogeal scion is encral i,charace, 
although sacl crosing is considered, itis only in 
ceeetreaal very fow of the modorh data which, have 
{tamsformed ‘our ‘understanding of this” aubjoct “aro 
mentioned, 

thor rango ominaion ie in regard. to tho origin 
ot Montieal twine (p. 331), whero tho old ide. that thoy 
fring" trom. the mparution ct tho. two_halves of tho 
feria op, ain without any mention of th mae 
‘widely’ aceaptod view thot thay orginato by a proces 
We buding fn the young embry, ma i known fo bo the 
‘ain tho armadillo, 

“The translators havo not eon fortunate, Not only 
of a ar tv ole 
{potot) betrays lnc of English, but thoi lk ot know. 
Rigo Or lelogion! tern ix feoquentiy til sary ta 
renee Notwithstanding” teat deft the oak 
‘rile'no donb, be. of nave. pervic, ah. the lair en 
tho’ cover that this i tho only work af tho ind in 

KRG, 


























Journal, 


ichte und Lingulstik, 
"seo, 


Ethnology. 


Wiener Bel 
7. 1980. 


3 Sof hn Auta Soe 
Euinology rit be eit atone nad th nara of 
Files, "De. Wilela Roper ai De. Frit Plow ary 
see funranten of equality. The contents over 
see ey Flor dees on " Dosa Annals 

jr tary hi tm volume), Pt 
Wendt he ons f Aan (Atari 
Wy, Ream acae) language to Sapanoae, Dr. Robert 
Fee ale aSpunge oth Pani nae 
aint phot group tha Cascais ‘De Fats 
an th eae of $09 dayn and te wabeisionas De 


zur Kultur-geschi 
Fiona, {snai Jr Vocal) 








8 andl Panton 

















the theory of heredity and varintion, by Baur; (2) Racial Chr. v, Furvr-Haimendorf on Club Houses in South. 

Uifferences in tnankind, by Fiachor; and three sections eastern Asia”; Dr. Georg, Holtker on some pointe of 

by Lanz, dealing respectively with ihorbifie heredity Aztec philology’; and De. W. Koper on the: 

factors, snothodology, and tho inheritance of intelloctaal Mythology of the Dog among Pocifio peoplos. 

sills, "Phe first woction is written from the biological JLM 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Glacial Geology of East Anglia. Burkitt and others in the Woyburn Cr roars, 

Smi-—An account of the glacial geology of Kast —Boswoll can, however, distinguish four glnciations 





in Proe. 
ta 


36. Anais given hy Protnne D0" fon 

Galo tees sl 8 (Lb), pp. A 
fanliel dlcesean Ss povtouny sen ives ek 
Beni yenarnary tepals heer grea salts 
Seasons ica WPM Bantht ie Noor pesny 
your age (Gate 100) and wil radially tfc ths 
talqui af owe, ail, altar, Tw 
Reap: ik ped pcm ngage 
ig wh a ning te Crom ap else 
Seesiel es peoiacal Snd imo. Thtoeghoet, she 
Silene fale coli Uae tht in plaid ys 
thd Baie sacl te Biel scpog the woot ot 
ponies en eat tos eek proses th ners 
tin ol xaperione nvelred inn pens pacar 
‘Saati bel she ps netics woul tens he 
ars” cists Soca opontna is ss One 
Foren the Bary Cage Instr depen 
Sssonligiy bees lec in mg whe the onwsior 
part tothe Alpine’ Game gsiaion, soupy 








reprcntadreecively i th Nor ecko 
TL)" Chaiky reat rmnely ore, Kiser 
alder Clay, whieh fa nquntod with th Cronaie il 
Gontortgd Dit tat Buc wid otha tn Horn 
te tho Norwich Beickonrth; (111) Upper Chalk Houlder 
Giaysand (LV) Hunstanton Bouldar Clo. Noaiterpe ie 
fads vo correlate tow East Anglian glalationa wih 
Tho Alpine scheme of Ponek and Bracket. ‘art had 
ate th Hann aur, Cay wih Worm i 
‘That soma kay sino the Ipevich i magia 
to the odie resin Pa, cata Solara 
find Aurignncian implements aid Borrell sms propernd 
tat auto of hi ort latin wi tat 
which sale posta in Can Grey 
Tn thnt eno the East Anglian serio ho logy cm 
asta to toed tho ie of Obalean by Waring 
Felustan af chaloan by nny 
Norwich Brisknarh with Gonz. 
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‘Th Use of LimeMortar tn Ceylon. 
ta pre veg eee 
Pe eee fear main ak Gonos eee 
gl lg elle ase ie 
ee ea eit tenia ame 
Pecpreg beeen eirepe progres etd 
fer tepid eye ernie 
i gree pilin thee eaptoins mapgecs 
se pe Sli gettin Mere a 
le Fa a are asians 
ibe madd tea tee tae 
Ih ni ol ae et 
Gerais reraeriaones 
idad neetbocls, and’ probab dung. Over this, 
eaters aoe 
joo eegy maa ay ree ners 
Pee aaa as eyeeetial terrae 
Stet ai ttnom yen 
ee eatin Nea Gs eaios wl ceiia 
FL ee le ba chron ened 
Bi stan tg beans ek ans a atoea 
Io get eet armed 
(elie atten tetliagpe  eaptoy 
Ledltee ay heey emcee lode 
Se ee ee Sue ae i ef cack 
ey ire a 
Peres rite sot othe Todt tore role 
ss ol pouting te ca to 
i i aS re tg opal 
Bieta Co tari ee a ons 
eee awk warae 
tui ine i a ton a 
Veguateer chat thn stars ino 
fotion, a 


Tam indebted to Me A. M Hocart, Into Archwotogical 
Commissioner for Ceylon, for three speelinans at mortar 
from Sigiiya. ix, Di ‘hy CODRINGTON. 
‘Sim,—The introduction of limo-mortar into, Cayton 
‘is disounsed in the Ceylon Journal of Science, I, p. 74. 
Jia tr txt too fete tour 
the tenth century ‘.p.  Alr. Codrington’ report 
Sh tho mortar from Rigiiy proven that hme mortar 
Ss nul unlenown. in Cayton in tho’ sixth contary” a:b, 
sina en own wou sara have bo 
in fortress wail that had ta cling to the steop so 
of tho rock. ‘a ht, HOGAIET 













































Zulu Gramma 
‘Ste,—May T bo pormitted one or 
‘90 Mr, Crabtroo's roviey of Dr. Dok 


















Wot Zulu Grammar?" Roborts is not wrong in 
saying that “the idiom ‘ia it not white?" ote, moans 
Titerally "itis not white.” is prosumnably 
to p. $3 of Roberts "1 where 





the oxaroplos given are "hia ox a very fats” lckalupele 
Tentably. this ox not “he fain hee 
2° Aiko Snot bith tp, thero is 0 Casing 

* Fore.” “Tn Zulu, m. quostion, if not containing aay 
thir intorrogative (such aa Pl 7, -ni ote.) almont way 
tts with th particle no, a that no miss in possi. 
Gotenso (* Fir Stape,” $388) anys, Tei the practice i 
“Zula, ns in English, to enert a thing very decidedly 

* (ironically, ububinga), by denying it; og, kana'twlaka 
Yona? he ie. not "passionate hohe ia very 
Samoan Sc othe aap gn pono 

‘could bo taken as questions. (Soo bingd, ein 
eee ‘and Samuolson’s dictionaries.) 

‘am also somewhat perplexed by the statement that 
uch an expression us "a knife to. cut with” is 
PE degay in Ha” gored by canna, 7 

‘bo lad if Mr. Crabtros would supply” some 

















MAN 





(Nos. 37-39. 


examples of this elsewhoro than in Tougunda, T havo 
tower met with iy Tt br tro that, in Soto, cortan 
‘Verbs in to applied form chang sla to =eton (0 Bhan 
rom thanay not Ehasea) bu this fa. parely phonetic 
hange and does nat makn the verba ih qusstion into 
causatives:, On p. 13, hy tho by, Dr. Dok has given 
‘Cuber of exunples ofthe appl form which = anply 

"oeation “or tho fovaion idem genorally." ‘Theses ak 
fist eighty come very noar Mr. Crabtreo's example~e,g, 
{nceew yotuttel,s took for writing in; but considered 
owely, thoy are allstietlyTooati. and tho istrumantal 
Sen’ ('n Rote for cutting with) in omited, because fe 
tloon not neon to oocur in alt} wt lenat ha fale 10 























Aa ai wo i i spas a 
kuk’amansi (= ya wkuka, not wkubela) "a vemel for 
Yawn ater 
‘Oho wore question + Why ia tho change of 
borat bt ena 
be? 









Tis on 








‘an explanation of the 
‘ean come in contact 


to 
is 


Aifforences, in Sowuto, whore bafa (tho 








vith eortal 





fou 
phonetic equivalent of Zulu dopa) rnakes boson, and by 
{a difforent word) bopiwa—keeping the 7, bul insertin 








‘a palatal; aod, to a certain oxtent in Rong, whore kuna 
‘nk hvqywea——though ws passives normally ond in ia 
‘tho aso is not 40 likely 0 arise. A. WERNER. 











Etiquette. 
Sine, Hogbin’s rojoindor ig. Max 
509) "Tabet ihe unetonbstbor thors 
fork a thing ax behaviour which coneeran'No” one 
Tan" sha invtial whe bolavess “We dono} bobane 
torraris stone or snisisia, As Aho. Concise. Oxford 
alonney puts iy behavioue ia" moral ganda, trot: 
pon wn oot ih th a 
nan woplo approve se dleapprove sown iat they mika 
{tthete concern. taken the case of tho man i walls 
Shout Rovln. Hood. tree, his boars coneraa 
thi hen one wl ve a 8 
a University he woul bo ragged, fit own poople 
ditprbaiy fal etal the bunting wth 
eas aay boat bis wie very aly without b 
sgulty of wningle Dronsh of signet set his bohaviout 
Senckens Spi nct ony tho wife, but hor Poop 
Sie tages definition ans not. explain why one 
ino up of on ay, wah a ot a, 
pane of row or Jon, $ué the next sn, whet ey 
Mev tormed Chomvolves into forza! ussobi etwtta 
pia hm spa on, Jo 
rd Raglan hes suggested to mo that etiquette i of 
court orgs Bhoes saps Ido moto. epoca 
Seok ae is stuceup othe gta af cour Compas 
te Kntory at prejceol ‘Ou old word is curtey, ont 
fours he he latte Bok of “Courtesy, 
Tourowath ‘ntary, which ‘prveibee how to Bobae 
i Pid rekaratorho, to Koop sayy rok 
ba Pita sretorstecte, to hoop envoy Yoke, abo 
in thle tain tote Samy Sie Chl 
Tao'not know: an exact equivalent. f tiquitt in 
Sissies" Vandana, ‘pro namaekara, all "Sanskrit 
srr to soma exten cover tho ground bu the fonda: 
tent ann wore het olen 
srorship ary indotinguistabio in India, ‘To show rexpoct 
io". porn i te wah fa Ton 
Preserptions wo shoud tant as par etiquotie wil 
Fogo ane or servant fact i tthe 
anthers no nhncion; eiquotto ia worship. 
"A. M."HOCART, 
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Nos. 40-42,] i eer 


‘The Asturian of NE. Ireland. 

Sit,—In JuftArl, bx, 1030, 1 drow attention to 
AQ the tiscoviry by ths Rey. E. Talhay, during 1923, 
‘confirmation of the antic 


Of the Anta ealure ta 
Mots of Count de ln V 

Ble a ras a to tbe mentwad exten 
fom of he indus. To Senbor Thy i doe the 
fap trang’ healer sever lo he 

jo sen of tho penn, a eb sae uot 
Sore 

Tis taamative wore and reson 














Tn view of atatomenta in Max, 1931, 177, it soem 
lositnble to. mention that. Senhor Tathay's| tanewed 
investigations have shown that, ws in Northern Treland, 


4 contermporancouy fake industry. 
‘Awtarian he Galleon stations: 
‘opinion, of a typo acries of County Anteitn implements 
ito for har wxarnination :— 
TT Lisbono, le 1a Novembro, 1931, La technique de 
“vou inatrunhenta rappallo saormdment colle des inate 
‘monte aaturiona do Galioe ot, di. nord du Portage. 
Un seul diffrence eat one ta snatiéee prosmitne 
Yous aver lo silex, ot nous lo quartzite, Jo foral ce 
"propos ‘une corauniontion. & FAaociation don 
1» Archéotonies Portugal, at jo vous retourneral enauite 
"You objets. Mow vives fdiitations pour vox trouvailles, 
* gui dontioront hoancoup elo lunniéee wax nOtren 
Eugine athay.’ ‘©. BLAKE WHELAN, 


pingled with the 
to second his 


























‘The Frobenius Expedition to South Africa, of: Mav 
Mt 1931, 154, Prom Dr. Leo Frobenius. 


rankturteanMain. 
WI September, 1031. 

Mh reenter nonin lay Bh, 8 
signed by 3. Le'Myron, beg to roost ou to mer 
Se acum eed tet 

"ie Ris made by my” expeition daring St at 
in Boutora Khoa hy mv of Sai ru rf 
Aha tote. we reve with prion of ie 
Colonial Secrotary of Southorn hod (otter of the 
Coontal Seoratary ot damuary 13th, 1080) 

“2 With rogard to the ditebation of tho finds we 
havo Yel Our best to bring it nbout during tho abort 
stay of tho wxpeition in Cape ‘Town. Te oul not be 
negotplished, however, before the departure of | the 
pein in th Cla Bory ing ofr 

iaiepenstont peron in Cape own aa had. beet 
arnt en. 5 oh 

uma to renewed proposition of my exped 

se colonial Arey cova tthe Aistibutlon of 

th te akin pce in enna (wcrc 2 i 

Wet t May Bse 10a0." he dation wanted, 

tho ‘coming to Southern Rhodesia has been 























i the 
Til ow the Colonial Hacretary baa itor ek 
wot th ial nan fod 
ya do not agre "othe dutsbution. Im caan the 
Inara yh Within approval, ot 
tttod to nu te tntter om sore of aration, 8 

Devilog tht he usa no une of bert. 
Sra ott at ever me ty wo 
tulalt to whiten’ the owns of to ago gold 
Hk a ei in Stor 








itor Rescate al cement nmsertions: of th note 
Not corrpond to farts, tharo 4 m0 doube that 
oppratinsiong of Je te ‘Myre, based on ity aro not 
occa Gia) LEO. FROBENTUS, 
hai "ide gen, De. dessa. 
Jeti hs also sent to th Royal Anthropological 
nsttto copion of the whole correspondence, and Of 
letter midrsnet to. the South Afriean press, togethet 











7 (Jandary, 1932. 
with his own observations. These documents may be 
vantalted by appointment in the library of the Institute. 


sealer oe 
ese Dee a 
el Sot a. 
re tit, 
to the letter signed “ Leo 
September, 1031, addressed 10 
a Seer 
olin fee nahi 
12 Ro Rha a ce 
» fal pe nr tel a 
Fred Hoan or a he 











reference 









‘oF ite woight, 
was granted for thia re 
the law 











1B)" The balance of the finds wore aloo removed to 
Cape own without ion firat being obtained, buat 
tinge removals were condoned on the understanding, 
that, 









iy foterdatod 17Kh anny 1180, 
ian ot th. rely between the Expedition and 
{hie Government shall bs.on the deoiaion of Professor: 
Barnard of Cape Town,” Before I agroed to, any 
Guemntive ‘arrangement to tha, above, or, had an 
Shocrtuniey of dotng 0, all tbe tice were shipped to 
CRerany. (See paragraph 3 below.) 

Nave been informed by. Professor Baran, 
independant, porson,” in converaation, that be 
“eke novor detinitely anked to divide the finda and waa 
Tread Ya ey. had teen packed and that A woul 
ho inconvenient te unpack tI Sot onky, thoreforys 
Ma there no real effort made by, any eoernber of the 
Expedition to obtain Profesor Barnard's services 
Aged up, tat Dr, Hrotenio, evient relying on 
Tio om, states that 1 greet to. approach, 
Profemor Barnard, and gives this aa bis excuse for 
Telling to abaaeve tho writen understanding quoted in 
paragenph 1 (} above 

“Th a-culled eonsent mentioned is ax follows 

In reply tom lottor written by, 1a on tho 
Felirun’y) 1980, midrensed to Capo Town, stating that 
FUfore ts removal ot the rlieeroferred to from. Routh 
‘Afeion "took plnce, an understanding should be 
aeeithate abeposal, Twas iforsmed in lottor dated. 
Se Aprilfom Pranikturt-on-Motn that we shipped the 
“+ police which ieuiy pack and rors opm 
fo Germany and that" we abe it propel 
4 gato tho divinon " of the finds, et 

‘he reply of 21st May, 1980, from this Department 
to thee Teter war that T would bo glad to receive the 
5 ‘ne to tho division of the finds.” ‘This reply 
‘constitutes the eonsont referred t0 1 

te Atknowledginent of tho roceipt of @ letter gon 
‘aising the lst of finds and certain photographs, and a 
Stthuoquene lnitor dated 20th May, 1991, stating that 
tho finds had been forwarded but not yet acknowledged, 
More mada on Sed July, 1081, by my Departinent. 

“A inva letter dated 260th ‘February, 1031, 1 
Dr 'Frobenio " to agree to xubmit the possession 
rind ( the pieoo of gold plate") to arbitration.” A roph 
swan received to that letter, but it did not contain 
Tssout,. Nor his he yot agroed, 

Tam forwarding the entire original file of corre 
spondence, to. the High Commissioner of Southern 
Hhotlesia for reforence. 

“Yours faithfully, 
W. Mf. LEGGATE, 
Colonial Secretary 






























































”_Bvar Axo Sronsswoope Luumo, Hix Majesty's Printers, East Handing 8t., London, E04, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Hawaii : Technology. With Plate B. Beas! 
A Carved Wooden Figure from Hawail, Hy H. G. Beasley. 





‘The opportunity of recording an object of wich importance ax that illustrated in the 
accompanying plate, is one which seldom ocours, particularly since it represents hitherto 
unknown example, and moreover one which is historically dated, sine it was brought to England 
by Midshipman John Knowles, of H.MLS, “ Blonde " in 1825, the narative of which is well known. 

‘The figure is in excellent condition except for some damage to the feet, incidental to its age, 
‘and also the left eye inlay is missing. Apart from this, the hair, which is pegged in after the wsual 
fashion, and the girdle of old tappa cloth are both very well preserved, and judging by the solidified 
‘appearance of this, T should say that the figure atone time had been consistently oiled, and the 
surface of the wood itself bears out this. 

T would hesitate to put a namo to this figure, but one would like to connect it with Pele, goddess 
of volcanoes. On the other hand Jarves* mentions another female goddess, named Kihu, who 
appears to have had a considerable following, 

In the centre of the mouth is a small circular recess about half on inch deep, Perhaps some 
reader can account for this, ‘The height is 16 inches. (40-6 om.) 

‘A reference to Byron's voyage would indicate that Knowles obtained this figure from the royal 
Morai at Karakakua, Hawaii, on engraving of which is given on page 119, sinco Byron’s account 
expressly states that they received permission by order of Karaimoku to remove mementos from tho 
“morai" for transmission to Englind. On page 202 the narrative says the " priest (of the morai) 
+, assisted us with civility, though with reluctance, to spoil the ‘ morai ’ of its most precious 
* gontents, and the * Blonde’ received on board almost all that remained of the ancient deities of 
the ialands."" 

‘Phis was confirmed some years ago by Mr. Roby Bloxham, of Auckland, N.Z., who was a direct 
descendant of the brothers Bioxham, respectively chaplain and naturalist on board the “ Blonde.” 
One of the brothers also brought back « wooden figure from the royal * morai,”” which is now in the 
Bishop Musenm in Honolulu, H. G, BEASLEY. 
























Pacific: Ethnology Malinowski. 
Pigs, Papuans, and Police Court Perspective. By Professor B. Malinows 

In Max, 1931, 162, Mr, Rentoul, who had spent some time in the Trobriand Islands as 
Acting Assistant Resident Magistrate, criticizes me for showing * that amongst tho ‘Trobrianders 
physiological fatherhood is unknown, and no tie or kinship is supposed to exist betwoen father and 
child, except that between a mother's husband and a wife's child.” 

He does not produce a single new piece of information. All he does is to restate certain facts 
‘well known already to anthropologists becnnse they have been recorded and published by Professor 
Seligman and myself, and then to draw his own inferences from this material. ‘The information, 














TBynox: “Voyage of HLM. ‘Blonde'.” to. * Janvey: “History of the Hawaiian Tolanda.” 
London, 1826. ‘Honolalu, 1872, Pago 22. 
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moreover, is reproduced in garbled form, for my critic has, apparently, not read any of my work 
and seems to have heard about the facts at second-hand from a review or summary.* 

1, The writer of Article 162 tells us what he has seen “on many occasions in Court for Native 
Matters Trobriand fathers convicted of adultery pleading with undisguised anguish for 
the custody of their sons. in such cases the grief of the repentant father is distressing,” 
Now, in native customary law, which is also binding on the Resident Magistrate, a man’s adultery 
is never a cause of “divorce,” and the word “custody ” as applied to the relation between father 
‘and son is meaningless in a matriarchal society. The statement therefore cannot be correct. 

‘Yet I am convinced that the writer has told us in n perfectly authentic and sincere way what he 
thought he had seen, or even what had been enacted before him. Why? Because a European offical, 
ignorant of the native language, not acquainted with the principles of native law and social structure, 
may become an easy prey to imposture. No native would in good faith bring a domestic case before 
the Magistrate's Court. Those who do so are invariably branded as renegades and outcasts. ‘The 
natives know quite well that patriarchal sentiments appeal to white men, whether missionaries ot 
Government officials. Such of them as would invite a white man to medille in their domestic affairs 
would naturally try to play on his feelings; they would easily mimic “ repentance,” “ grief,” “ plead 
“for paternal custody,” and perform many antics in order to gain the magistrate's sympathy. 

Mr. Rentoul advances some strange claims on behalf of the anthropological opportunities of an. 
administrative officer, and sweepingly disposes of the qualifications of the scientific specialist. He 
tells: * Many of the Trobrianders who have appeared before me have been suffering under the stress 
* of some domestic upheaval, often in the form of adultery, criminal behaviour or sudden death on 
® the part of husband or wife, and under such eiroumstances, I take it, one might be in a more advan- 
“tageons position for analysing their true feclings and relationship, than would a visiting 
“anthropologist, however gifted.” 

Now this is a destructive indictment of the “visiting anthropologist," and, if my critic were 
correct, obviously no anthropologist, “ however gifted,” would be needed, and all the work could 
be done by the white residents on the spot. But are such claims yalid? When a white man has to 
sit in judgment upon the natives, when it is his duty to punish them in a manner which seems to them 
erratic, at times terribly unjust and odious, has he really the best: opportunities for knowing the true 
feelings of the native! As a matter of fact, the perspective of the police court is not very auspicions 
to fieldwork. Every competent and sincere administrative officer—and in my teaching and advisory 
capacity, I see several score of them every year in London—will admit regretfully how difficult it is 
for him to combine fieldwork with administrative and magisterial duties. In fact, there is hardly 
‘any need for us anthropologists to meet this type of criticism. Most of the leading Colonial 
Governments, including that of Papua, have appointed specialists to act as advisers in anthropological 
matters. Anthropological surveys have been instituted or are being organized in Africa, America and. 
Oceania under Government patronage and with a full appreciation of their practical and administrative 
value. 

‘To me the opposition between “the man on the spot” and the “ visiting anthropologist ” is 
doth invidious and irrelevant. Both are necessary for the science of man and both have to work 
together. Each has his disabilities and each his advantages. It should be enough to mention 
Mr. Rentoul’s predecessor, Dr, Bellamy, who in co-operation with and under the direction of Professor 



































7 It many assist tho reader if T append « full lat of 
tho publications in which I, havo given a firtchand 
fovotnt of the facta of the ‘Trobriand kinship ayster 
fund tho cor of this eystor, ée. tho native ideus about 
Doully ant spiritual wlentity resulting from procreation = 
(1) Balams," Journal of the Royal Anthropoloyical 
Institute, 106; (2) “Tho Paychology of Sex in Primitive 
Sociatio,” Pryche, Oct, 1023; (3) “* Prycho-Analysia 
find Anthropology,” Pryche, Apr. 1924; (4) * Complex 
‘nd Myth in Mother-right,” Payehe, Jan. 1925; 
(6) * Forschungoa in einer mutterrechtlichen Gemnin- 
fschalt," Zeiachrift fr Votkerpaychologio unl Sociol 
Mar. 1925; (6) “Tho Anthropological Study of Sex, 




















Verkandtungen dea I. Internationten Kongrewea fiir 
Seeualforachung, Berlin 1028; (7) Crime and Custom 
Yn Savage Society, London, 1020; (8) Sex anc 
Ropreavion én Savage Society, London, 1927 (emborties 
‘Articles 3 mn 4)s (0) The Father on primitive Prychtony, 
London, 1027 (ombodiosartilo 2; (10) The Sezual Life 
of Savages, Looslon, 1929 (omborien > aiid 5); (11) * Ki 
ship.” art/in Boy. Brit, Mth edition, 1920; (12) " Spire 
Hunting in tho South Sous," ‘The Reali, May 1920, 
Professor Seligman’s standard treatise on the Melanesia 
(of British New Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), must of course, 
be consulted by anyone who Wishes to study th ethno: 
raphy of that region. 
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‘Seligman, has contributed so much to our knowledge of the Trobriand Archipelago. Such names as 
those of Captain Barton, the late Mr. Beaver, and Mr. Williams—all members of the administration 
of Papun—show what anthropology owes to the Government official. In Africa, it is enough to 
remember the work of the late Captain Dale and the Rey. Henri Junod, of Mr. Edwin Smith and 
Captain Rattray, to realize how futile would be any rivalry between the resident and the specialist, 
any rivalry except in the production of good work. ‘The “man on the spot " is indispensable, but only 
on the condition that he also realizes how indispensable to him is anthropological theory and the maker 
of this theory, the “ visiting anthropologist.”” 

‘Since Mr. Rentoul has introduced the opposition, however, and since he has done it in a somewhat 
personal manner, questioning my credentials qua “ visiting anthropologist,” I might answer that 
in the course of three expeditions, I spent twenty-four months in the Trobriands alone, and that 
after the first three months T used exclusively the language of Kiriwina, and all the time I lived directly 
among the natives in the villages. As to Mr. Rentoul’s credentials, he tells tis about his “ experience 
“ of 16 years amongst various Papuan tribes, the last few being spent amongst the peoples of Western 
* Melanesia and in the Trobriand Group itself." This moans nothing: there is no more similarity 
between Trobriand culture and that of the Kiwai or the Mambare, than between China and England. 
Having followed the succession of Resident Magistrates in the Trobriands, I happen to know that 
Mr. Rentoul’s residence must have been under 18 months, and [also know that he was not in possession 
of the language of the natives. His scorn, therefore, of the “ visiting anthropologist ” seems to be 
misplaced. 

But even granting that he had considerable advantages, the question to ask would be: “ What 
“‘haye you done with your “ advantageous position’? What have you produced —Article 162?” 

To return to the Trobriand father his love for his children is an unquestionable fact, though 

this love could never be manifested by sentimental tears poured out in Court, nor in repentance for 
adultery. “* Fath .” to use an expression which I have coined in order to bring out more fully 
this interesting sociological phenomenon, is one of the most characteristic features of Trobriand 
sociology. ‘The importance of this I have brought out fully and documented thoroughly. Had my 
critic read anything I have written, he could not say, “Dr. Malinowski admits this remarkable 
‘affection "—unless that is he does not know the difference between “ to admit” on the one hand, 
and fo discover, establish and prove, on the other. 
+ The writer continues: “I would take that admission as supporting my premises that the fucts 
“of paternity are known to these peoples, and that the love of the male parent for the offspring is 
not unconnected with the pride of possession and a realization of authorship—as is the case with 
“ most normal fathers.” Hero my critic, basing himself on facts recorded by myself and repeating 
them in a misleading manner, gives us his own inferences : he thinks that these facts imply something 
to the native. By an equally full documentation as that given to establish paternal love, I have 
shown that paternal love is not connected with any ‘' realization of authorship.” Now, since what 
‘concerns us is what the natives actually think and not what Mr. Rentoul thinks they ought to think, 
his inferences are irrelevant, 

2. Mr, Rentoul tells us: “My experience amongst the Trobrianders has shown me that these 
* people are perfectly aware of the physiological paternity of animals—witness their habit of lending 
* and exchanging pigs in order to introduce new blood into their village herds.” But he gives neither 
first-hand facts nor genuine native statements in support of this. Now I have quoted cases of 
European boars being gelded in sheer ignorance of animal breeding; cases of complete neglect to 
separate European sows from native boars, and I have given a number of original native opinions 
reproduced verbally. I should welcome further evidence on this point even if it were to upset my 
inductive generalization, but such evidence would have to meet mine, fact for fact, document for 
document, and native statement for native statement. Otherwise, again the opinion of an Assistant 
Resident Magistrate, however gifted, must be taken for what it really is: his private belief about 
Papuan pigs, 

3. Where in my writings has Mr. Rentoul found “ Dr. Malinowski's own admission that sexual 
“continence is required of a mother during the period of lactation in-order to prevent too early-a 
“<reconception”? He has obviously never seen anything I have written, for though I speak about 
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the taboo observed after childbirth, I have never made the entirely untrue statement that this taboo 
is observed to prevent further childhearing. I quote the two passages which occur in my writings 
‘on this subject — 

“Sexual intercourse between them ” (husband and wife) “is strictly taboo for a much longer 
“time, at least until the child can walk. But the strictest rule is to abstain from intercourse until 
“it is weaned—that is, some two years after its birth—and this stricter rule is said always to be 
“observed by men in polygamous households. The husband, even one who has several wives, must 
“abstain from all conjugal or extraconjugal intercourse until the baby and its mother go out for the 
“first time, A breach of any of these rules is said to bring about the death of the child.”* 

Again, in certain physiological crises, above all pregnancy and lactation, a woman must nob 
“be approached by man. The general prineiple which such taboos express is that sex is incompatible 
“with certain conditions of the human body and with the nature and purpose of certain occupations ; 
he allowed to interfere with these.” 

My critic gives therefore an entirely porsonal inference which this time he attributes not to the 
natives but to myself. His statement: as to my views and opinions is as correct as his statement about 
native opinions. Both are derived from the same source : his own imagination, 

4..Mr. Rentonl’s “discovery” of the Trobrianders’ “* magico-religious explanation” of 
conception, is indeed (as he says), “ perhaps not unknown to Dr. Malinowski.” This “ magico- 
religious explanation "—that children are brought by spirits from Tuma, the Trobrianders’ under- 
world—has been worked out by myself in a number of publications, the first of which appeared in 1916 
‘and the last in 1920. These apparently Mr. Rentoul has not seen. 

5. One new piece of information, however, the writer of Article 162 does actually produce. He 
is confident that as an effective method of contraception in the Trobriands “ the female of the species 
“is specially endowed with or gifted with ejaculatory powers, which may be called npon after an act of 
“coition to expel the male seed. It is understandable that such powers might be increased by use and 
™ practice, and T am satisfied that such a method does exist.” This seems to me one of the typical 
myths which circulate among the semi-educated white residents, ascribing to the members of the inferior 
culture all sorts of preternatural powers. Iam astonished that Mr, Rentoul accepted it as a genuine 
native statement. But, since I am not a specialist in contraceptive methods, I would like only to 
remark that if Mr. Rentoul’s “discovery " has anything in it, it ought to be patented, perfeetioned, 
and applied to our own communities and, thus, solve the difficulties of Neo-Malthusianism. Unfortu- 
nately, our authority again merely affirms that of these " ejaculatory powers” he has ‘* evidence " that 
hhe has been “able to collate on the spot.” What a pity that once more he withholds from us 
this evidence, collected on the spot—it would be interesting to sce it produced. 

6. To place the problem on a broader basis, I should like to draw the reader's attention to the 
characteristic vicissitudes suffered by Spencer and Gillen’s discovery of the incarnation of spiri 
children among the Arunta. This discovery aroused wonder, doubts, and was at last “exploded 
by the German missicnary, Strehlow, who was doing his amateurish and clumsy, but on the whole, 
valuable researches, under instructions from Frankfurt. Spencer and Gillen’s conclusions were 
afterwards brilliantly confirmed by the work of W. E. Roth, by G. Horne and G. Aiston, in fact, by 
all competent observers of Australian native life. Finally, Strehlow, after having contradicted and 
Fecontradicted himself several times, had to admit, unreservedly, that the Central Australian natives 
are completely unaware of physiological paternity and believe in totemic reincarnation, Those who 
could spend time on Strehlow's contradictions and reaffirmations of Baldwin Spencer's discovery, 
would be amused to see how very much on the same line the good German missionary argued as my 
critic, I should venture to foretell that had this latter remained longer in the Trobriands, learned 
the language and studied the natives, he would have followed in the steps of the honest German 
missionary. 

But, whereas the Central Australian data are a mere parallel, observations since my discovery 
in the Trobriands have reached us from Melanesia and Malaysia bearing more direetly on the argument 
tissue. In his recent book,‘ The Sorcerers of Dobu,"" Dr. Fortune who has conducted his researches 
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‘on. a neighbouring archipelago, where the natives have an inkling of physiological paternity, tells us = 
“The Dobuans know the Trobriand belief that procreation is from the reincarnation of spirits of the 
“dead, not from the biological father . . . ‘The subject is not brought up between Trobrianders 
“and Dobuans as it has been the subject of anger and quarrel too often in the past. My Dobuan 
“friends warned me not to mention the matter in the Trobriands before I went there. Once I was 
“ there I deliberately made the experiment. ‘The Trobrianders asserted the spiritual belief, just as 
“ Dr, Malinowski has published it. But the head of every Dobuan in the room in which I brought 
“ the matter up, immediately was turned away from me towards the wall. They affected not to hear 
* the conversation ; but afterwards when they had me alone they were furious with me, 

“ With the exception of the part played by the seminal fluid, Dr. Malinowski’s rendering of the 
“Trobriand ideas on the physiology of sex applies also to the Dobuan state of knowledge.”* 

From another part of Melanesia, Dr. Fritz Sarasin reports this absence of knowledge in 
Ethnologie der New-Caledonier und Loyalty-Insulaner, p. 28, where we read about the ‘ complete 
* ignorance of the natives as regards physiological fertilization.” Professor Nieuwenhuis, of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, who spent five years among the Dyaks of Central Borneo, tells us that : ‘* Among 
“certain Dyak tribes similar conditions were found as those discovered by Dr. Malinowski among 
the Melanesians,” 

‘Thus, what actually happens in the Trobriands is really a part of the widespread conditions 
‘concerning the ideas of procreation in Australia and Oceania, Taking the whole body of comparative 
evidence which points to a widespread ignorance of reproductive processes, anthropologists will not 
easily accept Mr. Rentoul's conclusion that the Trobrianders “are fully aware of the main ideas of 
* physiological paternity.” Even as no one acquainted with the Trobrianders and capable of scientific 
judgment would accept Mr. Rentoul’s general characterisation of these natives as the most immoral, 
“or rather unmoral, of peoples, and at the same time the most coremonious and refined savages.” 

‘To sum up: Article 162 does not add one single piece of new information (always excepting 
* the ejaculatory powers”): not one assertion given there is scientifically substantiated ; there is no 
‘attempt by the author to give his scientific credentials (how long he remained in the Trobriands, 
whether he knew the language, and what type of observation he conducted) ; the writer betrays an 
absence of knowledge about scientific concepts, methods, and use of words. 

But the gravest objection to this article is that it is directed against an imaginary set of opinions 
‘and is not based on the knowledge of the work criticised, that is of my productions on Trobriand 
sociology. Mr. Rentoul could haye taken up an entirely independent line of inquiry, collecting the 
facts concerning Trobriand ideas and beliefs about paternity and presenting them in his own way 
and upon his own responsibility. Or he could have taken my work and criticised point for point 
after he had read it. But to orientate his whole article from the critical point of view and not to become 
acquainted with my work is really a waste of time. ‘This has to be said just because co-operation 
botween the “ man on the spot " and the “ visiting anthropologist " is of such importance. 

Al this is not merely a matter of abstract ethics, logic and scientific good manners. Tt is wrong 
because it introduces into anthrolopogy errors and contradictions, Incorrect and garbled reports of 
my views may be handed along on my authority and create considerable confusion in our knowledge. 

My thesis was not to prove that the Trobrianders know nothing about paternity, nor yet did 
Treluctantly admit that there exist among them paternal sentiments. My aim was to describe fully 
and explicitly “ the views held about the function of sex and procreation, about the relative share of 
* fathor and mother in the production of the child,” since as I have shown, ‘the respective contribu. 
“ tions of the male and of the female parent to the body of the offspring, as estimated in the traditional 
“Jore of a given society, form the nucleus of the system of reckoning kinship.” On several occasions 
T have described “certain beliefs, ideas, and customary rules, which smuggle extreme patrilineal 
principles into the stronghold of mother-right,” and I have discussed at length, “ how an artificial 
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physical link between father and child has been produced, and how "* in one or two. important 

ts “it has overshadowed the matrilineal bond.’”* I have clearly affirmed that “the state of 
* knowledge in Kiriwina is just at the point where there is a vague idea as to some nexus between 
“sexual connection and pregnancy, whereas there is no idea whatever concerning the man’s 
“contribution towards the new life which is being formed in the mother’s body.”+ Again, I gave a 
detailed account of the natives’ opinion that " cohabitation is also the cause of the advent of children, 
“an assertion which runs parallel, so to speak, with the fundamental view that the baloma or 

reincarnating waiwaia, are the real cause." 

All this, it is clear, means something quite different from the opinion, thit the “Trobrianders 
“are absolutely ignorant of physiological paternity,” which my eritie by implication wishes to foist 
on me. But I need not dwell on it, for I have developed the matter fully in a somewhat extensive 
introduction to the popular edition of my last book, The Serual Life of Savages, which appeared 
in November, 1931. 

Since the facts concerning Trobriand paternity occupy volumes, I am not prepared to condense 
them into one single statement which could not do justice to them. Still less is it of any value to 
anthropology that an amateur entirely inexperienced in methods of research should without reading 
my work attribute to me opinions I have never expressed. B. MALINOWSKI. 























Australia: Physical. Wood-Jones. 
‘A Small-Headed Type of Female Austratian, By Frederic Wood-Jones, Melbourne. 


BB secce seca characte othe Avstelion shall ars ray well known, there are few 

physical anthropologists who have had familiarity with sufficiently large numbers to guarantee the 
making of wide generalizations. Professor Ales Hrdlidka in 1925 examined, measured and recorded 
916 skulls in Australian museums, and his work constitutes the only safe criterion upon which any 
far-reaching conclusions may be based to-day. Tn general, it is probably correct to say that neither 
in Australia, nor out of it, are two outstanding facts in Australian craniology fully appreciated. ‘The 
one is the remarkable smallness of many female Australian crania, and the other is the outlandish 
development of * Australoid ” characters in some male Australian crania. With this last question 
Ido not propose to deal at present, though it involves both the Talgai skull and the, as yet undescribed, 
*Cohuna” skull. Here wo are solely concerned with the small female Australian skull. 

‘There is an unfortunate statement, which, in some form or other, is to be found in most text- 
books of physical anthropology, that implies that a cranial eapacity of about 1,000 cubic centimetres 
is the lowest that ever occurs in skulls that ean be definitely ranked as human and is the minimum 
compatible with the possession of what is termed “ human intelligence.” 

In quoting Dr. Stibbe's work (An Introduction to Physical Anthropology. London. 1930), I do 
so only because it is the Intest text-book with which I aim acquainted. On page 38 of this work it is 
stated that — The smallest human eranial eapacity (apart from abnormal pathological conditions— 
as miorocephalic idiocy) is about 1,000 .c.”; and on page 66 the smallest human cranial capacity 
is given as about 1,100 ccc 

It is posibly the repetition of such statements as these that accounts for the enthusiasm over the 
finding of an Australian female’s skull with capacity of some 960 ¢.c., and the accompanying claim 
‘that “ this was the lowest known cubic capacity of any complete human skull” (MacKenzie), As 
‘4 matter of fact, it has always been recognized that the Australian female skull is remarkably small— 
far smaller than that of the male, Hrdliéka’s averages for 395 female crania are as follows :— 














Masimium ongth 1.A. | Maximum breadth 1.4. | Basibregmatio height L.A. | Modiolus 





179-4 | Lr-6 | er me, 











* Tidy, pp. 85 and 
+ *Baloma,"—p. 407. 


+ Ibid, p. Al. 
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Whereas for 521 males the averages are 











Maximum length LA. | Maximum breadth LA. Basibregmatic height IA. | Modiolus, 





189-1 | 132-2 | 133-6 | a51-6 





But among these normally small-headed females there is a very definite element—especially in the 
central northern and western portions of Australia—of unusually small-headed women. 

Probably Sir William Turner (in his Challenger Report. 1884) was the first to call attention to 
these small skulls, for among 11 female crania he recorded 2 with a cranial capacity of well under 
1,000 c.e, Sir William ‘Turner's results are as follows -— 























Designation Maximum Maximum Basibregmat Modiolus. | 

of Skull. length I. breadth LA. height | * | 
BUAM er. «|| lek | ns | 10 131 930 0. 
Portland Bay -| 176 19 | 122 139 6 ce. 
dv = -| 0 | as | née | 135 | 38 ee. 





‘These * Challenger ” skulls are important, since we may say that in 1884 there were definite records 
that normal adult female Australians could possess a cranial capacity as low as 930 c.c. ; and this cranial 
capacity was presumably compatible with “ human intel 

findings in any way unusual for the Australian female. The accompanying table 
measurements of 30 adult Australian female skulls with a modiolus of 139-0 or und 
instances the measurements have been made solely by Hrdliéka, in some solely by the present writer, 
but in most they have been taken by both of us independently. 

























Designation 
of Skull.* 


Designation 
of Skull.* 


Maximum 


jaximum 
length LA. 
height LA. 
Modiolus. 





M 





160 | 116 | 121 | 182-3 
164 117 | 123 | 134-6 
165 | 118 | 121 | 134-7 

| 16s | 122 | 118 | 136-0 

170 | 124 | 115 | 136-3 


MU. 54.94.5.41 - | 172 
. N.MM. 16363. - | 163 
S.AM.408- = | 165 
N 16381 - | 170 
MU. 54.9 - | 173 






































Va | 136-3 ] 21. S.A.M.265- — - | 173 
| 172 | 136-7 22. AMS. 5115 - | 168 
173 | 136-7, - | 169 
5 | 163 | 137-0 - | 169 
10. 8. - | 74 | 123 | 137-3 - | 173 
UW. S.AM.190-  - | 172 | 117 137-7 - | 74 
12. S.AM.Ist- | 173 | 120 137-7 - | 169 
13. SAM.49 - 175 | 120 137-7 - | 172 
2 163 124 | 127 | 138-0 | 29. AMS. 15100 - | 175 | 
170 | 118 | 126 | 138-0 ‘M.U. 54.94.4.39 - | 170 135 | 139-0 















fteo-7)i2n-zlian-9) 197-5 











* Explanation of designations of skulls -— ‘S.A.M.—South Australian Musourn. 
M.U-—Melbourne University collect 8,U—Sydney University collection. 
N.MM.—National Masoum, Melbourne. AMS. —Austratian Museum, Sydney, 
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‘Tn most cases the cranial capacity of these 30 a [Moat ] Measured» 





‘skulls has not been measured by direct methods ; capacity. 

Dut some guidle may be afforded astotherelation 377 wimmara Ag 9 WoO ee 

between the cranial modiolus and the cranial MU. Wimmara : ess 
a SiWilliam Tumer'saverage 

capacity in Australian female skulls by the yar gyis gn | 138 ee 








following co-relations :— 





‘The so-called “ Jervois" skull, which admittedly has no claim to antiquity, yields, from the cast, the 
following measurements :— 











Maximum Maximum | Basibregmatio | ypogjojus, | Cranial capacity’ measured. 
length LA. | breadth 1A. height LA. | etl (MacKenzie.) 


——_——— Ss Ss ee eee 

Tt can, therefore, in no way be regarded as being a remarkably small female Australian skull 
‘Tho cranial modiolus is higher than is that of any of the 30 skulls incladed in the table, and it exhibits 
no morphological characters that serve to differentiate it from the accepted standards of the normal 
recent Australian female skull. 

We must, therefore, recognize the fact that many Australian females have a very small eranial 
capacity and that not a few (probably about 7 per cent, or more) have a cranial capacity of 1,000 e.c. 
or less. But this does not prevent them from possessing a “‘ human intelligence” that suffices them 
to cope with all the demands of their limited—but highly exacting—environment. 

9 F, WOOD-JONES. 





Ireland: Prehistoric. Clark. 
Fresh Evidence for the Dating of Gold “Lunule.” By J. @. D. Clark, B.A. : with two maps, 


AG Bis fact that we have only one association for the dating of Irish gold lunule, that at 

Padstow where two examples preserved in Truro are said to have beon found with a flat axe, 
‘makes it desirable to examine all avenues of inquiry. First of all one would refer to a most interesting 
Paper published by Mr. J. H. Craw in P.S.A.S., LXIIL, pp. 164-189, in which a good case is made 
out for regarding the gold “ Iunula” as nothing more than a translation into another material of 
the jet plated necklace claimed by Mr. Craw to have been arranged as a crescent. Mr. Craw’s case 
rests, in the first place, on the circumstances under which he excavated a plated jet necklace at 
Poltalloch, Argyll, for the details of which we must refer the reader to the original paper; suffice 
it to say, however, that he was driven to reconstitute this complete necklace as a crescent, the plates 
being placed graduated in either horn, which were joined one to another by a triangular toggle found 
in position, and loop. In this reconstruction he was confirmed by studying the remarks of earlier 
excavators as to the exact position of the triangular toggle. Having reached this conolusion he was 
struck by the resemblance of his necklace to the design on many of the gold Iunul, and made the 
further claim that the decoration of these is skeuomorphic in character, being based on the jet necklace 
tlesign. “The motive is obvious enough since while jet does not occur in Ireland alluvial gold appears 
to have been abundant at that date. ‘The justice of Mr. Craw’s claim can best be appreciated by 
‘examining his illustrations. His explanation explains economically a series of designs upon which 
much extravagance has been expended. 

Now if we agree to accept Ar. Craw's ingenious explanation we are on the first way to give a 
date to the lunule, since plated jet necklaces or portions thervof have not infrequently been found 
in barials with datable associations. ‘The normal rite in Scotland seems to have heen inhumation 
fascist in cairn, and in England inhumation in round barrow. An analysis of the pottery from the 
burials shows that in Scotland the necklaces have been found with beakers twice, with food. vessels 
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ten times, and with cinerary urns once, while in England the only recorded pot found in association 
was a food-vessel. ‘Thus if we accept Mr. Craw's hypothesis we have no qualms about giving an early 
bronze age date to the gold “ lunulz.” 

But there is another line of argument. If we look at Fig. 1 based on Mr. Craw’s map we find that. 
the distributions of the jet plate necklaces and of the gold “* lunulm ” respectively are more or less 
complementary, though a considerable overlap is apparent. This is the geographical illustration of 





© pismmmeriox oY roop-vzsarts, DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD KUNCL 
Note the dense aggregation in Yorkshire DISTRIBUTION OF PLATE JET NECKIACES. @ 





‘Mr. Craw’s hypothesis that we are really dealing with one form of ornament, Now it is clear that 
if we have really to deal with a single item in a single complex there is a ready geographical test. 
‘Let us take another item from the complex, the food-vessel, and see how far its distribution tallies 
with that of the crescentic ornament whether of jet or of gold. Fig. 2 supplies the answer, Allowing 
for the incompleteness of the map,* especially in the case of Ireland, we must admit that the measure 

y fair, and of disagreement very small} We must admit that the gold Innula and 
the plated jet necklace belong to the same complex, and in making this admission we increase our 
confidence in the verdict of Padstow. J. G. D, CLARK. 





Africa: West. Palmer. 
“Trident” Sceptres from West Africa. By H. R. Palmer, O.M.G., C.B.B., Governor and Commander 
in-Chief of Gambia Colony. 

In connection with Mr. Hambly's note on a “Trident ” from Sierra Leone (MAN, 4] 
1931, 44), it may be of interest to record that not long ago, when excavating a ‘* Stone Circle” 
ati Charmin in the North Bank of the Gambia, I observed that the Tucolor Chief of the region was 
carrying a staff surmounted by a “ trident.” 

“Fic, 2 i based upon Abercromby (lightly idea of the distribution of undoubted food-vessels, 
exmurgated) with a fow additions known to the — f Tho Cornish * Iunule "indicating @ trado route 
writer, The difficulty with Ireland lay in the vagueness and not a domestic occupation are an exception which 
Of a large number of references which had consequently proves the rule. 
to be omitted. ‘The map is designed to give general 
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On my inquiring about its significance I was told that it was a 

Symbol of Office "—but details as to its origin, and any limitation on 
its being carried by any particular chief or chiefs, was not forthcoming, 
though it seemed that it was regarded as a distinctively Tucolor badge 
Of fice, locally at all events. 

Articles in Max, 1929, 147, and 1930, 56, show that the “ trident 
was carried to Northern Rhodesia as a symbol of kingship, by people 
of whom Mr. Young writes that “tradition has it that Mlowoka and his 

party came as Arabs, which is to say that, not being genuine Arabs, 
they had an Arab appearance from their methods of dress and trading 
purpose 

The gap between Nyasaland and the Gambia is to some extent 
filled in by the following 

(a) In the old kingdom of Bornu 800-1800 .p., the badge of office 
par excellence carried by the chief nobles (Kokuna) was a spear surmounted 
by a" trident,” ‘This trident-spear was known in Kanuri as Mamanan-gi, 
a name which seems cognate to the Berber word Imanan or Tamanan 
(plural of Aman = chief), with the masculine snfiix gi (as in Tar-gi plural 
Tawaril) 

() The Jukon of the Benue and Aros of Aro Chukn have a type of 
spear almost exactly the same as that reproduced by Mr. Cullen in Max, 
19, 147, The type probably came originally from Bornu, 

‘The most probable common racial factor whi 

fa “ trident ” as a badge of office in Senegambia, Bornu and Nyassaland, 
respectively, is hardly likely to have been the Arab of historic tim 
On the other hand, a pre-Arab Hamitic or Cushite origin of the “ trident 
as a religious symbol is a possible explanation, particularly if, as there is 
perhaps room for supposing, the triform spear or trident is not 
unconnected with the triform hearth tri-lith (three stones) 

The latter is still an important cultural object of veneration in the 
Saharan belt from the Upper Niger east to Lake Chad. When a Teda 
chief is installed an important ceremonial act is for him personally to 
lift w large flat stone and place it on the top of a“ trilith ” (Muskr) and 
above a sacred fire Umme (Yumayi), before seating himself on this s 
He thus becomes incorporated into the essence of Umme (Yumayi), 
also called Uman Tar (Aman of the hill), the God immanent in the tri-lith 
and fire, who (a) was a progenitor of the Kings of Kanen; (b) controls 
both “fire 

A similar ceremony takes place in parts of Kunen when a youth 
mouth veil, called by the Tuareg T"imedr, and by the Teda, 























might uceount for 
































nd the “ winds,” 








Funi 

It seems not unlikely that Umme (Aman) in this ceremony usurped 
the character of an older Hamitic chthonic earth god, whose name Mit, 
Mid or Mad, may be corinected with that of the Abyssinian earth god 
Medr, since Umme or Umayi is said to be the same as Matabar, n sacred 
fire of ancient days, and Umme’s Chief Priest is known in Kanem as the 
Miditaor Midilayi, It may bo observed then t 

(a) In Tamashek, the language of the Tuareg, Midan or Medan is 
used as the plural of eis or ili (a male warrior), The connotation of ii, 
alia, oto., like Somitie el, is “ godhead "as well as “ kingship," * nobility,’ 
ote 

(6) In Honsaland there is a st 
8 word seemin 





























nge word used as an oath, Mad-ila ; 
y connected with the Tamashek common noun Amadal, 
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which means “the Earth.” In Hausa the word for“ milk,” the magical extractor of “ meteorites,” 
is also called Madara. 

(c) Among the Kanuri the name of the ‘Sacred fire,”” which was no doubt the counterpart of 
the Dajo tribal fire of Wadai, said to have been always kept burning in olden days, is written Matabar, 
‘Madabar, or Matabas in old songs. 

‘The word Madabar may or may not have some connection with the Matab or blue sacred fire- 
cord worn by Abyssinians round their necks, but the Abyssinian chthonic god name Medr would. 
‘seem to have some connection with Amadal “the earth,” and Timedr the veil” in Tamashek ; 
fs also Madila the Hausa oath, and Midilayi the title of the chief priest of Umayi in Kanen, 

Tt is said that no one who is not ‘veiled ” may look on the sacred trilith or fire called Ummayi. 
Te is inferred that in all probability the ‘trident ” was originally the badge of office of the priest 
‘of the earth god of the Cushitic “ Medr,” the Hausa Madila, Kanuri Umme or Uman Tar, and that 
it spread west to the Gambia with Cushite tribes of the type of the Gannera, Wangara, Tekrur 
(Tucolor), on the one hand, and, to South Rhodesia with cognate Hamitic stocks on the other. 

‘A photograph of another Gambia “trident ” used as a symbol of office, which bears close 
resemblance to that reproduced by Mr, Hambly, is attached above. Tt would thus appear that 
the « trident ” design, common in the case of West Coast paddles, is due to cultural, not to utilitarian, 
influences. H.R, PALMER. 














Britain : Archwology. Kendrick. 
‘A Note on English Arrowheads. By T. D. Kendrick. 


Mr. Clark, in his paper on arrowheads (MAN, 1081, 23), hs made use of a “ peroentage "i 
method of study that has, I think, some interesting possibilities. For some years I have been 
collecting information about arrowhead types, and a long time ago I began to do some work on the lines 
he has suggested ; ately, I had it in mind to complete in a rough and ready fashion these investigations, 
but [have in fact made next to no progress, and as Mr. Clark has set the ball rolling I give a summary 
of my figures, which represent the British Museum collection of arrowheads. Obviously, these tables 
‘ought to be in the hands of someone else, someone, for instance, who is prepared to go to Stow-in-the- 
Wold and analyse the Royce Collection, or someone ready to deal with the fantastically lange 
accumulations of arrowheads in the Yorkshire museums. 

Thave also a number of notes dealing with continental types and I will make anyone who wants 
them a present of these, but as the exhibited arrowheads in most of the museums I have visited. wore 
few in number, Ido not think my foreign figures are worth parading here, As to the English figures, 
Tcannot attempt to discuss here the classification system I employed ; I trust merely that the big 
number of arrowheads listed as unclassified will satisfy readers of my uncompromising honesty. 
‘Suffolk—2,879 specimens were examined and 248 were rejected on the grounds that they could 
not properly rank as arrowheads at all. This left a total of 2,631 for analysis. Of these -— 

863 (82-8 per cent.) were tanged and double-barbed. I sub-divide these into 9 varieties which I 
shall not enumerate here, but I may mention that 38 per cent, had curved edges and that 
4-5 per cent. (not included among the curved edge type) were of the “ swallow-tail ” variety. 
12-8 per cent. had acute angled barbs as opposed to 2-2 per cont. with obtuse angled barbs. 

763 (20 per cent.) were leaf-shaped. I divide these into 648 “fine, with long barrow flaking ” and 
115 “coarse.” ‘The category includes kite-shaped, turnip-shaped, and pointed oval 
arrowheads, 

243 (0-2 per cent.) were bell-shaped (or halberd-shaped). I do not pretend to know whether these 
really are arrowheads, but one finds then in most arrowhead cabinets. I should say, myself, 
they ought to be excluded, although morphologically they merge into the broad-ended type. 

193 (7:3 per cent.) were single-barbed (or 175 (6.6 per cent.) wore triangular with straight 











asymmetrical). (or faintly rounded) base. 
193 (47 per cent.) were triangular with hollow 100 (3-8 per cent.) were tanged but not barbed. 
base. 67 (2.5 per cent.) were broad-ended. 


104 were unclassified (ie, broken and of uncertain types). 
{ 43) 
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Norfolk—T have only notes of 52 specimens from which I rejected 9 OF the remaining 43, 
10 were tanged and barbed, 10 were leaf-shaped, 9 were triangular with straight edge, and 5 were 
bell-shaped. There were no broad-end arrowheads and only 3 single-barbed and 2 hollow based. 
4 wore unclassified. 
Yorkshire —I have here 41 arrowheads. Of these -— 
249 (56-5 per cent.) were leaf-shaped. Of these only 11 count as “ coarse. 
63 (14-3 per cent.) were tanged and barbed, including 2 “ swallow-tails”” and 32 others with 





curved edges. 
51 (11-6 per cent.) were single-barbed. 7 (1-6 per cent.) were tanged but not barbed. 
27 (6-1 per cent.) were hollow-based. 7 (1-6 per cent.) were bell-shaped. 


18 (41 per cent.) triangular with straight 6 (1-4 per cent.) were broad-ended. 

base. 1 were unclassified, 
N.W. Oxon. (Sarsden district) —My lists contain 395 arrowheads. Of these — 

286 (72-4 per cent.) were tanged and barbed, ‘The number includes 2 “ swallow-tails” and 
60 others with definitely curved edges. 

46 (11-6 per cent.) were leaf-shaped. 40 (10-1 per cent.) were tanged only. 

9 (2:3 per cent.) were triangular with hollow 3 (0-76 per cent.) were single-barbed. 
base. 1.(0-25 per cent) was triangular with straight 


10 were unclassified. base. 
Derbyshire.—Here T have 302 arrowheads, Of these -— 
135 (44-7 per cent.) were leaf-shaped. 9 (2-9 per cent.) were triangular with hollow 
61 (20-2 per cent.) were bell-shaped. base. 
44 (14-5 per cent.) were single-barbed. 4 (1-3 per cent.) were tanged and barbed. 
14 (4-6 per cent.) were broad-ended. 2 (0-6 per cent.) were tanged only. 


33 were unclassified. 

In these lists the most striking features are the almost equal quantities of the tanged and barbed 
and the leaf-shaped types in East Anglia, the preponderance of the leaf-shaped type and the small 
number of tanged and barbed arrowheads in Yorkshire. the overwhelming numbers of the tanged 
and barbed arrowheads in the Sarsden country, and, finally, the absurdly small percentage of tanged 
and barbed arrowheads in Derbyshire; this county obviously follows Yorkshire in ita arrowhead 
fashions and we notice an abrupt change when we come to the Cotswolds and East Anglia. All this 
may be restated more conveniently in table-form :-— 


‘Tanged and Barbed. Leaf-shaped. 
Suffolk - = = = = BB per cont. 20 per cent. 
Oxfordshire - = = 3) ne 
Davyaurs ea tn 2 Aether s td MT 
Yorkshire - =~ 7 ws, B63, 


‘The significance of these results Tam not prepared to debate now, but I hope they are interesting 
enough to suggest that it is worth while collecting further data of this kind. I think, however, it 
‘will be found important to classify the material with much more precision than in the scheme roughed 
‘out here ; for instance, we ought to discover where and in what numbers our English “ swallow-tails ” 
and our examples of the “ best Brittany " type, and our " beaker” arrowheads occur; also we should 
find ont the relative numbers of “kites” and “ovates"” in the leaf-shaped class. Mr, Reginald 
Smith's splendid paper (Archaologia Ixxvi, 81) is a foundation on which we certainly ought to build. 

T. D. KENDRICK. 


Ireland. Lawlor. 
Two More trish “Sheela-Na-Gign” By H. Q. Lalor, M.A., M.RIA. (of. Max, 1931, 3, 4). 
AQ L dave been suppliod by Mise Helen M. Roe, County Librarian, Leix, with photos of two 
further typical examples from Co. Leix (Queen's County), with her permission to publish, 
In several parts of Ireland I have found quaint carvings of great antiquity preserved by being 
built high up out of harm’s way in late mediveval castles; in their present positions they are impossible 
( 44] 
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to photograph, but I may mention one at Shane's Castle in Antrim, known as the “ Luck Stone of 
* the O'Neills,” and three in the Savage's Castle at Kirkiston in Co, Down. The examples here 
shown were similarly built into the wall of Tinnekill Castle in Co. Leix when it was erected by Colla 

A few years ago, this wall of the 








3. casi 








Fio, 1, ToswexILt CASTLE, Fro. castLx, 


castle fell, and these two stones were rescued and stuck up on a garden wall nearby, where they 
remain, ‘The photos (Figs. 1, 2) really show more distinctly than the stones, and Ileave them to speak 
for themselve 

The third figure is equally quaint and hideous, but has no sexual characteristic, Tt was dug 
up near the round tower of Cashel, Co, Tipperary, and can there be seon. It is usually desoribed 
there as a Sheela-na-gig, but lacking anything of the “fertility” idea I should not be inclined to 
include it in this category. It is also called the “ Evil Eye stone.” Apparently the Cashel figure, 
with twisted legs, has a moustache, but otherwise I leave the question of sex of all three to the judgment 
of the reader. H. ©. LAWLOR. 

















ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
The Knowledge and Use of Iron among the South Sea Islanders. Summary of a Communication 
presented by T. A. Rickard, D.Sc., ABS. January, 1932. 

The lecturer refered to the fact that when Wallis, Cook, and other navigators of the Bil 
cighteenth century first came in contact with the natives of the Pacific islands, they found some 
of them, in Tahiti and Hawaii, for example, eager to obtain iron in any form, whereas other islanders, 
in New Zealand and the New Hebrides, had no desire for it, and showed no knowledge of the use 
they could make of it. By careful reading of the accounts of all the voyages into the Pacific oocan, 
from Magellan in 1519 to Vancouver in 1793, the lecturer ascertained that the earliest mention of an 
jron found in the possession of a native in this part of the world was made by the Spanish 
navigator Mendafia, who, in 1568, saw ‘* a chisel made into a nail " in the hands of a native on one of 
the Marshall islands, in mid-ocean. This nail could not have been brought thither by any European, 
for the records show that none had come near this island at a previous time, A clue to the provenance 
cof such sporadio pieces of iron is found in a Hawaiian tradition, recorded by a native historian in 1867, 
that the Hawaiians recognized the iron on Cook's ship becanse they had found “iron in sticks washed 
upon the land.” It came to them, and to the natives on other islands, in driftwood. 
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‘The lecturer described the eagerness of the Tahitians, Tongans, and Hawaiians to obtain iron in 
trade with the Europeans, and the manner in which they freely prostituted their women for-the sake 
of getting the valuable metal from the English sailors. He recorded the many wrecks of vessels during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the Pacific, and the sources of drift iron thus created in 
this island world. He discussed the reasons why the aborigines should appreciate such iron and the 
use they made of it, chiefly for fabricating adzos wherewith to fashion their canoes, ‘Thus « people 
in a state of wood and stone culture were brought suddenly into contact with another people in an 
advanced metal culture. 


‘The Rafai Fakeers of Hyderabad. Summary of a Communication presented by E. H. Hunt, M.A, 
MB. : 26th January, 1931. 
5 ‘These fakecrs first settled down in Hyderabad (Deccan) about 350 years 
quarters being in Karwan, « suburb of Golconda. ‘They brought with them their sacred books 
and a large number of iron implements, some of which they still claim to possess though: most of 
the implements in use to-day are relatively modem. Their books are jealonsly guarded, but on one 
‘oceasion photographs were permitted. They are long scrolls, in Arabic and, in their earlier parts, 
‘are genealogical trees, based on those in the O.T. ‘The later parts deal with more modern times, 
and give their association with other branches of the Sect, from Africa to Central Asia, No close 
study of these books has yet been possible. 

"Their headquarters are in a graveyard wherein lie buried, in carefully tended tombs, hundreds 
of their priests and fakeers, On a date in October or November they hold an “ Urus,” in memory 
of their first priest. This remarkable performance is held in the graveyard, at the end of three days: 
of fasting, and of the reading of the Koran and of processions, ete. 'To the accompaniment of earnest 
prayer, the burning of incense, and of incessant tomtoms, the fakeers leap into a small clearing in 
the centre of a crowd which may number 5,000, and pass their iron skewers through their persons. 
Such ceremonies have been frequently described (e.g. Lord Curzon, “ The Drums of Kairwan"”), 
‘but the importance of this Hyderabad group lies in the thorough manner in which they still carry 
out what may be the full original programme, many items having apparently dropped out elsewhere. 
Individual fakeers are also willing to submit to any test, and to perform for the special purpose of 
photography, including X-ray and cinema. Of their special acts, the passing of skewers through. 
the neck, i many directions, is perhaps the most surprising. ‘The levering out of eyeballs is another 
astonishing feat, One old man can protrude his eye so far that the lids close behind it, and it appears 
like a teed up golf ball, Fall examination by many competent observers on many subjects fails 
to show any permanent defect, and the performer may pass the Army recruit eyesight test five minutes 
‘after he has replaced his eyeball. Observations in the Sudan suggest a vague memory of this feat. 
Lane (‘* Modern Egyptians ") mentions it as an example of the impossible feats of which the fakeers 
boasted. 

Careful and repeated study shows that drugs play little or no part, though Cannabis Indica 
(Charas, bhang, ganja) would be ideal for the purpose. An old performer shows no sign of pain, 
cither at the annual ceremony or when posing in cold blood before a camera, Recruits, however, 
often show obvious signs of distress. 

The world-wide claim that no bleeding occurs is true in the main, and in this the shape of the 
instrument plays a great part, separating rather than cutting tissues, Carefully applied pressure 
after the withdrawal of the implement is an invariable feature and is easy to note in cinema records. 
On occasion bleeding may be free, even copious, more especially when performances are repeated 
after short intervals and under conditions of mental stress and excitement, 

It is a matter for regret that this Hyderabad group, so long isolated in their human backwater, 
are now showing signs of breaking up. jduals wander round to fairs and perform for money, 
‘as others of the sect have done elsewhere, for years. - 

‘The association of the Rafai with Islam seems to be merely a question of geographical eoincidence, 
and the true origin of the sect is a matter for interesting speculation. ‘There can be no doubt as to 
the tme religious fervour of many of the fakeers. Such men confirm the remark made to Seabrook 
(“The Rufai Hall of Torture"): * All paths lead to God, if only they mount upward.”” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES AND MUSEUMS. 


EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 
‘Old Customs in Modern Egypt. A leture given by 
GD. Hornblower, OBE, May PSA? 2th 
Sapary, 1982 5 
‘Aner eating o muunber of magical practices 92 
sobeeryed i modirn Eygype the lecturer pointed 
Sue tht most of thom sre of kind ‘ono many 
of the werk including: Europe, an drefore 
fant be taken am muvof peouiaities in Egypte 















Direct connection between modern and ancient practices 
fun only be traced i a fow exceptional instances, su 
‘as the tise of tho Iick-bringing " corm-muaiden: "noted 








by Miss Blackman. In other eases the practices: had 
‘changed in method and their underlying ideas were 
Jat : an example of this class was the sacrifice of 

Tearried. owt in some parts of Upper Egypt 















ter the brinch sea, toe 
Sxpisined locally, to provent the spin from entering 
“y we; but this was doubtless a relic of the last 





Peete atta tno daccas and (0 fie encetors 
‘Bbosa we say sce, for example, in the totnb of 
ein Coosa has alee. re cmiions inthe 
Re Sr Ortare ust nay soos sobaivon aces ot 
Nia eoctucy ot sco bale 

Sy ol er Ses ore ssh counons| on te 
rotor ie fans. os ih ares oy 
See ee rsan Tings aod tan courts, bus noe 
petted cheaply from India and chewed by‘ wornen 
eer cee aaiog, = rel dosti of tha 
Sa dat chewing neon for parintion lore 
ate tee 

re Pa can bo, givin of thi broak in 
contouly iy een weny a the noent 
Pe oe ee taied bos ton cl 
‘to foreigners, for the Ud rolizion ‘centred very much: 
Bee eset as a poretal grays wae 
Hane ne eaux of forge notions, obeervable 
tolled bY yes Drnnny, ced ony of 8 Berne 
Se ee air oigeel pacioee to 

ed any teatins fos rviving 
ena, acini Egypt concurrently with 
theresa ng” bane on Soespound of mnentor- 
tie an a Sri fol ac 

te Oeiani et aot vo fice fae bed tbe Wl 
Of the gods. ‘The Pyramid Texts display a remarkable 
Se Be nec apiean wich Srgiating i the 
Seen ot rat eaghes posted aides tu abe 8th ma 
Ss So eee Daye enrier royal 
seit fara kn hand wa adapted to 
Fea Tal been formerly o obits of ouvege 

Lagann 

Henin atlpng noite an Foes 
Fea ener Fable ‘books. exited, rich at 
ee ots tat potocion of sotier end Child, 
Beek ot Can ct centoew, any thaiont Yo 
ae on boing wth the ik Dyas. 

Se ee ee aly that withthe degradation 
of the official pharaonic religion the old tuagieal dens 
Fe cr eter Torco corning virougly. 10 he eutace 
Reet vet Emorsion and that much, that "ay seem, 
Seen er Parals may be found in 
een et ot ober ekgions, rach ts the cats of the 
rat anand te ora 

Fee cde ot taotare teas of te Kind ce 
ddoalt mith feof grat uso for explaining the working of 
Faerie Sesetian mad ant thus taking cleat to 
See ancien eeekgenan nbeped in far otler oaks 
Fase aki pence which stem at Set 
Simos aeonpraacate: 







































Russia. 
‘A New Anthropological Museum. 

By special Act of the Peoplo's Commisarint 
of Education a new State Anthropological 5Q 
Museum has been organized at Mohovaya-l1, 
Moscow. ‘This Anthropological Museum is the most 
important of its kind in the USSR. and the only 
‘one which specializes in that branch of sciences 
though there is an anthropological seotion at. the 
‘anthropological and ethnographical muscu of the 
‘Aeaderny of Seionces of the USS.R. in Leningrad. 

‘The chief exhibits of the new Anthropological 
Museum consist of the collections of the former 
Anuchin Anthropological Muscurn attached to the 
Moscow University. Besides these, the collections 
of the ethnographical class of Moscow University 
Ihave been transferred to the mussum, as well as an 
enormous amount of material collected and studied 
in the course of the last fow years by the expeditions 
Of the Moscow Institute for Anthropological 
Researches, 

Besides this ne 
fare three scienti 
Moscow, as follows 

1. The Stato Anthropological Museum, with 




















Anthropological Museum, there 
‘anthropological institutions in 











2. The 
Anthropology at the head of which is Professor 


Institute of Scientific Researches in 


MA. Crema. 

3 Tho anthropology clas of Moscow. University 
unter Professor VV Bunalk 

"Thao thre ecicaietntitutions form, a it ware, 
one pete scientific body, the object of which ix 
ths developrosnt of anthcopology 

she sates prorifnent rte In eos branaly fF wiStee/ 

I an ProfemarsDechene, Shtefko,. Juke 
fnclaikoe, Tarho mad ether aro connected. with 
thew insications 

‘The State Anthropological Museum proposes, in 
to near fulure, ter open the following sections 
[based on sooiological [petnciples — 

1. The origi af man. 

© Applied. anthropology, cugeniea, anthropo- 
log atandardatin in rape, hth ft 
trent, ctor). anthropology and physical trining 
Biology: of women tn connection’ with labour and 
Tis fubite;" vocational selection in. relation. to 
fnthropological type; peychophiyniology 

3. Racial section, to study and demonstrate tho 
formation of various, physical types, in different 
pore of the world and eqpecally ia th USS. 
Eid ascertain tho part played by svcal and eoonone 
factors in tho forination of different racial types in 
saris nations, 

4, Modoc end history of anthropology. 

Tt is hoped that @ mutual exchange of information 
may be of assistance in the development of anthropo- 
logy. In addition, the Anthropological 
thar lange collections, especially cxteologic. (about 
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10,000 fossil and modern crania), and is willing to 
arrange an exchange of exhibita: to this end a 
Special neerve of exhibite suitable for exchange 
ie being “arranged. ‘Until’ special eatalogues can 
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be provided, the Anthropological Museum will be 
glad to supply regular information on matters of 
anthropology, and would be grateful for the sare 
in return. Gs Cs 





OBITUARY. 


Emil Torday: born 1875: died 9 May, 1931. 
In brief note for Max I need scarcely deal 
with Emil Torday’s distinguished career as an 
ethnologist. His works have, themselves, 

‘spoken to the scientific world, 

‘Those great volumes on “Les Bushongo" and 
“Peuplades de Ia forét—Peuplades des Prairies” 
(written in collaboration with Capt. . A. Joyee of 
the British Museum) and his monumental compilation 
“African Races,” publi 
late Herbert Spencer, are surely masterpieces of thei 
kind, and will constitute a fitting monument to his 
memory. Of his lighter works, his“ Causeries 
+ Congolaises (1925) should certainly be in the hands 
‘of all these who propose to study the negro on his 
native heath. His “Tramp and Camp in the 
“African Wilds” and "On the'Trail of the Bushongo” 
are rather in the nature of travel books, but are 
excellent examples of that type of work. His work 
fon the Council of the R.A-L. (of which he was a 
Rivers Medalist) and at the British Museum will 
not readily be forgotten, 

T would prefer to write of Torday as T know him 
Personally during the two year-—1907 to 1909—we 
spent together under canvas in the Belgian Congo. 
‘He was a wonderful linguist; ho spoke seven 
European languages and eight’ of the tongues of 
Central Africa. He loved the genuine savage, with 
whom his tact was extraordinary. Ho knew no fear 
of any kind, “His love of all children made nature's 
children—savages—very dear to him: they won 
his heart, 0 that he won theirs. Personal cours 
‘appeals to all races, especially to the. unpampered 
denizens of the wild, Torday pomensed this quality. 
to the highest degree. No ono could have been 
frightened in his company, whatever emergency 
‘might arise. Upon two oceasions I owed my own, 
Hife to that same quality of his; on this one subject, 
Ahaefore, T may lam to write with authority. 

‘was passionately fond of shooting, though he 

acer allow tt interfere Sith his work et a 

my opinion, he was a bad shot with the rifle and a 

very medioers ono with the shotgun. 

But those very qualities which endear a man to 
savages may not always appeal to those of us who 
fare Blessed with a life of necurity and ease. ‘Tory 
had to be domineering over the savage. A habit, 
necosarily acquired, is difficult to lose. 

‘The secret of his success as a field worker in 
ethnology seems to me to lie in the fact that he was 
essentially a very brave gentleman, a very loyal friend. 

M. W. HILTON SIMPSON. 












































In supplement to Capt. Hilton Simpson's appre- 
SSilon of our mutial fend, Heal ‘Torley, 
T would like to contribute a few words written 
in purely personal style. 

T met Tonlay first in 1904, on his first visit to 
England after five years’ service as an official in 
the Belgian Congo. 

Hig cote ah ns tes are See cae 
visitor, offering a small collection of native objects 
which he had collected during his extensive travels, 
‘That casual meeting was the foundation. of a very 
firm and close friendship. His intimate knowledge 
of, and sympathy with, the African native easily 
Je him, after our many forogatherings, into. the 
‘anthropological field, the first results ‘of which 

ere the papers on the Kwilu peoples. published 
in the Institute's Journal when he returned to the 
Belgian Congo as an agent of the Kasai Company. 

He eame back to England in 1906, having left 
the service of the Company, and we raised the 
funds for an expedition to @ particular area which, 
from indications then available, appeared to be 
a culturecentre, "To my intenso disappointment, 
official duties prevented me from_ecompanying 
tho expedition,’ but Capt. ‘Hilton. Simpson joined 
it, and the lato Mr. Norman Hardy. 

‘The expedition, organized and financed, was 
offered to the Royal Anthropological Institute, but 
owing to the strong opposition of cortain members 
of the Couneil (on the grounds that the Institute 
was a. publ ‘organization, and not concerned 
with feld-work), the ofl was withdrays, and the 
expedition was sponsored by the British Museum. 
‘The results, published by the Belgian Government, 
speak for themselves. 

‘Torday returned in 1909, and from that time 
devoted himself to an intensive study of the early 
literature of African tribes, with the critical equip- 
ment of nine years spent them. He also 
took the first stages of w medical degree asa 
student at the London Hospital. 

‘The war came. Torday, a pure Magyar, taking 
his family name from the town of Tora (whero he 
hhad estates), became an" enemy’ alien.” An 
attempt made to naturalize him, backed officially 
by the British Museum, was unsuccessful, owing 
to m peculiar accident. His area of * circulation 
‘was curtailed, and the London Hospital was outside 
hhis sphere. "Ho was “‘intemned"” in his “house. 
Meanwhile, the  Russo-Hungarian battle-front 
wavered across his land, which he bad, for many 
years, planted with forest, In the end the territory 
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‘was allotted to Roumania, and Torday was given 
the option of retaining it if he would accept 
Roumanian nationality. He re 

T. A. JOYCE. 


Elsdon Best: born 1856: died 4 September, 1931. 
‘In the death of Elsdon Bost the Maori race of 
New Zealand has loyt ier foremost hstorian and 5G 

‘ethnographer, and the Maori people one of their 
best friends," Ho was slway's anxious to promoto a 
true understanding of the people amongst whom 
ho lived so long, and to help visiting ethnographers 
to attain deeper and more sympathetic. insight 
into the paychology and aspirations as well as the 
disappointments and tho past glories of that proud 
branch of the Polynesian stock. 

T learnt to appreciate his spirit of generous 
helpfulness to tho genuino inquirer when he 
‘accompanied me to some of the Maori villages of 
the Wanganui district in February, 1023, after the 
‘Australasian Association meeting in Wellington, 

"No one knew the Maori as he used to be, when 
New Zealand was first colonized, more intimately 
‘than Elsdon Best. He know his native friends 
hot only superficially’ and to talle to, but also their 
Old traditions, customs, folk-lore, myths, and 
eligious ideas; and know them far better than the 
‘present-day Maori himsolf, who, under the influence 
Of our proselytizing culture, has forgotten most 
Of the old traditions and manners of his people. 

‘Best, in addition to being the greatest authority 
fon the Maori, represented that very fine type 
of pioncer settler who colonized New Zealand a 

mation ago. His parents cams of sturdy 
forthumnbrian stock, who in olden days may have 
been among the most lawless and fearless of the 
eattlo-raiders in tho Border country, yet rigid 
fn their codo of honour, courage, loyalty to friends, 
‘and the inviolability of their pledged word. 

Te is not surprising that a descendant of such 
'n family, inheriting such instincts, acquired the 
Power 10 read so sympathetically and with such 
Femarkable insight into the minds of an alien 
Polynesian raco endowed so liberally with these 
same instincts. 

Porirua was nothing but « small clearing in 
dense bush some twelve miles north of Wellington. 
Swhon, in the early “fifties of last contury, the Bests 
fit started to tum that small barren clearing 
into a home; and this was the home in which 
Eldon Best was born in the year 1856. The little 
Shanty was still standing on tho hillside at Porirua, 
‘and was used as a fowlshouse, when I visited the 
spot in 1923. 

ing about the Tuboe folk of Runtehuna, 
‘amongst. whom he lived for many years, I recollect 
him telling me that, about twenty years before, 
they decided to ervet an old-time stockaded village, 
‘oquipped and fortified in accordance with the old 
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traditions; with elovated outer and heavy inner 
stockade, carved posts and fighting platforms. 
Tt was built for no possible utilitarian service, 
but simply as a fohu of “sign of the old-time life 
and as token of the mana of the tribe,” as a 
monument to the old spirit. ‘Thus the pa should be 
4 credit to the tribe and preserve somothing of 
ite ancient fame. 

Tt was in this same spirit that Elsdon Bost 
laboured with selfless devotion to build up & monn 
mont to the fine end ideals of a people, 
lest they should be lost to sight and memory under 
the disintegrating influences of an introduced and 
dlien culture, And his worl abides also as a worthy: 
tole of hime GEORGE PITT-RIVERS, 











Carveth Read: Enurihue Profemor of Philosophy and 
Somimmavtee Poychotny," Uniceety of Londn 
Se tack (aia fied © Deemer iain BT 
"Tne death ‘ot rofemor Carveth’ Read haa 
romeved 2 porsouaity of connsirable itorest.” Born 
Ferare"tn Tate ot ast contryy” in what waa 
tieas Yury remote: town, Falmouth, of serict No 
enformist parent, be devloped an ineligonen uc 
webu, but ever autour which evel nell 
Bao carer of pilosophy on which he aanched at. 
Castigo and mde het stent, fo hiya vory ving 
thine Hs tre jengon of plosopy "had mo arcs 
cua tnd hd slaps pat his wed 0 tbe tua of 
hho in we Be blk bo th ot Gk 
nytt was tis (urn of thought ade porhaps 
i Roling for Androw Lang, thet ptshed him into the 
study of practical anthropology and made of him « 
ae Tink between that science and the older discipline. 
Takvopobgied wort, displayed the qualios 
above felorrel tor aa our renders wil bo wall aware 
He 'fonliou of ilod remarkably ated Sr his 
bfitn of Monat hts Superson? (L980) of whieh 
Grocer eatin (1028) wns obied hin 77h oar 
‘lite teratery in 1008 a 




















he countey i 1021," Mi 
Teli alo in tue fori sound ows 
froseal in Yow words aid showing that rare thing, 
Tomervative mind allied to a quick imagination. 

“As a toncher ho won the coutienco of his students, 
th fare for he ely mous aly ado onan 
ha turning to advantage even the slight stameor with 
hich hie was somtimes affected. Ont of clas it was 
Pleasant to wal with him in Loedon parks, hnts often 
Ai tallang, aso full-man wil, ofall thingy that 
stand few more Chany af thought wae he 
pont objective, fr which he wrote his Logie (The 
Tope thie: ope Deduelve and Inductee, 1898), bu 
hota too liuinan to think that that wna tho only mode 
Of ataining ity offen declaring that all seudeuts for the 
Shave traising of the mind shook wadorgo « thorough 
ourse of Logic or of Analytic Chomistry. 

io was «true and ainglesinds philosopher, oven 
to tho occasional nbsont-mindednoss whieh the popalace 
Jovan to attribute, affectionately, to his elas, and hin 
infioonco mnt have sproad widely, if perhaps not very 
perceptibly, through Hi example, 4 many” who stalled 
finder hi. G! D. HORNBLOWER, 
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REVIEWS. 


Ethnology. 

Dress, Drink and Drums: Further Studies of 
‘Savages and Sex. By Ernest Crowley, elited 

GB ty tases neem Toe ee 

& 





1931, S10. Pp. + 974, 
This volume, like its predecessor, Studies i 
Savages and Sex, contains reprints of « series of 
articles contributed by the Inte Mr. Ernest Crawley 
to Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and EUhiea, 
‘Tho editor has made slight amendments and omis- 
sions wherever these seemed necessary. The greater 
part of the hook is devoted to-a long essay on Drew, 
‘un interesting and fairly complete study of a subject 
of the greatest significance in cultural anthropology. 
Te must be confessed, however, that this exsuy- is 
ill-balanced, and a better sense of proportion might 
hhave been observed in the relative fullness of state: 
‘ment in the various sections into which it is divided. 
Some aspects of the subject are very fully’ pro: 
pounded, whilst others, often highly importants 
fare summarily dismissed in a few paragraphs. 

Tn discussing the various theories that have been 
put forward to account for the origin of dress, no 
reference is made to the highly suggestive possibility: 
that clothing may have had ite origin in the girdle 
of cowrio shells and other fertility emblems worn 
round the waist and thus brought into relation 
with the organs of fertility—a widespread and ex. 
tremely ancient practice. The amuletic ‘use of 
girdles and other primitive apparel to confer fertli 
and to protect life is worthy at least of fuller dis. 
cussion ‘than it receives in the brief pamgeaph 
allotted to it (p. 40). Again, the discussion of 
priestly and royal robes, crowns and insignia 
(pp. 161 49.) is very inadequate, In all the eiviliza: 
tions of antiquity, as well as amongst many primitive 
Peoples in Inter times, such costumes had a most 
profound and elaborate symbotism and signiticance. 
‘Tho panther skins of the Egyptian priests, for 
instance (worn by a people, be it noted. who did 
‘not use skins in civil dress), are not mentioned at all, 
‘andl only the briefest reference is mndo to the use 
of masks and various types of ceremonial hnead- 
fear, which had its greatest elaboration in Egypt, 

mut is not discussed at all in connection with tha 
country. The sume may be said of the ceremonial 
clothing in tho hide of «bull, and other similar 
practices. All these had a profound. significance 
I'socal and religious it, and dernand th fase 
tion, especially in view of their great 
antiquity and the extent to which they were copied. 
by other peoples. 

‘The statement (p. 95) that “the 
«of the mummy are a development (for a particular 
* purpose) from the use of the ordinary garments of 
life," is entirely erroneous and contrary. to. the 
evidence. “Mummy-bandages are connected. with 
£04 ya pole wrath os nog, 
‘8 god, ntr, was originally a pole swathed in 
Zot ahets of cloth. The tnato om tho Beye 
temples wero swathed polos of this kind, and the 


hieroglyph for “ god," 5] commons but errone- 





























ously stated to be an axe or hatehot, is a pole 
‘svathed in a bandage, with & loose flap projecting 
from one end. The wrapping-up in bandages, 
Jong narrow strips of cloth, each of which had a 
magical name, is a rite of deification and has not 
the slightest connection with the dress of daily 
life. ‘The head, face, limbs, fingers and toes, were 
all completely enwrapped in many layers of bandages, 
‘and it was. this method of entire ‘concealment 
that gave rise to the use of masks. Originally 
the features of the dead man were painted “and 
modelled on the outermost wrappings of the head, 
This developed into the use of eartonnage masks. 
into the anthropoid coffin, and finally into painted! 
portrait panels placed over tho head.” ‘Their object 
Js clear enough : they were intended to perpetunte 
the personal identity of the man whose features 
‘were concealed by the wrappings. Mr. Ceavley has 
misunderstood tho significance of masks for the 
dead (p, 101). 

‘As might have been expected, the author devotes 
‘most of his attention to the sexual aspects of dress, 
sand here ho is particularly: interesting and well: 
informed, ‘Throughout the book, however, hers 
is a tendency to dogmatisin and to highly theoretical 
explanations, and the author indulges his love of 
framing long and inopressive sentences, Some. of 
these latter, it must be confoed, are rather 
“glimpses of the obvious.” Such is the statement 
(p- 112) that : “* when clothing is firmly established 
{a8 a permanent social habit, temporary audit 
* isthe most violent negation of the clothed stat 
and again (p, 126), “the most distinetive social 

vision is the perinanent division of sex.” After 
summarizing mumerous instances of men dressed is 
Women und vice vered, the author sayn (p.. 149) :— 
* "There is no doubt that these phenomena are eases 
‘of sexual inversion, congenital or acquited, partial 
“or complete "—and many” similar truisms' could. 
be quotes. 

Mr, Besterman’s editing is eareful and thorough, 
but here and there an error haa eluded his vigilant 
eve. Such, for instance, as the authorship ascribed: 
to the two works referred to in note 1 of page 135. 
‘The price of the book has not been stated ab the 
hhead of this review, because on the jacket of the 
ook it is marked as 12s, Od., whilst in the list of 
Publications at the end, it is sated to be 10s. 6. 

WARREN R. DAWSON. 
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is over 4,000 feet. It is infested by tsetse. ‘Tradi~ 
tion says that tho Lambas entered from the east, 
tund that cultivation and food-stufts were introduced 
iy an immigrant from the west who became the 
rrling chief : his skull is preserved “as an oracle 
Sof the tribe.” Other elements went to form what 
is evidently a mixed type of oulture. Dr. Doke 
Studied the Lambas while living among them as a 
hissionary during the years 1914-21, and in 1927-28 
Checked, correeted and elaborated his observations 
with the help of two natives. who were taken 
down to Johannesburg, where he is professor of 
Bantu philology. He hus written, an excellent 
deseription of the people, admirably objective, 
ich in detail, and enbances its value for the student 
by careful definition of the many Lamba terms 
which he employs. 

‘After outlining legend and history Dr. Doke 
‘writes on the social organization, which hus inte- 
Pesting features, particularly in. the distinot grading 
of villages, some of which are under clansinen of 
the paramount chief, and others under“ commoners.” 
Shocession to. the chieftainship is matrilineal. 
Tbamba was for many years the happy hunting 
‘ground of the slave-raiders;_a brief account of these 
Tntroduces the subject of domestic slavery and of 
tkuliteka—the methods of self-enslavement. A 
Chapter on village life and custom follows, with a 
calendar of the year and a table setting forth clearly 
the division of labou ‘and spear,” say. the 
Lambas, "are the sign of & man, and the hoo the 
Scign ofa woman.” ‘There is also a full list of food- 
‘tufis.. Industries are described with some fullness, 
fneluding tho making of bark-cloth. Teeth are 
filed or chipped; there is no tribal mark, but 
tattooing is practised as an adornment. A chaptor 
js given to customs relating to birth and infancy 
Children. born with teeth are regarded as luck; 
those that cut the upper tocth first_ were destroyed. 
‘Twins are only distrasted when of opposite sexes. 
In the chapter on childhood un account of games 
is given, including wnanamshi, miniature villages 
ccenpied only in daytime. There are no initiation 
Geremonies for hoy; circumelsion is not practised. 
The girls’ rites are named ichioungu and take the 
form of solitary seclusion for three or four months, 
fand instruction; a list is given of the things taught, 
‘hiefly points of behaviour. No. operation. is 
fperformell, but the girls practise vaginal distension. 
‘Thomother appears to play the chief part in choosing 
fa bride for her son; tho ™ bridal pledge,” ichyspo, 
teas given formerly in bark-eloth or hoes; nowadays 
it is given in cash or goods to tho valuc of ten or 
twenty shillings. Cross-cousin marriages aro fa~ 
voured for their economic advantages, but have the 
Uisadvantage that a man fears to quarrel with his 
wife: ho dare not strike his father's nieces. In the 
Did days members of the chief's clan “ captured ” 
their wives or husbands; the contort of a woman 
‘Of the clan is called fumbice, and bax the same 
‘Status as the muwetnga of the Balumbu. “Lamba 
“marriage is matrilocal,” but after two years the 
inn i allowed to take hia wife to his own homo. 
wPolygynists are comparatively few.” ‘The mar- 
riage te, Dr. Doke thinks, is considernbly looser 
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than among a catle-keeping people. “This loose- 
‘Meet has. been. increased an tho countey_ since 
the advent of goods and money and of foreign 
ative who can offer: more attractions, to. the 
“ Tamba women than their husbands ean.” 

‘The dead nre buried in mcessed graves which are 
dug in burying:plaoos some distance. from_ the 
Milages. “Av chicks corpse is stretched. out ina 
Tut and allowed to decompose; the teeth und nails 
fare preserved and their prosence "is. a sign that 
S%fub chiet is eill in the’ village.” ‘Phe bones ars 
carried to burial in a bark eanioe attached €o a long 
white pole. In old days two of the chief's widows 
tvere killed and their dismembored bodies suspended 

the trees around the grave. 

‘The Lamba clans: Sores ef. Ta, ieekon) nue 
21 they are exogamic descent ia reckoned through 
the mother aud inesitance ty alo, in te main 
Trutatinest, “Young people whose fathers are 
Inembers of one clan are probibited from marrying. 
‘The list of clans shows that @ large proportion of 
derived. from nnimal-names, but, the 
ating ino longer observed. A full analysis 
Gf the Kinship system is provided; it presents the 
{tual features. ‘Tho code of polite behaviour, as 
wight to, chikdron from infaney, is sketched in 
dota "Tho Lambas use two. terms to indicate 
different kinds of 
Jrokibitions whow inf 
Fiving commmanity': and wn 
sguarded bythe iehivcanda, 
se octhe offended” Lists of these are giv 
of the imbiko, omens or warnings attributed to the 
spirits. "Several ‘ire devoted to. dreams. 
The chapters rilating to religion aro written with 
great care and stand out 8 especially good in # 
Book where everything ix good. Dr. Doke claims 
the Lambas as monotheists, but, they poy little 
femard in everyday lify to Lesa, tho creator of all 
Things, Their kdeas of tho spirit aro unusually clear, 
Ke death men the. life" (synonymous with 
‘onuntuwoucine “Che person himself") is. treed 
from the body and, etachod from wmupashiy 
iit," goes to iohiywcaf, tho abode of the dead, 
ch lies somewhere in the west. The wmpash 
Teturns to the village to await. an opportunity for 
Teincarnation, and meanwhile is associnted closely 
‘with some living kinsinan who builds the customary 
Tittle hut for it and. aces that it is kept supplied 
with nourishment, Te appears to bo the personal 
ivinity of the “owner.” Tt is mot the entire 
timupashi that is re-born, bub what Dr. Doke ealls 
win kind’ of afflatus from it,” for, like the Bailay 
Lambas beliove that it ia stil in the  spirit-world 
ffter it_enters into « human ides the 
‘imipashi, there are ifiwanda, not 
Aisoamnate humans but  soparate creation. The 
throe types of spirit-ponsossion are araply described, 
fs are also. the, mediums or prophets. The cult 
Of dynamism is given a chapter to itself; the Lambas 
hhave the same term (ubeanga) as the Baila for the 
“igmamio power which works inthe mein 
charms and spells; "and. their practices too are 































































‘ery similar, “Chapters follow on the important 
professions of doctor, witch, hunter and blacksmith. 
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Another deals with Folklore and Music, but no 
tunes aro moorded. Finally, inthe chapter on 
Language Dr. Doke analyses Lamba phonetics and 
‘arranges the grammar according to principles which 
he has set forth in his books on Zulu; this merits 
the close attention of all who are engaged in studying 
Bantu languages, A full glossary is added. 

‘The book is splendidly illustrated. Tt only 
remains to congratulate the author on having 
written tho best account of a Bantu tribe that has 
‘appeared in recent years. =, W.8. 
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Archivos del Museo Etnografico Argentino I. I 
‘The Ethnographical Moseur of the Argentine je 
to be congratulated on this wri of reports ot ies 
archmologcal renarches, well printed and aly 
tented, "Tn future imure it woul be a great convenianes 
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|. Los Créneos Trofeo de las Sepulturas Indigenas. 
Milejaden Alejo Vignati, 1930. Pp. 165 with 3 maps, 
10 plates and 57 figures. 

‘These skulls “aro from indigenous buriale in the 
dlstrict of Humahunca, in the provinos of Jujuy, on both 
banks of the Rio Grande where it emerges from the 
hills into the arid plain. The interments are in cist 
graves within quadrangular enclosures of rubble. ‘Their 
special interest arises from their mutilation to serve 
48 trophies, liko the sealps of North America, and Me. 
Vignati bas brought together the extansive literature 
of this custom, and the methods of preparing and 
using the heads: the latter is even illustrated [rom a 
painted vase from Andahuala in Catamarea Province 
(fig. 41 


W, Las Ruinas det Pucars de Tileara. _Solonfor 
Dabencdett” (Archivos “da Munco " Brwoprafes. TE) 
Buenos Aire, 1690. Boo. pp. 43, with 26 pate, 8 ope 
‘and'89 figures im tet, 

“This etrioas sit, in Jujuy Province, les in the north: 
west ‘oro “tn Argetin api in ar 
Country sparsely covered with eactus which snus ave 
finde txeavation tinmonae, ‘The raine are ‘of rubble 
Thasonty sometimes prewerved to tho height of five or mix 
Keer, Tt buildings are’ rectangular, but. ‘contain 
curved internal compnrttent-will, and. romana of 
interments with pottery and other objects. Th pottery 
18 of gracefl form, paint! in rel om. buff with basketry 

terns and fends of inscotm with background. of 

-croaments as in ‘coloured’ plate xis. ‘There. are 
ale eben ea, an fortiel etoente trace 
in defensible positions.” Tt doos not appear possible ot 
Present to assign a dato to the culture here 7c, oF 
Eodetermin its relations. 


Hail arqueotégicos_en i Cementerio 
Indigena de Huiliche- Fiardo Cosanoes. (trey Mus: 
Hnepr TID), “Penan Aires, 190. Fp ih hap 
3 plates and 0 iffatratione. 

‘The Brovinee of Catamarca is on the Chilean border 
of the Argentino, north-wert of Cordoba, The cometery 
{s on tho right bank of the Rio Hulliche fn the Depart. 
tment of Relén, “The bodies aro in contracted. posture, 
‘nopon earth and accompanied by handsonds pattery of 
ple form suggestive of tuaketry, wth sraprhanden, 
{and incised or painted baketry-ornament sometimes 
‘laboratoly enhanced with step and fit pattorns, and 
Topresentations "of animals, and” ian, "Oceasigoally 
{ie i rb armen a, “There ain dict 
{abrics, grey and ed. -Of copper, there are saucer of 
Pinched-up fol, tweesers witht read Haden, and ale 
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‘of alinost daily fahing excursions with these peaple— 
have enabled’ him ta obtain information otherwise 
impouiblo to collect, An a consequence the: method 

owed are told with wealth of dtd and in language 
‘pics, an prone With great candout, ho 
Confomen that riuch material reraaine ungamered | the 
ative fisherman is loth to impart his secrots, and. had 
the suthor hd sixteen yearn exper ead of 
tight, the mass of infarnintion, bo believes, would. be 
just double. what ‘Five wotheds of Sahin. aro 
treated of; these aro: 

1: Tira-fishing for albacore, now no longer prac- 
sed. “Bo tira, n double cane, wea equip with 
‘out fishing rod, pivotted on a bar at the fore end of 
{ne of the hulle; Uve bait was curred. 

‘2 Puraro-fshing, a syntom.of stil fishing tor alla 


fanaa 
change Fymptomat 
S Troling tor ‘Coryphecna, tho “dolphin” of 
 Tralling for wt, the “dolphin” of 
sailars. 
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4. Deepslining for Rueettve, i dept ranging from 
160 to 300 fathom 

‘3° Rod fishing for bonito, with unbaited hooks 
having pearlsbollshanie which act «Ture 

“he ast method ie ane shat devon abusive 
comparative stay, for iti four in a variety of modifi 
‘ations over an arwa extenling from the Maldive Islands 
{i tho woxt of Japa in the north, and in the South Sew 
throughout Polynesia, Tt is curious to note from Me. 
NoraofTsdearription that the Socioty Talanda’ racthod 
ioe spoctalied than elaewhere. and notably inferior 
fr more primitive technique’ thas that practised 
Simou, Tonga, and the Tokelans. In Polynesia, 
anon are tac; in the Maldives and Japan, Ashing ie 
‘fel de lve Pal thrown outs the 

toe respect it reotable fracfahing. 

Lot us hope that Me, Noro wil continae his con 
tebitions in thi litle worked ldo rows; hi 
‘Spportunties aro'es unique ns they are enviable. 

"Tho reprint is andapendentiy paged from that of the 
original publication, a procedure hot to be commended. 

SAMES HORNELL. 
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Tay tans oxeg! Paternity and Belated Birth in Albania. 
frien 
of intrest to thowe who study what tse backward 
People make of their kiowlege of physiological 

“iy authority forthe frst story is Madamo Zef Kadario, 
a Roman Catholic Indy of Seutari in Norah Albania who 
{hill unmarried and practising ber profession in Scutari, 
the war sisted by m nutter of Roman Cathal 
before, a men Pad died ih a certain village, lewving a 
‘Young’ tnd childless seidow. Some woeks later. it 
Appeared 
frfihe usual Albanian, way she then retumed £0 her 
father howse, which waa in a diferent village. Monthe 


Tallow tale ror Albania ray. ba 
ant BS 

eternity 
tran tained in midwifery in Austria. On day, ila 
fmountaiocers who were in reat trouble. Two years 
eriain that sho was to remaihchillen, and 
Inter she was’ petrothed by ber father to nan 8 





thin lle wlio abe Hal never seen al the marriage 
Hd eenSarranged for the very tie at which the 





‘Securred. Te had been discovered that the widow-bride 
Wax with child, Now Albanians have noticed that 
Inftor birth child may grow weak and sickly and be 
Outstripped in growth and atrength by ita healthy: 
Contemporaries; it may, for instance; bo too weak to 
‘walle at the proper time. From that fact they have 
deduced that fn unborn ehildl may grow sickly and not 
have strength to come to birth in due course, lingering, 
‘as much aa two years in the womb. Such a child they: 
‘all barré ¢ vrame (° damaged {cetun’"; barré meaning 
Titeraily "load" and x0 metaphorically“ footns "), 
Tnstantes, they say, are hard to detect among married 
‘women, who nay make mistakes about the time when 























they convive, but they are clear enough among widows, 
‘has the relatives of the widow-bride in Madame 
‘that such things happen 






the least perturbed hy. the 
nor were the relatives of her 
fianes. 

But her dead husband's mother had heard the news, 
tend made trouble, forbidding the marringe to take place 


Serene 
ie ate eee eas 
Tip ieee oar 
Shee Ge Seer 
oii Bric Samretiget Leagan 
eee reer ees 
ase nlfinee alone 
ili gee eben 
te ergy three irate 
Ee eee cee ae 
fe a a ee ee 
Spec US dep 
Fo oh ee eeplop eae 
ales ale le pital 
SIN ators 
Sy emcee eneay 
Fe ee ee es eee 
See ey ee 
nea eS 
gaan estiee: 
ee ee er eee 
eae rae ea ae 
Dae Orie 
Perret iptegpet rela 
oie gen reignite) 
Teen Gia Nec pan tet) 
Feelin tetera abner t! 
Sees 


“The peasants hnd promised tho pri that they would 
abide Uy Madame Kadarja' decison, and returned borne 
tater te 

Arta eth at ee 
Wille and nat waiting for tho baby birth, 
Bra a oa before 

fel ity the old. worait departed. to her own yl 
et alowed Scat wen ene 
trould havo. becom itn mather'a property tik ira 
Yreaned at three year of age. But having. prevented 
Tine 'Centingeney, the old woman wat bringing up the 
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infant na the lawfully bogotten child of the son sho had 
fowt macro than two years before it wns born. "And tho 
vridow hind Tren happily married to her fancd within 
‘5x wooks of its bisth 

‘iaving heard this story, I returned home to England 
full of admiration for the unknown Albanian law aver 
of the past, who bad recognised. the frailty” of haman 
‘nature ‘and, rogrotting the blood spilt in: blood feuds 
every time’that a man and a woman wero detected 
in ain, hcl instilled thin theory of belated bath into the 
‘minds of is simple counteymen. “But. at home it 
Ltanapired that tho story" was even tory interesting; 
thet as only one ore inane Alani perv 
f belie! once beld, but now furgotten, in England, Me 
friend De. Ada Madison capped. tho Albanian story 
with the ‘tale of tho medinval Duchess “of Gloucested, 
‘who, being’ left-a young and childless widow, saw het 
husband's power aad estnten about to pase to hia sous, 
‘To prevent on at east to delay this catastrophe, ahe ai 
‘net announced that abe was with child, but thud i waa 
‘weakly and would be bora Tate. ‘Two years elapeod 
Infor it arrived—ono may imagine the subterfuge to 
which the Duchess resorted to achieve hor purposes 

even the cousin does not mein to have doubted ie 
legitimacy. 

‘On returning to Atbanin I investigated the story 
farthor and found thot i wns unknown iy South ATs, 
‘out widely believed by both Mobammedans antl Horna 
Catholics from Tirana northorards. In fact ance 1890, 
two cases occurred among the Mefammedans of Tirta! 
ies cul hd teen orto ya ter 

rs death, and, in the other, ten years Ta the gree 
thbe of the Mirdites"two cases came. before 

er, Geel ot Er hl thar of 957 by 
idan Gjon Markagioni (Le. Captain ” John. the 
fon of Mark the son of John), tho Hereditary. chief of 
{io Mintite tribe.”"One child had been bora threes and 
Lio other two, years after ite fathers death. Tatoresta 
relatives had’ doubted their legitimacy, and Captain 
olin hd ben and to decid the point, The dats 
‘ost him dificulty enough. "An you see.” ho explained 
to me, ** Tm middle-aged and the father’ of ecloe 
1 dhikiren, but how shout 1 enow anything of women's 

‘fins "Tflt too shy to ask my wife: nil oss could 
4 Tank my mother: so Lsent for two very old women 

veho had borne many children, nd questioned them 
& As'a result of what they told me, 1 promulgated a 

‘eree that these two children, to sdve. blended, 
rere to be accopted as legitimate, bur thas i ts 
future, no child was to boo accepied! unten it were 
* hom within twelve mont efits fathor's death. 

MARGARET HASLUCK, 












































PylologealPatrsty In che Trobriands 
er teniccoe sete pace 
GB ics, ba Soroe etsy Beet 
Wrasoat rts asa, ea le 
is too tae ed eee OT 
Ee rer rp pon tet fl 
bat sat me Bete Sees 
Ma easier eect a Le 
ie Mi gee TY sas Wea ee 
5 dala get lee ones ea 
iy lett an oe ae 
ne ing mtd ot epaion wa 
comince soy facta se eesi t 
Seal raisin Come se cya ct OP 
ely fo eior i eae eT TE 
ot rete ec tcecan oa aes 
fae la at edt seen 
rome mig A cher eran aE 
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‘An Excavated Chamber at Arorgudden, British 
oe The nga the Barge 
coe rorlriag baer 
G7. ciisee of Sn Seta patie arses 
ireiivur other within cna 
dey sees bade camacen in ne nach Genta 
Spon a wide roe a tis ere nae ea 
igh on one banks at the Toot of which was a, mass Sf 
foe wish Soa "votly Vea." oe 
Tieciol to, cramall'Sols tbe ott oer aes tee 
abr ciimbet wp and Oe akin nel 
telivoehaped chante, witzl shored ela insets 
oF baring ben hallowed oot OF Ole So eat 
foe 
Mo cases was in eight, ad fom, serine 
the weet pact at tne betes ete hae Shae 
bifoch of ditt wees ats Of he toe Sad eee 
fallen ia, ane ‘bathe top"at ase 8 a 
Mone, 1. Oe by 8 see, al Re eet 
Serle teveny tthe ani ae ee ee 
Sin 9 am oncath th prea tutact mals ee heat 
af tba cbamber was 9 Ac chove a key ror ok 
On eneing oor Uo elas Soe SP aie 
sree finn, Bot ith conten eal Vane ean 
Tire. hp ond 1A sores bad temren, eee 
Sst. MON ourn of conte tues ue tee 
Tiel wan tnd fro ay basis ey at cee 
Shimion "was to culp ting fava Tao one toe 
Taio sot of ie here ks eet bd 
1 fro tbs level tna tars hak so ges tee 
vroro very dtc traco of us Sad Sets hee 
they Jnl at extend high bat 6 copia at Sees 
IE he ts “ths ey os he ean ete 
sf aiy lnblatiany bet the eemetione wise 
{S istles Of pares na ease ae ee 
Is tonday no peruse alee wie 6 eek 
ho tidied bed so ceammisiciies ad is chamber, 
wees ony entanss var tho ha Be he aoa ae 
Slamber Shot fave. been tontevctal fe Poaeten 
trish somo form of dvaling eS ana galt piraee a 
‘Toe prmont lies ation ts teen aaagth gee 
pia, ace they muitals hat pre it Sok hoes 
Broce. penne’ goentreted Knee chase 
for nay pups were dewty no ct some wee 
Tie te tners Sotpllt tae tet Rete coe at a 
tote Wabts and incenetnus eauky Gate oe ok Setar 
fal the itches Suaiae ghoving atest babes 
few tis of pte, weed oo ete ee 
ann elind Uo steve Gat vs pat of Beata 
Galina ives sl eur cata eintin te sees 
fate of stable et indents sencnesa, Ze Sees 
is ele he manera cen wi a 
pees Cees 
Hare Using so ae tke ote nek eae eae 
he beer Barer Aerie aa 
cash tol they posals eo Ps of ase 
Spoon iar Shoat oer es aad, 
{hase vein may have. Soma rotor oe oes 
vos tan Gail Gt Ae ent conte Soman, ea 
Of Aran, 1s wil only be by nist on eect oat 
sail dacoveny shad Woes eae Sse cme 
ttaowa on the races io Thaoltat Aine Aten! 
istlowe” ere cat wee pena ee ee 
reais een eee ee 
"REX. 1. CURLE, 

































Siti apologian for adding o thin sonteovery, 
G8 tut the letter ofr. and Mins Setigman Gay ts, 

335) aot Dae on a sincderstending We 
verote (Aas, 1051, 181) that "9 Grok on hata etd 
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term, when applicable, isto my mind more satisfactory 
than’ a madetp word such as . . . ' beide-wealth,’ 
Tahould perhaps have added " if the existing or suggested, 
Ss erga are ambiguoss or othervise unvate: 

‘No English word so, far. suggested Tag 
rmpleto satiafaction; and since * bride-wealth,”” 
‘apart from its ambiguity (Kam in full wt with 
‘Lord ‘eIotter in Maw, 1081, 84) is w torm delibo- 
rately comed, the use of real word—oven if it is Greek: 
i to be: preferrd when (1) the cine womd dove not 
give satisfaction, (2) the Greek torm as its moaning 
SGiroady fixed for us, When Dr. and Mra. Soligman 
introduce "*rainmaker,” as a word “formed on good 

‘English linea" (and T doubt whother, etymologically, 
“ride-wealth’” as tho equivalent of hedia, isso formed, 
they aro making an irrelevant comparison. Nobod; 


in-maker;” “‘rain-making,” have’ been 


























pes anthropological Tterature for many’ yours. 
Soikte peice" (which incidentally is. etyiologieally 
ddotenstle) has, on tho other hand, given tie to many 


Soubls as to iia rignificaoe: “hence these two sora 
fre not comparable. 1 Dr. and Mi, Seligman sant 
classical term for raitimake (which 
Exists) sin much nigor word than their monatrom horren 
dim plusitactor,” which i not." casical word; 
plays would have been better, 

"Ax regards my’ statomoat that" the 
Foie rls as a source of wealt 
nuke it quite clear that, although marriage among 
The Nana an ceonomit tranaaction (whence the custom, 
Sf chidmnarsiage which T described relly in 8.24.1, 
Feit 44, the wate not “sok” a dom nok bocorne 
her inutand's property, and there is no. giving to 
the highest bidder, the hedna being fixed, thowgh tho 
trumbr of cattle, goats, and aboop may vary from timo 

i tue Aednd provide ‘ous ef the treo 
nea acu cattle of his wn 
mppased to inherited cattle which also belong to 
spine of th dead. eiane 

“am ‘strongly. opposed to « tore which, includ 
any: suggestion, of “wealth or." property." | Many 
tees (et ‘aod tho Pianta Kavirondo) 
nd the nearest they 


‘tho Nandi grou 
for either of thes, 

+ Banta kav. vinta, 

spousal fen, 


fan attain is thing" (Nell, tuk 
Ferme He" equilibrium gurantee, 

fini even = bride-wealthy would be tauch more iit 
fo cxpluin to an African than edna; for to a 
Nandi'gr'n Bantu: Kavicondo the latter would meat 
fukn” of “tainyombe (*cattle,” thei only term 
for Aeina); tom Dordbo, it. wouid imply“ hones 


(i,t preparation of sae hed in Oigeey 
i: . G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD. 















































Betaachobh. Cf. Max, 1031s 244 
Aatathabh Geno (ass 1s, 28) has been 
meine Recta and uncideatiorning of the GQ 
a ced oe ao nome ot the 
ie nut for 
facts Me lengua who fine the sill in Hebrew, whieh 
wat et ward oh it tah aneora 
Mek, fos seg. hie mst leer at in 
Sepraten on ee iaekiny ifthe tort theo 
Jeb 32 ache isa ume, ral oF ny, 
ao ate para amin spt or ght of tho 
Tithe, Bie ep erecs xe fr rng Thain 
eter rs ino roman to 
Sy econ arty 
Sar ne Paa o wi mny Kind of serpent 
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(2) Tho mannoe in which Python has boon brought into 
the discussion ia simply this. St. Jerome renders exheth 
bavalathobh, "= woman possessing an obk” in 1 Sam, 








283 and 7, by mutierem habentem pythonem, * wornan 


familia” "He got” the. word pythonem 
16, 10s where tho aportie oat 
int niger, samocl having © 
Thin ten 
I whiol occurs inva fow other pontclamical 
Greek writers ino ‘doubt connocted with the Python 
Sthich Apollo "iled, not, however, because bo. wan. 
Torpents but bcaaso ho wat ansaid with modsams 
ind'tha giving of raion 
(3) Aw oth fs not an Egyptian but a Semitic word, 
‘tho Egyptians dit not uit to. signify tho 
of the Nile or anything else. Ta. not koow 
ological fact, if anys terto. tho ox: 
Snliancy Menno which Captain’ Gemdon quotes fren 
Fellows The namo of the Nilesgad is Hap, nod Python 
coms to bo a blunder for Typhion, tho fame given byt 
ihe Greake to Set. Noithoe word’ moana " enemy." 
(i) Tho witch who nidoe on a jar in thos left witoat 
thor anocisto than hernatnral tes, namely the various 
Stitches and wieards of various Iande anil datos Who 
Charan inanimate objects Yo carey thom abot. 
Hod. ROSE, 








“Crude Eoliths.” 
‘Sm,—Professor Elliot Smith informe us (Max, 

1922," 6) that tho apecimons of fractured quartz 

fand quartzite found in the caves at Chou-Kou- 

‘Tien are not “crude eoliths,” and that "the 
‘drawings here reproduced 

“to Lowor Paleolithic fi 









Tent, for Chavo hover meen any genuine volith 30 crude 
Jneppanrance an these objecta 8gured in Max, nord 
ieaPTany actual resemblance 10 the Lower Pabxolith 
flake infusion which C havo examine To bo uite 
frank, Leannot, after stdin tho ilkintrations, recognize 
fy nigns of "man’s work upon tho specimens they 
fesport to represent, sod if i is indeed tra that the 
Eons mplienteae of ares alsa 
ge, then the conclusion must be that theso dentin 
fn inadequate, Tt ocourn to mn also that if these 
fenweneats had’ not. boon found in’ associntion with 
Kanan bones; » very diferent verdict woul have boon 
Dliced’ upon them; and, in this roger, st would bo 
Nell if thou who are prepared to accopt as of human 
Trign corn faked stones, rolly’on the stregth of 
ech amocation, examined’ the logical Tounviaicnn of 
{ii belief In any aan, Tprofor to maspond judamont 
tpon the Ghou-KowTiew specimens tll better latra: 
thn, of the bbjecta home, are available for study 
REID MOIR 




















‘The Mésiro and Aramanik Dialects of Dorobo. 





eran. 8. Manton sce 
wae at, Bi i { 
easter ‘May obs ty Un evening ata 


ment to the effect that tho Aramanik: vocabulary as 
given by mein the Journal of tho African Socioty 
(exvii, 258 agz.) "is suspiciously. like nonsense for tho 
‘moat part," roads suspiciously like pedantry ? 
Huntingfont has over seu on, Arumanik, Boro of 
foipo, Lam. prepared to admit the posibility of his 
hank naiient knowlege to warrant hi waiting fa 
the way he hes done. If he hus not met these poopls, 
it may be of interest to- him to know that tho words 
fsgnsby me are, srpinnaly enough the words wed by 
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Nandi aa Afdsiro_ vorabularon 

siven, in conjunction with glance th cox, 
to make i lou that thors wa at last a suspicion 

in'ty mind that the Moxiro words are mostly Nana 











Destructive eriticiam presenta 
host of us, but 1 would 
Tew to. the ing 
gfor would bo well advised 
‘neta ct 
MAGUIRE 














ae teia all ee 
1 Pe pen pine eres Mtn 
ine meee i seek wage 
Pes ate ee eae ge a gee 
iene cirmlogealte hi 
Rea fae ta ee eyo 
Snip Trelgpe; Wend woe the ine ee 
pag oe ec had oa 




















honoured: by the usage of 
Coleridge, Darwin, and Horbeet “Speacer. We use 
“indigenous ” commonly, and the fact that the now has 

‘dopted by the Prone, as indigine, is another point 
n'a favour, 

Perhaps you will say that neither “ aborigine " nor 
“Indigene ” in needed, because “native” suffices: 
hat when one is speaking of an aboriginal native one 
Inna to distinguish him from tho Inter immigeanta. A 

tes is ot aboriginal, nor is he 
the descendant of aborigines. ‘The Red Indian is an 
American indigene, ix he not? T. A. RICKARD, 





















Primitive Figures on Churches. (/. Max, 1982, 49, 
In Max, 1930, $ and 1031, 3. are note 
urcher in England, 
to be something of the sort 
in Scotland : eg. Sir Walter Scott's description of the 
church of Rowhill on the east coast of the iale of Harrie, 
Which ‘he visited on 2nd -Auimust, S14.” (Lavckburt 
* Lite," Vol. LV, Ch. xxi, pp. 205-0,” Cadell, Edinvurudh, 
1847): “It i a buikling In the form of a trom, with 
tower at the, Tike some old. English 
‘churches. Upon thia tower aro certain pieces of 
* sculpture, of kinit the last on would have expected 
Ipuilding dedicated to religious purposes. " Soma 
have lately fallen in a storm, but enough romain to 
‘ axtonish us at the grommen of the architect, wt the 
“ge. Within the chureh 
This cloar from the conelidinig ‘words that the figures 
which shocked Sir Walter, a pervon not easily shocknd, 
worn in the towee high upon the outside, and it "wo 
be intoresting to know i any vestiges still exist 
DAVID FRi 


Immolation of Widews In New Guinea, CY. Max, 
tones 

a=W es toasted to Bl Condon. Zor 
TA Sci ho Sling wide a 

Sen Pe 
four men. Presumably the sentence wax not we 
tee Wil te nv tel'os wi estoy beoteey et 
rertoedl eect ced, Sea 
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‘Threshing Sledges in Kurdistan. 
in—-Refering to articles on threshing led 

Mr. Hornell (Max, 1980, 112) and Me. C. Daryll 
Fonte (Max, 1931, 151) 1 think it may be of intorost 
ention & thresbing’sledgo (Gs, I, 2) which T naw in 
n Northom Kurdistan, at the’ Chaldgean village 
2 Mosul, and oat the 

site of tho historic battle of Gaugamela. 






















‘Tho throshing slodgr (kotan) is composed of wm heavy 
wooden structure securely fastened together by large 

lod nails. The upper surface te flat and upon 
the driver, wearing a felt coat (faragy), ant 
elt hat (ehema-aupar — aun-shade).. ‘The under 
surface of the sledge is composed of @ soriea of steel 
knives (chakow) which are set at Various angles in order 
to cut the wheat (ganum), harley: (harsen), oF bay (kak) 
into fine sections of chafl, whieh ary fod to the animals 
luring the winter months, 














See: 












Fio, 


gon are usualy. dr by tle at) buts 
re to be no donire for speed on the part of he 
tualnts. ‘Thi chaff i turned eves by mean 
{f'n wpodon fork (shenbe) with Tong woul tyne 

Tam indebted ta Mr. H. Mookive for thr Rundish 
equivalents for the objects. HENRY FIELD. 





















76 the photograph should 
dln Ita on the way the com 
Max, 1001, 267. "Tho Bgares 11S were demwn by 

Mra MC. BERKITT (not HURKEPI. z 


St, London, BOL 
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ALMOST 


THORN.LINED TRAPS OF THE AZANDE, EASTERN SUDAN, 
IDENTICAL IN TYPE WITH THOSE FROM THE INDONESIO-MELANESIAN AREA. 


1 2, 3 OF BASKETRY LINED WITH THORN-BEARING TWIGS LENGTH, 56 cm. TO O5 cm. 
4.5 OF FLEXIBLE BASKETRY WITH BARRIER OF CONVERGING CANE POINTS. LENGTH, ABOUT Them, AND 42 cm, 


Pilt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. Collected by Dr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa: Technology. With Plate C. Balfour. 
‘Thornlined Traps in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. By Henry Balfour, FE 


‘Some years ago I communicated to Max (1025, 21) a.short paper upon thornclined traps, 7] 
in which T described the varieties then known to me and their geographical dispersal. Since 

then I have acquired some fresh information relating to the distribution of this specialized form 
of trap. Ax a supplement to that paper, I may now refer readers to the interesting illustrated note 
upon thorn-ined traps in Borneo, by Mr. J. C. Swayne, in which he describes the varioties known 
tothe mixed native population of the Miri district, Sarawak, comprising Penans, Kadayans, Melanaus, 
Malays and Thans, though the traps were actually used only by the three former tribes living on the 
Suai, Sebuti and Bakam rivers respectively (Max, 1927, 93). 

‘Tho northerly dispersal of these traps can now bo extended to include the area occupied by 
the Abors and the Mishmis, i2., to the north of the Brahmaputra as far as about 28° 30" N., on the 
strength of information given to me by Mr. E. C, Stuart Baker, who saw examples among these 
peoples. Recently, two fish-traps lined with the thorny rachides of calamua were brought to me by 
TG. D. Walker from the Garo Hills, Assam, These closely: resemble the trap shown in Fig. 4 in 
iy former paper (from the Chins of N. Arakan). Captain J. H. Green, of the Burma Rifles, informs 
ie by letter that he has found this type of trap among most of the tribes ovoupying the Salween— 
Trrawadi Divide, through the * Triangle” of Northern Burma.and as far as the Northern Shan 
States. Tam awaiting further details and specimens from him. 

‘The Minankabat Malays of West-Central Sumatra can be added to those peoples in the island 
to whoin I have previously referred as users of this type of trap (Krimer, * West Indonesian,” 1027, 
PLXXIL, Fig. 14) ‘Their trap is a very loosely constructed one composed of ealamus rachides 
fastened together, resembling Fig. 7 of my paper (from N.E. British New Guinea). In the Bthno- 
graphical Museum at Leiden, I saw two of these traps of different types from Java, one built up 
From calamis rachides only, as the last mentioned, the other having the cone made from split bamboo, 
each ray being lined with a calamus midrib (the type closely resembling that shown in Fig. 5 of my 
paper, from North Arakan). From Banka thorn-lined eel-traps are mentioned in the “ Katalog des 
*"Bthnograph. Reichs-Museums,” Leiden, vol. iv, p. 134. 

From Mew Guinea come some additional references. Mr, E. W. P. Chinnery saw thorn dined traps 
‘used on Morigia Island, in the estuary of the Turama River and also on the Sepik River (Max, 1926, 
No. 35; and “Anthropological Report, Territory of New Guinea,” No. 1, p, 42). Mr. Gregory 
Bateson tells me that he also has noticed these traps on the Sepik River. Mr. A. P. Lyons (J-R.A-, 
ivi, 1926, p. 341) describes them from the Gogodara tribe of the lower Fly River, on the left: bank 
above Kiwai and Purutu Islands. 

“The above-mentioned references, obtained since my former paper was written, help to extend 
the known range of thorn-beset traps and to fill up some gaps in the continuity of their dispersal 
Hetween the area north of the Brahmaputra, at one end of the dispersal-range, and the Santa Crux 
group in Melanesia, at tho other end. ‘The traps of this type, lined with calamus rachides, oocurring 
rithia this area of distribution are clearly related to one another and referable to» common origin, 
‘although the actual place of origin of the prototype is at present unknown, 

{ 37) 
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am now able to extend the dispersal of thorn-lined traps into a new and somewhat unexpected 
region. ‘Through the kindness of Dr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard I have received three examples of such 
traps, collected by him from among the Azande of the Welle district in the Eastern Sudan. Dr. Evans- 
Pritchard, in his paper on the Bongo (“ Sudan Notes and Records,” XII, 1929, p. 50) had briefly referred 
to mouse-traps of this type as “* made by Azande children who barb them with thorns facing inwards, 
0 that the mice cannot back outwards again.” ‘The specimens given to me by him (and here shown 
in Plate C, Figs 1, 2, 3) consist of long, narrow tubes of openwork basketry, tapering gradually 
from the open mouth to the apex, and vary from 56 em. to 65 em. in length. For their construction, 
eight long strips of split cane are tightly bound together at one end, to form the closed apex of the 
trap. From this point the strips extend in nearly parallel, though slightly diverging, series to the 
fall length of the trap-to-be, to the point where the open mouth will be formed. They are then 
doubled back, alternately to the right and the left, the two series being wound spirally round the 
Jongitudinal framework in opposite directions, forming double diagonal “ wefts,” of which one 
series passes over the other and under the “ warp "-strands, while the other series reverses this 
process. The net result is a strong, firm, tapering textile tube of very loose texture, but remarkably 
rigid, with the apical end closed and the other end wide open. The chief point of interest lies in the 
fact that along the inside of each tube are attached three thorn-bearing twigs from a tree which T have 
not yet identified. The thorns stand well out from the twigs and are strongly curved. ‘The twigs 
are Set 40 that the points of the thorns are directed toward the apex of the tube. A small animal, 
such as a rat can easily enter the trap, the recurved thorns offering no opposition, but any attempt 
to back out again is prevented by encountering the points of the thorns. 

‘A comparison of these Azande rat-traps with the similarly thorn-lined traps of the Indonesio- 
Melanesian area, figured in my former paper, reveals a very striking resemblance to the traps (shown 
in Max, 1925, 21, Plate C, Fig. 3) obtained from the Konyak Nagas of Shiong, Naga Hills, Assam. 
‘The shape is the same and the structure, while not absolutely identical, is strikingly similar. It is 
interesting to note that both the Konyak and the Azande traps are used for catching rats, ‘The 
only essential difference between the two is seen in the kind of thorn employed—the grapnel-like 
calamus rachides of the Assamese trap, as compared with the thorny twigs of a tree or bush, of the 
Sudanese type. The Calamus climbing palm is abundant in central Equatorial Africa and its 
‘midribs could easily have been employed for this purpose. They are, morcover, rather more effective 
tas trap-barbs than the thorny twigs used by the Azande. 

‘The oceurrence in the Eastern Sudan of traps practically identical in form and mechanism with 
those so widely diffused in the Indo-Malayo-Melanesian area, causes one to wonder whether the 
former are morphologically related to the latter and are referable to a common prototype. in spite 
of the very wide gap which exists between the two areas of dispersal. Such connection is possible 
‘and may be established when the full dispersal of this type of trap becomes known. It is very 
desirable to ascertain its range of dispersal in Africa, and to know whether it occurs (as an Indonesian 
culture-clement) in Madagascar, whence it might have spread to the mainland. Further information 
and specimens will be greatly welcomed. At present the known evidence hardly justifies our assuming 
‘a relationship and it may be well to keep an open mind as to the possibility of an independent origin 
for the traps in the two widely-disconnected areas. It is by no means ineredible that the employment 
of recurved thorns as a means of enforcing “* one way traffic ” in traps, might have been independently 
invented, and, since the long, narrow tapering, tubular form of trap is obviously the most effective 
type for use with this accessory, “ convergence ” in general shape might be expected among peoples 
‘already accustomed to making traps in basketry. A form of tubular basket-work trap, closely 
resembling those I have described, though differing in its action, is widely dispersed in tropical 
Africa, as is indicated in Profesor Gerhard Lindblom's interesting treatise, “ Jakt- och Fingstmetoder 
* bland Afrikanska Folk,” Part 2, 1926, pp. 49-53, and Fig. 20. Two such traps obtained from the 
Avande and sent to me by Dr. Evans-Pritchard with the three already referred to, are shown in Figs. 4 
‘and 5, on plate C. Their structural and general resemblance to the Azande thorn-lined traps 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3) is striking and their rat-eatching function is the same. Their mode of operation is 
however, different. Instead of the tubes being rigid and dependent upon thom-barbs for preventing 
‘egress, these traps are flexible and springy and ean readily be shortened and widened or lengthened 
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and narrowed, A rat on entering the open mouth of the trap and pushing its way up the tube, 
‘causes the latter to shorten and expand in width, thus facilitating ingress; but an attempt to back 
out causes tension and tends to stretch the tube and reduce its width, the animal becoming tightly 
tripped by the narrowing and constricting framework. Egress is further impeded by the unsplit 
Ends of the cane strands which are doubled back at the mouth of the trap and after being inter- 
oven for a short distance from the mouth project as flexible converging points inside the tube, 
easily pushed apart during ingress, but closing in behind the animal and preventing retreat backwards. 
‘The longitudinally re-entrant cane points render the open end of the trap rigid, while the rest of the 
tube is flexible, 

‘A variant of this type of rat-trap is deseribed and figured by Dr. F, Falleborn (“ Deutsch-Ost- 
“Afrika,” IX, 1906, p. 526, and Atlas, plate CIX, Fig. 14). It was collected at Ubena, in 
southern ‘Tanganyikaland. From the photograph we may infer that the tubular basketry trap is 
flexible and contractile, like those just described, but the opening is wider and is stiffened by @ stout 
ring of cane, through which are fixed spikes of eane (or, possibly, acacia thorns) to furnish a converging 
barrier of points, which, while admitting an intruder, effectively prevent its escape, 

‘These contractile tubular traps appear to be peculiar to the African Negro (v. Lindblom, op. eit, 
189), and it seems the more likely, therefore, that the completely rigid Azande type, with i lining 
Ef thorn bearing twigs, may be merely an indigenous variant of the more widely dispersed flexible 
or partly-rigid traps, in which the converging spikes seen in some of the latter have ben replaced 
by thorny twiga performing the same function. If these Azande thorn-lined traps were evolved 
itnligenoudy, their striking resemblance to some traps from the Naga Hills and elsewhere in the 
oriental region, must be due to contergence and not to phylogenetic relationship. "It is to be hoped 
that the question may be decided by further investigation, At present it oan only be suggested 
that  polygenetic origin is indicated by the evidence so far obtainable. HENRY BALFOUR. 


























Religion. Hocart. 
Natural and Supernatural. By A. M. Hoeart, M.A. 

Dr. F. R, Lehmann in his Mana,” takes me to task for ascribing® to those South Sea 78 
Islanders among whom I lived, « belief in the supernatural. He says: “We must be quite 
aaaaer crus minds that our European concept of the supernatural is foreign to primitive peoples * 
(p. 65). Dr, Lehmann offers no proof of this proposition, nor refers to any publication in which 
proof is given. Apparently anthropologists are satisfied— 

(Q) that © primitives " cannot distinguish between natural and supernatural; 

(2) that the Eddystone Islanders, Fijians and Wallis Islanders are “ primitive.” 

1) ttre it follows as the night the day that Eddystone Islanders, Fijians and Walls Islanders 
cannot distinguish between natural and supernatural —Q.E.D. 

Vor thax who prefer basing their theories on the facts, to forcing the fucts to fit the theories, 
Twill set down some of the evidence supplied by the people themselves. 

A—Eppystows Istaxp. 

1. In the case of sprite they use the word mand, when a thing comes to pass. For men they 
use sosoto, * true,” “ right.” F 

‘lore I may, bo allowed « digression on Dr. Rohr’ criticism in “ Anthropos,” XIV, . 123, 
Ho says that in giving to mana the meaning “true,” I have apparently allowed myself to be led 
tutror by the English * to come true.” Dr. Rohr has himself been misled by my quoting one definition 
in pidjin into the inference that all the native definitions were in English. | The ‘word given as the 
hunaan equivalent of the ghostly mana was the vernacular aasolo, which does mean” true,” truth 

aE se eet.” Not one of my Fijian, Samoan, or Uvean witnesses knew a word of English, 
ctl ries answers were recorded verbatim on. the spot in the vernacular, In Fiji ndina, true, is 
Constantly used as the equivalent of mana (though the eonverse does not hold good), and is associated 
constantly ae te that go back before the appearance of the European on the scene, After all the 


> Mana,” Max, 1914, 46, 
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‘use of the same word to express truth and fulfilment is not peculiar to the Pacific. 'The same is true 
of the Sanskrit satya, and the reader may amuse himself looking up the passages referred to in 
Grassman's “ Worterbuch zum Rigveda.” It is hardly likely that the Vedic bards were misled by 
‘the English,* 

‘We note then that the Eddystonians are quite clear in their minds that there is « distinction 
to be drawn between fulfilment of a mere man's words and fulfilment of the words of a spirit, or its 
equivalent, We shall have to note this opposition over and over again. 

2. When the old souls of the dead come to fetch away the newly dead they cover several day 
journey in a few hours. When I objected it was impossibly fast, the answer was ; “They are spirits, 
* not men.” (J.R.A.L., 1922, p. 94.) 

‘Here again we have the opposition between what is humanly possible, and what is possible 
only to beings who are continually contrasted with men, It would be convenient to call them 
supernatural beings, but Dr. Lehmann forbids. 











But. 

1. When a very intelligent boy was told (in Fijian) how sucker fish were used to eatch turtle, 
he gave it as his opinion (in Fijian) that this was spirit work, because if the fish sought out the turtle 
that fish must be a spirit (fevoro), for to a spirit all things are easy. ‘True a horse is obedient to the 
will of man, but the horse is @ man-like animal; but if you catch fish and let it go again will it perebance 
know you again ? 

In other words, he considered that for a horse to obey man was perfectly . . .; Twas going 
to say “natural,” but Dr. Lehmann will not let me. Anyhow you know what I mean. For a fish 
to obey man was on the contrary quite un . . ., you know what. ‘Therefore some (I should like 
to say “supernatural " agency, but will refrain), some agency out of the ordinary (shall we say !) 
must be postulated to explain the fish's behaviour. 

2. The same idea appears in the following conversation (in Fijian) with the sume boy. He said 
he had seen a dog one night; it was not the Assistant Master's dog; the dog barked three times and 
then the moon rose : it must have been a spirit dog. How do you know!" I asked. ‘ Because 

there are no dogs here except the Assistant Master's."— One may have come up from the village.’ 
—They only come up from the village when following their masters.”— But I have seen many 
dogs about at night after rubbish.’ — But a human (sic) dog could not calculate his bark so that 
when he had barked three times he should be all lighted up by the moon.” —“ How do you know 
“ he calculated it? It might be mere coincidence.” He must have been a spirit because he only 
“ harked ina subdued way, not fully.” And so on. 

‘A dog barking required no further explanation ; but that a dog should time his bark in that way 
could not be explained on any nat. . . ., I beg your pardon, on any principle that was not out of 
the routine (will that do), ‘The agoney of spirits had to be called in. 

For further examples on those lines I will refer the reader to my “Lau Islands,” pp. 186. 
929), 
jians were firmly convinced that our circuses were a matter of “ water sprites” ('* Lau 
“Islands,” p. 201), ‘The tricks performed seemed inexplicable to them unless the ageney of super- 
human beings was supposed. 

4. The bow was called a ndakai. When they became acquainted with the musket they called 
it ndakai kalow, that is literally spirit-bow. One might render it “ magical bow,” only that conceals 
the ayency of spirits implied in kalow. It was a bow which did not act in the ordinary way, but eould 
only be accounted for by the intervention of spirits. 

5. When a man plucked fruit there was no question of mana ; nor was there when fruit was 
shaken off by the wind, or dropped from ripeness; but when the Lord of Verata made fruit drop by 
merely looking at it, he was said to do mana, ‘The whole point is that the Lord of Verata did not bring 
the fruit down by any natural means. Good gracious! [have done it again! Yet I cannot get on 
‘with this discussion unless I am allowed to choose my own words. After all there can be no harm 







































* Compare “ Mana Again" in Max, 1922, 79. 
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as long as facts and comments upon them are kept strictly apart, so that the reader ean judge for 
himself how far one justifies the other. 

It is just one of Dr. Lehmann’s merits that he does keep his facts and opinions separate (an 
exceedingly rare virtue among anthropologists), so that one can disagree with him on his own evidence. 
He himself provides a beautiful example of the antithesis hetween mana and natural on p. 37 of his 
book. An inhabitant of Mota* thus describes his first impression on seeing a sailing ship: “1 saw 
“a steersman with a rudder. Therefore I thought the man’s word had mana, and he had commanded 
“ the ship to sail, and the ship obeyed, and I saw the ship straightaway sail.” Had he seen some- 
one pushing he would not have postulated mana, When he realized it was the wind he ceased to 
postulate mana. Mana was only postulated while it seemed the steersman was acting at a distance 
‘without any physical contact. Where there is a recognized physical cause there is no question of 
mana ; for Fijians, at least, ean think in terms of pure physics as will be seen in my “Lau Islands,” 
p. 102. In such cases there is not a word about mana (Cf. MAN, 1931, 27). 

I do not know how we are going to sum up the fundamental contrast Fijians make between 
human and kalou or spiritual, between mana and ordinary, except by using the words natural and 
supernatural. Perhaps Dr. Lehmann will suggest something better. 

Of course those words carry with them implications which are not in the mind of any South Sea 
Islander, and mana has associations not contained in our “supernatural”; but that applies to any 
word of ours by which we may try and translate any word of theirs. Our words death, god, spirit, 
chief, rule, prayer, feast, ete., ete., do not mean the same as Fijian mate, v7, kalou, turaia, lews, masu, 
‘majiti, etc. We have to translate them somehow, and our translations are only approximations. 
‘The alternative would be to discuss all native beliefs in the vernacular, which is obviously 
‘Therefore we can only take the native term, paraphrase it, give examples in support, then dec 
what is the nearest equivalent by which we will translate it. "The important thing to aim at is that 
the ideas covered by our word and by the word we are translating should be genetically one. Our 
God and the Fijian vz may now differ fofo eaelo, but I am confident the ived from the same 
remote original, In the same way our distinction between “natural” and “supernatural” may 
not be quite the same as the Fijian distinction between tamata and kalou, wale and mana, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they are genetically the same, and it is a good working hypothesis 
that they are the same in this case. A.M. HOCART. 



































Britain: Palzolithic. Reid Moir. 
‘A Primitive Transitional Hand-Axe from beneath the Red Crag. By J. Reid Moi 


Though meny years! resnrches havo etabishel that the outstanding type of implement 7.Q 
found in the Suffolk Bone Bed, beneath the Red Crag, is the rostro-carinate, and that the 
development of this artifact into the hand-axe took place in Early Chellean times, vet there is now 
in existence certain evidence to show that the hand.axe was not unknown in pre-Ceag days. ‘The 
‘specimens upon which this conclusion is based are, as would be expected, of considerable rarity, 
Dut their significance is much greater than their numbers. Some years ago, an implement which 
ean only be described as a “hand-axe” (this term, like so many others in use in prehistoric 
archwology, is, of course, scientifically inadequate, but most people, nevertheless, know what 
connotes), was found in the Suffolk Bons Bed beneath the Red Crag at Bramford, near Ipswich, 
‘The specimen, which is preserved in the Ipswich Museum, was described and figured in Proceadings, 
Prehistoric Society of Kast Anglia, Vol. TIL, part III, pp. 389430, Fig. 42. At a later date, 
Mr, J. EB. Sainty discovered in the Stone Bed underlying the Norwich Crag at Thorpe, Norfolk, 
‘another implement which, like the Bramford example, is entitled to the designation “ hand-axe, 

‘The Thorpe specimen forms part of the Stone Age collections in the Castle Museum, Norwich, and 
its illustration, and description, appeared also in Proceedings, Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, 
Vol. V1, part If, pp. 222-225, Figs. 1, 2, 3.and 4. Inow wish to draw attention to a third example, 
which takes the form of a primitive transitional hand-axe of rostroid type, which was found by my 

















* Mota is in the Banks Islands, not in the Solomons, as Dr. Lehroann has it. 
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DESOMPTION OF IMPLEMENT DESCKIMED ASD FIGURED IN TINS NOTE, 


‘Type, primi 


rostroid, hand-axo; colour of flaked surfaces, dark, mahogany brown, with lighter areas ; 


cortex mostly whitish, with parts of «greenish shade; condition, somewhat abraded, a fow weatheredout striations 
find somo incipient cones of percussion; greatert length 4p in.; greatest width 2%, in.; greatest thickness 2 in. 
approximate weight 12} ox, ‘The specitnen is deposited in the Ipswich Musou whore it ean be examined. 
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Non-functional keel. 0” = Dersal platform: 





‘yr = Ventral platform. iy = Left latero-ventral edge. ty = Right latero-vontral edge. 


excavator Baxter, in December 1931, in the Suffolk Bone Bed beneath the decalcified Red Crag in 
Messrs. Bolton & Cos brickfield, Ipswich. ‘The section at this place is composed, in ascending 
order, of the following beds :-— 
(2) London Clay. (4) Stratified Gravel, to 4 ft. 
2) Suffolk Bone Bed, to 1 (5) Upper Chalky Boulder Clay, to 7 ft. 
(8) Gross-bedded Crag Sand, to 20 ft (6) Surface Soil, to 6 in. 

T have already described* the manner in which the earliest hand-axes were developed from 
the ancestral rostro-carinates, and how some of these transitional specimens exhibit, in a remarkable, 
and highly illuminating manner, certain of the characteristics of both types of implements. The 
hand-axe to which this note refers is a noteworthy example of a transitional, rostroid specimen, 
and, like so many others which have now been found over wide areas of the earth’s surface, ean be so 
posed as to resemble, in one aspect, a rostro-carinate, and in another a primitive hand-axe, That 
this is the case in the implement under discussion can be seen by examining Figs. 1 and 2 which 
show either side of the rostro-carinate profile, and by Fig. 3 which exhibits the profile of a primitive 
hand-axe. ‘The latter aspect can be observed by rotating the specimen from right to left, from 
the position shown in Fig. 2. When this is done, the keel of the rostro-carinate (Fig. 2) becomes 
the left Intero-ventral edge of the hand-axe (Fig. 3), while the left latero-ventral edge of the rostro- 
‘earinate becomes the right latero-ventral edge of the hand-axe (Fig. 3), ‘The left lateral surface of 
the hand-axe (Fig. 1) also becomes the ventral surface of the hand-axe, and the latter assumes 
‘4 definite batiform type in which the section is a low triangle, though the keel, as represented by the 
‘apex of the triangle, has ceased to be functional, There cannot, therefore, be any doubt as to the 
intimate association, in this one implement, of the clearly-defined characteristics of both the rostro- 
earinate and the hand-axe, and there would seem no escape from the conclusion that a skilful and 


* Phil. Prana, B. 1919: Journ. Roy. Antirop. nat, Vol. LX, July-Deceraber, 1930. 
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thinking brain was possessed by the individual who flaked the specimen, This is, so far as my 
knowledge extends, the first example of a transitional, rostroid, hand-axe found beneath the Red 
Crag, and, though considerably more primitive than the majority of such specimens discovered in 
Inter deposits, this implement demonstrates, as do the others mentioned in this note, that what 
may be termed the “hand-axe idea” was already present in the human mind in pre-Crag times. 
‘The excellent drawings of the specimen have been prepared by Mr. C. 0, Waterhouse, of the Brit 
‘Museum, J, REID MOIR, 








Egypt. Perkins. 
Marriage Ceremony in Lower Egypt. By Miss £. E. Perkins, Cairo. 

From 1019 to1025 I spent six very interesting years a sub-directres of the gel! setion of 
‘the juvenile reformatories at Gizeh, ‘These reformatories come under the Prisons Administration, 
and, they being the only institutions of the kind in the country, minors from all the Provinces are 
sent there for detention by the juvenile courts, ‘The circumstances under which they were placed, 
‘and my position, obliged the parents or guardians of the children to be more frank with me on the 
subject of their customs than is usual when speaking to Europeans, Occasionally the fact that some 
were orphans obliged us to interfere with their private affairs after release. ‘This was the case with a 
Beduin girl who refused to return to her uncle’s house, where she had been ill-treated before her 
sentence, The dilemma of what to do with a girl whose term of imprisonment was finished and who 
refused to leave the reformatory was happily solved by one of the warders of the boys’ section coming 
forward and asking for her in marriage. He had discovered that she was of the same tribe as himself 
and knew of her good record in the reformatory. 

‘The dowry was discussed and settled at £15, ten of which were to be spent on houschold goods 
and five to be reserved in caso of divorce. A senior wardress saw to the purchase of what is considered 
the minimum of furniture for such a household, an iron four-poster bed, a chest of drawers, a straw 
mat, a cotton quilt, some kitchen utensils and a large wooden chest, which is used as a trank when 
travelling. Her betrothed provided a pair of shoes, a pair of slippers and a bottle of scent as a gift, 
and, as custom demands the bride to be in possession of some gold jewellery, the only form of banking 
account that is understood, the staff subscribed for a gold necklace. 

‘The contract was written, the Director, a Mohammedan, standing as Wakil to the girl, his duty 
being to see that the terms of the contract were carried out, and, in ease of divorce or disagreements, 
to assist her in whatever way necessary. A week later was settled for the dakhla or consummation 
of the marriage. It then appeared that as the girl was a Beduin and marrying without the consent 
‘of ber tribe, the wardresses, all fellahin, felt very reluctant to stand proxy for an absent female relation. 
‘To put an end to the gossiping which became rife about Beduin revenges, I, quite unwitting of what 
was expected of me, said that I would be proxy for her myself. 

‘A day before the final ceremony the hospital wardress asked me for some sugar and a lemon 
with which to make a depilatory for the bride. I went to see how she would do it with these 
ingredients. She made a sticky kind of toffee, cooled it on a marble slab, and taking a piece about 
half an inch thick and big enough to cover one cheek, pressed it quickly with an upward movement 
against the girl's face and drew it sharply away. ‘The whole face, including the forehead up to the 
‘eyebrows, was treated in the same manner, as were the arms and apices of the body. I learned that 
most married women of the poorer classes use this depilatory ; some, however, use mastic, and others 
‘who have not much hair on their bodies simply grind a little of the soft stone used in polishing knives 
into @ powder, rub their finger-tips in it and pull the hair out, the gritty surface preventing it from 
slipping. Before going to bed the girl's hands and feet were bound up with henna in preparation for 
‘the wedding next day. 

‘The next day, after lunch, cosmetics were so generously applied as to make the gir! unrecognizable, 
and lator in the afternoon the bridegroom and his friends arrived with taxi to take us to his house in 
the village. The bride, who previously had hardly been able to control her delight at the prospect of 
marriage, now burst unexpectedly into loud sobs and even tears, clinging to the door and refusing 
to leave the reformatory. ‘The wardresses, in tones that could reach the little group waiting at the 
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gate, exhorted her to resignation, and for the first time I realized that in these ceremonies the attitude 
of the bridegroom's family is one of guarded suspicion which it behoves that of the bride to dispel. 
Quite a quarter of an hour was spent in a pretence of being unable to tear the girl's hands away from 
the door, but finally we started off, the bridegroom and his friends following on foot. 

We were shown into a small room crowded with an incredible number of women and children, 
‘and installed on « sofa opposite the door, the bride in the centre, our senior wardress and myself on 
either side. An ordinary native drum ((abla) was produced and passed from hand to hand, aecom- 
panying the conventional bridal songs, which grew more unrestrained as the evening wore on. Very 
much in evidence was an old harpy, the belana, or village midwife, excelling in Rabelasian jests with 
‘appropriate pantomime. In the street below, male guests were being entertained with dronings from 
the Koran. Undoubtedly the women have more amusing time at weddings; their jests, though 
of a rather robust nature, are not Jacking in humour, and all join heartily in the fun except the bride, 
whom convention obliges to sit with downeast eyes and expressionless face throughout the whole 
ceremony. ‘To prevent any ill-disposed person from casting an evil spell upon her, we carefully lied 
with regard to her name, that of her mother and father, place of birth, etc. We had previously 
arranged this among ourselves in order to make our stories tally. Most people keep the real name of 
their children secret from the time of their birth, for fear of some such haprening—a habit which 
caused endless legal difficulties in the reformatory. Half-way through the vening the bride 
changed her pink dress for a white one, and finally, at about eleven o'clock, the wedding procession 
began. 
I did not think it were possible to take so longa time to cross one small room and enter another. 
‘The senior wardress and I supported the bride on either side by her arms; four other women, two cai 
ing posies and two lighted tapers, stood beside us, while the belana stood before her with a tambourine 
(ar), which she flourished and heat like one possessed, As many women as could crowded before us, 
moving backwards as we advanced and all singing the dahkla song: Arousitna, wa mafth wahida 
zeiaha abadan, abadan (“there never was a bride like ours "—or words to that effect!). At the 
bedroom door all retired except the belana, two women representing the bridegroom's family, the senior 
wardress and myself representing that of the bride. Jesting ceased and we looked at each other 
antagonistically. The senior wardress started taking off the bride's dress and helping her into a 
clean set of underelothing and nightdress, while the bridegroom's party watched our movements 
with vigilant suspicion. The wardress, however, remarked loudly that we had nothing to fear; on the 
contrary, our faces were now about to be whitened. A veil was thrown over the gin!’s face, a hard 
sofa cushion placed on the floor against the wall, the girl's drawers unfastened, and she was seated on 
the cushion with her back to the wall, her murmured protests quickly quashed by the senior wardress, 
who exclaimed more loudly than ever that the most pleasant moment of the evening had arrived 
when our faces were about to be whitened. By this time, needless to say, I had realized what was 
meant by previous allusions to “ taking the bride's face.” "Any objection to continue my part in the 
ceremony would have cast a slur on the girl I had brought up, so I squatted on the floor beside her 
‘and waited for what was to happen next. ‘The door was opened and the bridegroom dragged in 
protesting, hiding his face with confusion and embarrassment. Tt seemed as if we were to spend the 
night in this manner, when the belana came forward, mocked him loudly for not being a man, seized 
his hand and, wrapping a large piece of stiffly starched butter-muslin round his first and second finger, 
dragged him towards the bride. At this signal one of his female representatives grasped the bride's 
left knee, bidding me take hold of the other. ‘The bridegroom then, with the assistance of the belana, 
proceeded to break the hymen with his two fingers. Once this had been done, T protested that it was 
enough to prove her virginity, and the other woman, now all smiles, agreed ; but the senior wardress 
indignantly refused to let it go at that, and herself unwound the butter-muslin from his fingers and 
repeatedly obliged him to insert it into the vagina until the whole of it was stained with blood. ‘The 
unfortunate girl made remarkably little protest, and, indeed, it was astonishing how quickly the thing 
was done. ‘The bridegroom then raised the veil, kissed her and retired from the room with the other 
woman, who showed the signs of her virginity to the people outside, I did not see what was happening 
there, as I was helping the poor girl to bed, but through the door I could hear all voices raised in the 
deafening final bridal song : “Let her father break his fast; his face is whitened |” 
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Twas given the proof of her virginity to keep and produce in ease of any disoussion of the matter 
in the future, and was told that it is customary for the husband not to approach his wife until a week 
after the dakkla, The girl's history may be of interest. 

She was admitted at the age of eleven or twelve from some village up country, accused of having 
stolen a donkey, and with a four-year sentence. She is a very handsome Beduin type, and did not say 
word abouit herself—not even the usual declaration of innocence. She kept to herself, and spoke s0 
rarely that we used to tease her and ask if she were dumb. As she was very elean and capable, also 
strictly honest, we had her to work in the staff rooms, taught her cooking, and finally, as she became 
very attached to me and kept following me about, I let her help mo in the hospital, teaching hee 
to read thermometers, write out a chart, and so on, thinking that if in the end she did not feel inolined 
to return to her thievish relations, I might get her into the Infectious Hospital at Abbasich. Three 
months hefore release we habitually made inquiries about the relations of the children, and then those 
who did not want to return home made a declaration, and we offered them the choice of a husband 
or work, as they felt inclined. —_Hedich still said nothing, so we found her uncles, who turned up very 
‘well dressed and armed with the certificate of good conduct in order, and so forth. The day before 
they came, the girl said she was ill; s0 as she was not the type that malingers, she was put into 
hospital for “ rest,” and consequently did not see them. ‘She allowed her release clothes to be made, 
and on the day of her release dressed in them and waited in the office. On these occasions the 
senior staff assembles to bid the child good-bye, make trite remarks about being good, and so on, 
When the uncles were brought in and tried to fall upon their beloved brother's daughter's neck, 
‘Hedieh suddenly turned into « fury, gave one of them such a push as to nearly knock him down, tore 
off her melayia and veil, and said * waddini ff gohennam, mush ‘andi dul.” ‘Then she tuned on the 
man and dared him to deny the trath of her story. 

The story, as she told it, was this. Her uncle took her to the suk, telling her that he was 
going to buy a donkey; that she was to take it home, and he to stay on to get some other things. 
She was made to stand on the outskirts of the suk, and after some time the uncle eame with a donkey, 
told her to get on it and ride off, which she did. Half-way back to their home she was overtaken 
by the Omdah (police) officials, and in the rear her uncle weeping, throwing dust on his head and 
crying, “Oh! my dead brother! Well that you are dead, and have not lived to see your child a 
‘thief 1" This is what scemed to rankle most ; she kept repeating it, poor girl! The Omdah patted 
the uncle on the back, said malesh ‘no matter”, made remarks about the ingratitude of orphans, and 
the girl was sent to the reformatory. I must say this much for the uncle : either from surprise or shame, 
‘he covered up his head in his shawl and confessed it was true, but that it was a debt that had made 
hhim do it, that he had never stolen before or after, and so on. 

It is against regulations to keep prisoners after their sentence is over, but nothing would induco 
Hedlich to go with them. We pretended that in such cases the girls were moved straight to Cairo 
Prison ; 40 she said, “Let me go, and fora life sentence, but not back with them." We got permission 
to keep her on for a week and tried to find some work for her, but it happened that there was no suitable 
hhouse. ‘Then Hussein, who had been with a gang of prisoners whitewashing the hospital and seen 
how pretty she was, found out from the uncles that they were of the same tribe, stepped forward and 
said that he would marry her, She had seen him too, and liked him, so all was well, but still she 
‘made us swear that none of her people would be present at the wedding. When they found this 
out, they at once concluded that Hussein had been her lover in the reformatory. They had hounded 
out all the tale of how I had her helping me in the hospital, that he had been with the whitewashing 
‘gang, seen her, and soon, They sent down two men with guns, who took up their station near 
Hussein's house, He did not resont it, as he had my guarantee that the girl was a virgin, and these 
things seem quite natural to them. But the senior wardress was much perturbed and flatly refused 
to have anything to do with it. Then it was that I said that I ordered her to come, and would 
stand proxy myself. ‘These two men were leaning up on either side of the door, with their guns, 
when we entered, stopped us, and said that they were sent by the tribe to be present at the * taking 
* of the wish (face).” told them to leave immediately or I would eall the Omdah, and we went in, they 
‘yelling that they would shoot her if she were not a virgin, there and then, in spite of my being there, 
I thought it best not to have them removed by the police, as I knew that the girl was all right, and if 
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they did not satisfy themselves they would in the end get out of prison entirely convinced that 
there was something wrong, and pick her off some other time. But I thought that we were to sit in 
the other room and then rush in and pluck off the sheets, as in Greek peasant weddings in Turkey. 
As things turned out it was all right, and they burst into the room after the cloth had been 
presented, kissed her, and after that I do not know where they went. Even after all sho had suffered 
at the breaking of the hymen, the girl roused up to curse them and push them off! What « curious 
temperament she has, to keep it all bottled up for four years, and she is one of the most quict, good- 
natured creatures imaginable. The young couple are living near the Bab Zuweyla now, have two 
children, and we have never had to interfere in quarrellings with her husband or neighbours, as we 
have so often with other girls. All her hate seems to be concentrated into that one day 
with the donkey, E, E, PERKINS. 








Disposal of the Dead in Tibet. By Rev. Waller Asboe, Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropo- 
Togical Institute, 


Bf Deets: dispose. of their dead in three ways. In order of precedence they are 
1. Chopping the body in pieces and scattering them in all directions; 2. Cremation on a 
funeral pyre; 3. Burying or throwing the corpse into the water. 

A lama (Buddhist priest) explained to me that the first method was specially pleasing to the 
gods, as they relished the flavour of human flesh. 

In Central Tibet there are certain people specially deputed to hack the body in pieces. Being 
ceremonially unclean they are never allowed within the precincts of a temple. 

Burning the corpse on a funeral pyre is also considered a favourable mode of disposing of the 
dead, as the gods enjoy the odour arising from the body thus cremated. 

‘The most abhorrent: method of disposing of the dead, however, is held to be that of burying or 
casting into a river. ‘This occurs when the deceased is of a low caste, destitute, or one who has died 
from a malignant or specially infectious disease. 

It falls, however, to the lot of the officiating lama to decide what method should be adopted for 
the disposal of the deceased. 

A not uncommon practice in disposing of very young children who die, as the ‘Tibetans say, 
“before they have got their first teeth,” is to secrete their bodies in the walls of their houses, or in a 
‘left of a rock. This is done in the hope that the soul of the deceased child will re-enter its mother’s 
‘womb, and that its ghost will protect the inmates of the house from further molestation by evil spirits, 

In Western Tibet the usual method of disposing of the deceased is by cremation. 

Immediately a man dies, messengers are dispatched to call the officiating priest. No time is 
Jost in summoning this ecclesiastic, hence the current proverb, “In securing the services of a lama, 
& galloping horse could not overtake him." ‘The relations of the deceased are also hurriedly called 
to the house of mourning. 

Waddell in his“ Buddhism of Tibet,” has desoribed in detail the ceremony of extracting the 
soul of the dead, and his account of it is typical of the practice throughout ‘Tibet. 

No one may on any account disturb the corpse until the soul-extracting lama has entered the 
death chamber, and in profound meditation ascertained the future destiny of the soul. 

‘The reason for this precaution is that any movement of the deceased may cause the soul to be 
ejected prematurely, and thus be exposed to the caprice of wandering demons. 

Tt is thought that if the soul escapes through an invisible aperture in the head, from the eyes, 
ose, ears, or mouth, it is a favourable omen, whilst it is unfavourable if it should find vent through 
any other orifice of the hody. 

The Iamn having seated himself in front of the corpse, proceeds to draw up a death horoscope 
of the deceased ; and, warning tho spirit of the dangers which beset it on its course to the Western 
Paradise, he plucks out a hair from the crown of the head, and it is supposed that « minute perforation 
‘is made, thereby liberating the spirit. This ceremony usually lasts about half an hout to an hour, 

The lame next gives instructions as to the propitious moment for the transference of the corpse 
to the site of cremation, The body is burnt from one to three days after death. 
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In the meanwhile a few men from the village mount guard on the corpse lest it should be 
disturbed in any ‘They make doubly sure of this by tying it in a sitting posture with « white 
scarf already blessed by the clergy. 

In Ladakh it is customary to break the back of the corpse, this office being performed by the 
nearest relatives. 

During the lying-in-state period, food and beer are placed before the deceased, and much 
feasting goes on in which both laity and clergy participate. As this orgy of feasting proceeds, the 
clergy are busily employed saying masses for the departed. Waddell very properly says that this 
ceremony is suggestive of an Irish Wake. 

‘At the appointed time the body is carried on a litter or chair to the cremating ground to the 
accompaniment of much drumming. 

One frequently sees the curious spectacle of a lama leading the corpse by a white scarf to guide 
it to the Western paradise. A deceased lama, however, does not require this assistance as he is 
supposed to be familiar with the path to be traversed after death. 

On arrival at the funeral pyre, the body, covered with a white cloth, is Iaid upon the logs (and 
in Ladakh inside specially constructed earthen oven), the officiating lama feeding the flames with 
rancid butter or mustard oil applied on a long-handled temple ladle. 

When the body is burnt, the ashes are collected and an effigy of the deceased is made and 
suitably adomed with clothes and ornaments. It is then mounted on a pony and conveyed to the 
confluence of two rivers where the ashes are thrown into the water. It is thought that the water will 
carry them to the sacred river of the Ganges. 

In other parts of the country the ashes of the deceased are deposited in a chorten (1 cenotaph of 
mud and stone in the shape of a stupa) erected over the site of cremati 

When a death occurs, the surviving relation is regarded as ceremonially unclean, If she be a 
surviving wife, the custom observed in Manchat is that she must wear her clothes back to front, 
unplait her hair, discard every safety-pin or button used to keep her clothes together, and substitute 
pieces of stick for all fastenings. She is not permitted to approach the family hearth, and when 
eating food she must use a stick instead of spoon. Other relations of the deceased are als forbidden 
to eat food until the body has been burnt. 

In Bunan (a distriet in Lahoul) the restrictions for mourners are not'so severe. ‘There the husband 
discards one of his earrings, and wears the rim of his cloth cap turned down over his ears, whilst a 
surviving wife takes off the gold petals from her silver head-cup. 

Funeral ceremonies in Tibet entail a great deal of expense, as a lange body of lamas have to be 
entertained. Not less expensive are the feasts which have to be given to the members of the 
‘community. 

‘The first feast is given on the day of the funeral, followed a week after by another. 

At the expiration of the forty-nine days after death when the soul is free to roam about, yet 
‘another free distribution of food and beer is made by the surviving relatives. 

It is also customary to feed the community before the threshing period subsequent to a death, 
and again at the end of the New Year festival. 

At the anniversary of a death the ceremony of gay-a (virtue) is performed, when the 
‘community is feasted on a very lange scale. ‘This last ceremony is considered of special importance, 
as this meritorious deed is supposed to secure for the soul of the departed a good rebirth in the six 
regions of rebirth. WALTER ASBOE. 
Burma. Cooper Clark. 
Burmese Tatu. By J. Cooper Clark. 

The following notes were gathered from a Burman on the pastage up the Irrawaddy from 82 
Rangoon to Thayetmyo and deal with the application and design adopted by the natives of 
this district when they are tatued. 

‘The ink is obtained from the lamp-black! of sesame-oil?, or kerosene, water? being added as 
required and contained in a small wooden pot. It is applied with needles in a group of eight, six 
Tigabkhon. * yuantahes. * ya, 
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Gr two he instrument is « hollow tube about two feet long into which is fitted the yat or punch 
(Fig. 1) of solid metal 14 em. in length and 3:5 em. in circumference at its widest part, the pointed 
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end being slit up 8 em. into one double and one single groove at right angles 60 as to form six points 
oF needles which retain the colouring matter and when not in use is protected by a tin sheath’ For 
certain designs red ochre is used. 

‘The part of the body tatued—to which all 
males submit—is from the waist, in line with 
the navel, downwands to just below the knee-cap 
(Fig. 2). Women only have red. spots put on 
their necks as beauty marks. ‘The operation 
may be completed in two stages, one thigh being 
done from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m, and after four day 
the other, but as the operation is very painfu 
especially the tender parts inside the thigh, the 
boy, who is only six years of age when’ the 
operation is performed, is given opium and for 
t n seldom more than three or four 
figures are done at a time. When finished the 
design in general emphasizes and enhances the 
natural features and contours of the body and 
gives the impression that the individual is 
Wearing skin-tight silk shorts. A similar remark 
has been made about the Gambier Islanders 
whose tatuing from loins to ankles with small 
lines was likened to pantaloons. 

The designs are conventional but always 
contain a demon (bulw) in red (Rig. 3) on the 
right thigh (poung) against snake bites and the 
dangers of the jungle, and a cat (kyawng) in 
order that the man may have the agility of that 
animal (Fig. 4), Another animal frequently 
chosen is the dragon (naga) (Fig, 5). ‘These are 
arranged in @ vertical series of oval medallions 
(Fig. 6) beginning from the thigh-bone down. 
wards and ending in a “frill” below the knee, 
each loop of which contains « quail-like bird 
(Fig. 7), ‘These designs are first sketched in with 
an ordinary paint-brush, or stamped on with a 
wooden block having the desired pattern, and 
are not copied from any carved figures or 
personal ornaments, 

Fio, 4—ncuwax tarue0, Sir George Scott in “The Burman,” p. 39, 
says—" The origin of the custom may or 
«Dot he the shameful reason assigned by foreign writers. No true Burman believes it. Botany 
1 ae ihe tattooing looks very well on the olive skin, and I have heard English ladies edie 
“ ‘The custom will probably never die out.’ 
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My informant said that the tatuing (ho}-liveng@) of every male in this manner was ordered by 
King Babia so that a man might be recognized at a distance when he wore a pu-hsog or loin cloth. 
J. COOPER CLARK. 





Papua. Christian. 

A New Musical Instrument from Papua. By Geoffrry Christian, 

BB A pers type of musical instrument is used by the natives of the Upper Purari river, 
calling themselves the Menada Kukukuku. 

My first sight of these instruments was in a large tree-house some 30 miles above what I believe 
are kniown as the Bwano rapids, on the Purari river. I then wondered what was the purpose of the 
large polished wooden disks, about 3 inches thick and 3 to 4 feet in diameter (one or two were even 
larger). Evidently each was a section cut with adzes from some large hardwood tree after it had been 
felled; an enormous labour, when the extreme hardness of the wood and the very primitive tools 
employed are taken into consideration. Being unable to talk their language or they ours (the const 
Motuan generally employed in Papua), I could not find out the use of these objects until some time 
later, when T came upon some similar disks in a very big tree-house some considerable distance further 
inland. I then had with mea local native, by name Omaka, who in some miraculons way had mastered 
Motu by means of signs, eto., and a word or two here and there, when talking to the carriers, so that 
T was able to discover what these disks were. 

It appears that they were used during the dances, which seemed to coincide with the full moon 
‘and to last from 10 to 16 days. During this time the men, who occupy the upper floor of the two- 
storey houses, eat litle, but drink vast quantities of water, conveyed to them through long sections 
‘of bamboo (from 10-15 fect) which line the walls of the house like hot-water-pipes in one of our 
own houses. Five or six of the men sit around in a circle and balance the'disks either on their toes 
or on their knees. Each man lifts his diaphragm, and the edge of the disk is thrust deeply into the 
pit of the stomach ; all then depress their diaphragms on to the upper surface/of the circumference 
of the disk and open their mouths. An old man then takes a stone-headed hammer and gently hits 
the centre of the disk. ‘The sound appears to, reverberate from the distendéd hhmgs, and issues forth 
from the mouths of the seated men; the effect is a deep booming sound, similar to the sound of the 
big skin-headed drums of other parts. 7 

This may seem hardly credible, but T heard and saw a demonstration, given for my benefit by 
four of the Kukukukt, with Omaka beating the centre of the disk. GEOFFREY CHRISTIAN. 














ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. Summary of a Communication presented by Miss Winifred Lamb, 
F.S.A., 9 February, 1932. 
BA. Tee cxeevation of Therm’ is so nearly complete that we can give a coherent account of the 
development of its five successive towns and, with their help, reconstruct the history of the 
Troadic peoples in the Early Bronze Age (till about 2000 x.c.). ‘Thermi I and II, contemporary, 
far as we can judge, with Troy I and Protesilaos I, were built on a more or less radiating. plan, 
with the long narrow Anatolian house as the predominant but not the universal type. ‘Two copper 
pins decorated with birds are paralleled by the pins from Chalandriani in the Cyclades; other 
objects testify to trade with the Cyclades and with Asia Minor; a terracotta head with animals’ 
ars recalls Cycladic style, but suggests alien beliefs, 
‘Thermi TIT may have flourished at the same time as Protesilaos II a or 6, Yortan, and Senirdje, 
during the interlude between Troy I and II. The bothroi, typical of thik stage of the scttlement, 
are proved by their pottery to be earlier than those of Greece and Macedonia, 
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‘Thermi IV-V, differently oriented and differently planned to their predecessors, are contemporary 
with the earlier stages of Troy II; with Bos Euyuk, Protesilios IIT, and the spread of Troadie 
influence over the North-West gean. Town V possesses the foundations of a town wall, and 
contains a house with ante. This house is in many ways like the megaron of Troy IT, but cannot 
be called a true megaron because it is not isolated, and because its hearth is not central 

The break which oocurs in the Troadic or Anatolian culture after the desertion of ‘Thermi V 
and the destruction of Troy IL is all the more complete because the settlements we know best do not 
survive it. Certain material from Schliemann’s unpublished sites in the Troad, indicating possible 
lines of enquiry, must be discussed; but further exeavation alo 
pottery from Besika Tepe represents foreign influence or an earlier date, and what links the more 
unconventional wares from Hanai Tepe to those of Tro} 

‘The final phase of this culture is characterized by the fully developed grey wares of Troy VI 
Concerning the problems presented by their curious peculiarities, their long pedigree and remarkable 
descendants, fresh evidence is given by sites like Hanai Tepe and Bali Dagh in the Troad; and by 
four sites in Lesbos: Antissa, Methymna, Pyrtha, and the outer settlement at: Thermi 
The Wellcome Gold Medal for Anthropological Research. 

Jn Max, 1081, 271, was announced the generons offer of Si Henry 8. Welleometo establish Bf 
a gold medal for the best anthropological research essay, together with the conditions under 
which the medal is to be awarded by the Royal Anthropological Institute. Essays intended for 
competition in 1032 must reach the office of the Institute, 52, Upper Bedford Place, W.C.1, on or 
before 31 March, 19 














ean decide whether the curions 



































‘The gold medal, of which the obverse and reverse are reproduced above, has been designed 
by Mr, F. Boweher. The likeness of Hippocrates is based on the reputed portrait-busts, of which 
there are casts in the British Museum and in the Welleome Historical Medical Mu: 

















Social Mechanisms in Primitive Education. Summary of « Communication presented by T.J. A. Yates 
23 February, 1932. 

The edoction a native child reeves a study which has been much neglected by anthro- 
pologists, We have consequently no precise knowledge of the process. We can, however, 
distinguish two types of social forces or mechanisms involved in it. ‘There are those directly eo 
tributing to the nd of control of the environment, and to the formation 
of behaviour-patterns and sentiments. ‘These include institutions such as’ the family, the cl 
tribal organizations for administrative, military and religions purposes, which define and control 
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social behaviour, ‘There are also certain social mechanisms working in a more indirect manner, 
but, perhaps, not the less important for that. ‘The division of life into a series of stages cach having 
its own ideals and standards of behaviour, privileges and duties, supplies the framework in which 
the directly acting influences can work. ‘These stages are marked off from one another by ritual 
performances, long ago classified by van Gennep as rites de paasaye. When these ceremoniesare examined 
from the functional point of view, we find that they are, in fact, a dramatic affirmation of the child’s 
transition from one stage to the next, and also of the change this is presumed to effect in the child, 
thus imposing on him the ideals and duties of the new stage by bringing into netion social expectation, 
‘with its concomitant manifestations in. behaviour. . 











Human Biological Research Committee. 


B7 The fist meeting of, this Committee was held on 8 January, 1981, Profesor Seligman 
presiding. Professor Elliot Smith, proposed by Sir Arthur Keith, seconded by Mr. Miles Burkitt, 


was elected Chairman of the Committee. 


Human Remains from a Rock Shelter, Matje River, 
‘Cape Province. Simmary of a communication by 
88 Seeker aeni, MeD PR 8 January 108K, 
“This series of human skulls has len excavated 
Professor 7. F. Dreyer from the Matje River Rock 
Sholter, « nowly  dincovered probistorse ite in tbo 
Zitzikamma distsiet, on the coast of Cape Province 
Professor Dreyer signs the carliest occupation levels 
—arsounting in depeh to. 14. foto. thn Momel. Bay 
culture, provisionally equated with one of the later 
paleolihte cultures of Europe. ‘The skulls show racial 
fosemblances to tho Boskop eranium. ‘Three of those 
from the lowest strata. am trigonocephali, having a 
malformed frontal crnpreanndntraly, wih’, hgh 
tnedian ‘keel. Trigonodephaly occurs ‘Gectsionally an 
Todem white races n'a” tendency: thereto. ie not 
tincommon among Bushines and Hottentots who may 
the regnndeat ag legcendaity of this prehistoric stock of 
South Africa.” "The prehisteric stock ig romackable in 
its tendency to protien very largw-brained individuals, 
‘tnd alao to retain infuntile and juvenile characters nt 
‘ule life. All the evidence at prot points to Routh 
‘Africa na its evolutionary home. 


Sociological Research Committee. 


























The Conception of Stages in Social Evolution, 
BQ feted of pater BY Prctamor M. Gintery 
15 January, 1982: t0 be publinhed jn full in Maw. 


‘The conception of stngex hax boon tmnployed iy 
five wayn by anthtopology wad soriology. tbe fest the 
‘of whieh all ply @ genetic continuity: 

(1) Stages an regular sequences of tome form or 
lent i ular nuppotl to retin th sane order 
fumong’ different peopies-and’ to. describe a" Kind’ of 
troltinary endey: Thay crt at mete 

tion of ‘unilinear recurrence: Tt iy now gracrally 
rejected. 

(2) Stages as dosenbing general trends of soc 
development i the culture of husnarity taken "as a 
whole.” Development, though long. diferent” lines, 
Teaches focal points of expression in 
the world, This atresies interconnection and cohtnaity 
of history (ef. Comte, Hegel, Marx, Hobhouse), Deapits 

bjections raised by’ Trocltach, aorne aynthosis based 

a comprehensive nurvey of the data of anthropology 
Ati of history andl the facts of comparative peychologs, 
‘must be the foal of sorfologieal inquiry, if a 
ver to go beyond the more compilation of data, "A study 
‘ovoted to the analysis of the various factors involved 
fand to form of contact, together with. romultant 
fynthesia of cultures, im manifestly. of aaisanee even 
{Distudonts of European history alone. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


Open Public Lectures. 
The Development of Native Education in Kem 
By C.W. Hobley, CMG. = 3 February, 1932. ae 

When British administration wns estab- 9D) 
lished in Kenya, we established law and order 
whether the natives liked it or not. We often badd 
Yo ime foree to do this, but lew and less as time 
went on, We taught” them thet. there wes 10 
ispute that could not be settled by conference and 
erbitration, and we refrained from interference with 
Old customs and beliefs, All this can be counted 
fi education. Meanwhile, missionaries introduced 
tthieal education of other types, conflicting. with 
Old beliefa: settlers had educational influencs of 
gnbttor sort; the Great War gave birth to’ self 
consciousness and o political evolution whieh will 
not bo denied, 

Te nas beea suggested that the natives should 
bo Ieft alone, But they were left alone for many’ 
thousands of years, and they evolved sociology 
of their ow vimirable characters 
but it took them only so far and no further, In 
view. of the inter-tribal raiding and bloodahed, 
Serial, ant many’ other eal armaments of 
only few. decades ago, would anyone wish to 
withdraw all the control that good government 
innposes 

While devoted work is done by the missions, 
sectarian teaching saps the whole ayate sta 
Sanctions, and the duties which hold native society 
together.” Religious bins in chiefs would result in 
Linfairness in patronage. 

For native ralors there should te othical 
training on broad lines by: the to develop 
character, oii, isan 

robity, tho spirit of service and xf discipline, 
Pigapecially” among. Akamba ‘and  Kavirondo, 
where the tendency. to break away from mission 
Cclucation was not complicated as inthe Kiki 

Province by dispute about certain customs, it 
momentous sign; dotninant tribes realizing that 
tdueation leads to greater power and affluence. 
Natives ask to control their own wchiools, and are 
forming sects which try to accommodate’ Christian 
fand. inherited mative. beliefs. Tho lines upon 
‘which native education is to be conducted ean only 
be settled by close co-operation with the native 
himself; not that he has any. knowledge of the 
subject but he can be led, and his advice ns to 
whether any innovation is ‘likely to conic with 
tho old order or whether it fits in with his uspirations, 
Will bo invaluable. ‘The whole outlook must ‘bo 
ructical; no teal good will be obtained by idealizing. 
henative or by Being sentimental, © 

‘Practical training i illustrated by chiefs plough- 
ing with their own hands, and packing home-grown 
fruit’ for Nairobi. market; model houses, shops, 
munare pits, and the activities of the Sanitary: 
Service ‘within the native villages. Improved 






























































health leads to. greater prosperity, 
training to the establishment, in each village. of 
bricklayer, carpenter and blacksmith, rendering 
life in the Reserves more attmetive. Excellent 
work js being done on these lines in the villages by 
the Jeanes teachers and their wiv 











A Hausa Translation of the Poetic Works of 
imruil Kaisl. Summary of a con 

presented by Captain R, S. Rattray, C.B.B. 
D.Se.: 10 February, 1932, 

Genuine Hausa literature is rare. ‘There 
some manuscripts dealing with historical subjects 
eonneeted with the race, and a number of tales 
fund songs. ‘These documents aro, however, always 
rather disappointing and generally lack any’ preten- 
sion to literary style. ‘They cannot be taken as 
Specitnens of the Hausa language as spoken by 
the better educated members of the Hanss race. 

The facts are that the average Hausa scribe 
nogleets his own language—from a literary point 
Ot wow-—and "not only writer, Hause Arabia 
chanicters, but prefers to use Arabic as & means 
of written communication. 

A translation by a Hausa, Liman Alhaji Umara, 
into Hausa from Arabic, of the 34 poems or odes 
of the pre-Islamic Bedouin poet Imruil Kaisi which 
came tinder the writer's notice while he was in 
West Afrioa prosents a striking exception to the 
above genoral principle, "His renderings of these 
Arabian masterpieces show that the Hausa language, 
when handled by one of that race, determined to 
bow its capacity for literary foro of expression 
fand beauty, becomes a medium which possesses 
considerable powers of pootic expression. 

"The works of Imruil Kaisi are not, of course, 
unknown to European scholars. Firstly, we have 
the translation by Baron de Slane, who translated 
Imruil Kaisi’s works into Latin. "His book does 
not, however, contain Ode I. For a previous 
translation of this, we have to turn to the works 
of Sir William Jones, Captain Johnson, Amold, 
Lyall and Lady Anno Blunt. ‘The translations by 
tho last three writers are very free poetic renderings 
‘and do not serve as a very useful basis of comparison 
with the original. ‘There is no gainsaying the fact 
that Arabic culture has excreised considerable 
influence on the Hausas, Consequently it is at least 
probable that a Hansa will be as much en rapport 
with the spirit of the time when Imruil Kaisi 
wrote, as these European scholars who have 
‘attempted from time to time the translation of these 
‘Arabian pooms. ‘The Hausa translator has not 
made any attempt in his translation to follow or 
imitate tho peculiarities of the Arabic metres or to 
conform to the complicated rules of Arabic prosody. 

In these poema, which vary somewhat in merit, 
‘8 nomad people is set before us whose chief interests 
fare bound up in the uss and well-being of their 
flocks and herds. ‘The horse, the Arab’s friend par 
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excellence, is constantly alluded to, and praised. 
We gather from thess odes that manufiwctures were 
in those days either in the hands of the people of 
Nomen or of the Jews ot of the Easter nations 
generally. The sports and pastimes of the people 
of pre-Islamic Arabia are well illustrated. ‘They 
were story-telling, gambling, horse-racing, hunting 
buifalo, untelope and wild asses. 

When we scek for passages in these odes which 
would throw light on religions beliefs, wo are 
disappointed at finding very fow, although a kind 
‘of monotheistic idea seems to run like an under- 
current, through the poems, with Allah as the one 
High God. Not infrequently we are reminded of 
the philosophy of a later Eastern poct—Omar 
Khayam, “There are references also to magic, 
charts and superstitions, which indeed we would 
have expected, but instead of such beliefs being 
accepted and accredited, it is a somewhat curious 
fact that when mentioned they aro generally 
treated as objects of derision or dislike, — Finally, 
there are vague and somewhat shadowy references 
to contemporary history and to the Old Testament. 

‘These are but a few aspects of a work which can 
only be fairly judged and dealt with by a 
presentation of the original. 

















FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 
Folk-Stories from the Northern Solomons. Summary 
99 of @ paper by Beatrice Blackwood : 20 January, 

19% 
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throughout. the Melanesian area, and parallels to 
many of those recorded by the writer occur in 
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‘other collections. X, Miscellaneous, comprising 
stories which do not eome under any of the other 
headings, Examples of each of these ten categories 
were given. Some of the ethnological questions 
raised by the tales wero indivated, and reference 
was made to the existing records of similar tales 
from other parts of Melanesia, with which the 
‘present collection falls into line. 





The Function of FolkcLore. Summary of Address by 
the President, Bec. Dr. EB. 0, James: Yt 
93. Fedrunry, 1052. 

Human culture to be stable and. truly pro- 
gressive must have an inner vitality: it muse be 
in touch with the life of nature and of human 
ature, for progress is something more than the 
sum total of the products of civilization, Every 
culture embodies an attitude to life and a conoop. 
tion of reality, and any chang dn. theae brings with 
it a change in the whole character of the culture, 
te tc in the case of the trnaormation of the 
peasunt folk mentality by the rationalized thought 
find mechanized civilization of modern times. ut 
fa study of the “ clasical ” civilization of Greees 
and Rome shows that it is possible for great intel- 
Tectual and scientific achievement t0 exist side by 
side with a process of cultural and social dis. 

tegration and decay, when society loses its roots 
the past, and is cut off from the source of its 
original life. 

It is the function of folk-lore to reveal the 
conditions under which cultural forms have de- 
veloped in tho past by preserving in fantastic 
patterns the great emotional reactions of n human 
group, their relations to the supernatural order, 
their movements and racial and ‘culture contacts, 
au their coletiee consciousness and adaptations 
‘of experience. Myth-making may" take strange 
shapes, but it invariably reflects the actual occur- 
rences of human life in the past and the present, 
‘and particularly those which stir the emotions. Tn 
short, myth is not merely a story told but a reality 
lived, #0 that it hos a functional value, in that i 
strengthens tradition and gives a ‘and 
solidarity to life and to ite operations, evaluations 
and sanctions. 


When fantasy-thinking gives place to sophis 
cated thought folk-lore may acquire @ new function 
by becoming re-fashioned in an allegorical and 
Poetical form, where “truth embodied in a tale” 
‘may outsoar philosophy, or science, in the apprecia 
tion of the final meanings of life.’ But. true foll 
lore is neither poetry, nor philosophy, still less is it 
science. It is, however, an expression of « particular 
psychological and sociological attitude to life which 
has given a solidarity to aociety which is lesy con 
spicuous in a modern mechanized community. ‘Tho 
scientific study of this substratumn of civilization is 
of more than academic interest, having something 
of very real value and significance to contribute te 
the cultural history of mankind, and to the deter. 
yaination of the present and future destinies of the 
suman race. 
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HELLENIC SOCIETY. 
The Minoan Palace of Mallia in Crete. 4 
Lecture by M, Fernand Chapouthier, Professor 

‘at the University of Bordeaux: 2’ February, 
1982. 

‘Tho Fronch School of Athens has entrusted 
MM. Chapouthier, for six sensons, with the exeavation 
of the Cretan Palace at Maltin. 

‘Tho * palatial ” civilization, revealed at Knossos 
‘and Phorstos, dates back to ubout 2100 n.c. At 
Mallia, a smail port on the north coast of Crete, the 
Mpalace” buildings li four-square round a contra 
court in characteristic native fashion. The 
magazines in the east wing contain many’ jars and 
Veavels, filled with carbonized beans, which ean 
be identified. "An ingenious dovice avoided of 
waste in caso of breakage of an oil-jar. On a benoh 
iin the entrance corridor an official supervised, the 
entry and despatch of provisions. His seal, which 
has ‘been recovered, represents him sated’ efore 
the oil jars, and sealing them. An enormous jar, 
5 fe. 6 in, high, contained the oil; near it wns an 
cil-eepardior. The armoury workshop contained 
the moulds in which bronze was smelted. In the 
‘workshop of the vaso-drillors was an enormous stone 
jor, unfinished, ‘These magazines may be compared 
4 thoee of Asia Minor or Cyprus, but the plan and 
‘arrangement are more varied. Cretans detested 
Symmetry. Tn adapting w bypostyle hall to their 
Palace, they intentionally made it unsymmetrical. 
‘A litele chapel with dromos and prodomos seems tho 
*anieestor” of the Mycenwan megaron and of 
the Hellenic temple. Sy 

Tn Crete, ax in tho East, the king was also high 
ppricst, Several terraces above the central court 
Frere used for religious rites. One of these, a loggia, 
With ceiling supported by round columns, contained 
‘an altar, and communicated by a staircase with a 
Saeristy, for the ceremonial weapons, Tho insignia 
‘of royalty, the sceptre, an axe in schist, representing 
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‘8 Wopard, such as werw trained for hunting, and 
fin immense bronze sword, with hile and knob of 
ocleerystal, decorated with  gold-plate, to. bo 
tarsied by tho royal high-priest at such ceremonies 
{ts took piace in te foggia a truly Oriental custom, 
Comparable. with the representation of the ‘King 
of Bersia, which soldiers of the garrison of Dura, 
{nthe Euphrates, sketched on the forteos wall. 

"Another terrace draws is from the East. and 
reminds us of Greeee, "Here a round slab, deeply 
Sune into the earth, bins 34 slight depressions round 
‘a deeper central cavity; recalling tho portable 
fernox used in Grecke mysteries for agrarian offerings 
to the divinities of the soil 

One room, in the north of the palace, contains 
tho archives, collection of pastilles, medallions, 
bars, or tablets in clay, with hieroglyphic and. early 
near signs. ‘Twenty new signs occur at Mallia: 
‘human head in profile under « brane, « gallops 
ball birds a bow with is arrow, a thne-footed 
pot, are amongst the most original. I we eannot 
Set" acze the phonetic. value, we can Study” the 
Forms. Figures of everyday’ life gradually” take 
tore geometrioal shapes, till they develop into 
Icttore of our alphabet. 

Tn conveying the thanks of the Society to 
Profesor Chapouthicr, Sir Arthur Eva, a8 a 
worker inn neighbouring field, Inid strosa on tho 
Shngular importance of ‘the discoveries made by 
the lecturer and his colleagues at Matlin, on behalf 
Of the French School, and the exoellence of the 
work of the excavation itwlf. While at Knossos 
the earliest Palace remains wore largely destroyed 
br concealed bythe later building, Mallia, where 
tho earliest palatial stage was largely left untouched, 
‘supplied the best cvidence of the high civilization 
Stained by Minoan Creto nt the beginning af the 
‘Age of Palaces. Tt afforded a valuable link of 
onneetion. with tho East’ Mediterranoan lands in 
the days of Abraham and Hammurabi. 
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Greece, and Aegean. 
The Early Age of Greece. By Sir William Ridgeway. 
Pot tivadied by te 8. # Gow and D. Sy 
Cambridge University Press, 1931. QB 
nevis + TAT. 158 illus. in text, and 
‘portrait frontiapiece. 5 x 
‘Volume of this work appeared in 1001, and 
promised speedy issue of ths sec nnd: 
Nertisement of 1910 says> “* Vol. IL nearly ready.” 
Meanwhile Ridgeway was aceurnalating material, 
‘making rough drafts, even sending copy to the press 
‘and correcting proofs. ‘The work, if completed as 
hhe meant it to be, would have boen gigantic, and 
that, with failing health and eyesight, he continued 
to plan and write shows his courage and energy. 
Finally he died, leaving behind him a huge mass of 
material in all stages of unreadiness; and his 
fiterary executors, five years after his death, ‘have 
C 7 





pub together all that they judged utilieable. Hence 
this book, though published in 1931, was really 
composed in its main outlines about ‘thirty years 
‘ago, and it needs tho introductory chapter which 
Mr. A. J. B. Waco has contributed to remind its 
younger readers what exactly Ridgeway’s viows 
were. Much of it is largely of historical interest, 
showing the student what was new in archiwology, 
and incidentally what strange things passed for 
argument in sociology, in 1001, What has been 
Printed is not a completo book, but four chapters; 
fone, on “Kinship and Marriage" running to 355 
Pages, others, of less unusual size but still not 
short, dealing respectively with “Murder and 
“Homicide” and “Fetish, “ Totem,’ und Ancestor”; 
while the last, of over 200 pages, deals with Ireland 
“‘in tho Heroic Age,” a subject interesting enough 
in itself, especially when handled by an eloquent 
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enthusiast, but connected with the main theme of the 
work by rather slender threads, 

Ridgeway held that Groece in pre-Achaian days 
was inhabited by a “Pelaggian" people, of Medi- 
termcan type and Bronte civilization, ‘whose 
language was Wiro, or ax he prefers to. call it, 
Aryan, in essence an early form of Grock. ‘Those 
were invaded from the north by the tall, fair 
Achaians, who were Kelts in the early Tron stage of 
culture, “and destroyed the native (Minoan)- 
Mycenwan civilization, founding on ite ruins the 
culture deseribed by Homer, Last of all eame the 
Dorians, who were Thrako-Iliyrians. The Pelasgians 
were matrilineal, the Achaians patrilineal; the 
former were fetish-worshippers and had an elaborate 
cult of the dead, the latter neither; the former 
inhiumed their dead, the latter cremated; and 
nurnerous other, less salient differences existed. In, 
Italy there was a similar state of things, the parts of 
Pelasgians and Achaians being played respectively: 

Patricians) and Latins (= Plebeians) 



























paid comparatively 
Htalian states of ant 

Broadly speaking, 
‘ens brilliantly right, in opposition to certain theories 
then current, on two important points. The 
‘Minoan-Myeenwenn civilization was not the Homeric 
culture, but an earlier stage; and the Achaians 
‘were northerners, probably from central Europe, 
whether akin or not to the Kelt 
facts, however, searcely anything of his views is 
likely to survive. That the “ Pelasgians” were 
matrilineal is not disproved; but anything like 
pivot of Ht Ins never een forthcoming. and the 

ance of probability is slightly the other way. 
Racial difference of any kind between Patrician and 
Plebeian is decidedly unlikely, except in so far as 
the latter probably included a number of landless 
men from various parts of Italy. Mycenaan 
‘culture, as distinct from the other phases of Helladic, 
has at least some be the product of the 
first wave of Hellenic invasion, strongly influenced 
by tho civilization of Minoan Crote, ‘The religious 
differences which he and his followers found between, 
invaders and invaded wore far less sharply definable 
than he or they supposed, though somo differences 
did exist. As to the“ Aryan "-speaking inhabitants 
of prehistoric Greece, Italy, and much more of early. 
Europe, they seem in fair way to take their place 
‘alongside of the solar myth and the migrations of 
the children of Gomer, Ridgeway's best title to 
remembrance, among those who never knew tho 
charia. of his personality or his brilliance as 
teacher, is the greatness and boldness of his effort 
toreconstruct the early history of the most important 
regions of Europe on the basis of all the evidence, 
from language and froma material rernains, from art 
and culture, religion and social structure, as inter- 
preted by ‘a powerful and active constructive 
imagination, 

In this very power lay his weakness. However 
much be might preach the doctrine that fat, 
‘especially archiological fact not theory, must 
be our guide, he was in spirit always the clever 
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advocate of his own views, never the impartial 
judge which, perhaps, a duller man might have 
been. Hence his curious inability to seo or evaluate 
those parts of the evidence which made against 
him, coupled with a faculty for making the most out 
of those which were in his favour such ay would 
have brought him famo and money at the Bar, 
hhad that been his chosen field. T give a few samples, 
culled from the book under review, of this persistent 
defect; naturally: no mention is mnade of points on 
which ‘recent discoveries have caused all scholars 
to alter their views. 

In linguistics, he shows (pp. 154, 187) apparent 
ignoranee of two quite elementary’ faets in Grock 
philology, and thus vitintes a great part of his 
rgument at that point. ‘The Spartan w for 0 is a 
omparatively, Ite phenomenon, much too Inte to 
be of any service for reconstructing primitive Dorie; 

‘Tin such words as réowapes represents an 
carlier z. and therfore is as much a labializing fe 
fis those, like siaypes, with which ho contrasta it 
His criticism (p. 324) of the commonly held view 
that place-names with the suffix -r8- are prehellenic 
is ruined by negleeting a primary fact, namely, 
that such names fail to show any connection with 
known Greek or other Wiro roots, and therefor 
it may be supposed that they are foreign, sufiix 
fund all. If this were « journal devoted to classical 
or other philology, a dozen examples, equally 
noteworthy, might be given. 

Tn discussing social structure, he, of course, gives, 
in this book, the arguments of his day. I will not 
discuss them in detail,* bat merely point out the 
strange mixture of ‘acuteness and. insensibility 
which characterize them. On pp. 3 fol, for instance, 
‘he combines a smashing refutation of MeLennan’s 

ews of Greek mother-right with the ncoeptance of 
12 flimsiest evidence for its existence among the 
Polasgians”; on p. 350 and elsewhere, hie sises 
the words * promiscuous " and “ polyandrous "50 
vaguely that it is hard to attach any more definite 
meaning to them than “'non-monogamous”; when 
the Greek attitude towards the blood-feud is in 
‘question, he cites (p. 377) a highly characteristic 

© of Euripides as representing Athenian ideas 
Of the fh century, whieh bau if one were to tale 
Samuel Butler as tho typical Victorian: when be 
seeks parallels (p. 454) outside Europe, he commits 
himself to the statement that all Amerindian tribes 
‘were matrilineal and exogamous, which is simply 
untrue, Side by side with such errors are to. be 
found brilliant-suggestions, mostly’ at points whore 
the facts ago few ani obscure, as for instance the 
very ingenious theory (p- 397) that the Servian 
constitution at Rome was based, not on. property 
in land, but on wergelt, originally’ pad 
of cattle. When he ‘of race, as he continually 
dors, he fuctuates bewilderingly between insisting 
on the i of the stock eriteria, such ax 
hoad-shape, and tacitly assuming (one is terapted to 
bolieve) the long survival of such features as will 








































































"Ihave dealt with several points in Polk-Lore, xxii, 
177-201 ; xxxi, 03-108 ; xxavil, 213-244 ; Journ. Rom. 
‘Stud, xi, 106-133. 
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make for his views. When religion and magic are 
i theme, comin ical aeons oer 
‘occasional lapses, such as taking the learned and 
lute Orphie Lithika (p. 429) as evidence for popular 
Greok views on tho efficacy of certain gems. 

‘Such unfortunate shortcomings us these weaken 
the confidence which a non-archwologist might 
otherwise feel with regard to his numerous and 
interesting discussions of archwological data, es 
pecially Trish; nevertheless, the reviewer is inclined 
‘to regard these parts of the book as the best, if 
only forthe power which Ridgeway hed, to-uso his 
‘own comparison (p. 603), of making a. reviv 
breath breathe through the alloy: of dry" bones 
which is too often offered to students looking for 
some more congenial path. H. J. ROSE, 


Through Basque to Minoan. F. 0. Gordon, M.A, 
ANG ees ete 
int 


Price 10, a. ne. 
Tt this bool did not boar « respected tmp 
it Would be thought m tirewome foe. Modern dialects 
OF Banquo (egn. © thn, French itaaque disests, which 
2 ava aprai’* i, tin wane, 8) aro 
to provide valuos for Cretan pictograplis of the 
second shilenniam ‘ag. When no. molar Bags 
{Ford suits Mr, Gordon, ho inveata obo (pp-10-11) "from 
TN context hore pronounced 
byilade, Phi in noo i 























 arrow-hido,” i.e, 0 leather bag full of arcows, no doubt 
Isid up in Te helps, apparently, to 
know that in Basques latch * is used alone for a form of 
* rock-edctius.”” Similarly (p. 11), 0 sign not. vory like 





1 fein hr no Wort hin Kn in modern 
Bina, tut it doosaeom to survivin larg, ragon 
“fe breacont."Unlar Byli(ax abovs) for a gata, 
tio isa of Crook, and aq th ral 
{or, na Me, Gordon orrctly say, “it almost looks 
{ha “though thor were some" connection between, 
fate a walking ot Batch Tajo tothe 

‘On these. and siilar rest Mr. Gordon's 
‘<tranalatioha’" of three ‘Minoan poorna "and a 
*Snutreal calendar, the wellknown © Phestowisk” 
‘whieh, though in wdfferont seript, and not demonstrably 
Grotan, "yl. to the method already” appliod sits 
Stanor™halfistngnter; tho wnt al” wna 
+b ologiae,” w iaton probably regarded as appro 
* prints ta tho more melancholy season, The, arehaic 
Cettan nummer alo probably: comes seond it ord 
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Britain: Archzology. 
The Archmology of Berkshire. Hy Harold Peaks. 
MA, Fed. London, Price Wor 6d. 

Ain cig ke as Ss a oan tet” QT 
to. doscsibo "tho. archeology of Berkshire in 
Mr, ‘Peaks, the: wellknown curator of the. Newbury 
Musou; and wo may” thorefore cingravulato the 
Ealitor of tho County Atchologies on tiaving sured 
tise best man for the work to bo done, Wa are not 80 
sure, however, that we ean, congratulate Mr. Peale 
{ipon the task whieh hue fallen vo his aac, for, though 

fore can be no question as fo ft having boon well don, 
{ermuat have tren dall work fitting tho tas of matoral 
4: hn disposal into a plan so stareotyped ss that of the 
Gonnty Arcdgiy's anc av tha ator 
solittis scope for the exerci of hin individuality. 

‘This in the thin of the County Arcwologies which 
‘wehave been ankod to review and frankly, we mre getting 
Taher tired af them for, though they will prove most 
Talaable books of rofereace; and, tough ie would bo 
dimioule to soggeet « scheme more servicexblo than tbe 
fans down dry an 20 havo to zed in cold 
Print the long Tite of wetifacta found in different parts 
Seach Sunt, hee of sure, must all be recorded 
or the books, for ference purpose, bacono incomplete 
hd tnrliabl, but tho finds are now 0 many” that the 

thors have title room to discuss nt any lmgth their 
‘tennngs and human associations. 

‘Writing, as we do, for roade 5, the latter poi 
scorns roprcttable, though we most remember that Host 
Of the renders, or at east buyers, of tows books are 
people endowed with the muscum inatince who. want 
{oknow whore specimons like their own were found 
fd aro 10 be een and caro littl what they have to 
{ell about the men who rondo thers. 

Sometimes, however, Mr. Peake @nds roor to escape 
from hin inventories and catalogues anid talks to. Gs aa 
fio would over the stokingeroows fires aa, for example, 
‘thon ho is discussing the ancient teacks and highways, 
Woylani'e Smithy andthe dosigns of Julius. Cesar, 
who, he think, was induced to invede Britain by tho 
Internal srifes between the Belgie tribes in the South 
East of the country. Of eourse those may have made 
tis tank ‘eualor, but I fear thatthe role of professional 
Peacemaker was one which Casar soklom cared to 
Play, anid dat polities in ‘Romo, money fur the party 
heat and the notoriety gained by. extending the Etapiro 
‘new tho main things wich rough 

Ta the Saxon period the author reviows 1 good deal 
of old Eagish Matory and shows how well-informed 
fhe bv about this epoch. ‘He tia been rexpousiblo in the 
prt for adding © good deal to oar knowlege of the 
Phyaical charactors of the, West Saxons, though he 
Saya little about them hore, probably becauso neithor 
the physical nor mental: atiributes of the makers of 
Meopott, artista ta pottery rath intret the 
thodorn archirologiat, for whom he iy catering. 

me thin 
























































‘re ics dreadfully and that ie @ 
sap of Berkalire with all tho piacon dealt with 
{ext roarked upon its Of courm to an inhabitant this 
‘eros unnocomars, but, to tho dweller outside the pale, 
{ines like Radlcy, Wooton and Hinkeey” Till" are 
nd tao aloof Sing on a aye 
“ino is avaiable, Tria great thing to aogueet 
‘hat a mp of the cowits, divided Into square, should 
focorpany, each of thes County “Archiologis, and 
that after every pce mentioned, tho square in which 
i oeated eal be horns back 
‘rggetion above doce not the present 
volume in devoid of maps, there aro ax excollent. ones 
St tho county at dierent epocts, but Cho. are uselse 
{0 outsiders fn finding whre places of intereat i 
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‘The illustrations aro numerous and good, and thind 
of the volume is occupied by the Archwological Gazetteer 
‘hich will bo of great value to researchers in archoology. 

‘The hook fully maintains, indeed does more than 
maintain, the standart of the County Sorios as handy 
find accurate volumes of referee; the  tnaas of 
information in itis enormous, though, trom the taturo 
‘of things, it makes no protence to being a fascinating, 
hor even a very roadable work. #.G, PARSONS. 
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Anthropology : Physical. Boas. 
Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man. 
iy Pron Boas. New York, W02. pp. 40. $10, 
Here ary raasey of sieastrements of tamition of 
amigrante living in New York. But roadara will 

favo to work out the raul for thensaven. 
‘A. M, HOCART. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


yar Polyandy, 
eh he pp Bo pdt a 
99 ir. VaR Sivan ee 
fates 10s ret ere 
Gastiaead tebesia iat anleomais comets 
dpa at ett a roe in“ tn 
Mercscontrapesbte orate et eared 
iby him tof praetioed universally ansong theta (Nagar) 
sad tuae ie only cape ek Sayeed se are 
Feline as Wo ts baal vera 
Ponitbar'ia'm ditinguahod” rum of the 
soomiaiiy ual e'walooens of Sir 6 osc 
Gey one 
Bee pore ie eas een ses aloes 
Heats dotalors'us aaccnt of es tertis etacs 
feevsloes ho’ beve gies us demctoias of Mata 
Ent.” Se runtinn's or phat toe Shana 
Gseeiees oe ue mae eee toy ad 
Spoiy iy to cori sre of Malabar ides the 
Misa syranseed aves the Mayers T sooel ine 
to err ‘that Mr. Panikkar has eae ames neither 
2 a Noreatal na te eameapungenl Soa oe 
problem of Nayar polyandy ard hs loss sates 
Srv nity te mined tala of tho eect 
Maya potest pow” aa folnlte alten, 
iy ite fo ieprt, orapw 
Ups s boruetat G We vier ciane oeees 
it pi by titan nd Dethana and es 
ting Magee poling to bo eed wpee We 
hhave absolutely no reason Yo think that they. are all 
siospreention:“X tery toponans epedat oa 
iy ireore rants tis practic of dort 
ine pale antes Wy bine eee ae 
smart oon Wevalage eminent 
Sebeteard fant press le sere oe 
ie seeing to ths See ot secep tes Se 
‘Hut Thave been able to verify the statement of Barbowa: 
the “vila scoot” seman’ date aul pears the 
Aefloration as an ordinary initintory rite with no further 
sinuous sched tothe fata as ie aot 
fevanen of Sacbowsstontensay his noose of ces 
fee poyenion icine ioe vores mae ae 
SS nals Oo wand off tet lies crt fay mises 
the thor Sf" Malar aud We Bote whe ga 
Nayar wall know to" eathopclopin. "en dtttes 
x gh hry to rea erect 
hy i we ot mena iy 
ee Eo i ona of 
1 any he, Punlttar olgnt wot we howe alone 
taegie buts vase 
Me. Kronan Neyer, a Nigar offal, wrote some 
feniy" yous age tat” porinaliy to ioe tenth 
tanoated of nae tcnal acegs, ty Se, 
sie fmt nied oi wi fy 
was vary soon hare ie gee 
Salad Tpange, saber of ehh ge peetceee et 
Honmott in mating. "Although the nt econote 
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Ho is virtually’ asking anthro 





























“ dacogaded from comdrations of woth et i 
“wan ntl a centryago no much respected that sven 
‘ S'maried woman was sometimes compelled by focal 
“ Chits to ccopt a8 nditional husbands, those of her 

Tangy who wished to marry here” "Nowedeaternal 
piste we te gery eres within 

fangs and was subject vo the supervision and contra 
of the bea he ean fy = 
ftmong. the Todas, polyansiry’ was. nupplemen 
Poly which bat natural armong People With th 
rare so Fat. 

“Traditional evidence also supports tho prevalence of 
Nayar polyaniry. The Nembatis| legends any that 
Paria Rama ordained that thore nak bo no enforced 
chastity among tho Néyars. "Such hn Ken would Hot 
have taken root in tho NambGtint mind to be embodied 
Inter om in the Kerala. Charitra, tho Nayus had « 
Figid marital system, Even to this day Nayar women 
‘etain some of their ancient prerogatives, Within her 
Private apartioents ‘ho. ix whaoltely roo froma, the 
ontrol of hr malo relatives. ‘Tho brothrsiter tab, 

‘agninsttho brother's interferenes, snd the 

ol over the feminine snction of hin howschold 
inal limited. ‘Tho absenco of definite relationship 
ter fr alatven othe fat’ ade sows to 
‘rinate’ position of the father in tho Nayar society: 
ho wan nt an equ Pron tara "At far 
‘eromonion a person's own children have» necondary 
Te, whle "ters children act ay chil Mourne 
Disrogard of the father factor goos to such an extent 
‘among the Nayary aa to tolomte tarsi of parallel, 
ounint on the fathar's mide thing uncommon araong 
tho" Hindws. ‘Tho relatively insignificant postion. of 
the father is w nataral contoquence of polyandry: 

ny of the ‘Nayar ia not wholly responsible 


“Tho TAl-katim alyagam of tho Nayacy ix vometines 
ae nt argument. ngainat “Nayar” polyandry. 

Tr saad shat tba Tl shown tet mona drows earnabs 
fos She tule foritag siepees andl iat eee co oso 
“recquene of Nambstin tmafpuations i became te 
Shans hs Orsay ad wes plored by foray ef earrings 
Gat reaps Roommates Bie, Tho Ta has 
Maite aol anciny te «aya a 
pening (ete eects ects “Tale 
tying forma one of the esvential rites of Nambuir] 
Snrsinger On the contrary. among the Tower onsten 
tro find noxnatmen tho mother tytg the Tal, sometimes 
caer iinet eategs aay, ce cas 
tcupisons day pice to, the marten 1 the gresonse 
the hotsohokt gos. ‘The Tall e widow sghiiecnce 
trom among the antes with whom the Nambiti sever 
‘him in choo contach.” There ix ample gro tor 
Smning at the Tall later adoption inte Malator 
foe to tho Nembatin.” Sven now mong’ the 

Sizer the person who tor the att daring the Sri 
ESMekalatam ts feneraly an Ipanguy wich 5 

ona fi 
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Mr, Panikkar exaggerates the importance of sporadic 
‘ud rare instances of fraternal polyandry among some 
Nayar, especially” in Travancore, with ths object of 
ont of court any. probability of the non-fravernal 
sty of polyandry. Noa-fraternal polyandry’ in Vory 
vars unlike the Havas and Kasnmilans, 
Some. monial sects among the Nayars, for ei. the 
nay ‘penctian it, because they aro fexe in 
. lytyoer a ole! from ae fells 
‘other localities. Adelpbio polyandry among the 
Nayar wae novor wide in its ieldence and ta direetly 
opposed to all Nayar social regulations. ‘There is male 
Sot td Bn 
ororato and lovirate are: unknown 
prohibitions iti» dificult to consider adelphic polyandey 
even asa earvival ‘AL ALVAPPAN. 
Masteas Musou 















































‘An Arab Minaret on Mombasa Island. 
Sone ceo yea to 
sat ‘with regard to the ‘conical towor in. th 

Eniptioal enclosure at Zimbabwe and. Mist Caton- 

‘Thormpeon ban inher recent’ work on tho Todesian 

Trans figured @ minaret from Zaasibar which sho considers 




















SOMDAKA ISLAND. 
By kind permission of Maset. Warde & Co, Monta. 










right possibly have been the type which suggested to 
the builders of ‘Zimbabwe the erection of 8H 
structuns. 





‘hing seen in const to 
fand_allowing for the limitations duc to 
tortar the similarity is, I venture to conside 
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marked, Obviously a tower built without mortar as 
ft Zirmbabyo could not have such slender proportions 





fs one in which mortar was used, 

T'how reproduce a well-own minaret which still 
anda on Mosnbasn Island, and some yours ngo 1 was 

To.reacevo against Pottible salo the sren ont which 
stands, in order that it may not be swept awn to 
Take room for no-called town development. 

Tt is believed. to be the oldest ruin on Mombase 
Inland and it tesaid that an onrly Portugunse chronicler 
mentions. its existence early inthe 10th century, but 
Unfortunately 1 havo not the exact reference. 

‘Minatetsof this character alway, as far aa Tam aware, 
mark the existence of m moaguey but. in the present 
tcxamplo. the monquo. hax entirely. disappeared. "They 
fio. stood quite separate from the mosque. as this 
‘vilontiy did. Similar specimens aro to. be found nt 
harly very town along tho Ease coast from Kinny 
To Kilwa, but fow aro as fine as thin example, which ia 
‘shout 0) feet in boight, 

“Those minarets are hollow but umelly without an 

There. are, however, Tecoanot in: tho 
ich an agile mtasin could clita 

to tho top and give the call to prayer: 
tora thers it pillar about 9D feet high at the 
oad of an old grave, but the fact that itis not hollow 
shows that it way only an exceptionally lofty gravestone. 
this pillar at Matnhrut was decorated near 
‘somo Chinese porcelain bowls cemented. in 
red w gun at ono of 
‘whothor the enormity of 
his net preyed on his mind is not known, bat 1 waa 

ftasured that ho died 24 hours late 

“The next point isto endeavour to ascertain the date 
ofereetion of the for it tho theory that i wan 
the model for the tower is cormoet, the point 
J'of womo importan 

‘The brand of Mobamadan belie favoured by most of 
the East African Araby in that of the Shafet Sannin 
but the reigning House, fe. the Al’ bu Said’ dynasty 
Helong to the puritanical Tow sect. 

fxtct datew utp not easy to uerive at, bat the Sunnis 
sccm to have dofnitely established themselves 
00 and 1000, Thin Thad i 
‘al when 
they’ brought no ditinetive typo of architec 

if, as in alle the tower was ther i, ss 1600, 
has choloe of date for ita erection fram 1000 £0 160) 
wn Tong stretch. 

‘At any rato, if such a tower was copiod by the buildars 
of Zimbabwe it would probably be considerably: Inter 
fan Ab," 1000," for permanent structures. such as 
{his one wore untiely fo be built in the early days of 
Docupanoy when they were weak and had to struggle Tor 
upremacy. 

‘After watching for many years the erosion caused by 
the ferric monsoon rainn’of buildings built of the soft 
oral rag, T consider that sn ago of some 400 yoarn ia 
probably’ the limit which canbe ‘aasged to this 
Interesting rain, even iE from time to time it had been 







































































































Toplastored. It has, howover. recofved! no repairs daring. 
‘he lant CW: HOBLEY. 
Abrasives. 

Si," Diamond eat diner 


Gabe iota 
sara Ux enamel 
caer ce pana eae es uate 
ES gee Oo 
cate a 
eee 


moastire, but the © 
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by crumbling, a supplod an abenaive. What iy it beaker period. in Britain towards wt ear pas of 
that makes small pisces of stone more effective for the Passage Grave period might open the way to an 


trating than largo piece ofthe narne material? 
Pondering over this matter, I decided that it must 
to thn oakley edges; and. thoreupt 
Treallad upon Dr, Harry Moore, of the British Sciontie 
Tnateumone Research Association, by whor my" idras 
wore furthoe clarified, Material t ‘broken “Rot. by 
‘ommprowion, but by tonaion or ahoaring stems, Cutting 
points, in effect, are always slightly rounvied’ cutting. 
{ges ary cylindrical. ‘Tho sharpar the pont, for a given 
loads the tiore concontented iz tho lowly "he greater 
in'toth the promare and. tho onaoquent tendency. 40 
fracturo.. ‘The larger tho number of tutting-pointa, the 
tore numerous the cracks produved, Toss cracks, hy 
Interwoting, enuay ‘minute, fragmenta to bo released, 
Hy moving the geinding.tool. laterally che. abrasive 
‘terial underneath fs moved, no. that  prosaire. is 
brought. to" bear at freah places, whereby” multiple 
fractures nro ‘ential, and thoy, by thelr intersection, 
foloana fragments of tho aubetaric that i to bo abraded, 
{ground or polishod, "The aize of the abrasive particles 
‘comparable with that of tho traguwoats.detadbod: 
horetore abmont ultramicroscople particle are requicod 
{or polishing. ‘Tho aid of water We hnoomary to keep the 
ttheasive. mo to. move. a ‘rindlngtook, and 
thorehy give w rolling oe sliding motion 40 the particles 
‘over the wurfuen to be alsa ‘whnel loedd ith 
hort (Krawnonte 

‘Gunlty to bo wsdl for wel 
AU"intorvaln: around the’ eireamforence 
in of 
{to boar upen the 

a rhe points beroraing eoriouny blanted, 
; nae 
use af tubular copper itl with. emery in 
Heypt or of hansheo ville with band aa wator in 
Guiea. A. RICKARD, 


























































“The Dates of the Beaker Invasions 
Sactthe hese tha Niners A-C nnd 1 

102 syrer ot beater opronct diaict groups of 
Behe in nasn’ fee epi fortuale in 

say fins apt (p18, hoe Boo lsh seabed 
We leseatd work af Cle Cn Wate p48) 
Raa Nek Mage ate a) Te Btn 
frank while ceiving imtesion sana” dagaintog 
npn is matali, ncn 8 ocr 
Sea dati i greaiead part online 
eilbealeors and hey aacriated with the West European 
ieee tae teak ie ‘Assen 20 “Bonen 6 
(est vated Sct ried dase has bese 
mak hata hay could rope ta pie prog St 

SP de Bu teu sie ho aon teal ita 
So" ase ‘ie Sametnne wang tad 
ect’ he’ ment in, 
ecg aed anion, Dtokering Cantal Barapa kt 
Spposnd to. Spaniah or Breton affinities, are propor to 
ER erste Gacchct si hate Gated hee 
ope ts ate dovdopeen of aoe pecans ae 
Uontral’ European series, probably. between the Fthine 


“omg the begining of he beak period hore woul 
ae ie prt hs 
Gobnetosucly eomsiae with/tte ‘Possogo Grave 
pena Be ud Pe yet a 
Bia eee ar 
fee ah ch My HS 
Feet le Ge ihe 
ge Coe ae eaten 
ie areaeirucsateatearte at 
Se yy dete op a 






































tsplanation of thn nazprining close nitrites between 
Serain Settbh food vem an vow othe Early 
i rave eps (phane 1) to whieh Rosenborg Han 
teontly drawn attention. (Rulbursimungen in. furopa 
fur Stcinsei pe 187). On tho other hand i threatens 
io blu ‘what! scored the, fret xed date. i Bria 
prohintory. V. GORDON CHILDE, 














Trident Scoptres from West Africa, C/. Maw, 


oan 
109 ar atay 1 teak a, Pater fork contribu 
saat thee Mae i 
pericytes () hon ke tgs the 
the Jukon of the Benue and Aros of pretest hoes 
fem eeprom yr 
Neri wees ett, Voto Late Tena ty te 
FE ee ean ceca eer soee 
ae nett te 
Be eae aus Lots have ge 0 
ES gr gem copper rely 
ecislises iatesta ene aecneny Wn peat yas 
Loris karan ay taper ore 
poets H 
ipo ett pry 
Ba ery a cit re tae ics 
Perey fp reaturee gaged aya pad 
iam eeu eee va 
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Price. 
‘Sin,—Roforring to Me. Driberg's lottor (Max, 
Wok1 polit out that my ataternent 
about Nandi divoree in Maw, 1031, 197 (which 
. Driborg has torn {ror ita context), was w genoral 
intended to show that it was posible for the 
edna to be. claimed back aftor a divorce both among 
tho ancient Homerie™ people and among the modern 
Nandi, Had further dotaily boon necessary, T should 
ruturally have boon more explicit: but they did not 
ftoorn necessary for the piixpones of ry comparison. 
Tar sorey Mr. Driborg docs not like the fact that 
Nandi girls wre rogarded asa wource of wealth; buat 
{oa mtb taco T shal bo lat to give much detail 
fas T ean on the position of Nandi women, ate, and will 
‘make n further cornmuniontion later, 
‘G. W. B, HUNTINGFORD, 
Kipkaren, Konya, 


ries 
104 waite 























‘The Name Tuareg, Tuwarik, 
Teele pan 
feral Tiaearie" hf: 

1 believe Tum corroot im saying that this, word, 
whioh Mr. Palmer spells Tuareg a fow lines below, is 


simply the Arabie tdrigi, plural tocdrig, a tribeaman, 
RAGLA! 











Corrections. 
Max, 181, 40. For * Rey. #, talbay " rea 
{| Ge alhay "for" Archéoloques™ read 


elidologue 
Max, 1081, 10. For *bottor illustrations, of 
S objecis themselves" real “oe the objecta themselves. 
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Max, Armin, 1082. 


Puare D. 





1. “Armikasonn': Jon 60 yours, 2. + VELDSCHORNDRAGKN": 60.30 yours, 3, ROTE NATION MOC UANA 2720 yours 








4. Swanmer’s 17 your, 5, *somn* (Ekirup): g 28 yearn 6, “aso? samt 








7-9, “IMAAK WFTNOOL,) ONAXDSON OF THEE FAMOUS CHIEY, MKXDREX WErDOOT 
RACIAL TYPES FROM SOUTH AFRICA: 1-3. Hottentot : 4-6. Bushmen: 7-9, Witbooi. 


Photographs of Masks made from living individuals by Dr. R. Lichtenecker. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
South Africa. With Plate D, Lichtenecker. 
Racial Types from South Africa. Modélled and Photographed by Dr. R. Lichtenceker, Gotha. 

During an expedition to South-West Africa, on behalf of the Anthropological Tnatitute of § 07 

the University of Munich and the Kaiser Withelm Institute of Anthropology in Berlin, 
Dr. R. Lichtenecker succeeded in making a very lifelike series of face-masks, whole heads, ears and 
hands of Bushmen, Hottentots, Ovambos, Hereros, Bergdamas, and Bastards, and also a complete 
head, chest and hands of « female Bushman. He has also moulded sotne rock-engravings of animals 
made by Bushmen. 

‘These reproductions—nearly forty in all—are now on sale accurately coloured at prices from 
500 Rm. upwards, from Dr. Lichtonecker, at 3, Roststrasse, Gotha. Plain plaster casts are supplied 
‘at half price. Packing and freight from Gotha are in all eases additional. 

It adds appreciably to the interest of these reproductions that Dr, Lichtenecker has taken from 
each of the originals « gramophone record, partly spoken, partly in singing voice. 

‘The Witboois are a hybrid tribe with a preponderance of black, but a good dash of white blood 
Ian Witbooi is the grandson of Hendrik Witbooi, » famous chieftain defeated by the Germans in 
1804, See Margaretta von Eckenbrecher, * Was Afrika mir gab und nam ” (1008), and Mrs. Millin, 
“The South Africans.” (1926,) JL. M 








Congress. Krause. 
International Congresses for Anthropology and Ethnology. (cf. Max, 1932, 6). By Dr. Frits Krause, 
Leipzig. 

Pst, Your article in Max (1932, 6) leads me to think that you would welcome a frank 108 
expression of views about an International Congress for Anthropology and Ethnology, even 
hefore the projected preparatory conference is convened. 

‘In the autumn of 1920 an Ethnological Sooiety (the Gesellschaft fiir Votkerkunde) was established 
with the aim of promoting the science of ethnology in all countries which take an active part in the 
advancement of mankind; and especially, in those countries where this science still stands in 
historical connections with other sciences, to release it from those connections and set it on its own 
feet, s0 that it may develop freely in accordance with its own aims. That this project was recognized 
fas necessary is shown by the success of that foundation. It has now over 180 members actively 
engaged in scientific ethnology, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden and Denmark ; 
‘ number in England, France, Italy and Russia; and individuals in the United States, Africa, 
Indonesia and Eastern Asin. Naturally, as its president, and quite apart from any personal interests, 
1 am quite specially concerned with the projected international congress. 

Tt is still not clear whether ethnologista, in agreeing to this proposal, also support the association 
of anthropology and ethnology in such a congress. From my own experience as president of our 
Society, this does not seem certain. So I have taken the opportunity to ask, quite privately, some 
leading ethnologists of Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden and Denmark, who are members 
Of it, whether in their opinion such a combined congress was necessary or desirable, or whether a 
purely ethnological one would be preferred. Almost all those whom I asked said that they preferred, 
‘and would welcome, » purely ethnological congress. This view, which agrees with my own conviction, 

{ st) 
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‘will cortainly be of weight in the negotiations for defining the scope of the projected congress. If you 
‘wish for more explicit evidence of the views of ethnologists about this congress, I am prepared on 
Iiehalf of the officers of our Society, to send a similar enquiry to all its members, specially the European 
ones. I should state in it, that it is being made in agreement with you, Tt would be limited to the 
following questions, which are quite colourless, so as to elicit the real opinion of each person ;— 

1, Do you regard a combined congress of anthropology and ethnology as necessary or desirable ; 
or so far as ethnology is concerned, a distinct international congress of ethnology 

2. Should a separate ethnological congress limit itself purely to ethnology, or should adjacent 
sciences alzo be considered, and which t 

3. Should the sections to be established in an ethnological congress for adjacent sciences be 
permanently established ; or only instituted temporarily according to need and occasion’ 

4. Do you regard the holding of a separate ethnological congress as practicable ¢ 

T believe that in this way the prospects of the congress would be made far clearer, #0 far as 
continental ethnologists are affected, and tht this would be of great use to the preparatory conference, 

‘As to my personal views, I think that we ought to free the question from the alternatives " anthro- 
“ pology’” and *‘ ethnology,” and find a phrase to enable us to bring together all the scienoes that. are 
concerned with the cultural relations of the peoples of the earth. T could imagine that it might 
be both useful and possible to fonnd a ‘* Congress for Ethnic Seiences.” ‘The mainstay and principal 
field of this congress would be Ethnology. It would subdivide into the following seotions ;— 

A, Ernxoxocy— 

(a) General : methods, ete, 

(b) Systematic : economics, technology, social life, law, religion, art, ete, 

(©) Special Ethnology (Volkerkunds) of the several regions arranged under continents. Here 
ethnological questions would be treated from the respective standpoints of prehistory 
and archwology, ethnography and folklore, linguistics, racial anthropology. 

B. Apsacext Screxces : We should take account of the following :—ethnio pychology, sociology, 
‘comparative mental sciences (Geisteawissenschaften), linguistics, physical anthropology 
(problems of races, and of their inheritance of physical and prychioal qualities), 

‘These “adjacent sciences " could perhaps be permanently recognized. But there would. also 
bo the possibility that one or other of them might be recognized exceptionally if one congress were 
united occasionally with a session of this or that special science, 

‘The subdivision of ethnology under (¢) for the treatment of the ethnological problems of the 
several continents, leaves quite open the possibility of uniting thix congress (as indeed has been 
proposed) with the European sessions of the Americanist Congress, and also occasionally with other 
‘similar congresses concerned with special regions. 

I think that, from the ethnological point of view, we should thus create a congress which would 
include all the departments of knowledge and research which are of importance to ethnologists, 
and on which ethnology in turn can react fruitfully. Moreover, with such an extension of scope, 
‘a large enough membership would be guaranteed from the outset; 90 that, provided economic and 
political conditions were fayourable, the success of such « congress would be assured, 

In this proposal it is provided that— 

(1) othnology takes its proper place as the seience which is the centre (kern) of all investigation 

of peoples and their cultures, 

(2) those other sciences which can contribute in any way to the solution of those problems, are 
likewise taken into aocount ; 

(8) physical anthropology is included, #0 far as its researches are of importance for the solution 
‘of the above problems: compare its function in investigating the special conditions in 
the several continents (as in (c)), and the facilities provided (as in B) for dealing with 
its own problems quite independently. 

Please regard this letter as inspired by a strong desire to further the development of the science 

of ethnology, and especially through international co-operation. FRITZ KRAUSE, 

[Note—Sinco thie htter was written, the enquiry, no courteously offered, has ton must, in conplote agreement 
ba tod totaal Recta nel Pose Mase ho vonis Wil Ge MM th tec ee 
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Congress. Schmidt. 

Congresses, Ethnological and Anthropological: cf. Mas, 1937, 6. By the Very Rev. P. W. Schmidt, 
St, Gabriel-Médling, near Vienna. 

Tn response to your invitation (MAN, 1931, 6) to express my views about the objects to 109 
which we should aim, let me first define briefly my position in regard to principles, and then 
proceed to practical proposals. 

With the great majority of ethnologists, anthropologists, and prehistorians in Vienna, I take 
the view, which is realized here, both in the University and its research institutes, and in the public 
muscums, that ethnology, anthropology, and prehistory are independent sciences, with their own 
fields of research, their own methods and equipment, and their own workers. But the more fully 
these threo sciences of man have become conscious of their individuality and independence, the more 
fruitfully and spontaneously should they be able to co-operate, without forfeiting their independence, 

From this statement of principle I should draw the conclusion, both (1) that each of these three 
sciences ought to have its own international congress, and also (2) that there should be a general 
international congress which, in accord with the principle T have stated, should include them all. 
But if that does not scem at present possible, for practical and also for historical reasons, then, for 
the majority of Vienna ethnologists, prehistory is a more closely related and more important science 
than anthropology, which unfortunately, and to our own regret, has not yet developed correspondingly, 
‘on its own ground, towards such co-operation, 

But we also sce, with regret, that in the Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences founded 
at Bern, ethnology, especially in so far as it is the scientific study of peoples, does not quite 
take its full place; 0 that, notwithstanding our hesitation already expressed in regan to anthropology, 
we should adhere to a new congress for ethnology and anthropology, if a separate congress for 
ethnology could not be achieved at present. 

But, personally, I should keep this in view, in the future, and work towards it = that in the course 
‘of time (1) ethnology should have its own independent congress; (2) all sciences of man—ethnology, 
prehistory, anthropology—should have w joint congress. 

‘The procedure by which both objects could be realized, seems to me to be ax follows >~~ 

(0) Over a period of rie years, each of the three sciences of man would hold its own international 
congress ance, at an interval of tio years from the congresses of the other two sister sciences, i... 

1984, International Congress for Ethnology. 
1936, International Congress for Anthropology. 
1938, International Congress for Prehistory. 

(2) Fach separate congress would include also a section to discuss questions of co-operation with 
tho other two sister sciences. To avoid competition with the separate congresses of the two sister 
soiences, the arrangements for this section would be regulated in concert with the presidents of the 
‘other two separate congresses, €9., 

1934. International Congress for Ethnology, with section for Anthropology and Prehistory. 
1936. International Congress for Anthropology, with section for Ethnology and Prehistor 
1938. International Congress for Prehistory, with section for Anthropology and Ethnology. 

(3) After such a period of six years, one of the three sciences would forgo its soparate congress 
in favour of a joint congress of all the three sciences of man; or rather, at the end of eight years a 
general congress for all these sciences would be held, and in that year the corresponding separate 
congress would be postponed ; the cycle of these congresses, that is, would only begin again two years 
later. The result would be as follows -— 





















1934. Ethnology. 1942. Ethnology. 
1936. Anthropology. 1944. Anthropology. 
1938. Prehistory. 1946. Prehistory. 
1940. GxxEnat, Coxoness. 1948. Gexexat Coxaness, and so forth, 
‘These are the general outlines of this scheme; as to details, there are many ways of executing it. 


P. W. SCHMIDT. 
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India. Cammiade. 
A Primitive Oil-Extractor from the Godavari District. By L. A. Cammiade: with photograph. 





¢ locality where this instrument is used is in the interior of the 

The people who use it are Kois, a Dravidian hill-tribe. 
Oil-seeds are placed in a shallow flexible box made of palm leaf, and are then crushed between 
two heavy logs. The nuts crushed were of the Bassia latifolia (Mowha). A shallow dish on the ground, 
under the logs receives the oil. 

‘The logs act like a nut-cracker. A fulerum is obtained by roping the logs together at one end, 
as shown to the right in the photograph. A stake passes through the two logs just inside (to left of) 
the fulcram. The object of the stake is partly to keep the two logs in position, and partly to support 
them at a convenient height above ground 
In onder to increase the pressure on the nuts a second lever is brought to bear transversely on 
distal end of the two logs (to left in the photograph). The fulcrum for the second lever is a 
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horizontal piece of wood secured through two uprights: against this the end of the lover pressed 
upwards. In tho illustration two men are shown pressing down the second lever. 

‘The chief point of ethnological interest in connection with this oil-extractor is the use of the 
double lever. The Kois use the double lever again and again in their traps. They seem to have 
thoroughly understood its advantages, and have varied its application in a number of ingenious 
ways. The same principle of a double lever is to be found in traps in Malabar, and probably in other 
parts also. It would be of interest to trace the evolution of the idea of using one lever at the end 
of another as a means of counterbalancing a big force by means of a small one; or, as in the case 
of the oil-extractor, of reversing the process and developing a greater force out of a lesser. 


L, A. CAMMIADE, 
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Africa. Driberg- 
‘State Marriages in Africa. By J. H. Driberg. 

Tt is usual to speak of state marriages in Afrioa—whether of chiefs or more powerful rulers, | 
or whether of rainmakers—as outside of the ordinary rules of African marriage. The object of 
this short note is to suggest that they are a completely normal development, We naturally find 
such marriages most frequent in those communities which have monarchical institutions, and the 
Bantu tribes of South Africa offer a larger number of instances, Among them the ruler's official 
wife is not necessarily his first wife, but the wife whom he marries after his accession to office. The 
marriage-wealth is not paid by the husband, but is contributed by the whole tribe, and however 
many wives the ruler has already married as a private individual (even though he was the heir 
presumptive) and however prolific they may have been, it is the state wife, the cattle for whose marriage 
have been publicly subscribed, who provides the heir to the throne. Her child is the ruler's spiritual 
heir and inherits the royal qualities, which have more than a spark of divinity in them. ‘The other 
marriages are, officially speaking, morganatic. 

It is strange that this should ever have been considered an anomalous institution. If the tribe 
is.a logical and organic development of the family through the clan, and if tribal institutions are an 
extension of the simpler institutions which are to be found in the clan, this form of marriage should 
also have had clan recognition. Looked at in this light, the so-called state marriages may, pethaps, 
be explained by earlier marriages and may also throw some light on the normal marriages which 
private individuals con 

‘We have divergent evidence concerning the status of wives in polygamous households. Among 
Bantu the first wife is normally considered the Great Wife, and she has a large measure of authority 
‘over the other wives, who among some peoples may be regarded as honourable concubines. Among 
more demoeratio peoples there is not, superficially, the same distinction made between the women of 
4 househojd, but they appear to share their duties and privileges impartially. Even there, however, 
there is an obvious difference, as the first wife has the right of veto, should the husband desire to 
expend his wealth in the contraction of subsidiary marriages, She indeed has to approve his choice 
before he can diminish the herd of which he is the trustee for her children—and she exercises this 
right in her capacity of what we may call by analogy the state wife. 

‘That is the whole point. Every eldest son of an eldest son (as the representative of his local 
community) has a state wife, provision for whose marriage has been made by the community at lange. 
‘This is his first wife. ‘Though the marriage is an affair intimately affecting only two individuals, the 
contract is one between two clans—or even, as we shall see, between three clans, if we accept the 
family as bilateral unit. ‘The purpose of the marriage is to ensure the continuity of the family (and, 
through it, of the clan) and to make possible the reincarnation of an ancestor. ‘The clan, then, is 
intimately concerned in the provision of the first wife of a member whose status will involve certain 
religions or economic duties. Some proportion therefore of the marriage-wealth must be contributed 
by the clan. Generally speaking, all those who would benefit materially by the marriage of a girl are 
expected to contribute to the marriage-wealth necessary for the first wife of her brother. ‘That is to 
‘say, that both the maternal and paternal clans take an interest in the matter. But the contribution 
may be even wider than this, and members of the paternal clan who have nothing to expect on the 
credit side may nevertheless contribute to the first marriage of a clansman. For it must be borne 
in mind that the cattle, even when (as is usual) individually held, are ultimately clan property, carrying 
the clan brand, and aré always available for clan purposes. A clan official may, for instance, distrain 
on any animal for a clan feast, sacrifice, or rain ceremony, and its owner (or, more properly, trustee) 
ean offer no objection. As the ruler of monarchical Bantu tribes is the sole trustee for tribal property, 
he has the legal right to distrain on any and every animal in the possession of his tribesmen, though 
he has the corresponding duty to support them in time of necessity. ‘This is mentioned to show that 
‘on this point at any rate the tribal extension of property ideas conforms with the old clan conception. 

‘This contribution by the clan is not only the usual practice, because a young bachelor is not 
expected to have sufficient wealth to make his initial marriage independently, but even where this is 
not the case the clan always tries to insist on its rights. A warrior may have been unusually successful 
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in war, with the result that he has acquired property which, when the time comes, would enable him 
‘to marry without asking for help. On the rare occasions that this happens the marriage is not recog- 
nized as clan transaction at all, and the issue of the marriage have no clan affiliation, because no 
clan cattle are involved in the marriage, but they form a new clan of which the husband is the 
‘eponymous founder. 

‘Asa rule, however, the clan insists on its right to contribute to the bride-wealth of « member, 
‘however economically independent, because it wishes to retain control over the children of the marriage. 
‘This control is maintained, of course, if the husband uses any of his inherited wealth in the contraction 
of the marriage, even if he does not have to apply outside his immediate family for assistance, as all 
inherited wealth carries the clan lien. Only the use of wealth exclusively earned by the individual 
enables him to start an independent line and a new clan. 

‘Already, then, we have found two types of marriage. The first is not recognized by the clan at 
all. It is an entirely individual affair, on which individual wealth has been expended. Choice, 
motive and procedure, all are individual, whether it is a first or a subsidiary marriage, and in any 
case the clan connection is completely broken, so far as the children are concerned. 

‘The second form of marriage is a union recognised and implicitly sanctioned by the clan because 
clan property, the usufruct of which is vested in the bridegroom, bas been expended on the marriage. 
‘The children are affiliated to the clan and are entitled to inherit the trusteeship of clan property. 
‘All subsidiary marriages are of this nature; unless, of course, they are of the first type. 

In the case of the first marriage, however, the community often does more than give its implicit 
sanction. This is the third, and the most important, form of marriage, and the prototype from which 
(as it seems) the regal state-marriages are derived. ‘This marriage is of importance to the individual, 
but of supreme importance to the clan, whose momentary representative the individual is. ‘The 
community therefore gives its sanction very explicilly by contributing to the bride-wealth and thereby 
making the succession secure, just as in a state-marriage the tribe contributes the wealth and makes 
the succession to the throne secure. ‘The king is equally the representative of the community, and the 
state wife is the first woman whom he marries after his accession. His earlier wives do not count, as 
his status at the time of those marriages was quite different. 

‘So with every eldest son—and even possibly with every individual, for the evidence is not clear 
on the point—his first wife is virtually a state wife, largely provided by the community for communal 
ends. If his private choice meets with approval—as it generally does—the marriage may have an 
emotional foundation as well. This is present in both the other forms of marriage, but may be 
entirely absent in the case of the first marriage. Particularly is this the ease if the first marriage has 
to be one of the enjoined forms of marriage, such as that of cross-cousins. It may well be that the two 
parties may have no emotional regard for each other whatever and yet the marriage is incumbent on 
‘them. It has no sanction in private desire or selection, but is forced on the pair by the community for 
communal ends. It is as much a state-marriage as any royal union. 

‘The importance of the first-born son to the community at large is indicated in a number of different 
ways, and it is this importance which is implicit in the first marriage of the individual and which is 
recognized by # marriage ceremonial more complex than that which attends subsidiary weddings. In 
some societies of East Africa we find that the status of the individual is determined by the age and 
status of his first-born son, and in those communities which have the institution of eyclic age-grades 
only the first-born son fulfils the conditions of the institution and has any real communal significance. 
‘We can therefore appreciate the importance of this marriage to the community, and can the more 
readily understand why it is that itis really a state-marriage. Theoretically there can be no dissolution 
of such a marringe, unless the union is infertile; compatibility does not enter into the question, as 
the marriage may or may not have been the result of individual choice. During the period of formal 
education that a youth receives he is given instruction, not only in sex, but in the choice of a mate. 
His elders orientate his volition in the direction which they desire it to take for his first marriage. 
‘Subsequent unions are his own affair, and these may be more ephemeral. But the first marriage is 
for life, unless it fails of its object in providing an heir to the community. In that ease the doctrine 
Of the sororate comes into play, and this form of marriage appears to offer a far better explanation of 
the sororate than was done by the old belief in group-marriage, of which the sorrate was thought 
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to be a survival. Its extension to subsidiary marriages is a logical development, though the possibility 
of dissolution makes it a less important factor in such eases, J. H. DRIBERG. 


Sociology. Ginsberg. 
‘The Conception of Stages in Social Evolution. By Prof. M. Ginsberg, London School of Economics. 
It's propowed in this paper to dius in outline tho vations ways in which the concoption of f 4 9 
stages or phases has been used in anthropology and sociology and to inquire whether, and in 
what senso, it still has value as an instrument of investigation. We may distinguish five ways in 
which the notion of stages has been employed, having different roots in the history of thought and, 
as will appear later, possessed of very unequal value for sociological theory. ‘There is, first of all, 
the notion of stages as regular sequences of some element or form of culture, such as forms of the 
family or economic organization, supposed to recur in the samo order among different peoples and 
to describe a kind of evolutionary tendency. ‘This may be described as the conception of unilinear 
recurrence, and is connected with the early and somewhat crude application of evolutionary ideas 
to sociological problems. ‘There is, secondly, the notion of stages as describing general trends of 
social development in humanity or rather in the culture of humanity, taken as a whole, This view 
has its roots partly in modern evolutionary ideas, but more profoundly in older conceptions of 
development derived from the philosophy of history and general philosophical theory. ‘The notion 
‘of recurrence or orderly repetition of given sequences of stages does not on this view play an 
important role. Tt is recognized that development proceeds on different lines and reaches focal 
points of expression in different parts of the world. What it stresses rather is the interconnection 
‘and continuity of human history, and the possibility of detecting in it general trends characteristic 
‘of human culture as a whole. Examples are the schemes of development formulated by Comte, 
Hegel, Marx, Hobhouse. Thirdly, there are the less ambitious schemes of those who formulate 
‘schemes of change for one or more elements of cultaro but confine themselves, at any rate primarily, 
to the history of one people or culture area, though no doubt leaving open the possibility of parallel 
schemes being found to apply also to other peoples or areas. Compare here Schmoller'st scheme 
of stages describing the economic growth of Germany, or the scheme of Proesler* more deliberately, 
restricted to Germany. In most of the schemes coming under the heads so far mentioned there is 
implied the notion of genetic continuity, that is, subsequent stages are held to arise or evolve out of 
precedont stages. ‘The fourth point of view is to leave the question of genetic continuity open and 
to regard the stages distinguished not as descriptive of sequences supposed to have actually occurred 
but rather as heuristic constructions or theoretical types.” useful as instruments of measurement, 
comparison and correlation. Here belongs the notion of “ideal types” used by Max Weber? and 
adopted by even the severest critio of the theory of stages in general such as von Below. Finally 
there is the theory of Kultur-kreise or culture complexes according to which social development 
consists in the stratification or superposition of different complexes of cultural elements, their fusion 
‘and mutual modification through migration or other contacts in the course of time.* 

‘A detailed examination of the numerous inquiries included under these five modes of provedure 
would require and perhaps justify a lengthy volume. Here I must confine myself to a somewhat 
summary evaluation. The first type of theory, namely, that of unilinear recurrence, has been subjected 
to much criticism and is now perhaps hardly held by anyone. The sequence, for example, of “ hunting, 
“pastoral, agricultural,” often put forward by earlier writers has been shown by ethnologists to 
be quite unfounded. Pastoral nomadism never developed for obvious geographical reasons in the 
South Sea Islands nor has it existed in America, where agriculture grew up side by side with hunting 
and did not pass through the supposedly universal intermediate pastoral phase. Similarly there is 
no reason for accepting any particular scheme of the forms of the family as judged by the number 
of the partners (monogamy, polygamy, polyandry, etc.) as universal, or to hold that mankind everywhere 
passed from a stage of mother-right to one of father-right, Instances could be multiplied from other 
spheres of social evolution to show the falsity of any hypothesis of uniform repetition of sequences 
in different parts of the world. 

Despite the admitted failure of these earlier schemes it would be a mistake to regard them as 
having been useless or even to conclude that the problems which they were intended to solve have 
‘been satisfactorily disposed of. They have undoubtedly revealed the existence of deep-seated parallel 
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or common elements in the cultures of different peoples, as for example in the sphere of mythology* 
or in religion.’ Some but by no means all the earlier writers erred in not paying sufficient attention 
to the influence of contact between different peoples and to the phenomena of borrowing and diffusion. 
‘They also seem to have assumed far too readily that the stages they distinguished were genetically 
connected in the sense that each stage necessarily or automatically gave rise to a subsequent one. 
Tn doing so they failed to take account of diffusion or of the possibility of convergent evolution from 
‘sourees originally different and by stages not necessarily similar. The problems suggested by the 
‘occurrence of parallel development remain and it is conceivable that further analysis and comparative 
study may yet succeed in the formulation of trends of development immanent in the human race 
though not ily capable of being expressed in the crade form of sequences artificially contrived 
for purposes of provisional classification, trends possibly masked by the occurrence of deviations 
due to variations in geographical conditions or to the subtle and infinitely interwoven relationships 
and interactions of social evolution. 

‘Any attempt to deal with the schemes included in the second group with the brevity here 
necessary must be very difficult and may be thought presumptuous. I will confine myself to an 
enumeration of their chief characteristics and to a brief statement of their standing in the present 
stage of knowledge. They have certain characteristics in common which may be first mentioned. 
(@ They seck to formulate the general trends of human evolution and are not primarily interested 
in the question whether the processes they describe are necessarily repeated in the same order in 
different periods of time, or among different peoples. (ii) They are schemes of correlated growth 
linking up the various elements of culture between which they see essential interrelations. (iii) They 
suggest a theory of the causes underlying the historical process, of which they show a much richer 
insight than do the schemes hitherto discussed. Hegel's conception af social development as a series 
of processes through which there takes place an expansion of the area of freedom is generally 
regarded as seizing something essential in, at any rate European, history and his description of the 
dialectical movement of thought has drawn attention to the numerous instances of changes occurring 
by way of action and reaction in the history of thought and speculation as well as in other movements 
in social life. Comte’s law of the three stages, though it ean be criticized in the light of our better 
knowledge of primitive mentality and also of later thought, is generally admitted as summing up in 
fruitful and suggestive way at least certain aspects of the movement of thought." Whatever estimate 
may be formed of the value of the Marxian theory, its heuristic importance cannot be doubted and 
it has in fact affected recent workers in history and sociology profoundly. Hobbouse’s synthesis* 
differs from all the others in being based on a very comprehensive survey of the data of anthropology 
and history and on the facts of comparative psychology. Without attempting any examination of 
these ambitious theories, I wish to urge that syntheses of the kind sought by them must be the goal 
of sociological inquiry, if sociology is ever to go beyond the mere compilation of data. Comte and 
Hegel have been crit ‘on the ground that they concentrate too much on European history and 
that they tend to regard the European civilizations as the standard by which all the other civilizations 
are to be measured. In this criticism there is some justice, but the limitation censured was inevitable 
at the time when Hegel and Comte were writing. A more fundamental objection is that made familiar 
by Troeltsch'? and his followers, who urge that there can be no such thing as a history of humanity 
‘a3.a whole. There seem to be two points in Troeltsch’s argument which require to be distinguished. 
One is that with regard to other culture areas, with the exception perhaps of the Islamic, we do not 
‘possess the necessary historical material of the scientific niature required by the European historian. 
‘This, of course, is true, and the remedy can be found, if at all, in more intensive preparatory studies. 
‘by Europeans and still more by scholars native to the areas in question. The second point is far more 
fundamental. Universal history is impossible, for humanity has no unity and cannot be studied as 
a whole. Any attempt at a universal history that goes beyond mere “ Buchbinder-synthese " which 
brings together in one volume distinct histories of numerous peoples, results either ina vague romantic 
‘contemplation and falls a prey in the end to a relativistic scepticism, as in the case of Spengler, or 
else results in a tacit application of European standards to the whole world as in the case of H. G. Wells, 
“the characteristic Anglo-Saxon counterpart to the German romantic, Spengler.” Yet. Troeltsch 
does not deny the importance of sociological as distinct from historical attempts at drawing up schemes 
‘of development for the whole of mankind, and speaks with approval of the efforts of Breysig, Vierkandt 
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‘and Max Weber. His further argument that European culture is a unique product in which numerous 

lines of development converge and fuse into a new whole, does not affect the value of a study devoted 
to an analysis of the various factors involved, and in such an analysis a study of forms of contact and 
resulting syntheses of cultures elsewhere must manifestly be of assistance even to the student of 
European history. 

To my third group belong those schemes of social evolution which avoid the assumption of 
‘unilinear occurrence, and in many cases are frankly designed as descriptive of a single culture only. 
‘They are very numerous. For economic stages alone Proesler in his survey enumerates about fifty: 
schemes. If schemes dealing with all aspects of culture were included, ¢., mythology, religion, forms 
of government, ete., the list would be probably more than doubled. Here I must confine myself 
to a brief statement—somewhat dogmatio I fear—of the conclusions relating to method which a survey 
‘of these numerous schemes has suggested to me :— 

1, In dealing with the simpler peoples the chief mistake made by theorists has been to lump 
‘them all together as though they belonged to one level. ‘There is need for an agreed classification 
‘at any rate on the basis of the economic level attained by the various peoples. 

2. Despite formal repudiation of any belief in unilinear recurrence writers often unconsciously 
tend to extend their particular sequence of stages to other areas or cultures. 

3. Care should be taken to avoid question-begging assumptions of causal relationship in choosing 
‘the characters which are to form the basis of classification. ‘Thus, for example, economic stages are 
‘often distinguished on the basis of the degree of social differentiation or political structure, thus 
implying a necessary relation between them. ‘This may easily lead to error A good example of this 
is Schmoller’s category of Territorial Economy (16th-18th centuries). Below shows that the growth 
of territorial states did not fundamentally alter the economic order which could still be adequately 
described by Biicher’s eategory of Town Economy. 

4. There is great need of schemes deliberately restricted to single culture areas after the manner 
of Proesler’s work on the economic development of Germany.!* If such schemes were worked out by 
specialists for other countries, and not only for economic, but also for other aspects of culture, the 
correlating work of the sociologist would be facilitated and put on a securer basis. 

5, For some aspects of culture, notably religion and morals, and possibly, law, the data are 
already so vast that a concerted effort might well be made now to work out comparable schemes 
‘of development for the different civilizations, 

Before dealing further with the problems involved I will give a brief account of the fourth way 
of conceiving stages, namely, that connected with the theory of Ideal Types worked out by Weber 
and others. Weber recognizes that in dealing with the entities of sociology and history, ¢.g., the State, 
Christianity, ete., we cannot hope to seize, and embody in a set of words, the infinite complexity and 
variety of the phenomena which are intended to be conveyed by the terms. We are bound to use 
what he calls “ideal types” and which are perhaps better described as heuristic constructions. ‘They 
‘are not definitions nor averages. ‘They are rather constructions which we arrive at by intensifying 
‘or emphasizing certain characteristics of a group of occurrences, and by linking up with them others 
which perhaps are not always found in association or do not always take place in the same way, but 
‘aro so combined by us as to form a coherent or unitary whole. Thus in working with the notion of 
medieval Christianity we do not attempt to gather together the infinitely varied and even contra- 
dictory beliefs, feelings and forms of bebaviour of an endless number of individuals of a given time. 
We construct a scheme which is what may be described as a limiting concept, including certain dogmatic 
beliefs, moral ideas and maxims of conduct, which we weave into a whole and with which we compare 
‘the actual reality. No doubt the elements which we use in our constructions are all derived from 
experience and we bring them together in accordance with our notion of what is objectively possible. 
But the scheme is confessedly relative, an instrument for measurement and comparison and not 
supposed to be exemplified empirically in its pure form. This notion of ideal types is applied by Weber 
to individual historical entities (in Rickert's sense), but, as he shows, it can also be used in the study of 
development. We may in other words construct an ideal series by taking into consideration objective 
possibilities of growth and then use the series as a measure of the actual historical happenings which 
also then form a test of the validity of our construction, ‘Thus, for example, if we start with the ideal 
type of « handicraft economy, we deduce that in a society so organized, the only source of capital 
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accumulation is to be found in ground rent. We then infer that the factors leading to a transformation 
of the system would be found in a limited supply of land, an increase of the population, an influx of 
precious metals, and an increasing rationalization of conduct or behaviour. We then compare our 
deductions with the actual facts, and if they do not correspond we can infer that the society with 
which we started was not based exclusively on handicraft, and we are Jed to a deeper investigation. 
In Weber's view the so-called laws of evolution are such constructions and as such they are of great 
utility. ‘They become misleading when they are regarded as empirically valid or still worse as forces. 
He thinks the Marxian formule are of this nature and are heuristically important. ‘They are thus 
admittedly relative, are bound to change with increasing knowledge, and are inevitable in the early 
stages of a discipline such as the social sciences. It may be added that the severest critic of the notion 
of stages, von Below, readily admits the importance of this method of investigation. Weber 
himself applied it with great success in his numerous studies, especially in his work on the various 
forms of domination or authority or in his study of the forms of towns, and it is important to note 
that a conclusion of the greatest significance emerges from his work, namely, the discovery of a 
general trend; the increasing rationalization of social life and culture. 

‘We may now examine whether and in what sense the conception of stages has value in sociology. 
Sociology I take to be the study of the relations and interactions between men living in sociesies, 
including the conditions and the consequences of such interactions. Since social life is also historical,” 
iz, has duration in time, we must also study and disentangle the permanent from the changing 
elements in it, and seek to determine whether there are any regularities of sequence or general trends 
of change. Such a study clearly involves some form of morphology or the setting up of types of 
social life. This is implied in the mere division of social life into, say, “ economic,” “religious,” 
“moral,” “legal,” ete. ‘The further growth of the science necessitates finer classification, and the 
‘more consciously and deliberately we make the classification the better. Assuming such a refined 
‘morphology we must inquire further : 

1. What elements in social life are functionally related, and the first step in this inquiry is to 
establish associations or correlations. This is the method employed by Tylor" and may be called 
‘the method of tracing adhesions. It will be recalled that he employed it in the study of the institutions 
connected with the family, but it can be and has been generalized in anthropoly and sociology. ‘The 
use of the comparative method is here implied, since the adhesions are found in different societies. 

2. We must ascertain whether there are any regularities in the changes of institutions, and whether 
the changes in any one institution are functionally correlated with changes in other institutions or 
other aspects of social life. Thus, for example, we may ask whether changes in the institutions of 
public justice are correlated with changes in the economic order. Now in dealing with peoples that 
have a history we can sometimes ascertain the changes which each has undergone and can show 
parallel changes in them directly. For example, in the study of the forms of capitalism in the countries 
of Europe, it has been shown that everywhere the industrial capitalism of the 18th century was 
preceded by a growth in commercial capitalism™ (cf. H. See, p. 163). Similarly, we can trace large 
numbers of important parallel sequences in the languages or religions of the civilized peoples (¢f. Otto"). 
On the other hand, in dealing with the primitive peoples, regularities of sequence cannot be established 





study them, so to speak, as at one moment of time. We can only establish sequences or orders of 
development by the method of tracing adhesions applied to an ideal typical series of changes. Thus, 
for example, we may find that a form of public justice “high” in the series formulated for public 
justice is frequently associated with a form of economic growth ‘high " in the series relating to the 
‘economic order. This is simply to employ the method of adhesions in tracing a serial order. Very 
often we can confirm conclusions reached by the aid of the comparative method in relation to the 
primitive peoples by direct historical evidence of parallel changes in a people whose historical 
development has been traced. This, I think, is the case, for example, with the institution of public 
justice. Compare, for example, Hobhouse's study of justice among the primitives with the history of 
English law by Pollock and Maitland.” It may be added that when a number of serial orders of 
change has been worked out for different aspects of social life and are shown or, more generally, 
assumed to be interrelated we obtain the notion of a “general level” of a people's development 
and we speak of stages or phases of its civilization as a whole. Here there is always the danger of 
[9] 
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introducing ethical valuations, ‘The “higher” levels are taken to be “better” or ideally more 
‘satisfactory. Personally I do not think the problem of ethical valuation is hopeless, but it need not 
necessarily be undertaken in a purely sociological inquiry. Some notion of a general level of develop- 
‘ment has been found practically necessary by all inquirers, since comparison is infinitely facilitated 
by looking for examples among peoples of more or less the same general level of civilization (¢f. the 
remarks of Carveth Read), 

‘There are difficulties innumerable in the use of the method here outlined. The most important 
of these were noted in the discussion which followed Tylor’s paper by Galton and others, and were, 
‘to some extent, met in his reply. Others are discussed in the Simpler Peoples, to which I may here 
refer.!* I wish, however, to discuss certain ambiguities and difficulties of a more general nature, 
‘with the hope of clearing away important misconception: 

(Q) The establishment of associations between different aspects of social life or of correlations 
in sequences of change between them does not in itself enable us to establish what are called social 
Jaws or laws of social development. Association or correlation is not enough to yield causation. 
If we show a correlation between changes in the economic order and changes in the political order, 
we have not necessarily shown that they are causally related one to the other. ‘The entities called 
economic and political are so ill-defined that we may not, in fact, be dealing with different events 
functionally interrelated but to a great extent with the same events looked at from different points of 
view. If this be once realized it will be seen that we cannot generalize any serial order of change 
found to hold good and extend it readily to other cases. ‘The notion of unilinear sequences in social 
phenomena, everywhere repeated in the same sense or order, is really so naive that it is difficult to 
take it seriously. Tt follows that the tracing of sequences in interrelation is not in itself sufficient 
to give us the “direction” of social development (Maller-Lyer’s Richtungalinien*®), This will only 
be possible, if at all, when we have discovered the deeper causes of the sequences and ean predict 
their continued operation under specified conditions. 

'Q) The use of the method of " adhesions “is rather to suggest hypotheses relating to causation 
ortocheok them, For example, the hypothesis put forward by Fread# to explain the laws of exogamy 
implies a necessary associntion between totemism and exogamy, and may be checked in part by 
inquiring whether the alleged association exists in fact, and whether the exceptions or deviations can 
be explained by reference to different conditions which are yet in harmony with the general theory. 
In giving this example, I am not suggesting that the only type of causal explanation in sociology is 
psychological in nature. Other factors are clearly involved. Tt is only when these factors have been 
Jrolated and universal propositions about them been established that it will be possible to speak of 
social laws. 

"LT conclude that the conception of stages of growth is still necessary and useful in sociology, 
and that it may be defended against the objections which have been raised against it. 

TI—That its use does not commit us to any particular theory of social evolution, still less to any 
theory of progressive evolution ; the tracing of sequences in orderly’ phases is a necessary preliminary 
to any theory of social development. 

‘TIL—What is now urgently needed is further work towards the establishment of a more com- 
plete social morphology and more refined analysis of the complex life of social institutions, with the 
‘object of facilitating the task of comparison, and ultimately, of causal explanation. M. GINSBERG. 
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Southern Rhodesia. Maufe. 
Antiquities from an “Ancient Working” in Southern Rhodesia. By H. B. Maufe and R. 1. Hobson. 
1 13 ‘The following letters record a fresh discovery of objects which at all events contributes 
towards a lower limit of date for the “ ancient workings,” of which much has been written in 
connection with Zimbabwe and other Rhodesian ruins = 





“Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
“ Brd October, 1931. 
“Sir—Some little time ago a miner, Mr. George Brown, put down a shaft in an “ancient 
‘working’ in the Darwin District. In the filling between depths of 6 and 30 feet he came on 
sherds, a few bones, ete., which he has handed over to me. 1 venture to send them to you by parcel 
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‘post in the hope that you will get them examined for dates. ‘There are fragments of a square, green 
lass bottle with rounded shoulders, which makes one sty ‘ schnapps’ just as the Dhlo-Dhlo bottle 
docs, Some of the sherds ought to be datable too. 

‘Tam getting details of locality and the circumstances of the find, and will forward them to you. 
Mr. Brown tells me that there was also kafir pottery which, of course, he threw away ! I don’t know 
whether any of this is recoverable, but of course it might help correlation with the kafir pottery 
snocession in the ruins. I'am hoping to retrieve some of it. 

H, B. Mavrz, 
Director, Geological Survey.” 

In a later letter, Mr. Manfe adds — 

* Salisbury, 

“10th December, 1931. 
“Mr. Geonge Brown has just sent in some Kafir sherds which he has picked up close to the head of 
* the old shaft in which he found the sherds already sent to you. ‘The shaft has been filled in again, 
“Tt is, of course, not absolutely certain that these sherds, which are being posted to you under 
“ separate cover, come from the old shaft. 

© He also writes, * As far as I can recollect I found the white pottery (1) first, the glass bottle (2) 
“ ‘about half-way down, and the glazed pottery (3) in different places. As the pottery was 
© © scattered about, I have every reason to think that the working was deliberately filled in, and 
“ < no doubt if the workings were cleaned out on either side of the old shaft, some more of the pottery 
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“<< would be found. ‘The name of the claim on which the pottery was found is the Duke of Cornwall, 
“+ Reg, No, 1630." 

“The Duke of Comwall claims are three miles east-south-cast of Arcadia homestead on the south 
“flank of the Umkaradzi valley, and about six miles south-east of Mount Darwin ‘village in an air 
“Tine. ‘They must lie, therefore, about two miles north-east of Darwin Mountain itself, the ‘Fura 
“ of the Portuguese records. 

Mr. R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics and Ethnography at the British 
Museum, who has kindly examined the fragments of pottery sent by Mr. Maufe, describes them as 
follows: the numbering is that of the photographs (Figs. 1, 2) 
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1, Fragment of a bowl: Chinese porcel 
pattern, on white ground, 

2. Fragment of a cup: Chinese porcelain, seventeenth century or later : blue floral pattern on white 
ground. 

3. Fragment of white glazed earthenware: Near-Eastern, perhaps Egypt, seventeenth to nineteenth 
century, 

Five fragments of Chinese glazed earthenware : Chihli Prov teenth to eighteenth century : 

black exterior, dark brown interior with black splashes, This ware was made largely for export to 

the Philippines and East Indies. 
Mr. H, J, Brannholtz adds the following notes on other objects :— 

5. Base of a square green glass bottle (Dutch gin-bottle : not photographed) resembling the hottle 
found in a native hut-burial at Dhlo-Dhlo by Miss Caton-Thompson (The Zimbabwe Culture [Oxford, 
1931], pp. 173-174 and Pl. xliv, 2) and dated round about s.p. 1700: with it was found a chins bowl 
(Pl. xliv. 1) of coarse export Ming from a provincial factory independently dated by Mr. Hobson 
“round about 4., 1700.” 

6. Fragment of native (Makalanga t) ware with graphite burnish. ‘This type of pottery has persisted 
from medieval times to the present day in Rhodesia, and cannot be dated accurately. Miss 
Caton-Thompson found a few fragments of it (designated as “ Class B ware”) under cement floors 
and one sherd under the conical tower at Zimbabwe. Above the cement floors it hecomes the 
dlominant type. Graphite-polished pottery is also made by the Be-Venda of N. Transvaal at the 
present: time. 

‘All the fragments have been returned to the Director of the Geological Survey at Salisbury, 
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seventeenth or eighteenth century : mottled blue striped 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 


Anthropological Observations in Central and North Australia. Summary of a Communication 
presented by W. D. Walker, B.Sc., M.B., BS. 

114 Dering jouraeys into various pacta ofthe Australian interior the diferent types of native 
encountered were described. Special reference was made to the Narrinyeri, Arandta, Loritja 

(Aluritja), Tipera, Rimpuringa, Chingilla, Wurramurra and Yuntawanta. 


Common Problems in Psycho-analysis and Anthropology. Summary of a Communication presented by 
Dr. B. Glover : 15th March, 1932. 
‘The paper is based on suggestion from Dr. E, E. Byans-Pritchand that it might be possible 
1115 tocisenss s mber of common interests and at the same time remove possible misappreliensions 
existing between the sciences of psycho-analysis and anthropology. 

Commencing with « problem of interest to psycho-analysts, vir., “The problem of drug addiction 
and its relation to drug rituals and drug addictions in the primitive," it became clear that this one 
subject would provide adequate opportunities for discussing general principles. ‘The argument is 
13 follows :-— 

Paycho-analysis is now able to indicate with more precision the general outline of development 
in the first few years of life. ‘The child passes through stages during which instructual difficulties 
are dealt with by means of alternating mechanisms, viz., introjection and projection. Exaggerations 
of these phases provide the basis for what later are termed psychoses. In course of development 
phases are reached which are essentially neurotic in type, and can be related to the neuroses of adult 
life. Drug addiction when analysed is found to relate to a phase of development following the 
infantile psychotic stage and preceding the infantile neurotic stage, 

‘Turning to comparative methods, psycho-analysis has always favoured the view that interesting 
parallels can be drawn between individual and racial development, 2g., between infantile neurotic 
and psychotic phenomena on the one hand and primitive manifestations both individual and social, 
on the other. Are anthropologists in a position then to classify their data in some order comprehensible 
toa psycho-analyst ? Can they subdivide different tribal organizations in accordance with the balance 
of psychotic, neurotic and “reality ” reactions? If so, is there any subdivision corresponding to 
the individual phase which is responsible for drug addiction? What are the criteria for such estima- 

ms! What is the significance of primitive drug ritual and primitive drug addiction respectively ? 

‘The writer describes his own attempts to deal with this problem along anthropological lines, and 
its almost complete lack of success, He attributes this failure to the sbsence of any common criteria, 
and proceeds to discuss these criteria, His tentative conclusions are (a) that a rough quantitative 
criterion can be established with reference to the distribution of anxiety, guilt or hate in the 
organization; (b) that a useful descriptive criterion can be established by a study of the products 
of introjection and projection respectively. 

A contrast is drawn between the “functional” methods of anthropology and the functional 
methods of psycho-analysis. It would appear essential to achieve a closer degree of correspondence 
between the two methods, before any effective probing of enengies between the sciences can be brought 
about. ‘The main stumbling block is the existence of a radically different perspective. ‘The perspective 
of the psycho-analyst is determined by individual unconscious phenomena, that of the anthropologist, 
it would appear, by social (tribal) regulation of primitive instinct. ‘The two have something in common, 
but are by no means identical, 
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Human Biology Research Committee. 
General Discussion of Purpores, Scope, and Procedure: 
penal by the Charmane Prafentr'@. Blt 44 B 
Sine 2.2.84 March, 1082. 

{im Bisman, Biology, Rovere, Commitee maton 

Mare for a goncral discussion of the purpose, scope 
Sol procedure fo be adopted, Prot. C- Eiioe Sith 
reid an in llowing ta moiary of hte 
{ory serra == 

Thstend of discuming some specie topic at this 
senting, T have! thou ‘eseblo task ou 10 
onside what , ths scope andthe procedure 
Sf the committee should bo fi fs to full tho object for 
hich it wee created, Unfortunatly, it ie only t00 
Sbvious tat daring recent yeur the Royal Anthropolo- 
fet Et nage Furry ooh with the 

ological sido of anthopology, snd. ita 
Rivet not ‘aflected or been inuanoed by’ tao erent 
vances which, have bse made in. the Dialog 
Spprouch to the study of man. It publications wil be 
seitied in vain for any adequate Tecord over of the 
Boe cet of sh fon emai of an which ave 

‘modo during recent years, and when ono comes to 
tontidcr the study of the snntomical and physiological 
Svidenee ‘relating’ tothe evolstion of man and 
problems ‘as these of blood-grouping, Sammut 
TEhentancosljects which oer countries pay en 
‘Obirusive part. inthe. proceedings of nthropo 
obirate may ie es ea 
GinSeane aqpesta of anthropologesl progrew have bees 
Aldogt wholly neplocted here, “Even the opportunitie 
presented by the telection of Hluxloy Lecturers vo einedy 
Ei shortcoming have not been taken. 

"no qucotion i, whet ean she committee do to remedy 
this state of sflai? 

i te fret place itis esontil thatthe rsulta of the 
smojontoas inwengntions in the blogic, ide of 
anthropology should be reported t0 tho institute and 
Gisewcea, ot siaply” popular expositions, but as 
Serious nid intenaive Contributions to, and ert of, 
the woek being doao. In the second placo, inorder that 
Eek "proerammo shoul be eersiod Out, it is easential 
that yo should attract to our meotings tho people rally 
ompotont to discus wor matters his aspect of the 
fusion presents tho real diiculiy. “For there 4 
‘Erering the tact that within recent Years bologints ha 
Sovlooted the Ineitnte a left the way open for popular 
ee ho fet ot ee oe EO 
Pigg mathropology. ; 

yeoman ca Tt pron nly evi 
ages’ tho ‘whole range of tho ‘idlogcal approach to 
‘ithropelogy and is able to aetract competent biologists 
fo discs specie problema of race and inheritance, of 
Scam reagent, fh 
ex tuplications of the shages incor 
Esta and taney of ood, eaten, Mood 
grouping and immunity: o parative ana 
SFopes and men, the secdy of simian behaviour, and of 
the Technial ‘procedures tavolved i. making obseres- 
ous ond measuresents and the satistical examination 
Of the evidence so acquired ia referee human 
‘Trlations, acon anil specie. 

‘On the present occnion th time can best be employed 
fae genta discousion of this fan, in delay subjects 
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fos sri inom neon} rere the mane 
‘which this would be sought. -Non-Fellows having speci 
Knowledge of thos various subjects would be invited 
‘on oveasion to contribute reports of the kind specified. 

‘Tt was decided to devote the next to the 
‘subject of blood-groups, and that in May to a discussion 
‘of any proposals concerning the standardization of 
techniques which tho committee might wish to put 
forward at the Conference of Bugenics Organizations 
which would take place in New York in August next. A 
Eroup of thre: Sir Archur Beith, Mine M.-L. ‘Tidesles, 
‘nd Dr. G. M. Morant, were appointed to consider anid 
take recommendations to the committee for their 
discussion in May, and to send roplies to a questionnaire 
went to the Counell of the Institute by Prof. Fabio 
Frassetto concerning this same matter of standardica- 
tion. 


Sociological Research Committee. 
‘The Economic Life of Melanesia. Absiract of « paper 


od by ce Welgsool cts mating af he aloee 
ae 117 


Gammtiee on 1 Alorch, 1992" 
o abetted by s very lange natnber of tries speckin 

are inhabited by s very lange munber of tribes speak 

‘Giferet dinlets 0° lahgungea and having very diverse 


altar Seyi tr Slaton Vaated 
to peop Bolanesian ut inthe 
BUDE of Motantia ther are, ven tf’ we exclude the 
Eland of New Gunes from this group, tribes who speak 
fsodalled Papuan language.” his great diversity of 
fhitea and cultures maw sny survey of the economic 
Ife of the West Poste pocallarly dial, and tho tank 
{stot rendored eases by the alziost complete ignorance 
Shout tho vast majoriy of the tribes asd the lack of 
thy compote or wasonably detailed md of th culture 
St'sny ono Melanesian peoplo. In particular as the 
concini life and organization been Gay very partially 
Skstched, for oven in (he clryonaut of the Western 
Paoiie, iho pivvure of the economic life of the Teo. 
trans in ot complat, sich aa ei 

Tn extmining the economie life of tbo Melanesian 
port en the sary wll nent be merci 

Foc convenicnce we muny divide ir up inc four octena : 
(0) te diftorens sypon of Joodetting ntiity. (2) Non 
Keedproducny en of eamomie att. (3) Bis 
‘orgaiaation of labour. (4) Tho ownersip and disteibu- 
tion of goods. 

(i) Tfiroughout all the ilands gurden culture is the 
smart naportant source of food--yatn, taro and cocontts 
Tring, perhaps, the tore important’ of the crops cul 
Uratea® "Sms teibon on tho. larger sland practice 
jhuming; mare vasally diferent plots of land are cul 
{vated in rotation. Among a few tribes the evidence 
iggat6 Fanning rotation of toe Sanring ot 
"Kind ia carried ut in some inland by Curing Dies 
Ibow on the fallow land’ aad by” scattring” tho ash 
‘eulting from burning the ‘when clearing 
ver the aol but whether the natives do this with the 
intent to enrich the ground ia doubal, Irrigation for 
fro ropa is practised “sporadically. Tho" diferent 
sprenieera ‘re often necompanied or initited 
Uf tual performances, aud everywhere there appears 
{be some form of harvest festival, orally 
i feting i mlakiely lout potent, exonpt 

fs ulalively lem inportant, except for vl 

ping. om th conta even for these Gas 

Shiot economic interext or source of food. Hunting 
isvnever an important occupetion on the stall ialands 
wing tos dearth of gue, but on auch ilands an New 
Eatnsa New Bain, aad’ Now Ui, i often 
{inportiny tough ib never eclipcs the pista cectpation 
of garden culture, Wild frit, se, a alo commonly 
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there, but chay only supplement the gnrden produce 
Sie chet domeste Gatnela are the Pi ‘he wd, a 
tho dog. Thi lat was in some inlande apparen¥y sot 
Kron nt iter the advent othe aru, The 
‘thor two appar to bo pre-European. The fowl in 
‘any ilanda fe or was apparently ssldom eaten: the pig 
Far often ® vocial Poutton, which provonta fre 
Toganing it ‘an of “primarily “oconomic importance, 
‘Thouet iis eaten on fntival oeasionns 

{a} Nonfoot producing types of aetvty — Villages 
and house buikding- considerable variety of house type, 
but in guneral tho villages are fined and not moved, 
tccording to the needs of caltivaion. Tf ganeas incon: 
Yonientiy far of, ipoien huts orected, The 
Iinportadce’of the vilge sae nocial onit: Basketry 
ni 'mstioaking, highly “developed. Weaving not 
Known in true Molatesinn ‘sland, but tony" possibly 
have exiied formerly in the Northern New Hebrides 
{Loom ‘od ill recently in Sena Grr aod cortisol 
iniaa in he Bismark archipelago, whieh are Micro- 
fesianrathor than Melanesian in ealeure. tery made 
iy coiled and modelled techaiquo in many” sland, but 
Hobeoably absent ta the norticentaal New Hobrides, 
Uiough clear tadleations of its omer existence thers 
In somo ‘nlante technique of pot-naking remarkably 

ghly developed. ‘Timmy of Malokalan eraftarnanahip 
te ‘wedork—club houses, canoes soe, 
tty ater Nob allalandors have canoes: bat thi Goes 20k 
Soccamity imply lack of crafiamanuhip fa wood, 

“Teols toed te apivollice, sod arie/and craft of tbo 
simplest, ‘Stone, bone, shelly wood and bamboo used, 
Goud workmanship ia thelr tuanufecture often shown. 

(3) Organtation” of tabow ‘dua, commana 
tind organised co-opbrative activities sl found secon 
Inrgsy'ta typeof Gocupation, Marked sex dichotomy i 
ccroupation Sen “ant wissen. engage. ia. dition 
Tenuches of agelculire, gis tion-etio: clearing and 
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fencing wormenthe mending and cleaning. 
‘mnt-making and pottery mostly wornen's wor 
‘work and work in etono and shell mostly men’s work, 
Little spocialization of oceupation; no occupational 
classes. People gain social prestige through reputation 
for skill in any occupation. 

(4) Ownership and Distribution of Goods.—Tho myth of 
Melanesian communism. Land ownership and. land 











tennre, rules of methods of protecting private 
property. Gift exchange and individual ownership of 
‘Ownership # subjective rather than objective 


lationship between individual and goods. Di 
{goods the rights of reativen; the exchatge of goods 
arkets and overseas trading; their social and eeonoraie 
importance. 

‘General similarity of food-gotting activities throughout 
Molanesia; belong” t0  Hobliouse’s clasn of" Agricul 
rite pare "or = A2,"" ‘This general similarity masks 
‘considerable diversity. “Are the criteria which Hob: 
house selocted. satisfactory for a differentintion of 
dierent cogrs of eeondmio ‘eltural_dovslopment 
The type af economis organization not sulciently 
tread by lm this ix samo respeeta more significant 

ie activity, Eeonornie life 
feeneral cultnral wetting. 


‘The difficulty in selecting criteria on wich to base 
Jodienont of 2. people's esaomic development; eg 
fhow far, if at lly are we justiesl im taking pottery and 
‘weaving as such eritoria since they’ are by'np moat the 
‘only ceafe demanding high technical skill and roncbanical 
Spplinnees. “The selection of eriteria. demands. rach 

ate innowledgn of economic. ie of divort 
ive peoples than we yet haves ‘The date for all 
Darts of tho worklcertainiy for: Melanosia--far_ too 
Scanty° all to’ enable ws to make any deductions of 
selentiio-valo- 
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BRITISH ACADEMY. 
Archwology and Tradition, Sir John Rhye 
‘Memorial Leche: By Profewor Hi. Flew, 

118 Discs Pasi 17 February, 1092. 
rom time to tine to review the 
order land. "botwent custenal archaclogy” and 
Togond in which Rhys was a. plonver explert. Ts 
his day the work of Schliemann and ‘Dirpfeld at 
‘roy ean tandy, coin ttf Hae. at 
Doon just beginnings the idea of n_prevAryan 
vwten civilisation in “indie: inthe legends: tise 
Yor lndk of work subeoquantly sehiewrd 
Mil” the stores of the ShuRing lack the 
nts of confirmation they are beginning to acquire 
thro she wrk of Andean and’ Arn the 
Mudien of tho background of Greck culture by 
Myres' ancl otber wera lil 9 comer an, 
tvidenced of greet sod ten ia Mesopolatin were 
il unmapeetsd. Rhye was specially interested in 
the thought that legend and folctore were butt on 
fn historical Deis in Wostorn Elurope where the 
roblom is mace difficult by the fact that legendary 
Fistaris were written down only long after Cassica! 
times, aod it ix thos aloes tspoodble to any hen 
Tush’ may be derived by” copylag nnd adapration 

from Virgil and other classical writers. 























Norse legend and mythology gather around Thor 
and Odin. ‘Thor's hammer may be the implement 
with which he makes the thunder, but it stands 
contrasted with Odin's spear. ‘Thor is homely. Odin 
lonily. Archmology, now clearer than ever, thanks 
to Rosenberg, helps to demonstrate the coming of 
two waves of culture from the south and south- 
east, that of the axe-hammer of stone, and that of 
the bronze weapons and the legends of the ago of 
the gods tell ofits ending in monster winter, three 
winters in succession with no summer between, 
The evidences of » worsening of climate in the last 
millennium 6.c. are now very strong and are based. 
on tidal observations, pollen counts and archwology, 
‘a5 well as on studies far away from the Baltic. 

‘The Trish legendary histories emphasize repeated 
culture-movementa from Spain and the conneetion 
is visualized us a direct one. Archweology shows 
fever more clearly that such connections have 
‘oveurred from the dawn of the bronze age down to 
the iron age. The legends of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
magicians rich in treasure, coming from the north 
similarly have some relation to the Danish-Irish 
‘connections s0 elear in the archmological record, 

Gooffrey of Monmouth’s story of the removal of 
Stonehenge from Ireland has received much illumi- 
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nation from the discovery of H. H. Thomas, that 
‘early 60 of its stones were brought from Pembroke- 
thire, but @ considerable gap remains between the 
facts of archsology and the statements of a romantic 
writer. 

"The legendary histories divide Britain into Corn- 
‘wall (the south-west), Loogria (Midlands and south- 
fast), Cambria (Wales) and Albany (north of the 
Humber), and that these are related to archwological 
provinces few will dispute. From the story of Lear 
Snwards in legendary history indications of inter- 
course and transactions across the English Channel 
fire multiplied, and roads and laws are brought into 
the story. Tho importance of eross-channel con 
nections in La Tne times, and in a preceding phase 
‘us well, is very clear. 

Not ‘only written legendary history but rural 
folklore may be drawn into the study, as Rhys was 
fond of showing. Welsh tales of relations between 
pre-iron civilizations of the open uplands and later 
Intrusions inthe valleys may owe something to 
borrowings from other countries, but they have a 
reference to the evolution of Welah fife, and so have 
the tales of sea-tmders in Pembrokeshire, with 
their gold balls and their strange language and 
methods. 








SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 

Open Public Lectures. 
The Pace of Folktales in African Life. Py 
Pons EW Shs dt are, 132. 

‘Eecryody” who Known anything about {49 
AGESU knw that ty ae rent sory 
Aisa ‘hase storce mst tha purpowe af rece 
erin to Ret pce, They” arb told in the 
Seeking wheats Wonk of the day ni 
hep ek cessing uphic, and often toll with very 
real And eta of tho day forgotten 
er to'fatenes are dun nto ths word of wonder 
Ma tans “Thoy ae euried out of their cramped 
ove carly existence fate the fee atioaphere 
of tang Soe tals ae of al srs pan 
Peineedhers at enats snl uma beings "They 
tee Ricnde to amuses ad thy do wae The 
io offer a means of foes for pentsp emotions: 
XP xgooe, the Rasen fabulist Iapooned. the 
Teuctictuey fils of His day Urges of the 
Souable blunted bea, the stupid clephant and 
Sther beats nd ‘the people experienced innit 
satefacton on baring tite opprewom tude 10 
Woot siicous iw this ways st he afioan Bde 
cunt for outed Toligy in telling talon of 
Pomerhal persons whom bo fears to name. and 
presentefa the guse of utiles Captain Rattray 
i thst in the Alan wor the nasmen 
CPanel even tie nasoe of the aged 
himself, have been substituted for the names of 
sep inaiedul whom, i would have, boon very 
polite to mention. The talon aor satisfaction 
bePespresing thought und esnatons Wat are 
Hostal renteaed tough feer. And ins tlar 
wap: botexplanedwiiat Captain Ratrny cals 
"Water passager "inthe talent wat 
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he says of the Akan people is true also of other 
‘Africans, is seen in, for example, the dramatic tale 
of the Pitso of the Birds which is told, or acted, 
in Basutoland. It is all in reality a delicious satire 
upon certain chiefs, and from it the listeners get 
some release for ‘their deep-seated resentment. 
African tales are also educative—education being 
‘understood here as the process by which a peopl 
culture is handed on from one generation to another. 
In recent years the educative value of story-telling 
has come to be recognized by educationists in 
Europe and America, Tales are declared to be the 
natural carriers of racial traditions, or information 
and ideals, ‘This truth hus for long been realized 
by Africans. They tench very largely by telling 
stories. ‘The group assembled around the evening 
fir is a school of language. We know very little 
ae eee African children learn 
so rapidly to speak their complicated language with 
fluency ‘and accuracy; there are no books of 
grammar, thero is no formal instruction in language: 
they learn by the natural method of listening and 
imitating, and no doubt the tales perform an 
‘essential part in this, for these aro repeated again 
‘and again until they become thoroughly farniliar. 
Some of the tales draw attention to particular 
modes of expression and ridicule people who make 
mistakes in regard to them—in the matter of tones, 
for example, and the enunciation of nasal sounds, 
Moreover the tales convey to the new generation 
what their predecessors learnt (oF think they learnt) 
‘about the world around them. A large proportion 














of the African tales takes the form of etiological 
myths. 


They are not abreast with the latest 
jo explanations of the universe, but they 
wy the elders’ observation and refigction upon 
the faots of their expericnce. If they do not teach 
‘exact zoology, at least they draw children’s nttention 
to natural phenomena and make the animal world 
interesting. The great facts of human life and the 
origin of things are also illuminated to the young 
‘Africans mind by the tales, ‘They form the back- 
ground of his thinking about the universe. Tho 
tales are, further, moulders of ideals. If certain 
recognized standards of conduct aro necessary for 
life in community, it is also necessary that. these 
be made known to the young. Moral instruction 
thore must be, and many’ people might be surprised 
by the excellence of the morality that is taught. 
To a large degree it is conveyed in taxis, but 6 
still more sure method of instilling the rules into 
tho mind of tho rising generation is to embody them 
in interesting tales. ‘The “moral” is not always 
explicitly stated : the tale is told and left to work 
lupon the listeners. In a multitude of fascinating 
stories young people are taught that they cannot 
transgress with impunity. Ridicule is a formidable 
(and dangerous) weapon in the hand of those who 
seck to mould the younger generation to tribal 
fatter. “Tales make use of the principle that 

wughter ia the supreme corrective, and pole fun 
fat people who make fools of themselves in various 
ways. Conundrums, or problem stories, are told 
for the purpose of sharpening the wits and so are 
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‘¢dueative in intention. Africans propound problems 
in the form of a talo and end with a question: 

Which of these did the best? The Dagomba tale 
recorded by Mr. Cardinall which concludes with 
the question, “Now tell which of these two was 

the greater friend t” is a fine illustration of the 
African’s genius for friendship and a good example 
of the imnginative power exhibited by tho tales 
at their best. 

A study such as this has practical value, All who 
in any way work with Africans may leam from it the 
enormons power that imagination holds over them. 
‘Teachers of Africans should make large use of stories, 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
eUcentcs. 

‘The, third) Intemational Coogress_ of 

120 Evgenics wil bo bold at tho American 

Moscara of Natural Elatory, Now York, on 
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August 21, 22 and 28, 1932, An Exhibition in 
connection’ with the Congress will be open in the 
Muscurm from August 23 to. September 22.""‘The 
materials shown will be mainly (1) pedigreo charts 
and their genetical analysis, (2) statistical charts 
and tables, (3) photographs and maps, (4) models, 
easts and drawings, (5) books and scientifio papers, 
(8) scientific. apparatus, (7) living specimens. In: 
vestigators in ougenics, and in allied sciences which 
‘bear upon eugenics, are invited to offer material on 
loan for exhibition. Prospective exhibitors should 
‘communieate at once with H. H. Loughlin, Chair- 
man, Exhibits Committee, Third International 
Congress of Eugenics, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, New York, U.S.A. Eachexhibitor is hasured 
that ail of his accepted material will be installed 
skilfally and duly exhibited in proper correlation 
with related work. Exhibitors are invited to offer 
suggestions in the arrangement, display, and demon- 
stration of their own material. 











REVIEWS. 


Australia. 

“The Paychology of a Primitive People, A Study of 
the Ausraltan Aborigine. “By 8. D. Porta, 

121 ee BaP tar 
thated Pre 30m, nee 

Prof, Portes’ book is nat. the ft to lire ws, by 
fas ambitious title, 10. eventual’ disappointment, 
Ho writes wit that. fusl Tooility ‘wlan cared 
tos, "unrefsctingly “throagh he moot techies! 
discussion, and he terapta os further by  nuraber 
of excellent Moetsstioas, 

‘The. book is divided into two parts, entitled 
mepecively “/Abcetiaal. evicuaerk™= seal 
“nedgin Isteligthen” Astusll howores 
the nti part splits logically into. an. anthre 
Pologla! setion ‘nda. purely_peychological 
the ‘teademio vense—section. ‘Tho new point of 
Sway hear a hi fe, om, 
apparently, in the correlation of aboriginal intel- 
iigence with aboriginal environmeat bye mrthed 
not unfamiliar to those versed in recent anthro- 
ological Iterstnre. But this subdivision ‘has 
Portier lgettoanad. (10, indicator to ‘opm of 
Prof. Porteus’ excursus; for his psychological 
(joes is confined mont solely to the fniaigeneo of 
the Australian aborigine, 

‘Tt is porhaps unfortunate that the author elected, 
Ja he ews Park ho Gps dl extvieeansecd oF the 
Shcripioe bY mcane of wat ancoats to 8 parsoaal 
traveldiary, ‘The froquentobiroson ‘of the 
hatator dtrata from the objectivity and elaity 
fessied ras Saccee chee Ain aoe 
persed ‘witty numerous obser dicta, i 
fanthropologieal, and mundane, which serve to co 
vines Go of the author's sympathetic and. brosd- 
minded attitude towards the aborigines and their 
Yoblere, bas do apr contribute io. cients 
Enalyais of their environment, Gne oF two more 
maps, and some recourse to standard documentary 
evidence, would have enhanced the value of this 

















part and supplied a surer foundation for Prof. 
Porteus’ theses. 
In the first half of the second part Prof. Portews 
essays what he calls a psychological int 
of the main customs, practices, and belit 
aborigine. ‘This proves, however, to bear a close 
resemblance to the methods of anthropological 
‘analysis which have been christened functionalism. 
Few will quarrel with the author's thesis that 
these customs, practices, and beliefs cannot be 
understood except in their inter-relationships and, 
bby reference to the entire life of the people, or with 
hhis contention that they exist to maintain social 
cohesion. In the further development of this 
standpoint, however, when he endeavours to show 
that. many ostensibly unintelligent features of 
aboriginal social organization actually deserve to be 
recognized as very intelligent adaptations to the 
exigencies of life in the desert, Prof. Porteus 
sometimes illustrates the dangers of too facile an 
application of his “psychological” method. To 
defend this reasoning, he is, for example, compelled 
to propound an hypothesis of the course of the 
dispersion of the oarliest Australians through the 
continent, which will enable him to regard the 
desert as the cultural centre, Plausible as this 
reconstruction may be, it does not assist to explain 
why their contemporary social organization should 
bbe advantageous to the present-day tribes, desert 
dwelling as well as others. It is conceivable that 
government by the old men skilled in the cultural 
and natural lore of the people may be an asset in 
the struggle for survival, as the author affirms, and 
therefore represents an intelligent adaptation,” But 
‘surely succumbing to the logical trap inherent 
in this method of explanation, to support the view 
that the system of exogamio cross-marriago was 
deliberately planned, at some time or another, 
in order to ensure the sexual prerogatives of the 
gerontocrats, and to diminish their rivalry for the 
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women; or to account for the cross-classification 
Of children on the ground that “ the advantages of 
© (differential) fertility and the disadvantages of 
© (differential) sterility" are thus spread evenly 
among the tribe. Post hoo and propter hoc vend to 
bbe confused in this type of explanation. 

‘Tt must be noted, too, that the author's data are 
‘almost entirely taken from the standard sources, 
his own casual observations being insufficient, to 

io erupirical evidence that the social organiza 
tion of the aborigines does actually function as he 
conjectures. Assumptions thus become necessary, 
which somo would consider questionable, ¢., that 
the desert environment has a disintegrating influence 
on group unity, which must be counterpoised. by 
socially unifying devices. To call such deductions 
Psyebological would be a misnomer, in the reviewer's 
bpinion, since they are developed with but little 
application of the concepts of modern psychology — 
fand that only incidentally. Indeed, the author's 
entire effort to detect. signs of intelligence in the 
peculiar customs of the aborigine, smacks of the 
Attempts of early students of animal behaviour to 
derive evidence of animal intelligence from old 
ladies’ tales about the remarkable performances of 
their pets. 

‘The truo novelty of Prof. Porteus’ book lies in the 
final chapters of Part II. ‘These record the results 
obtained by administering standard, objective, 
Physical and mental tests to the aborigines ‘The 
Author and his colleagues travelled 16,000 miles, 
from mission station to mission station, in. search 
of subjects. Altogether 130 men, 11 women, and 
127 children, of various tribes, were tested.” We 
are warned that the subjects wero too fow, the 
tests too limited in range and often not sufficiently 
adapted to the cultural of the aborigine, 
and the mental attitude of the subjects at times too 
incaloulable, to allow this to be regarded as more 
than a pioncer investigation for which no finality 
is claimed. ‘This does not, however, prevent the 
author from subsequently lapsing into ong or two 
xtreme inferences. Throughout, comparative data 
‘obtained with other racial groups are cited. 

‘The phy'sical measurements included head snd 
stature measurements, and vital 
capacity tests. Prof. Porteus finds the average brain 
‘capacity of his adult male subjects to correspond to 
that of the average 13-year-old Australian white 
hoy. He cites investigations proving a positive 
correlation of 0-2 to 0-3 between brain capacity 
‘and intelligence, among white children. Realizing 
that such low’ correlations, obtained within a 
particular racial group, do not validate the direct 
Inference of relative intellectual status from brain 
capacity measurements of restricted samples of 
different races, ho wisely refrains from stressing these 
measurements. The dynamometer and vital 
capacity tests apparently. gave somewhat unreliable 
results, as many of the natives failed to make a 
sufficiently strong effort. Nevertheless, Prof. Porteus 
infers from comparative data that Filipinos show a 
groater tendency towards unidextrality than the 
‘aborigines, and that this is further evidence “in 
*"favour of the theory of the selective influence of 
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“ environmental habits or possibly of the trans- 
© mission of acquired characteristics” t 

‘The mental text results raise many controversial 
points. ‘The history of racial testing must make us 
Cautious of comparing intelligence test scores of 
dlfforent racial groups without the most careful 
serutiny. ‘The primary difficulty is to find tests 
Which, whilo measuring only intelligence, are sulli- 
ciently ind differential education and 
culture, Such tests as tho Porteus maces, the 
Knox-Squires Xylophone, and the Goddard ‘form 
bord, the main tests used by Prof. Porteus, seem 
superficially to fulfil the requirements. Actually, 
however, they make ‘demands “upon numerons 
minor adjustments—ag., experiences of geometrical 
forms and of diagrams, habits of speed which Prof. 
Portous reports to be disconcertingly lacking among 
the aborigines—the absence of which might seriously 
projudice one’s performance. Furthermore, no 
Competent psychologist would accept the estimate 
given by any one of these toste singly” as oven 
fin upproximate index of intelligence. He would 
require at least six or eight of such tests to be used 
conjointly. 

‘Recent work in the theory of intelligence testing, 
which Prof. Porteus entirely ignores, makes it clear 
that these tests do not measure simply and solely the 
jntelligence, Success in them depends upon a 
Pattern of mental factors, including intelligence, 
Specific abilities due probably largely to training, 
‘and temperamental qualities which may also be in 
part acquired. In fact Prof. Porteus himself states 
that his maze-tests, upon which he places greatest 
reliance in the present inquiry, measure planning. 

‘and foresight, as well as intelligenoo— 
. not demonstrably all identical, Tt is 
scicntifically inadmissible to treat a measure of 
pattorn of factors as if it refers to one of the factors 
only; the more so, as there is no evidencs that 
the pattern of mental factors employed by the 
‘aborigines, in this tost, was identical with that of 
the other races compared with them. By the same 
token, while sharing the author's opinion that the 
‘mazo tests aro to some extent diagnostic of the 
‘ability to’ make adequate industrial and social 
adjustments within our culture, we would consider 
it fallacious to infor that they are therefore dingnostio 
‘of the aborigines’ capacity to adapt to western 
Sivization, Prot, Porteus scum to thinks This 
woul to overlook flagrantly tho lengthy 
(differential) cultural conditioning to which both 
‘we and the primitive are subjected. 

‘Tho pertinent question is, has the aborigine that 
outfit of habits nd aptitudes indispensable for 
adequate adjustment to the conditions of civilized 
lifo? ‘The initial stop towards an answer might havo 
been taken by Prof. Portous, had he devoted 
more space to qualitative analysis of his results— 
say, by the Spearman-Kelly method of totrad 
differences, a3 well as by inductive observation. 

‘Two other rather naive fallacies are committed 
by the author. Firstly, he attempts to. measure 
the natives’ auditory memory by making them 
repoat after him series of digits—their system of 
numeration goes aa far as five—and polysyllabic 
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native names. We wonder what success an 
tunedueated Western European would haye if he 
‘wero asked £0 repeat a serios of Chinese syllables. 
Yet the Professor concludes, from the very inferior 
average scores of the aborigines in this test, that 
this is “unmistakable” evidence of “divergent 
“mental evolution,” and of “their possibilities in 
“the way of assimilating white education "being 
“ exceedingly remote"! Secondly, Prof. Porteus 
proffers the results of his Xylophone test (a modi- 
fication of tho Knox cube imitation test) as measures 
of visual memory; but he is surely oware that this 
test is commonly utilized as an intelligence test 
(indeed he himself quotes it elsewhere as such) in 
which visual memory is at most a component. His 
conclusion that the Australian aborigine is unfitted 
for occidental education may be perfeetly sound; 
his premises are nevertheless certainly impugnable. 

Space forbids further discussion of Prof. Porteous’ 
book. ‘Two important findings, however, deserve 
‘mention. Firstly, he found considerable variability 
in the test achievements of his subjects, some of then 

ing very able oven by our standards. It would 
have been interesting to know if this is in any way 
correlated with variable social success, or perhaps 
with the tendency to drift away from tribal life. 
Secondly, he found the Central group to be con- 
sistently superior to the North-western group in 
both physical and mental tests, Prof. Porteus seems 
to attribute this to the selective infuence of the 
‘mare rigorous conditions of life in the desert. This 
problem merits more detailed investigation. 

In conclusion, we must reiterate Prof, Porteus’ 
‘warning that this was a pioneer investigation, Tt is 
gratifying to note that the work is being continued 
under the auspices of the sponsors of this investi- 
gation, the National Research Couneil of Australia, 
fand the Rockefeller Foundation. Those concerned 
‘with the education of the savage, and his accult 
tion to western civilization, will follow this work with 
the greatest interest. ‘M. FORTES. 





























Europe: Archeology. 

Early Altale Art. Alt-aliaiache Kunstlenkmaler 
Briefe~ und Bildermaterial von J. R. Aspelin 
122 Reisen in Sidirien une dor Mongo 
herausg. . Hjalmar Appelgren-Kivalo, Pi 
niche Attertumapellchaft, Helxingfors, WO. Fol 

pp.dte figure ond map, 
the publication of his great Antiguiiée du 
Nord Finno-Dugrien (1877-68), Anpelin made three 
tnore Journeys to Siberia andl ‘Mongoll,ekatoking 
Supine and copying imeionn | Ths latter 
duly oppeared, but en wero Ife pubs 
lihed, "Now they are given ue by Dr. Appelgren- 
alo, who netompanied Aspelin on two of Nix 
journeya with « texb consisting of extracts cone 
[muted Dy. Aplin toa. Finnish joumal and 
fnnotations by the editor, more valuable than, the 
text they litre. We accordingly have. views 
td plans of graves, a few of thom excavated, 
ews of standing stones of which the most inter: 
ating have strange masic-ike faces engraved pon 
them, others figures of men and animals, rock 
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engravings of men and animals, and ordinary 

baby. The treatment is mainly de- 
scriptive and not much help is given towards 
understanding the representations. 

"This makes it the more unfortunate that no 
index ot list of the figures is provided, so that one 
‘must look right through the book to see whether 
it contains a figure of any particular representation, 
accordingly it is difficult to use as a supplement 
to other books such as Aspelin’s former publication. 
For instance, M, P. Gryanov and E. R. Schneider 
have in their“ Ancient Sculptures of the Minusinslc 
* Steppes" (Materialy po Etnografii, IV. 2, pp. 63~ 
93, 1929) given 73 schematic line drawings of the 
eatly type of standing stones and a few  photo- 
g it is very troublesome to find which of 
these is better figured in the new album. — ‘Their 
results are important: that this type is peculiar 
to a triangular area to the wost of Minusinsk, and 
‘as one specimen was already used as a slab in 

a grave that can probably be moferred to the 
early Mintisinsk Bronze Ago (sec 8. A. Teplodlehov, 
i, p. 52), the stones must be ut least as old as the 
Karaaule stage, somewhere about 1000 .c. This 
stage yields bronzo chisels and gouges just suitable 
for excouting the work. 

‘The rock engravings are of two kinds; in the 
older the whole surface of the figures is pecked out 5 
the men are naked but we see them riding horses, 
sitting in a boat, stirring cauldrons typioally 
‘Scytho-Siberian; the animals though mostly rather 
primitive have some of the tricks of the Seythic 
Style, eg in the doers’ antlers and in the spirals 
that decorate the surface of their bodies; one 
example recalls the gold plaques from Western 
Siberia, This same stylization recurs on the river 
‘Tola in Mongolia as figured by G. I. Boravka, 
“Arohivological Investigation of the course of the 
“'R. Tola,” Leningrad, 1927. This class of en- 
graving must therefore belong to people of the 
Soytho-Siberian culture and come down to the last 
centuries 2. 

‘Over these we have spirited line engravings of 
horsemen in helmets, mail-shirts and boots, with 
pennoned spears, bows and quivers, saddiccloths 
‘and stirrups, cruppers and breast-straps; their 
horses’ manes are tied up into three brushes just 
ike the horses on Tai Tsung’s monument (ec. 
‘A,r. 650). Clearly we have the Turkish conquerors. 
‘Their insoriptions make it certain though they 
mostly bear no relation to the carvings. Finally 
the typical kamennija baby may be put down to the 
Kirghts. Ever since Strahlenberg in the eighteenth 
ventury, these Siberian carvings have attracted 
‘attention. I do not know of anything so nearly 
‘Approaching a corpus of them. That the illus- 
trations arp from drawings rather than photographs 
is no drawback. They have been prepared with 
great care from sketches and squeezes which, 
between them, give details that no photograph 
would show. They complete the picture of Siberian 
culture that hax been put together from excavations 
‘and chance finds of bronzes and pottery in such 
books as Merhart’s “ Bronze-Zeit am Jenissei.” 

‘ELLIS H. MINNS. 
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written by Tt is, of course, an 
encselopiedia with s style. It is amazing how Sir 
‘Somes ran lead ws past his werried files of uniform facts 


‘without fatigue or Beredom. Ik true that imagination 
Tit-up at times with a dry Seoteh humour, comes 
feliego the dryness of the facts ns when he tlle that in 
the "case of bantonod ghosts, upon whom moral per- 
Mquaiion. would be. thrown, away, more energetic 
nantes were rraorted to,” OF that "the Chuwasts 
hail not even the recency’ to. wait tll the soceused 
‘wos faifly in his grave’ befero Bring. om im, But 
sagt that lor the ats without masking 
the outline. 

Sir iumnce-in Teas fortumate jn thoory than. in 
scription, "Ho clings to the old idea that ® the attentions 
sefhstowed upon the dead spring not s0 much trots the 
‘affection a from the fear of the mureivors.” By 
collecting the proper sot of facts iwolated.feorn their 
SGeneetions Ho Gony to make out thet "savages ” or 
Sprmitives " are ruled by fear. By collecting another 
set ti equally cnsy to prove that he survivors hav no 
[reater provccupation than to keep the dead with them 
nd mnintain close rations. Sirlames himself produces 
ingtanees in the second appendix to the frat 

ht any tm rs wit 18 
te nnge in his peotace that he aces no reason for changing 
his opinion on ung eanential point, this oxay mut be 
Taken to represent. hia present. views. ‘Tho  reoent 
Coays continm that Sir Janey remains uniauenced by 
the tnovements whieh tend. more nd. ‘tmore to. treat 
Cultures as onganiemss. Tt may bo sail that ths tendency 
fan definely. gained the upper hand. The. Tylor 
{euition han tertainly played an indispensable réle, and 
‘til must, like those Sfuseums which classify by kind 
tmad not by regions but such collections. of facts froma 
fil over the world are useful rathor in giving ws clus, 
than as a basis for the reconstruction of the history” of 
thought,” Isolated from their contexts these facts. aro 
fften misleading, tike the reference on. 21 to the 
Fijian sexton. “When we know all about these sexton 
Sir Jumnos' theory cannot hold 

"Tobe anciont is nat always to be 
article ‘on taboo. reprinted from 
Britannica of 1888 stil stands in the main. 




































































in twelve 
Tir dames: pies all tho. eaentiels which have 
ES" obscured by fhe overaubilets of later writers and 
the weursome camplotonem of Leann thee hundred 
tint “ovey-four pages ‘on Die Polynerisehe Tobie. 
So far is novel. fom always beg at improvement: 


Tn this ‘case the old wine be coraaly better. Whore 
fe nothing gure with, the reviewer mt 
tarp af sali points. Why ini always necessary, when 
aeing instasees of taboo from Fiji, to apologize for 
their being Melanesian and not Polynesian 
‘thing but race and langage the Fijians are much more 
lated. to. Tonge and Somou than to” any 
Metmnans 1 know of. Melanesia ant Poles re 
tofu geographical terms, it we should not reason ns it 
{ho lnaginary line drawn between ter is real ke those 
thhikdron who think shipe tuump on the equator.” Why 
fopewt an absurd etymsiogy of pu fal to ro 
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te Tongan ngefown, until 1 dlcaverest from the 
Aictnary that it wax a’ primitive spelling for gofua or 
tofu according to modern spellings: 
‘Set'SieJanuen any topie trom the fanscoage of animal 
to the cursing of Vendio and Ie wil cap it etl a 
parallel ant thot, parallel with another, and =o on, and 
enve one wondering how so much scholarly reading eat 
too crowded. into on "existence. Hin reviews and 
‘idressn, where ho i emancipated from te tyranny of 
the emumeration of facts, make one almost regret th 
int dent hig atte, Even treppsiton 
ta @ forvign language dons not detract from it: the 
{dress on Renan reds ai it might have been thought 
fn French, not marly translate 
‘The otaup of the book, sa unual, is worthy: of tho 
workmanship of the conteute, “The index x, ncedeas 
(o'sey, not an ndinary index, but m etalogoe ralzonne. 
minh ‘A. M. HOCART. 


























The Story of the Road. By J. W. Oregon, PLR. 
le reir Tan 

ter aerator Gos ma tree ee (9 
ae Spec femme tym leas 
aC eer peed ar 
nel it oan thing tt gat of 
ee erent ee Oe 
pease ee bi as eae nS 
er Pa 
eae aa ead cia ee eae 
aS ar Meets enc eit bene eta 
Sey arene a Ee 
pet a elie A eerie pe 
Sey eect ea ee Mesa 
ee 

Fe eo ttoraaton itis book stock 
a ee 
Fp ermine dee fiery phony 
ee gees ee eee 
Se a cee cer ae 
ee ae ceteris ae 
oN age in ape! 
fehl ieee ha aera 
ee ree a et 
































‘Technical Methods in the Preservation of Anthropo- 
logical Museum Specimens. yD. Levchman. 











(et egy ramen cea 
pp. 127-58.) Ottawa, 1931. 125 
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settee es ae cacie ad "RE 
See a eee, hee 
ARSE tee oP as Sa oa 
oo cee nee eee ee 
See ma oe emer 
So eee 
Scie acre ge Nr cae 
« Set snd” tpl hand af cs 
pe eerie eaten cee 
Shee eee oe 
ee ee ce ee 
Sohail rec tea far eB 
sneer to me 
< dee Soelinrait reer Soe Se 
[as Pa guts armel ia 
eg cee ea eerie ry 
a Soest ate ay eos ces 
Segoe Ne 
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India. 
The Mysore Tribes and Castes, ol I ee 
Te Nonpntoy ge’ an Daa 
126 ‘noniatea ee Baked wnderte owpis 
Pinta nidarng"Benglors 90. Pee, 
wih 96 thetraone 
i volun sont, em mie, ih vn 
Fig mar hy cae bee 
Mr, HV. Nanjundayya preliminary ethnographic 
sive fopier tc aneabe anew eis pean 
Pip tees of don Cheasins et  metoot 
Rie Sosa oan be sere aioe tae 
tine ant Kum, Kar Okun ass Pa 
epee thon rat he aucun ately poe 
Me Enchowen in hs Peron Ce of 


on 





are princi ads ced Ibbotson, 
Follewing the wocat 
Nese Mises ld olf prone of Ina occ? 
graphy, the authors are rigorously systematic in the 
rangement of their materia, and thereby make it 
acy £0 compare and contrast the social system of the 
Katarese people with thow of the nations with whom 
Shey’ are tn contact. ‘Thon  typion! Ranarese vaste 
{eg the Olga) is tande yp of number of exogamous 
‘lana ‘of " totemic aspect ™; the Tulu type (Hasilar, 
a Paka) rc ee 
Hineals "Telly exognrny. on the other band. i tainly 
matter of" howe-names” (intcpirtu): "while the 
Mtarithax (Dare Singur, ete.) and some of tar Telugu 
caaton (Komati Tiga, Jeti} graft on to a” bouse-nasne,” 
‘or totamic aynfotn, n scheme of Bralraanie Rebi-gotra 
{ike thone of Northern India, though the operative factor 
‘which regulates marrige fat the “howe nase,” or 
otemic clan Among the Cangas some clan names 
fom and te are “howe ne hl te 
Gdikiras appear to have 20 ‘outbern 
{orm in favour of Rishi-geras. Among other points of 
Inert we ae timid of a, aria 
ivileges of the youngest son, ail the propitiation 
of mhen who die unmurri The details Feoorded. fa 
Teapeet of the Rornchina. or Koravas, as the elder name 
‘Would ser to have been, give tise to a suspicion of 
om connection in the distant past ttwecn thaw fall 
fd the Korie (i Rorgras) of the ill nd unate 
tracts of the Santija and Jashpur States, in the 
cast comer of the Central Provinces, whence they ave 
Sproat into Mirsipar and alarm snd small les, 
Thin the fringes of the hills in adjoining districts 
Want of care in editing is very woticeable in the came 
of the botanical names of trees and, plants. To cite 
‘ly three out of many iataneen, om p33 te date-pal 
(Phionis sytocatria) called Borwellegthurefera 2ahuri- 
Jena), which ia a teow bolonging to a entirely diferent 
‘rier; om p. 123 Paypalwm incomes Paslupam; andl on 
Msbera Ovalam becomes Céberetallum. The 
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minute account of local usage that is to be found any- 
‘here: ‘ut no thoanes of origin. Unfortunately their 
descendants have heard of Morgan, Maclennan, and the 
rest, usually by the time they have gone out of fashion 
in their own country. The nsult is that. their work 
owes the objectivity of the ancient literature. Like 
many others, the present work dilutes valuable facts 
‘with inferior imitations of European speculations con- 
femming exogamy, sept and clan, totomun, Aryans, 


TEven so the work compares favourably with many 
arypean accounts which give us the author's impres- 
sions, rather than the evidence. Mr. Karandikar, i the 
foune of long aid involved argunsnt, gives ws useful 
‘anc tabs of camsisty, which han srangely received 
itl attention, though 1 plays an important par in 
{he confuct bebween weal al prnctice, teedition and 
‘new conditions. India em land Of extreme conmorentive 
lralism and thorough-going opportunian; nce 
probably plays a greater part. ther even 

than in Europe. Phas "it ia usual cuttom of commen 
“ators and. Nibandhur writers that they will not 
& dineetly” condemn a rule given by, the. anciente— 

© geen when they disagree with it. ‘They will either 
= the role with such provisions as will reider 
‘the ‘original text almost. inoperative, or they will 
place the rule under Kalivarjaye (things not tobe 
im ‘the Kali age): who i 

interested Yo sce ow man exerts hie ingenuity: to 
reconcile theory with practice will find mteresting 
imtances anil ran compare them with the casuistry of 














“The CGtavames, ‘Tranlted by Withelo Giger, ond 
ante octen tan Sogo ty Mee. M. 
128 Sent ea SES 
eatin: “Digot pela ell Te 
Saccy by thong ipo Port Lye ees 
Wasnt tae Saas Pre ech Par 
a Reet ne asa ee 
archaclopy tlace Lion whias tke Govecsnet of Coto 
pa ghee g hegre gg ey 
Pop Beige ger epee 
<u oR ma Sed 
Ee ones ae maaan oT 
Se aren ae eeetes ey 
i ee 
ga een Ad 
Ey ee rile Soe tere 














po means unfortunate, for it has 


by 
enabled Prot. Geiger to wii the ress attained 
of workers (A. M. ieee 


the interval by an active ge 





‘of genealogice 

Goma chat hae ales. fom the 
beginning. ‘The ‘whole chronological scheroo. i reat. 
josted. “A concise introduction discuss inter alia 
the erably of the Celaeanea ad the confit ot 





fete, ego, ‘adiitraten, warfare, hana, 
‘social life, ete-s an § 
‘oer ‘end. sci ‘mao eplints 
Fares scholarhip ia critica 
ks Uratzoot of tnt topoprepy an ante es 
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of Caplom, With tho cloely: aaociated history and soo 
fray South Tn ei hoa one a he 
Seeniuely imaequainted with work hat hat recent! 
‘been done in that fiold. ! 

Mrs. Rickmers’ rendering of tho original Geran, 
part from one or two. tifingslipn, is clear and 

matic, A general index would Have bec useful 
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for it is not too easy to track sown any. particular 
item in the 47 paues of special indices. But all will 
fagreo that Prof. Geiger and thoso who have assisted 
him are to be congratulated on the production, at an 
astonishingly low price, of the most important work 
‘that has yet been published on Ceylon. 

F. J, RICHARDS, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sackeloth and Ashes. 


iinTo on arte on‘ Fantog, Ja the Breptopntia 
of We Sent Settee we "AS stent as 
Bowral int aie ta che aan momen 128 
fetelg inns ap eae ig 
Spiga gia bre Mpaati bey 
BP coin ake lag toperes or his lnwaticions 
Be set eee nae tor hs alos, 
Mo an gman fT rms 
Iai semap an enininennvaratnd 
SN ciel sox eae siate nice 
Tulane Shiay bapa wittn pero af quiemnee wa 
Posse aay ginning emer 
ar tao is ase tt Watson Iancrtag ooo 
See cet ceen at ter seamen Bo oe 
ad ks Ott Retna a tnlg to sontnon for 
dian wie areeinrcuormommeereotnne 
Machen in seeopein wie can doceaed os 
Se oe TPA te wre hal pessoal 
Taeee cl a tr oe eter ete a 
Pesitg tras f cota'of utter ats ova ie 
Theat te ike reanation ater dnt, 

Se ee ean ts aa aoncaied 
Parcs oe once oF octet ge cs 
De ceee be ling ts cat th ir 
eee Ba aS oh i oop 
Peete te haha the esetet af Yeap ox lee 
in aackeloth and ashes seoms again to- be that of 
Bea Reterasas al ecko ota ly 
[pai Pagraeey em nyrp rear tmyced 
Shs ta, hat ben arn wih ery 
waa Concent) cy 
Mgr! ack, 

Pee ps enw inay te eet tees 
Neen and aes tas sochaath renal the 
Sic eovc beat eit ie bes 
yee coe 
Set Sik sonsad ty toes ps ky 
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Oat ashes may very well 
‘This ia stigaestod by 
re on * Musamnification 







haven significance of 
{he ate Ben Mary avin’ 
Md Cremation 

“Mies Lavin no 
dead wore mummified Arse and cremated. nftorwats, 
this was\dono in the elle! that, while snummification 
fostore the body eration roanizaatd it. that eneo, 
Reksioth would ‘symbolize smummiieation, an asbos 


cremation. 
Tn the much-odited writings of tho Old Testament, 
of course, » now idea has entered, but the old ides is 
Rok entirely effaced. If ‘sackcloth’ and ashes’ eame to 
th identified with exprensons of sorrow and sinful, 
thoy still symbolized & turing or returning to a new lito, 
for this is the meaning of repentance. And the old idea 
was carried over into the New Testament, where to 
Fopent in sackeloth and ashes (Maith xi, 21, Lovke x, 13) 

into bo roady to entor upon a now life. 
MAURICE A, CANNEY. 








Sm,—Tho Aitareys Brukmana 1, 3, in describing: the 
proliminary consecration (dikea) prescribes that, after 
Fobing, the consecrated should retire to a hut. Fasting 


isnot actually mentioned, but ho has to remain from 
suntise fo sunset in the hut, and may not be spoken to. 
h clonched fists like an embryo. Tho hut 
‘tho womb, and his robes with the placenta, 
‘of quivacenoe, with the implied fast, is b 
























‘Bin, Als. A. Aiyappan's useful lettor in yo 
ine af March (AS 90) would be moms wate t 190 
teresa erg entree 
foisted titan or te Sot sn 

eer tren ee reece y ears arty 
with soveral brothers in our senso of the word. That 
Todt wnt, oon ater 

ivanlty may bere Woes Apparcly warn 
nie ie om arg, Warne mae an 
tear dean remain hime tg chants 
Metin kh he ones ces 

Be nicecates ae at feo mpl ecniigy be 
Seetbeg decent eee 

My cobtrery on ilaraatis im dala oe 

Bs ae ee sapere eens ak 
Sends asters eet. by oer scat 
Sate eenepees as stor ah tee 
Cigeiies Sim oer oa Me ene we hase 
Reet Se peel Genel ass nae 
cease ay tie canes ed ae 
wes la ecelones a nstoees ant ian ite woe 
ey evioait “tire bonaine bara unt aes ey 
Eis MM WOeaRE, 











‘The industries of Sinanth Max, 1932, 8,70. 
Sina aaxe tae aoe ake, Head Mot takes 
Cocoa tse compere FY) 
SE Sin autopar han sopeer Mas 1088 6 
Py pcr geen cenr cerry eter perma 
tehice wero rondo fh ny bole, whieh doe nok ela to 
Po areas ate coe ina earee ries ) 
3ie, Wo. Bal (wid abo ronpenable for al te Mes 
testnna)y with nome suggesticos bythe ABbS Bewal 
Fe ae tintaae cnr and. Resor, Darton 
Baa ave hee Sead btn i aunoee ot 
tho A Bro and Pore Ter de Charan 
Marais Wonquetenaia tion ues hence a auntie 
wwero detinitely flaked by human beingn. 
ia tot big on cour= of pabcation 
in tho ‘Bulla of the Geloycol Surey of Chinas the 
iatement tm hn th meme oh a he 
Genounta Rexcersh Laboratory ars eaeaiinl ngonrent 
Crete incace bevale Inprctation of ine evidence 
Taka uot Bro cect the suctoente ct atom eran 
Se aeonarepeusctuny are apt so cach keene ober 
‘olaims rogarding the bono and born material, snd are 
liseiial Minus liay one saloetiy So he sates 
Meet toa Uoing of nsepe tepiocerne ie 
Ma aaeate On tie 
forint. that the’ wulocbeal wed ‘ 
Totetasta found’ ln'sarntasan Col, eve 
about as primitive as it can be. It is the simplest kind 
cen pe net pe rao fdas ea arp 
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evidence that Sinanthropue deliberately st to, work to 
fashion pieces of quartz or qunrtete into definite foram. 
‘The shape ot the too! made hy him waa ewentially that 
GT the orginal pebble with w alight wmoxat of Making 
{0 provide's cutting adgs. Tt soema to be desirable to 
thao. elowr the conndoration that whereas all com: 
potent observers sro have raaroined the material mrs 
eho he ray of the ta working thre J fom 
Mtanimity an oie jon: 

ELLIOT SMITH. 





Vernacular Plant Names. 

Sitaein: Masy 1080, 2%, Me. WH Pura 
TED scecke tte ar meee ere: tone 
the 


Names) as a poaaible solution to the Migrations of 
lynosinns.. 

TT have compiled the accompanying table of xome of 
the planta in general use throughout the Pacifle Islands, 








Comranarn 
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pi imetvon Melanesian, dials rom the eiiah 
jomnon Islands, passing theo jow Britain, 
‘Now Guinea (the two Rarud slinlocts are those of native, 
sitmated over 100 miles from the soa coast), Admiralty 
Tnlands and. the Micronosian dinkeets in the Carotines, 
Tadrone and Polew. 

"The word niu (coconut), oF & contraction thereof, 
‘appears to bo the moat widely. used, extending from 
South Malaita, throngh New Britain (where it appear 
generally throughout the North Coast of that island), 
{tnd tho Aduiralty: Islands until it reaches Yap in the 
Cirolines. ‘The word #0 (augur cane) similarly has an 
extensive 


‘Neither af thowe words ia 90 
aa Tima, donoting the numeral 
fall dlaloot contained in tho comparative table—with, 

fof No. 4—as woll na in five Papuan 
tT know of. : 
, l, GORDON-THOMAS. 










vr TANI, 


























































Coxon fugue Botet | Set 
Dinloot. (palm), | Bamboo. | Cate, | Yam, Nut. | Potato, . 
1, Boyomay tetaxon 
Malaita (row Baila) |i | nh tal 
tg) fala |e oy 
BS a Si Sie ere 
Galena (Wa 
lain lias | ame vu 
sow foe Sarva noctore in vata 
ermine} | aber Hinata nusia 
Yate (Bogut | ne on mand 0 
‘Baka (Pororan) | huil toh pow wal kumnour: Le 
fai) | hal ‘ch you |mans | Karan 
Aolynlno @apon) | nun ‘oh Bite [er | Keone 
Baie sata) 2s | hey toh ties im | Rumour 
(ifanabas) | hala ‘en fas [10k | tumour 
‘oiugnvie Caan | warey ‘eh Pom | tok | kunoue 
3. Nie Bueranes 
(Blasiche Bay) = {lame | Kae up mo wudu | bot | kenukan 
tically) >< Yana | alana 
Gena 2) fou [vit | a tart 
(Iboki) = = = wo wri mal bow sitiveth 
(Warinl) ~~ ork 
© Shape apo) nl ings | ipeup | bude | mat 
ape (saga) aie 18 singe | iat 
Rawn Kivor Atembio) ‘Mahacwrn | or ome | iia 
ps Sha oe | npn 
& Avummaury tani 
(Muu) = {nln | bonito patandodo ma | bal bu 
6, Canons taxon 
aoa to Yc — Jaten Yaa || manga 
oon TER |e |e] tho. Neti feta 
ves) the Se fone fae Pane 
(Uluthi) - = woth = | ath 
Woe ae ino |roequtt” doo) | | pat 
Lavnowe (Mariana). = jan’ |tupo:. ago | ome 
Hoos limes abel fon an bee rag pe a ; 




















Rference.—Beitish Admiralty Sailing: Direotions, Vol. 


I, Fifth Eaition, 1921, for Nos, 1, 6, 7 and. 
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OSSUARIES IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
‘The Nicobar Islands. With Plate E. Bonington. 


Ossuary Practices in the Nicobars, with particular reference to the practice of keeping the skull of an 
ancestor on or in a life-size wooden body on the islands of Teressa and Bompoka. By (. J. 


Bonington. 133 

‘Daring the recent tour of the Census Party in the Nicobars a hitherto unrecorded ossuary. 
practice was brought to light on the islands of Bompoka and ‘Teressa in the Central Group. 

After death, a man of Teressa is buried with the top of his head pointing west and he lies on 
his back with his legs pointing towards the east, ‘ A soul figure in the form of w post is then placed 
over the grave, which grave is covered with cloth, and general belongings of the deceased such as 
spears, ornaments, silver wire, spoons, in fact all his personal property, as well ax the head-dress of 
his wife worn on festive oocasions, and the skulls of pigs which he had killed (hung up in his lifetime 
as ornaments within his hut). It is customary for all relatives and friends to attend the funeral and 

pieces of cloth in which to swathe the dead. tno shadows 

spirits) of the attendants shall fall into the grave. In the case of individuals without 
near kindred the body is pluced as soon as possible in a half canoe, and hung by fibre ropes on a pole 
supported by two trees, in a communal ossuary, in the jungle by the seashore, The body is then left 
to rot, and in time owing to the breaking up of the canoy, falls to the ground which is covered with the 
skulls and bones of many generations and there it stays. (See Fig, 3.) 

Several months oF in some eases years after the burial of the deceased, the remains are disinterred, 
and in the event of his having been a revered personage, the skull is placed in the life-size wooden 
body which is either in a sitting or standing posture (see Fig. 2). ‘The body is hollow and is fitted 
‘a door at the back, the remaining bones of the deceased being placed within. his figure is kept within 
the hut of the nearest relative of the deceased. ‘The bones of less important people are kept in little 
hollowed log-coffins about 1 foot in diameter and 3 feet long. ‘These receptacles are stacked around, 
the walls (see Fig. 1), as many as ten being observed in one particular hut, as well as a female figure 
with a human skull as her head. ‘This was the mother of the present head man, who had been a 
mailuna or witch doctor. At meal times it is customary to place food such as young coconuts and 
Pig before the wooden figures whose spirits are supposed to dwell in the figure. After a period which 
sometimes covers ten years, during which timo the pig stock of the community has considerably 
increased, a large feast is held and the bones of the less important people preserved in the little 
receptacles described above, are thrown into the common ossuary near the village. ‘The form of 
interment described above is current through the Central and Southern groups. 

‘The nearest parallels geographically to the practices of keeping the skull of an ancestor i 
wooden hody are to be found in the Naga Hills and in Melanesia. Dr. Hutton in hia * 
“two tours in the tn-administered area east of the Naga Hills (4.8.2, Memoirs, Vol. XI, No, 1, 
pages 1-72 (1920)), describes two practices which only survive in a few trans-frontier villages, amon 
the men of * Ukha and the Angain Nagas.’ ‘The effigies are very much of the same nature, the body 
being disposed of in a similar manner slung on four stakes about five feet above the ground outside 
the village, ‘The effigies are supposed to provide especially for the accommodation of the soul of 
the deceased, in the same manner as found on Teresa and Borpoka, where they are daily fed as 
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described above. In a footnote Dr. Hutton cites examples in the Pacific where “ wooden. effigies 
“are used as abodes for the soul” quoting Frazer The Belief in Immortality and Codrington’s 
‘Melanesians, ‘The effigies of Bompoka and Teresss serve expressly as habitations for the soul of the 
deceased rather than as memorials, but Iwas unable to ascertain whether the head or skull served 
‘us the actual location of the soul. Dr. Hutton, to whom I am indebted for many suggestions and an 
excellent thumb-nail etching of the efigy, is of opinion that the practice is essentially Melanesian 
rather than Munda and suggests the existence of a strong Melanesian element in the Nicobars in 
spite of their Mon language. In the J.R.A.J., Vol. LXT; 1931, Mr. H. I. Hogbin, in his article on the 
“Tribal ceremonies of Cugtong Java (Solomon Islands),’ page 36, describes the tug-of-war which 
takes place between the blood relatives of the dead man and his relatives by marriage. ‘This ceremony, 
which in some respects resembles a Burmese ‘ Pongi byan,’ is also very similar to the Car Nicobarese 
‘custom, in which case the coffin is placed in a large racing canoe, and a violent tug-of-war ensues 
between teams of men pulling on earioes hundred fect in length. C.J. BONINGTON. 


Sociology. Raglan. 

‘The Origin of Cruelty. By the Right Honourable Lord Raglan. 

134 In J. I, 1929, vol. LIX, on page 188, Dr. Réheim attributes the institutions of 
circumcision and castrated priests to the struggles of the old and young men in the “primal 

horde,” and says that in the “ bestial pre-human castration would be the lot of those who were 

“ vanquished in the * struggle.’ ” 

His position is typical of that adopted by psycho-analysts on such questions, and is, in my 
opinion, a completely false one. Animals are callous, but never cruel, and by cruelty I mean 
torture, mutilation, or the deliberate infliction of pain. What does Dr. Réheim suppose was in the 
mind of the “ bestial pre-human ” when he inflicted this mutilation ? Was it the idea of punish- 
ment, or was it the idea of preventing a possible recurrence of the struggle! Both these ideas are 
quite foreign to animal psychology. To the male animal his rival is an obstacle and nothing more. 
‘When death or flight removes the obstacle it is promptly forgotten, and attention turned to the 
female. Does Dr. Réheim believe that gorillas castrate each other! 

Similarly, the carnivorous animal, in the pursuit of its prey, has only one idea, to kill it, that 
is to say, to make it available for food, as speedily as possible. The domestic kitten is an apparent 
exception, but in reality it regards the mouse as it would s ball, and does not mutilate it or even 
injure it. If we followed Dr. Réheim we should expect the cat to bite off the mouse’s feet before 
passing it on to her kittens, 

‘Now if animals are not cruel, man could not have derived his cruelty from his animal ancestors; 
it must have come from another source, and if we trace cruelty through the ages, we find that it 
invariably has its sources, either certainly or probably, in magical or religious beliefs or practices. 
In short, all cruelty is of ritual origin. 

Rites are sometimes described as ceremonies intended to commemorate past events in the 
history of the race (Dr. Réheim calls them ‘dramatic rehearsals"), but there is no explanation as 
to why people should be at such pains to commemorate real or supposed occurrences in their savage 
past, and I believe this view to be incorrect. ‘The sole object of ritual is by magical means to 
confer some benefit on, or avert some calamity from, those by whom, or on whose behalf, the ritual 
is performed. 

Rites may come to be associated with some real or mythical magician, or when their original 
purpose has been forgotten may be attributed to some historical event, and may thus acquire a 
pscudo-commemorative character, but there can be no doubt that they are usually much older than 
Finesse tinertne he eastioed 

conclude then that all eruelty had its origin in magical rites intended to confer benefits on 
or avert calamities from those by or for whom they were performed. In other words, early man 
‘was “cruel only to be kind,” if not to the vietim, at any rate to the community. 

T have been led to this conclusion largely by the fact that among the Lotuko of the Southern 

Sudan, the tribe which I know best, eruelty is practically unknown. Homicide is fairly common, 
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but always means a short, sharp death at the spearpoint, and blows are, of course, given in anger, 
but there is no mutilation of the sexual organs, and torture in any form is unheard of. I once heard 
a story of how the men of a certain village caught a corn-stealer, and were so angry that they piled 
dry cornstalks on him and burnt him to death, but it was described to me as an unparalleled event. 
‘Human sacrifice onee formed part of the rain-making ceremonies, but was long ago commuted to a 
slight cut on the ear of the victim, who had to belong to a particular clan. A sham fight forms 
part of the initiation ceremonies, but the initiates are not mutilated or maltreated. Children are 
always treated kindly. 

Now it is impossible to suppose that the Lotuko are farther removed from tho “ bestial pre- 
human" than the people of Europe, and it is difficult on Dr, Réheim’s theory to account for the 
fact that some races have preserved a vivid recollection of the “struggles in the primal horde,” 
while others have forgotten them. The Lotuko, in my opinion, are less cruel than some other 
races simply because their magical beliefs and rites happen to have developed in a Iess cruel manner. 
Let us now see if we can trace these cruel rites to their source. 

It is a beliof of tho Bushmen that the evil spirit of disease can be charmed into a finger, and 
if that finger be then amputated the patient will be cured. Prof. Sollas (Ancient Hunters) finds 
reason to believe that the sme rite was practised in paleolithic Europe. It is possible that in 
this finger we have the prototype of human sacrifice, Human sacrifice, or traces of it, are found 
almost all over tho world, and it has been directly or indirectly the cause of more eruelty than any 
other practice. In the more primitive cultures it is used sparingly, and is usually unaccompanied 
by torture, except when, for example, it comes to be believed that the vietim’s tears affect the 
rainfall, With the advance of culture we find that it is in some places abandoned, while in others 
the gods demand an increasing number of vietims. It was left to the Romans to degrade it from 
rite to a spectacle, and there can be little doubt that the gladiatorial shows, which were ritual in 
origin, had a lastingly demoralising effect. 

‘Barly and widespread as human sacrific is, it is yet impossible to connect it with the pre-human, 
Nobody, so far as I know, has ventured to assort that animals offer sacrifice, and it is the Romans, 
rather than the apes, whom we must blame for the cruelties of Europe. ‘The Nordic races also offered 
human sacrifices, and the earlier races, in their fortiity rites, practised human sacrifice hy burning, 
as Miss Murray has shown. To these latter rites we can safely trace the fires of the 
Inquisition. 

‘The next form of cruelty that I shall mention is torture, This is sometimes a part of the ritual 
of sacrifice, and at others is connected with the belief that a criminal, by confessing, makes himself 
responsible for his own death, and his ghost is then less dangerous. The tortures inflicted on 
themselves by monks, dervishes and other fanaties aro obviously of a ritual character. It could be 
shown, I think, that the chastisements inflicted on offenders can all be derived from one or other 
of these sources. 

Revenge is the cause of much eruclty. Do we inherit the spirit of revenge from the pre- 
human? It is most unlikely. There is no doubt that animals attack those who have injured 
them, and from whom they fear a repetition of the injury, but that they cherish thoughts of revenge 
is unproved and highly improbable, Every child knows the story of the elephant and the tailor, 
ut Sanderson, in his Wild Beasts of India, shows its absurdity. 

‘That primmval man practised revenge is also unlikely. All that we can infer as to his activities 
leads us to suppose that they were purely utilitarian, ‘To impose danger or hardship upon oneself 
in order to injure someone else without hope of profit cannot be a natural idea, 

‘Tho idea of revenge is, in my view, derived from the blood-feud, which is a ritual observance 
connected with ancestor worship and the fear of ghosts, 

Cruelty to children is common in Europe, and unknown in Central Africa. ‘The probable 
reason is that it is connected with religious ideas, such as purgatory and penance, which are unknown 
to savages. 

‘There is one other phenomenon which, in some cases, at any rate, comes under the head of 
cruelty, and must therefore be mentioned; I refer to sadism, Dr. Havelock Ellis (Studies, III, 184) 
saya“... the starting-point of tho whole group of manifestations must be found in the essential 
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“ facts of courtship among primitive human societies.” Yet the evidence which he adduces does 
not seem to justify this conclusion. We should expect to find these manifestations commonest 
among the most primitive savages, and decreasing ax culture increases. ‘The very reverse, however, 
‘appears to be the case, ‘The manifestations, in all their forms, are more common among the 
civilized than the savage, and in their more extreme forms are peculiar to western civilization. 
Tt seems probable, then, that they are one of the consequences of repression, and that they are 
merely morbid imitations of such acts of violence as are most frequently witnessed, discussed or 
depicted in the countries where they ate reported. 

Pictures of martyrdom, infernoes and so forth are a common feature of religious art, £0 
common that they have not been taken into account, I believe, however, that their effect upon all 
children is considerable, and upon those with a tendency to neurosis or sexual abnormality is 
sufficient to account for most of the manifestations described by Dr. Ellis. Why should we have 
to go back to a hypothetical primitive man to get ideas of biting, fettering, flogging or hanging, when 
we can see them represented on the walls of our schoolrooms ? 

‘The alleged “ natural” cruelty of children is the result of environmental suggestion. ‘The 
small boy, who has been accustomed to seeing the dogs rationed, is “ sorry for the poor little lion 
in the corner, because it hasn't got a Christian to eat!” He goes home and bites his little sister, 
and his conduct is attributed by our psychologists toa “ subconscious reversion to the print 

‘To return to circumcision and the castration of priests. Mr. Briffault, in The Mothers, 
suggests that the former is a ritual imitation of defloration, and the latter a stage in the transference 
of the priesthood from women to men. He arrives at these conclusions by the comparative method, 
and, whether they are correct or not, it is by this method that the truth is to be sought, and not by 
arbitrarily attributing to the * bestial pre-human ” ideas and practices which are utterly unknown 
both among men and among animals. RAGLAN, 


























Europe : Prehistoric. Blake Whelan. 
Time-Sequence of European Prehistoric Industries. By C. Blake Whelan. 
135. eet represented by the subjoined table (p. 110), prepared two years ago and 
since amplified in some minor details, is in no sense an arbitrary scheme first fitted upon » 
group of local or limited data and subsequently projected to embrace the material of prehistoric 
archwology. On the contrary, as this has seemed to me the archwologist’s besetting sin, T have 
endeavoured to avoid it. ‘Thus, while the majority of the individual correlations are not new, the 
synthesis offered rests upon confirmatory evidence from every quarter of the European field, 
and I put it forward in the hope that, when meeting with the usual concentration of fashionable 
hostility, it may also serve to stimulate unbiassed criticism and induce similar applications of recent 
‘as well as older research. 

Since it suggests a viewpoint rather than develops a thesis, the scheme needs little supplementary 
explanation. The relative durations of the epochs follow mainly the system of Penck and Briickner, 
‘as modified by Dr. H. F, Osborn, and depend upon the respective descents of the Alpine snowline 
‘and extent of interglacial erosion, ‘The figures are, however, intimately associated with anthropological, 
archeological, and stratigraphical considerations. If anything has emerged from the remarkable 
achievements of the East Anglian school it is that, as compared with the enormous stretches of glacial 
and interglacial time during which the humanoid races passed by stages of well-nigh infinite monotony 
from one small cultural gain to another, the so-called * Upper Paleolithic’ period is but as yester- 
day. Even. now this salient fact is insufficiently stressed and appreciated, and the failure to do so 
is responsible for much ambiguity and error. It is, for instance, more than time that concerted 
action was taken by English and Continental societies to suppress such misnomers as * Upper 
Paleolithic’ and ‘Neolithic’ and substitute a nomenclature which would reveal rather than 
disguise the true position and relatively brief tenure of the cultures indicated. While the adoption by 
archwology of the term * Neanthropic’ has much tocommend it, the evidence of the Lloyd's skull 
and the recent East Aftiean Expedition will probably preclude its application to the post-Wirmian 
industries alone, and it may, therefore, be better to adhere in each ease to the name more generally 
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taken for the industry from the Continental type-station. ‘The short-lived culture of the megalithic 
‘peoples, referred to in my system as ‘ Neolithic,’ would then be expressly assigned to the race and 
‘period whence it came. 

‘The rejection anew of the East Anglian school’s correlation, St, Acheul/Mindel-Riss, with its 
sequel, is fundamental to the scheme here advanced. It has long been recognized that the deposits 
of the earliest British ice-sheots were reassorted beyond recognition by succeeding glaciations, and 
that this is true of the Mindel tills, followed as they were in these islands by at least two major 
ice-sheets, can hardly be effectively denied. Add to this probability the argument from the advanced 
technique, hitherto unexplained, of the St. Acheul artifacts, its apparent coalescence with at least 
‘one phase of the Early Mousterian, and the likelihood of a vastly longer evolution of the Clielles 
industry from eolithio beginnings, and the case becomes stronger still. While there is much to be 
said for according the Levallois technique independent cultural status, or for attaching it to the 
Clactonian stem, I have preferred to leave it for the present with the Upper Acheulean.* T have also 
disregarded for more than one reason the much-canvassed objection, on the ground of lag, to any 
suggestion of the contemporaneity of cultures throughout Europe. Where offered in respect of the 
interglacial industries, the magnitude of their relative durations effectually disposes of such a denial. 
‘The evidence which we possess of the course of post-glacial developments, in so far as it supports the 
probability: of retarded dispersion and. the ultimate survival of cultures at the perimeter, does not 
invalidate a general scheme. 

‘The Late Glacial phases are perhaps least understood,and in this respect the Irish researches with 
which I have recently been associated, and hope shortly to evaluate, are proving, despite infantile 
suspicion of all Irish evidence, especially valuable, In conjunction with the Scandinavian discoveries 
of A. Nummedal, the work of E. Octobon in France, and of C. Absolon in Moravia, they offer some 
prospect of a complete post-Glicial industrial succession at the perimeter of the culture wayes, and 
convincing evidence of the persistence of ‘Upper Paleolithic’ technique down to ‘ Neolithic’ 
times. There is, however, more than one uncut page in the record of North European events between 
Biihl and Daun, and we may perhaps expect the unexpected. One such surprise, of which a hint is 
discernible in the Trish deposits of this long period, may prove to be the presence of a crude and atypio 
flint industry so far removed from ‘Upper Palwolithic ” technique as to suggest the survival of a 
primitive race pushed north to Ireland and Scandinavia by racial pressure along the seaboard and 
the great river valleys, and perhaps in some measure responsible for the extraordinary Lower Palieo- 
lithic forms of the Asturian. Southward, the later Magdalenian}—including Azilian and microlithic 
( evolved Capsian ’) elements—is seen to. be a series of adaptations within a continuous if declini 
cultural history, debased by increasingly adverse conditions, and interrupted at length by Mediterranean 
penetration from coast and river with a final rapid dispersion of the Campignian, megalithic and 
bronze civilizations. 
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* On the authority of the Abbé Brouil the evidence of 
Crayford, Upper Summertown—Radley Terrace, the 
‘similar sequence of Montiéres and the well-known torn- 
perate bods of Menchocourt between two Lovalloislovels, 
‘combines to place this industry within the period Risa) 
Riss:Worm/Warm I. ‘Technieal peculiarities such as 
sian of ‘flake, absence of implomental retouch, and 
flaking angle, havo further led the Abbé Breuil to 
distinguish three separate industries among the early 
flake implementa—sub-Crag, Clacton, Levallois—as 
distinct from the contemporancous industries & bifuces 
land the skilfully retouched and smaller flakes of aub- 
sequent Mousterian tradition. ‘Tho Achouloan tradition 
continues in the Micoquien. This view, which appears 
ta be supported by the trend of fresh evidence and is of 
‘reat archmological importance, contrasts with the earlier 
‘classification of much of this material as pre- and proto- 








Mousterian, In any future assoaumont of tho relat 

these cultures in the ylacial xequense—anv 
ach is happily associated with a distinctive fauna—much 
‘may depond upon the application of Dr. Simpaon's 
recent atiggestion that pairs of glaciations with relative 
short but temperate intervals thetween the unite of each 
‘air will be found separated by longer interglacial periods 
‘of dey cold climate, Brouil's latost views on the terrace 
‘chronology of tiie Thames, togather with thoso expressed 
generally by Monghin and Denizot, and the revised 
Opinions of Prof. Boswell on the East Anglian glacial 
seties, point to the necessity for an open rind in these 
eritioal matters. 

The term *Magdalenian ’ is here given its wider 
and more generally accepted connotation, in which 
it is not confined to the industry of southwest 
France. 
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TIME-SEQUENCE OF EUROPEAN PREHISTORIC INDUSTRIES 
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* The iaolated indices hore given do no more than exemplify the trend of confirmatory evidence, 


+ The St. Acheul and proto-Mousteran industries evolved throughout this interglacial, the dividing lino between 
the contemporary phases Yning geogrepial and, porhapa, epeciie: am 
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I offer no apology for my adoption of the Penck-Briickner nomenclature, as on this occasion 
follow so distinguished a glaciologist as Professor J. Kaye Charlesworth, not long since numbered. 
among my crities for such temerity. C. BLAKE WHELAN. 


[This communication was received from the author in November, 1930, but has been delayed 
by the difficulty of reproducing the table on the narrower page then printed.—Fd, Max.) 











Papua: Pottery. Haddon. 
[A Prehistoric Sherd from the Mailu district, Papua. By A.C. Haddon, So.D., PRS. 


1n 1014 the Rev. W. J. V. Savile kindly gave me a potsherd which he found behind Woworo 4 3 
Villago, on the mainland north of Mailu Island. Tt is now in the Museum of Archwology a 
Ethnology, Cambridge (1916, 143, 290). It is a fragment of the rim of what was certainly a large 
pot. It is very hard, the closely compacted clay is of a buff colour but reddish on the outer surface, 
and is $-10 mm, thick. ‘The edge is stepped and the decoration consists of three rows of triangular 
punch-marks, evidently made by in 
pressions of a stick cut into a pyramidal 
t; a roughly incised xigeag, of 
which the lower triangles have hnd a 
piece of clay scraped out and a row 
of depressions that appear to have bee 
made by a finger. ‘The photograph 
was taken by Mr. T. A. G 
Strickland, 



































Mr. Saville says: * “Inland from 

* the shores of Amazon Bay I havo 
found bits of pottery bearing 
different patterns from those of the 
* Mailu, And the Maia man tells 
that long ago there were people 
who were potters, but 
© that he ‘finished them off.’ Perhaps 
he wanted the pot monopoly, as well 
‘as their skulls.” He gives n detailed 
account of the present-day Mail 
pottery with numerous illustrations of 
the patterns and thei He 
ye (p. 143) that “Mailu Islanders, 
‘or mainland people who have 
“ emigrated from Mailu, are the only 
* potters, and only Mailu island clay 
“ je used, in spite of the fact that much better cla 
isited villages “which still mostly cook their food by heated stones, though 
“through their nearest coast neighbours, Mailn pottery is more and more fin 
Mailu designs are scratched on the unbaked clay and differ entire! 
sherd, which is another example of the prehistoric pottery of New Guinea. Of this old pottery there 
are two main varieties of decoration in Papua :—(1) that of the north coast and (2) that of Dauko 
(fisher Island), an uninhabited coral island, about four miles from Port Moresby. 
(1) North Coast.—A very large number of sherds from Rainu (Wanigela) at the mouth of the 
‘Wakioki River, Collingwood Bay, were given by Mr. A.W. Monckton to the British Mnseum in 1905. 
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* In Unknown New Guinea, London, 1926, p. 21. 
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He says :* “ In some excavations carried out by the mission and natives at Rainu, in Collingwocd Bay, 
“an interesting discovery was made of an old village site of n forgotten people, and « quantity of 
“broken and ancient pottery found, of curious and unique design and shapes. The pottery was 
“ much superior to any now made or in use, and there is no tradition or record of the people by 
“whom it was made (p, 33). These have been fully described and well illustrated by C. G. 
Scligman and. A. Joyce. ‘They say that from the fragments it is clear that the vessels were mainly 
‘of large size, and the sides average about 10mm, in thickness; the pottery is hard, often extremely 
hard, and usually shows a reddish or black exterior. Most. of the pots wero either large bowls or 
shallow circular dishes, some encircled with a broad, flat lip. ‘Tho majority of the pots have a lip of 
varied form surrounding the rim. Where there is no rim, there are frequently handles also of varied 
form, which are sometimes vertical. ‘The ornament is extremely varied, and is chiefly incised or 
impressed; the most frequent designs are punch-marks, spirals, concentric ares and circles, string 
pattern, groups of straight lines arranged in triangles, meander patterns, and so forth. Occasionally 
‘ rigeag is obtained in relief by means of a series of triangular impressions, The most striking form 
of ornament is that obtained by means of open work. Another form of decoration is represented by 
applied circles, meanders, and bands; these applied bands may be plain or indented. This also 
characterizes the modern’ pottery of the district, ‘Three necks of bottle-shaped vases were found 
mud by coiling process; no vessels with necks are made or used in Papua. Other specimens were 
figured by '. A. Joycet and compared with prehistoric pottery of the Stone Age found in ancient 
shell-heaps and residential sites in Japan ; the resemblances are very remarkable. E. W. P. Chinnery§ 
refers to these and other prehistoric finds in his Stone-rcork and Goldfields in British New Guinea. 
‘Tho Rev. A. K. Chignell| says tho sherds were found at Rainu in a series of mounds 10 or 12 feet high 
and from 60 to 100 fect in length; he gave many specimens to the British Museum in 1912 from 
Maurin, about two miles inland; they also came from mounds. ‘The Rev, P. J. Money] gave a large 
number of similar fragments to the Australian Museum, Sydney, in 1905, 0. Finsch** refers to the 
finds at Collingwood Bay and gives a very poor illustration (Fig. 367). 

Dr. R. Bich has given to the Naturhistorischen Hofmuseum, Wien, a number of sherds tht he 
collected at Wanigela in 1906. He describes the pottery and gives illustrations of 19 sherds. He 
gives tho size of those refuse heaps as about 1-8m, (5 feet) high, probably & m. (18 feet) and was told 
about 200 m, (66-67 feet) long. He considers that this pottery belonged to a people of higher culture 
than that: of the present natives of New Guinea; they came by sea and penetrated inland—a view 
which Chinnery has elaborated. ‘There are a fow other references to this pottery in various journals 
but without any further information. 

©. W. Do Vist? figures and describes two sherds which Captain F. R. Barton gave to the 
Queensland Muscum, Brisbane. ‘They were suspended as charms from the necks of men who 
belonged to distinot tribes resident in the mountains on the head-water of the Musa river, in the far 
hinterland of Collingwood Bay. ‘The pottery is similar to the prehistoric pottery of Collingwood Bay 
and each pieoe has « handle representing respectively the two main types of handles, 

E. W. P. Chinnery has seen numerous fragments of pottery ornamented with incised and impressed 
designs that were unearthed near Gona village, close to the mouth of the Giriwu River, Holnicote 
Bay (Le. p. 275), which doubtless are of this type. 

Dr. Margarete Schurig§§ was informed by Herr Ettling that decorated sherds were found about 
1907 in the vicinity of East Cape, though pottery is no longer made in that district, but no details 
are given. 

(2) Dauko—The fragments of pottery collected by Seligman on Dauko (Le. p. 335) differ in type 
































+ A.W. Monckton, Ann, Rep, B.N.@. 1903-04 (1005) 4) R, Etheridge. Records Austr. Mut, vii, 1908, p. 27 
p. 33; ef. Last Days in Now Guinea, 1922, p. 117. Pla, (who gives no description of them.) 













Pp, 118, 128. * Sdsccarbeiten, Hamburg, 1914, p. 200. 
TAnth, Essays presented to H. B, Tylor. Oxford, tf Mitt. Anth. Gesell. Wien, xxxvii, 1907, pp. 67-71, 
1007, p. 333. fig. 75 pp, 197-180, fige. 1-10: ef. Geogr. Journ, xx, 
FILAL, xl, 1912, p. 545, plas levi, Levil, 1907, -p. 612, with two figs. 
FI-RALL, xix, 1910, p. 271. $$ Ann. Queensland Mus, No. 6 (1008), p. 34, pl. xii. 
An Outpost in Popua, Wti, p. 20. HH Die Sudscctipferei, Leipzig, 1930, p. 31. 
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and decoration from those of Rainu. No trace of a handle was found and only one had a lip. ‘The 
rims are incised with “bands of lines, simple hatching, eross-hatching, zigzags, meanders of string 
“pattern and arcs . . . the decoration is more minute and less bold than that of the Rainu pots ” 
(le. PL. xiii), Only ‘one fragment was found painted with broad bands of a reddish pigment 
(te, Fig. 5), The Port Moresby natives do not know by whom the pottery was made and “ the style 
of ornament upon these fragments differs entirely from that found among any of the Motuoid 
© tribes.” 

“Although the impressed markings of the sherd from Woworo do not coincide with any that T have 
seen on the pottery from Collingwood Bay, it is evident that they have the same general character, 
fas has the actual pottery’ itself 

The district of Mailu is on the south coast of Papua due south of Collingwood Bay, and until more 
evidence is available it would be premature to say whether these ancient potters came overland 
‘across the main range, which seems improbable, or whether they arrived by sea. We may accept the 
view expressed by several writers that the prehistoric pottery has no connection with the pottery 
now made in these various districts. 

‘As Twas not clear about the distribution of modern pottery-making along the south coast of the 
Central Division I asked Mr, H. W. Champion, the Government Secretary of Papua, to institute 
inquiries, He kindly did so, and T have just received communications from Mr. A. C. English and 
the Rev. W. J. V. Saville on the subject. 

Mr, English says that Kapakapa is the most easterly Mota village whore pottery is mace of the 
types common to the Motuan tribes, Farther east on the coast or inland no pottery is made till 
Keakaro Bay is reached. As far back as 1886 he saw pottery being made at Paramana and Maopa, 
‘There are only a fow families of the Keakaro tribes, in the villages from Paramana to Velerupu, who 
have acquired the art of making coiled pottery such ns is made by the Mail, Farther east no pottery 
is mado till the Domara tribe is reached, thence it is made all through the east, 

Mr. Saville says that Chalmers was correct in stating that Maopa women were potters, and they 
have always been so, Maopa is the only village in the Aroma area where pots are, or have been, made, 
‘They are exchanged for food among the other Aroma villages and inland from Aroma, ‘This 
exchange has always gone on and extends to-day to villiges just a little east of Velerupu; the Wanigeta 
village in the lagoon behind Velerupu also gets pots from Maopa, In the old days the Kerepunn people 
bought Maopa pots, and still do, but they mostly use Motuan pottery. Chalmers was also correct, 
in writing that Maopa bought Mailu pots, but this has always been only at the great trading voyages 
of the Mailu for pigs and piglets from Aroma, A Mailu pot was supposed to be presented in addition 
to the prive of the pig, but betel nut and coconuts were and are given in return for such Mailu pots 
on these visits 

‘The Maopa method of pot-making is by modelling, ax in the Motu tribe. ‘The pottery is used 
for cooking purposes only, as with the Mailu, and not used as water vessels, as with the Motu, ‘The 
shape is nearer to that of the Motuan but has a wider neck, is not so round, has straighter sides and is 
more porous, Patting is employed with a «mall bat, but like the Mailu they do not pat into the 
clay of the pot the juice from the bark of a tree, us is done by the Motu.* The pots are not decorated 
in the Mailu manner. ‘The Motuan pots are much heavier and more durable than those of Maopa, 
‘and these again are heavier and more durable than those of Mailu; these last are the thinnest, 
lightest and most brittle pots Mr. Saville has seen in Papua, but their decoration round the rim is 
excelled by none. 

‘All the natives agree that the most eastern of the Motuan pottery villages is that of Kapakapa ; 
between this and Mailu the only potters are those at Maopa in the Aroma district and at Domara 
in Cloudy Bay. The latter, however, were originally Mailu islanders, they do not trade in pottery, 
but’those women who have preserved the art make it there exactly as at Mailu island and for their 
own immediate use, Inter-marriage still takes place between Mail and Domara, 60 the art of 
pottery-making will probably be maintained (W.J.V.S.). 























[did not see this done at Port Moresby, but an busk of tho coconut over the hot pot immediately after 
infusion of mangrove bark was spread by a brush of the it had been removed by tongs from the kiln.—A.C.H. 
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From the foregoing it is now certain that the Motuan peoples make pottery by the modelled 
technique at various villages from Delena to Kapakapa and that the same process is employed at 
Maopa in Aroma. The coiled pottery of Mailu is very different from that of the Motuans and of 
Maopa, and it has spread westwards as far as Domara in Cloudy Bay. 

Tt may here be mentioned that Dr. Margarete Schurig in her valuable survey of pottery-making 
in Indonesia and Oceania appears to have been misled by the German edition of F. Hurley's Pearls 
and Savages in attributing coiled pottery as well as modelled to the Motu of Port Moresby; in the 
original edition Hurley did not make this mistake. 

agree with those who regard coiled pottery as an older technique than the modelled in western 
Oceania. If such be the case, the coiled pottery of the Massim (including that of the Mailu) belongs 
to an older migration than that of the Motu, who would thus appear to have passed through the 
‘Massim area to reach their present distribution, and are, I suspect, much more recent arrivals in Papua 
than the Massim. ‘The prehistoric pottery seems to have been coiled, and judging from its character 
and decoration it belonged to # culture different from and presumably earlier than that of the Massim. 

‘A.C, HADDON. 


Richards. 





Technology. 
Ring-Guard Hafting. By P. J. Richards, 
17..2e es will appreciate the anxiety of early man to fix the blade firmly 

to the haft, Even our Western method of fitting the haft into a hole in the butt of the blade 
is not without reproach; the blade is apt to work loose, or the haft to break. 

‘A simple method of hafting, which dates certainly from neolithic times, if not earlier, is to insert 
the butt of the blade into a cleft or hole in the haft. With the advent of metal, and the evolution 
of the stone celt into the plain blade axe, the ~ holed-haft ” principle in some parts of the world still 
held its own against the * holed-butt,"* (also a neolithic invention), and in S, India survives to: the 
present day. 

















Fro. 1, Fic. 2 





* See Pitt-Rivers, Eealution of Culture, 1908, p. 31. 
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‘The weak point in the * holed-haft ’ method is the tendency of the haft to split. In 8, India this 
tendency is counteracted by a very simple device. ‘Two metal rings are slipped along the haft, one 
above and one below the blade, which is inserted at an angle more or less oblique. 

Foote? describes an axe of this type, which he found in use at Kottayam in Travancore in 1862 
for cutting laterite (No, 1). A wedge is driven tightly through the ring spaces to prevent the axe-head 
from slipping. 

No. 2, from Pudukkottai, is used forroad work.® The blade is similar in shape to Foote's Kottayam 
blade, but the thickest part is nearer the centre. ‘The haft is curved outwards; its distal end is the 
root portion of the wood. ‘The blade is inserted into a rectangular hole in this at an angle of about 
70 degrees. ‘The blade touches the lower ring in front of the shaft, the upper ring behind it, a device 














Fie. 4, Fo, 5, 





which transfers the jar of a blow, when the axe is used, from the wood to the rings. Tt is a neat 
and handy tool for rough work, 

No, 8, a much cruder implement, is from Travancore, It is used for cutting laterite. To prevent 
the upper ring from slipping over the top, the head of the haft is cut away sharply, ° mushroom. wise,” 
‘The rectangular blade is wide and the cleft into which it is inserted is large; in xpite of the rings the 
haft split, and, to secure the blade more firmly and lessen jars, a wedge of wood has been inserted 
in either side of the cleft. ‘The haft, unlike that of No. 2, curves inwards, towards the holder. 

No. 4 ix still clumsier. Its only virtue ix that there ix nothing in it to split; the blade is not 
insorted in any cleft, but is clamped up against the side of the haft head with a block of wood, round 
which the rings pass. ‘The rectangular blade is thick and heavy, 4 1b. 7 o. against the 8 Ib. 14 o7. of 
No. 3. Honour is due to the workman who could use such a tool for any useful purpose.* 

Nos, 5 and 6, from Malabar, are much more civilized-looking artioles. The long, rather narrow 














2 Indian Prehistoric Antiquities, Notes on Ages and may wile. Mrs. Codrington has vory kindly redrawn for 
Diatribution, O16, p. 63. mn in a reduced scale the series Non. 2 to 14 
2 No. # was procured for me by Mfr. V-R. Durai Raja, + Tho anglo at which the blades of Nos, 3 and 4 
Hogent of Pudukkottai Stato; Nos. 3 and 4 from should be iuserted ix not known, the perpendicular 
Payapali, Kottarakara Taluk, near Quilon, by Mr. P.O. insertion shown in tho sketches is almost certainly 
Kook, of the Moras Revenve Department. All three wrong. 
tools ‘are now in the Pitt-Rivers Muscum, Oxford. —® For drawings of Nos. 5 and 6, and for permission 
For drawings of these, and of No. 1, Tam indebted to. to use thom, I must thank Me. Henry Balfour. 
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blades are unsymmetrical and taper towards the butt. ‘The upper ring of each is kept from slipping. 
off by ‘mushrooming’ the head of the baft, as in No. 3. Neither ring in No. 5 is in contact with 
the biade, with the result that the wood below the blade has been splintered away. In No. 6 the blade 
touches the upper ring both behind and in front of the haft, and the blade is further, secured by a 
split pin inserted in a hole in the butt, and a brass side piece slipped under the rings. ‘The rings also 
are of brass, the upper part of the haft is tastefully decorated with brass inlay, and an ornamental 
circular brass plate is serewed on to the top of the haft-head. ‘The angle of insertion is about 
80 degrees, 

A similar type of axe is used by the tree-outting Kurumbars of the Wynad (No. 7, see Logan's 
Manwal of Malabar, 1906 reprint, p. 52). 











Fie, 9. 





Fin, 4 





Fro. 1. 


No. 8 is from the Maldive Islands® ‘The haft of this showy little tool, 15 inches in length, ix 
brilliantly lacquered with bands of red, yellow and black, and the top is‘ mushroomed.’ Special 
care has been taken in this case to prevent splitting; for each of the rings is provided with a bezel, 
the upper bezel touching the blade in front of the haft, the lower bezel behind it, an arrangement. of 
stresses similar in principle but exactly opposite in distribution to that of the Pudukkottai example 
(No. 2), where the upper ring takes the jar behind the haft, the lower ring takes it in front of the haft. 

To ascertain the distribution of the use of ring-euards, a note was inserted in Max (1920, No. 15) 
and several continental museums were addressed. The only reply received was from Dr. Waldschmidt, 











‘Now in the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, For the aketch I am indebted to Dr. HL. 8. Harrison, 
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of the Staatliches Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin, to whose courtesy T owe the sketch (No. 9) 
of a tanged hoe used by the Tamils of Ceylon, Both methods of hafting hoes, by holed-butt. and by 
tang, are in vogue in S. India, the latter presumably being the indigenous method, ‘The use of ring- 
guards in hoe hafting is interesting. No. 10, from the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is another 
example, the blade of which, rather oddly, is of English make. In No. 11, from Tinnevelly, only one 
ring is used. 

No, 12, an adze( ?) in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, is from ‘India,’ but its exact provenance is not 
known,? Tn this the ring passes over the blade in front and wnder the butt behind. There is a mark 
on its haft above the blade which suggests that there was formerly a second ring above the blade, 
‘The angle of insertion is 45 degrees. The blade itself is long and very narrow, like those in use among 
the Nagas of Assam, 

So far as the evidence goes, the distribution of ring-guard hafting is restricted to the cultural 
area of the Tamil- and Malayalam-speaking peoples. If the range is wider than this, it is curious that 
no muscum reports any example to prove it: 

As regards the range in time of ring-guarded axes, Foote claims for it (loc. cit.) prehistori 
antiquity. This he infers from a blade (Fig. 13) found on the Shevaroy Hills, which he figures in 
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Fie. 13, Bio. 4. 
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Plate 50, showing one ring round the butt end of the binde; “ the second ring was not found.” ‘The 
diameter of this ring is about 44 inches, nearly haif the length of the blade, ‘The ring is flat, not 
rounded as in most of the specimens above described. Similar blades, each with one flat ring only, 
‘and that, too, round the butt, and ax huge in proportion to the length of the blade, are figured by Rae 
from Adichchanallur in Tinnovelly.* If these were ring-hafted axe blades the haft heads must. have 
been incredibly thick for such bands to fit them, and it is indeed odd that in all cases one ring should 
bo missing and the surviving ring slung round the end of the butt, Rae calls them * hoes,’ and ax 
hoes or adzes they would serve well enough. ‘The position of the iron bands suggests that they were 
used for attachment to a forked-stick handle, adze-wise. Such a method would be an improvement on 
the * folded flange ’ principle (Fig. 14) of which Rae figures six examples from Adichchanallur,® but 
Tean find no actual examples of a ring being used for this purpose, 


















1 No. 12 was kinilly drawn for me by Mr. C. 8.'Thomas, 
Mr. Balfour informa me that this adzo almost cortainly 
‘came from Malabar. 

* A. Rao, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquitien. Madena, 
1015, Plate TV, Figs, 17 and 20, 

* Rao, loc. cits, Figa 3 and 11 to 18; of, Petrie, 


‘Tools and Weapons, 1017, pp. 18, 19, and Plates 
XIX, XX. 

There is in tho Pitt-Rivers Musicum an Adich- 
chanallur blade, & in. long, 12 in. wide, encircled by 
‘co rings, tho upper on over 2 in, the lower 3 in, in 
incneter. ‘These proportions also are better auited for 
‘an adao or hoo than an axe. 
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‘The plain blade axe of S. India has certainly a very ancient pedigree. The blade from Odugattur!? 
is an axe, for it is unsymmetrical and could not be used as an adze or hoe, So also is the blade from 
the Shevaroys, figured by Foote in Plate 19 (No. 174) of his Notes. Foote’s conjecture that the double 
ringguarded axe is “prehistoric” may well be correct, though his evidence does not prove it, but 
it is also possible, in the absence of more definite evidence, that the iron ring-guard is a comparatively 
modern substitute for binding the axe-haft with more perishable material."*—F. J. RICHARDS. 


Prehistoric. Burkitt. 
A Maglemose Harpoon dredged up recently from the North Sea. By M. C, Burkitt. 
Thelen sarets es Maglemose type of harpoon was dredged up with “moor log’ by 
Skipper Pilgrim E. Lockwood, master of the sailing trawler *Colinda,’ LT. 382, while 
fishing between the Leman and Ower banks which lie to the east of the Haisborough Lightship. The 
specimen eventually found its way into the hands of Dr. Muir Evans, by whom it has been presented 
to the Castle Museum, Norwich. A full account of the find is to appear in the next number of the 
“PSEA: in the meanwhile I have been asked to furnish this preliminary note for Max. ‘The 














actual site where the find was made lies some 25 miles from the Norfolk coast. When fishing there 
the nets often bring up masses of peat and wood. It was in a piece of this so-called * moor log 

that the harpoon was embedded. The kind of wood has not yet been identified. It may well be 
‘oak, as the harpoon more resembles the rather later, Kunda, type (being somewhat thick and stout) 
than the slightly earlier, slenderer examples, such as occur in Denmark in deposits of Ancylus Lake 


date; indeed, it is not at all unlike an actual Kunda specimen preserved in the Cambridge Museum. 
‘The new harpoon is 8} inches long, the barbed portion occupying 6} inches. The barhs, of course 

mly occur on one side and are 17 in number. ‘They are particularly small and recurved. Tn section 
the specimen is oval. M. ¢. BURKITT.. 
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‘The Significance of African Folk Music, Summary of a Communication presented by H. T. Tracey, Eq: 

12 April, 1932 
15 ag eee Aire Fate es fe ne that until recent years has been much neglected. 

‘This is the more surprising if one remembers that in many circles, musio is acknowledged to 
bo the premier art of the African. The popular attitude is that of indulgent patronage, which leads 
the observer to think of it as a childish folly he will grow out of with education. 

‘The particular folk music described in this paper is that of the Mashona (so called) of Southern 
Rhodesia, a Bantu tribe of Warosi origin. 

In tracing the growth of musical perception one is led to notice the evolution of national 
tendencies in music that have now become hereditary, and not easily Jost in spite of the incursions 
of foreign culture. African folk songs one finds are apparently based on the intonation of the 
speaking voice, the melody being determined, both by the speech tones of the words (which often 
fix their meaning) and the emotion tones of the sentence. Since in English we have lost the former, 











1 For Odugattur, soe J-R.A.L., 1924, p. 159m. 1. “splitting by a binding above and below the blade.” 
38 Mr. T. A. Joyce haa drawn my attention to anventire See JRA. 1907, p. 418, and Plate LIV Fig. 8. 
‘axe and haft carved in one piece, in greenish stone from There is a cast of a similar implement in the Pitt-Rivers 

the Greater Antilles. “The design representa a petaloid Museum from the Turks Islands, Bahamas. 

"'gelt fixed ir a wooden haft which i secured from 
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the speech tones fixing the meanings of words, our ears as a rule are not quick at distinguishing 
delicate degrees of tone that are essential factors both in African languages and music. ‘This same 
tone factor limits their musio to antiphony, or parallel polyphony, which is music based on the 
horizontal principle, as differentiated from the modern Western music that is harmonio or vertical 
in principle. 

‘Examples of folk songs given to illustrate this paper are purely native, untouched by European 
influence. ‘They compare favourably with any folk music of the world. The lack of expression 
in the voices of the singers is not a fault of the music but a common characteristic of folk music when 
sung by thé common people, Songs, though composed originally by one man, are so added to by 
the folk that they may be termed community compositions. ‘They are sometimes traditional, some- 
times mystical, but mostly commonplace little ditties. ‘The traditional songs often reveal historical 
facts that are nearly forgotten, while the mystical ones throw light on another facet of native religious 
life, 

‘A study of African folk music helps and is helped by « comparative study of American negro 
melodies, The tonal laws of the African languages would account for the foreign melodies adopted by 
the English-speaking Negro, while his horeditary tendencies both in tone and rhythm are still similar 
‘on both sides of the Atlantic. The Negro of America is to-day seeking fresh inspiration from African 
folk. For our part, through our present methods of education, we are tending to substitute a most 
inferior type of music that must eventually share the same fate as Western musio with the negro folk 
‘of America, ‘Through the strength of these national hereditary tendencies, any music is apt to, 
become strangely distorted in the mouth of a foreigner. ‘This raises the question of the real function 
‘of a national art, 

It would appear that African native music has in embryo sufficient theory to ensure a natural 
growth of that branch of art, if only it waa properly encouraged to take its place in modern develop- 
Ment, The difficulty of the technique to the foreigner has made it all too easy and attractive for 
him to substitute Western ideas to the detriment. of local practice. Native instruments, although 
they would allow of considerable improvement in resonance, should be the foundation of any musical 
advance. 

‘Other factors that are tending to contaminate Afrioan art at its source include prudish and 
incongruous misinterpretations of native moral sense with its underlying social principles. 

‘Tho real significance of African Folk Musio is therefore bound up with a proper adjustment of 
black and white personalities in the colonies, and a better grasp, both by the Western educator and 
by the native himself, of the essentials of culture. Without this recognition real civilization of the 
native would appear improbable, It would also be likely to recoil upon our heads, for the African 
‘will use education not ax a means to culture, but as a short-circuited route to power. 

‘Thus through better recognition of the Intent possibilities of inherent native culture, we may 
yet find n way of maintaining the integrity of both the black and white races, and justify our 
‘guardianship of the African, 

















Chieftainship in the BaBemba Tribe, Summary of a Communication presented by Misa Audrey 1. 
Richarils, Ph.D. : 26 April, 1932. 

‘The BaBemba are « warlike, colonizing prople who swept down from the Congo in 4 ff) 
successive waves and occupied the Tanganyika plateau of North-Eastern Rhodesia. ‘The most 
Characteristic feature of their social organization is a strongly centralized Government, and tribal 
cohesion is maintained almost exclusively by the deep belief of the people in the power of the 
Chitimukulu or Paramount Chief, and the other members of the royal Crocodile clan (Benangandu). 
For this reason the study of chieftainship in all its aspects is the first essential to an understanding, 
of the sociology of this tribe. 

‘Bemba chieftainship is hereditary, descent passing in the maternal line, ‘The different sub-chiefs 
‘among whom the land is divided are all members of the one ruling family. ‘The senior of these 
eventually succeeds to the Paramount Chieftaincy, his own vacant place being filled by the next 
fub-chief in order of preeedence, and so on down the line. ‘The royal princesses (Banamfum) occupy 
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high position as the mothers of the fature chiefs, and sometimes also wield considerable power in 
their own right. ‘The Paramount Chief ix supported in his duties by a series of hereditary court officials 
—the Rafilolo, or councillors; the Bakabilo, who are in charge of the sacred relics and deal with 
questions of succession; the Bashika or military captains; the Bafingo or hereditary buriers, together 
With the Chima or high priest. 

Offences against the chiefs were formerly punished by savage mutilations, and the Chitimukulw 
and his two immediate successors reserved to themselves the right to administer the Muu, or poison 
ordeal, At the present time the chiefs preside over their own courts, deciding cases, and also appoint 
the headmen and other officials. In the economic sphere they took the leadership in many agricultural 
Activities, and even to-day receive tribute of agricultural produots and exact statute labour. Formerly 
also the chiefs organized military enterprises and held the monopoly of elephant tusks, and the guns, 
oloth, and slaves traded with Arabs. 

But the authority of the Bemba chiefs ultimately depends on a belief in their supernatural powers. 
‘Though they cannot be described exactly as * divine kings,’ they are yet believed to exercise a magic 
influence over their lands through their inheritance of the Mipaahi or ancestral spirits of dead ohicts, 
who act as guardian spirits of the land. For this reason the rites of succession by which a chief inherits 
the spirits of his forbears are complex and prolonged. ‘The bigger chiefs also are in charge of Baboni 
oF suored relies of the first: ancestors of the BaBemba, ‘Theso are stored in their capitals and protected 
with the utmost secrecy and ritual precautions. Before these shrines the chiefs utter prayers to the 
tribal spirits at the timo of sowing, the prosentation of first-fruit rites, tho blessing of the axes before 
the cutting of the trees and the clearing of the land, and also before the coming of tho rains, ‘The 
illness or death of the Paramount Chief has a baneful influence on the whole fertility of tho land, and 
the faneral rites by which he ix embalmed and buried Inst during the whole of an agricultural year. 

Chieftainship among the BaBemba is particularly interesting at the present day owing to the 
changes produced by the recent introduction of « form of inditect rule by the British Government, 
‘This fact raises new problems in the sphero of theoretical anthropology, and necessitates a now technique 
of field research, 
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Sociological Research Committee, Stab August, as the Federation will then be con- 





‘The Standardization of Pedigree Charts. I- 
14 2278 end Recommendations: TY Rebrwary, 1082. 

The Sociological Research Cotamittee has 
ed the Report of the Committee on 
ization of Pedigroo Charts, 1926, extab- 
¥y the Intemational Federation of Eugenie 
Organizations, 

‘Tho method of charting pedigrees recommended 
in that Report is considered to be far more tlexible 
‘and informative than the one at prevent used by 
anthropologists, and the Sociological - Research 
Committeo recommends its official adoption hy the 

ute, with two modifications. The scheme 

‘of tho inclusion of additional generations 
fat any stage, whether ascending or descending, 

‘The modifications recommended are ;—(1) the 
‘mutriage coupling-bar should not connect the 
aymbola laterally, but should unite them below; 
(2) stil-births should be shown by the saine symbols 
‘at half-size, while abortions or miscarriages should 
be shown by a heavy. black dot, as musgested in 
paragraph 2 (a) of the Report, 

Af Couneil concurs in this recommendation, it is 
desirable that representations should be rade to 
the International Federation of Eugenie Organiza- 
ions before its next meeting in New York, 






































sidering suggestions and amendments with a view 
to publishing a definite sehome. 

Ax amendments may also be received from other 
countries, it would be premature to adopt. the: 
scheme in its entirety, but it ix felt that it would 
be desirable to publish a provisional and simplified 
chemo in Max, embodying our modifications. ‘This 
hax been drawn up by Mrs, Seligman, 
‘and approved by the Committee, 

















thas not, 
however, been considered yet by Council, and 


are invited. 
ional Scheme embodying suggested Amendment, 
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(1) Mates are indicated by squares... 








Females by circles 








‘Sex unknown by triangles .. 

Deaths in infancy are 
indicated by squares, 
circles and triangles, 
scored transversely 

Abortions 
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If it is desired to indicate that there are 
i number of siblings, sex unknown, 
this ean be done by adiamond. .. 








(2) The relationship between siblings is 
in the usual way by joining them w 


to w horizontal sibling 
coupling-bar, ‘This bar 
is always above the 
SyMDOMS ccsssevsesrreesee 


» wlationship is indicated by 

narriage coupling-bar 

ically to tho base pf 
Is. This 

















‘Twins may be 
‘shown thus 










logitimate unions can be shown 
in tho samo way by a dotted 





ng dloscont 
‘coupling-bar, the latter should be looped to 
allow the deseent fine to pass unbroken. 
v advantage of this marringo coupling-bir over 
tho usual sign (=) ia Very groat, as a marringo 
of one person with several others who may be 
‘already indicated in difforont generations on 
tho existing chart can easily be seen, wherwas 
with the usual sign this is very difficult to 
manage. 
‘Tho advantage of squares and circles over the 
usual aymbols is also great, wx it loaves more 
Deeside the symbols for bers oF 




















In the first diagram A has married 6 und his wife's 
brother's daughter and his mother's brother's 
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‘The children of all three marriages can 
wn on single lovel of generation. 








Tn the scvond dingram cross-cousin marriage 
with matrilineal dosent is shows 








African Research Committ 5 April, 1933 
Culeure Distribution Maps for Africa 
AC the ancond meeting. ¢f the committee, Dr, 
B. iret ron & papes in which. he con 
fidored. tho. methods "that tho committe (42 
right adopt f cult 
















1 tho 
As regal 
n of which 
ie would be 
wivout to have from the bog ‘as full and com. 
prehensive a list as possibl ‘goographic 
‘or a gysternatic basis should be adopted for the worlk 
‘was a question which nocded se 

Tho form of the proventat 

also gives rise to difficult, problems, Maps, tablos, 
‘or both combined! ‘The mothod of documentation, 
the sort of information to be shown and the symbols 
to be used in showing it, prevented technical 
difficulties to be overcome, ‘Dr. Kirchhoff stressed 
the advisability of the committoo's co-ordinating 
its work from the outset with similar attempts for 
other parta of hho pointed out 


























studios of smaller areas, ov 
were to be proferred. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


Open Public Lectures. 
The Craft of the African Potter. 
holts, M.A.: 9 March, 1983. 

th ‘the exception of the desert regions 
and among the nomadic. pastoral poops, 148 
pottery is in use almost throughout the African 
continent. But ite manufacture is considerably 
localized ; depending mainly on tho occurrence of 
suitable clay, or in some cases (eg. the Kikuyu) 
of sand for tempering the clay. Clay’ is not traded 
jn the markets. The percentage of adult. potters 
in any given group is very variable, Among the 


By H. J, Braun- 
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Jur of the Sudan every wife is the family potter 
itmong the Baganda ft a specialized craft penctised 
mainly by men. Except im the Sudan pottery i 
normally women’s work. 

Pottery’ aa an economic and social factor in 
[African life dogorves more study than it hes received. 
‘The craft bound up with many. superstitious 
elicls; artiealacty in Yon wuppome i ie 


the fate of pots and human 
Rano, po ages sa te cat doaee eet 
poco ieee ates Se 
killed nn enemy might not stand near pots. Spells 
fare frequently pronounced to avert danger of 
‘racking in the Bring. 

pelts! haven, t7pited by Gs epee ew Be 
practical forms, typified by the open € 
Sroking and the narrow:necked water-bottle, In 
Weat Africa greater variety of form and ornament 
prevails, In the East most pots have convex bases 
find no handles, both of theve features being to 
some extent functional. Handles are not required 
for carrying on the head: picroed lugs or stall 
handles ‘occur among the Kikuyu, who earry by 
means of straps suspended from the head. ” The 
exterior surface is often rot to give a better 
grip; but such roughenings may be delimited and 
refined into pure ornament. A method of producing 
such roughenings by rolling short pcces of string 
oF notched sticks. (roulettos) ix Wi 
tropical Africa. Tt occurs slong the Upper Nile 
from Khartoum to Uganda, spreading round Lake 
faa dai ee ec ea 
(West o alley}, and the Upper Ubangi- 
Welle region of the Congo. It is further widely 
distributed. in Nigeria, and the Cameroons, and 
pomibly in other parts of West Africa. Te appears 
to have been known in early Merditie times in 
Kordofan, and may possibly have originated as 
‘© conscious imitation of" mat-marked"” ware, 
Which hns an equally long history in Kordofan, 

Clay is almost invariably tempered with sand, 
ground-up potsherds, chaff or other material, to 
provent cracking in the fire. 

‘The potter's wheel, in the trun sense, is not 
found south of the Sahara. 

"The three chief methods of making pottery, via. = 
(2) modeling from the timp, (2) moulding, and 
(8) building, are all found "in Africa, the first 
‘pornlically; the wcond! mainly in the Sudan, and 

third widely distributed in tropical and South 
Africa. Moulding by pounding into a depression 
fon tho ground (sometimes covered with a mat, 
wheneo “mat-marked" ware), of on a concave 
support, is confined to the Sudan (Kordofan, North 
Rigs, Haste Vola). | The commonee werty of 
batig iby “sotlng which nny be ubivated 
into (a) tru spiral ein, an (ring ung of 
which the latter ‘be the commoner, at 
Teast in Hast and Central Attica. ‘The true spiral 
coil has, however, been reported from the Congo, 
Cameroons, and the Pondo of South Africa. But 
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Firing is typically by open fires, sometimes in a 
hollow, or with the help of a low mud wall, ‘The 
fuel (wood, leaves, grass, cattle-dung, etc.) is placed. 
in contact with the pots. Damping the fuel, as 
means of blackening the surface, may occur as part 
of the firing proper, or asm subsidiary process, 
the pote being plunged into a bed of damp grass 
‘or leaves while still red-hot, 

Colour ornament is rare in East Africa, apart from 
red alip and graphitic burnish. ‘True vitreous glazes 
fare not found, owing to the comparatively low 
temperature of the open fires in which the pottery 
is burned. 

Africa still remains a continent of handicrafts on 
the grand seale, and it is to be hoped that everything 
posible will be done to maintain and encourage 
them. The "‘wisdotn of the hand." and tho evil 
effects of over-mechanization are fully recognized 
in civilized countries. On social, prychological and 
‘esthetic grounds, the conservation of native African 
handicrafts deserves the benovolent consideration 
of governments and administrators. 

‘The poper wns illustrated by Iantern slides 
showing processes of manufacture and types of 
pottery in the British Muscurn, 


African Systems of Education. By J. H. Dribery : 
16 March, 1932, 
144 He, complenity nut intor-dependence of 
the institutions comprising African cultures 
make it for us to examine tho mothods 
by which traditions and tho cultural heritage are 
preserved ‘and handed! on from genera- 
es tc amen. Becoal:slmetcesl epee 
ible tained, nad sau of tees Seabie 
0 I and a is 
PS eas 
Hate 10 the requirensente of Afriesne and sd ted, 
in each ease, to the culture of a particular t 
group. 

‘An examination of three such systetns of formal 
$govation—lne Bora sceinty (ef. Dia pale a 
+ Nogerstamma in Liberia,” by Dietrich Westermann), 
the thondo, husha and doynba schools of the Bu: 
Venda (cf. *The Bavenda,” by H. A. Stayt), and 
the institution of age-grades among the Didinga— 
shows that the importance of the subject is fully 
recognized by Africans and that it is the real 

‘element in their cultures. 

2 fow points stand ont in all African systems of 
i tiny il be of npertaane 69 ey ods 
‘0s they will be of importance to any new metl 
which we may introduce, ‘Tho individual ix nover 
‘educated as an individual, but as a member of 
group. Education therefore is dirvoted towards 
Aiking the pupil to imploment his status in, the 
community. A change of status is anticipated by 
instruction designed to prepare the neophyte for that 
change. Status and occupation are kept to the 
forefront of the whole educational system. We are 

to look upon status as individual and 
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counts of pottery making rw il too ow andthe ok pon ta coma and bet to chang 

‘disecion of the varxae rortiente =) eombaeontSon My edlatadioniata: ee 
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From the point of view of method four points 
ray be emphasized.” ‘The frt is the importance of 
Acinting senior pupils with the. administration 
find instruction ‘of clusion Tn arly all cases 
tenior group indvets a junior group and aasats in tho 
Teaching of the new mombers. ‘This points to the 
Alnirabtity. of refresher courses aftor an interval 
during which they have put their new knowledge 
to the test of practical experience, The second is 
the prog of the imran feed 
adapted to tho expanding experience of tho pupils 
find to thee growing culttaral needa. ‘The ted in 
the studied nrsiness of the nystem with ite sovore 
flogeings, privations, tests of endurance and often 
trustee, ‘Three had their plaoe as an educational 
mothod’ when. the training of ‘warriors wat of 
rimary importance 0 the community, but thoir 
function is not a0 npparent now and there aro ii 
tations that these methods are changing without otr 
intervention. Finally, in ordor to impress importat 
social principton on ihe memories of bo pupil 
‘African xiucation often enjoins the  dalberats 
infraction of specitic religious ar moral tabu during 
certain periods of instruction, infractions which are 
followed by disciplinary measures. ‘Tews aro more 
fften than aot connected with nexual prohibitions, 
fad this ceremonial owning of restraints Tee 
Superficial observers to. denceiba initiations and 



















































puborty rites us orgies of sex and sadism, than 
Which ‘no description ov 
Unfortunately this misinterpretati 


active propaganda against the institutions ax a 
Whole, with the rotult that they have either lapsed 
‘or have in somo eases been’ abolished. 
‘abolition has at the saine time cancelled tho th 
iaystor of education associated with them, and soci 
fand moral disintegration has followed as a natural 
eourH. 








FOLK LORE SOCIETY. 


Judaeo-Spanish Folk Tales in Macedonia. Swmmary 
of 4 Communication by Miss Cynthia Jopaon 
(Mra, Orewe): 16 March, 1032. 

Of tho two typos of Jews, Ashkonazim and 

rim, tho latter name is traditionally. used 

for the Jews of the Iberian peninsula, though it, now 
includes Persian, Arabio and other Oriental Jews, 
‘The Sephardim were expelled from Spain in 1492, 
and a considerable Fugees settled 

the Turkish Em wvitation of 
Emporor Bajazet II. Descendants of those refugee 
fare now living in most of the larger towns of the 
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Balkans and Modem ‘Turkey. ‘Tho majority stil 
speak na archaic form of Spanish, in all esentials 
Hfteenth-contury Spanish, though with an intor- 
tnatare of Turkish aul vemacule wopdsbowrowed 
froin the peoples among whom the Jews may 
Ting. "The fain amusement of these Jews is the 
telling of folktales, which vary very Tittle in spito 
Steonstant repetition, ‘Tales wore taken down from 
Sows living in Bitol (Monastir) and Skoplje (Uslcub). 
‘Those wil bo. printed. in full in *Bolklor,” the 
journal of the Fall Lore Society. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Exhibie of Implements from Oldoway. 

"Four original implements and caste of 
leven others fromthe Oldoway beds in {4G 
Tanganyika have. been. prevented to. tho 
Brita Museum by Dre L'S. B. Leaky’ on behalf 
Or the Base Afficun Archwological Expedition, and 
te to her exhibited without delay at tho top of the 
sin weireans, in. tho ‘prefistoric section of the 
Denartment- of British and. Modiaval Antiquition 
‘Thky come from the following bods, beginning at 
fis hase Hed 1 aascinted. with ‘Deinothorium. 
tpmedecemor of tho elephant wail gmrmally aig 
tol the Miooene + pre-Chelles types. Bed 11, lowe 
part with Hipparion and Elepbi antiquus :” Barly 
Bhat typene Bed Th upper part, the horizon of 
Professor Merck's ‘Oldoway man, with  Hipparion, 

antigua, and Hlippopetarn gorgop + tao 
Nalon type Bod ATI ith, fauna Bod 1, 
transition ‘Chelles to St. Acheul, Bed IV, lower 
part, with Elephus antiquus, Hipparion, Hippo- 
Dotan forges Polorovis ail extn aslo 
Riniy St, Ache types, Bed TY, upper part, wi 
Sama fasinn ns lowers ndvanoed St. Acheul typen 


AWARDS TO FELLOWS. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
‘Tho Neluon Annandale Medal of tho Asiatio 4 4 
Socioty of Bengal hus boon awarded to 
Dr. ©. G. Seligman, F.RS., formerly Prosident 
‘of the Royal Anthropological Institute, for his 
distinguished contributions to ethnology. 


Royal Geographical Society. 

‘The Cuthbert Pook Grant has been awarded 
to Miss Gertrude Caton ‘Thompson for her 
investigations of the historical geography of, 
Lake Moctis in three seasons’ work, 1925-7 and 
1028-0, which corroborated new archeological data 
by geological study in which Miss Elinor W. Gardner 
was for two seasons associnted, 















































OBITUARY. 


Alfred Percival Maudslay. 
died 22 Janwary, 1981. 
Maudslay was born at Lower Norwood 4 AQ) 
Lodge, of forbears distinguished in the 
history of British engineering. He was educated 
‘at Tunbridge Wells, Harrow and Trinity Hall, 


Born 18 March, 1850, 


Cambridge, and, after taking his degree in 1972, 
hho embarked upon a life of travel, first as a diplomat 
find. later as an independent  feld.archwologist, 
{In that your he took a trip. to the West Indies, 
Contral America and. the United States, whero he 
ret his future wife, Miss Anne Cary Morris, 
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In 1873 he took a trip to Tecland, and next year 
was again in the West Indios, where he became 
Private Secretary to Sir William Cairns, the 
Governor, and followed him when he was transferred 
to Queensland in the sate eapacity. 








nt with Sir Arthur Gordon 

Pacific, 

y. he became Ac lonial Seoretary to 
imfssioner to Tonga an 
















At that time the Governments of Groat Britain, 
Gormany and the United States were each trying 
to obtain the Protectorate over Samoa, Sir Arthur 
had to go to England on official busines, and 
Maudalay, by his personal tact and prestige, obtained 
tho signatures of the Paramount Chiots of Sarnon to 
we tho Talands to Great Beit 

his chief on the warship on his return, 
waving the papers,  Maudslay told mo that Sit 
Arthur said, “Pat that ur pocket, my boy. 
Before Cabinet decided that 

could rel to suzorainty in 




































eho had all is life suffered fron 

to loaves the Diplomatic So 
retuimed to England. Those yours are chronicled, 
froun his schooldays, in w eharrhingly intimate book, 
Life in the Pacifc Bifty Yeara Ago; and itis 
{interesting to note that at school he was regard 
‘as a duffer because he could not take an interest in 
Classical Latin as taught in the Public School, 
What ho learnt. was outaide the classroom, from 
the primitive psychologies of the tribes "which 
constitute " forma,” 

Hositating between Ceylon and Central America, 
the West provided the stronger call, and he was 
Jed to Central America on what he always said was 
‘8 voynge of curiosity. Tk was very comprehensive, 
Between 1880 and 1881 ho had seen the ruins of 
‘Quirigus in Guatemala, Copan in Honduras, and Tikdl 
in the Peten, a difficult site to reach in those days. 
‘Theilled by the monuments, ho retumied atid asked 
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‘at the Vietoria and Albert Museum for literature 
‘onthe subject (his * guide-book’ had been the 
treatise of Squier and Davis), and was referred to 
Mr. (later Sir) Wollaston Franks of the British 
‘Museum, who promptly referred him back again 
to the Victoria and Albert Musourn, 
So Maudslay decided to take up the matter 
himself. In all, he snade seven exploring expeditions, 
Inrge areas of British Honduras, the 
Republic of Honduras, Guatemala and Mexico, His 
discoveries were most meticulously photographed, 
planned, and described, and he brought back 
moulds of the larger monuments, which he had cast 
and presented to the Nation. ‘These easts, exhibited 
for w short time in the Vietoria and Alber 
jamantlod and atored in cellars fo 















whore they arn now 

Ho. was fortunate that, at the time his resulta 
were maturing, Mr. Du e Godman and Mr, Osbert 
Salvin were publishing Biologia Centrali-Americana, 
‘and incorporated Maucdslay'a results in. an Archio: 
logical appendix. ‘This series of plates dotinitely laid 
the foundation of the study: Ted Mayo Hissalvet 
‘and constitutes, perhaps, the most adoquately 
Drownted contribution to areiwology in tho world, 

Tn 1920 Mrs. Mauda i, after a long illness, 
‘and in 1928 Maudlslay married Mrs, Purdon of 
Fownhope, who survives him, and by" whoa 
Kindnoss TF have hud access ta ‘his diaries, which 
will be preyervod in the British Musoum, 

For all his work and his sorvicen to the Nation, 
Mandslay seoeived little adequate recognition from 
his own ev ry. In 1912 he was elected Pre 
of the Royal Anthropological Tnatitute, and 
‘os Chairman of the organizing Committee whe 
International Congres of Americanista mot 
London in that year, On that ocoasion an Hono 
D.Se, was conferred upon him by Oxford University, 

dl he afterwards received an Honorary 86D. fro 
Cambridge, and, + an Honorary 
Fellowship’ of his own Colloge, ‘Trinity Hall. In 
1915 ho beoame one of the joint Honorary Secretaries 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and in 1020 wna 

led the Rivers medal of tho Anthropological 
Institute. 

His farne willl rest on his achievements, the 
Biologia and tho casts which be secured in. denis 
bush, and on certain suggestions which ho mado 
concerning the interpretation of Maya hieroglyphs 
which have proved true. 

Major Clark has contributed an extended notice 
of Maudslay to Nature (7 March, 1031), and 
‘Dr. A. M. Tozzer @ most generous appreciation in the 
American Anthropologist, Vol, XXXII. Most of 
all T like tho final sentence af Profesor Morley's 
appreciation of Maudslay's work in his great mono- 
‘graph on the Insoriptions at Copan (p. 24). Tndood, 
S"Maudslay’s indefatigable labours, covering many’ 

oars in an adverso environment, easily constitute 
the most important fiold contribution to Mayn 
* Arohwology.” 

‘That is the verdict of the greatest living expert: 
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in this particular sphere upon 
predecessor. 

1, personally, hadl the great privilege of Maudslay's 
intimacy over nearly thirty years. Ho belonged to 
f@ class of mankind which’ seems to be passing. 
He had the gentlest manner, but behind that lay 

id determination, I havo never known 

nkind thing about anyone, In any 
elf, and in anything Ie did 
can be attained. 





work of a 















ho aimed at. perfvotion 
Possessing th 
belongs to a ‘ehief,’ * 
does not matter what, th rent 
human sympathy, he had the instinct of handling 
primitive peoples, That sympathy inhibited any 
form of jealousy in his mental outlook, and to the 
humblest of the youn 

of his advice, his notes and his ph 
gentleman who died amongst his flow 
terraced garden that he had ere 
enjoyed life, and, as the porfvot host, atinted noithor 
hospitality. nor informatie joaphore of 
modest wourity. T, A. JOYCE, 








































Robert Wood Williamson, born 4 August, 1856, 
its former Honorary 


tet 13 January, 
By. tho death of 
Teds te Heya Anthropologie Tete, 100 
iesen a staunch and wie fend and n conspicuous 
‘aap of «typo of tehlar low eomsnon erewhere 
than fo Dricains tho lesured and learned aatour, 
Wi rouge up in antntifiomarround 
ing for his father, Profomor W. C. Willan 
Fs, wan th 
Thany ‘posts in tbo 
Young Williamson’ tastes "were 
fred! in engineering, and wong his fie of 
Fron days" wero men now omineat. inp 
Maing’ past Prosdont of tho. Royal Society 
Matos however, ted. to. his storing his 
‘ace’ ayn woletor; 
Glenn's Inn pris in tho lw fn 
THE and prncisod in Manchester unt 1008 with 
sco and ditintion 
vaginal the saeans to follow hin tru 
roti from his profonio 
Ei tho age of 64 
ca. His realy 




































to explore the it Now ( 
front capacity. for, understanding. other people 
Sirved Inn ax ell in tho bush aa in his practice, 
fand his monogeaph, The Mafulu Afountain. Peoples 
of New Guinea (1012), aa well as his popular book, 
The Wayy of the South Sea Savaye (1014), gov hima x 
high place among field thnologists.. ‘At his age, 
however, protracted fieldwork would have bee 
opradeaty he, had.experionced adventure and 
ilned what ho wnnted—personal experience of 
Frimitive conditions of living so he settled down to 
Fit and digest tle ayadable Polynesian. material, 
fand in 1021 produced. three volumes, The Social 
and Political Systems of Central Polynesia, pablish- 
{ng meanwhile n nunber of special papers in our 
Tournal. He. was particularly intorosted’ in the 
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traditional evidence for Poly 
in the legal rather than th 
nd boliofs, but 
etion of social a 
Shortly aftor his return from Now Gi 
University showed its appreciation of his work by 
‘confe-ring upon him the honorary degreo of M.Se 


esian migrati 
mystical aspect of 
fully appreciated the 

















In 1911, Willintoson loft hix beautiful home and 
ganten (thereafter aoquirod by the city as a public 
eater, and spent his later days at 
Witle ‘y, whero in the intervals of writing 
he devoted himsolf to gard planning wn 
developing what eventually ranked as one of the 
ost dosignod and moat carefully stocked of tho 
smallor rock-gardens in tho south of England. 
Boing now within easy reach of London, ho became 
our Institute's constant and trusted’ adviser in 
business matters, served as Honorary ‘Treasurer 
from 1912 to 1921, and did much to koop it "in 
being " during the War. 
No ono « 
without feeling the charm of his character. This 
skoor little wt daunted, he was full of 
resource; his unwavering honesty of purpose com- 
bined with a raro critical faculty enabled him to 
grusp the essential of a situation immediately and 
to shape his course accordingly. 
literally nothing but an earthquake could stop hi 
nel even that only temporarily. When, after man; 
difficulties due to the frailties of others, he was i 
Sydney rady to start on his carofully plannod 
expedition to New Guinea, news eame of the great 






































with Williarnson 














Ones dotormined, 
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¢arthquake in Sicily where, at that time, Mrs. 
Williamson was staying. He returned at once to 
Europe to assure himself ax to her safety, post- 
Poning his expedition for over a year but eventually 
setting off in 1910. Hiseritieal faculty, and above all 





arrangement 
tors, his photographs will be stored and his unpab- 
lished material prepared for tho press. CG. S. 





REVIEWS. 


Deformation. 


Artificial Cranial Deformation. A contribution to 
‘the Study of Biknic Mutilation. By Bric 

154 Yom Dingwatl. London : 1991. 410. pp. 
avi + 318, 65 plates, 5 maps. £3 10s, 





Practices over adopted by man. Tt 
{© custom of s0 obtrusive a kind and with so wide m 
geographical distribution should have a bulky 
Iterature, and not the least of Dr. Dingwall's 
‘achievernenta in, this book is the skilful way: in 
which be pilots the reader the vast mass of 
bibliographical data ho has collected and consulted. 
Ho wisely rojects tho cumbrous and complicated 
‘systems of classifying deformed crania y 
some of his predecessors in favour of a far simpler 
se oars ogee eae oi oe 
visions based upon the means omployed to produce 
artificial distortion, 3 

‘Tho greater part of the volume is devoted to, a 
detailed ethnographic survey of the custom through 
out the world, based on written and oral tradition, 
iconography and actual cranial material. Successive 
chapters deseribe the various forma the custom hax 
assumed in Europe, Asia, Africa, Indonesia and 
‘Melanesia, and America. "In the’ final chapter a 
careful and sober consideration of the whole material 
in given with @ discussion of the various theories 
that have been put forward to account for the 
custom and ite origin. Some of these latter ar 
‘almost as grotesque as tho custom itaclf. 

Dr, Dingwall is to be commended in that he 
does not hiughtily brush aside all hypotheses wit 
which ho finds himself unablo to agree. Ho ia 
anxious that every particle of evidence should be 
Yeighed ‘nnd assigned its proper placo in the 

One of tho most curious problems is that of Egypt, 
‘where there is iconographic evidenco of the custom 
but a completo absence of somatological evidence 
(with tho singlo exception of a skull of the Christian 
Period which is probably that of a foreigner). 
Whilst fully agreeing with Dr. Dingwall that there 
fare indeed inherent difficulties in the supposition 








heads, it has been suggested, were artificial 
contrived imitations of their father's seally 
abnormal head; still, it may be doubted 

the objections to this hy is are as conclusive 
‘0s they appear to be. i 





to presume that if the custom did perchance originate 
in Egypt, it should ever have there become general, 
nor indeed that it should havo become a cvatom at 
all, It is significant that the carliest recorded 
instance of artificial deformation belongs prociscly 
to the timo of Akhenaten, which was pro-cminently 
‘and esentially an innovating go. It is significant, 
rnoreover, that Akhenaten's innovations, alike in 
religion, politics and art, searcely outlived him. 
‘The reversion to the sway of tho government and 
Priesthood of Thebes, was, soon after Akhenaten’s 
death, thorough and complete : his innovations 
‘were not merely allowed to become obsolete, they 
‘were definitely and deliberately 

therefore, cranial deformation had been practised at 
El Amara in Akhenaten’ time, that is precisely the 
reason why we must not expect to find traces of it 

















daughters (unless his eyes should bo blinded by 
cfc oan fal onde es Ns soprano 
intended to portray, and very accurately do portray, 
{infantile cranin that have been artificially deformed 
Egyptian art, admittedly, was subject to con: 
ventions; but conventions that involve any marked 
departare from the real forms of life are found 
much loss in in the round than in drawings 
or bas reliefs (the latter always being exteuted from. 
drwwn outlines). In drawing, tho artis was fro0 to 
indulge his fancy and to exaggerate or convention- 
lize to an extent that is unknown in statuary, 
‘The representations of dwarfs aro casos in point. 
Admittedly also in Akhenaten’s brief period it, 
‘became a fashion or a convention to exaggerate the 
length of the head—a fashion for which tho inspira. 
tion is apparent. ‘This convention may have affected 

to some extent, as in the caso of the statues 
oF Qucen Nefertiti there. the apparent 
‘elongation of the head is duo rather to the headdress 
‘than to the of tho skull. “But a careful 
‘exuinination of the sealptured heads of tho children 
shows that the abnormality is not mero elongation, 
but a definite alteration in form and contour. 








‘affairs, and not mere conventionalizations. 
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Amarna itself the royal tombs and those of the 
court officials were all plundered in antiquity and 
havo yielded no human remains at all, normal or 
otherwise, ‘Tho mummies of the princesses have not 
been “discovered : probably they likowise wero 
plundered long ages ago. 

Still assuming, therefore, that tho hoads of 
Akhenaten's datightors hnd been subjected to 
deformation, there is no reason why this procedure 
should not have been copied, a other Egyptian 
fashions were copied, by tho Hittite and. othor 
forsign visitors to Akhenaten’s court. History can 
produce innumerablo examples of customs, beliots 
find mero fashions (ospecially those of an irrational 
6 outrd kind) being eopiod from a centro that had 
fs temporary voguo as a focus of fashion, Nor is it 
hneceaary to assume that tho borrowers often havo 
the loast idea of, or interest in, tho real purpose or 
significance of what they copy. ‘Tho same thing 
has happened over and over again amongst moro 
primitive pooplos, and it still happens wherever 
{he white, man obtrudes himself: his ways aro 
falwayn liable to mechanical imitation, —Modorn 
Tationalizing explanations of the custom aro of 
Tittle. valuo: they aro frocly’ given in response to 
‘enquitios respecting such” customs ax cranial 

formation, tattooing and body-painting, cowvad 
fete,, bub every trained anthropologist kriows just 
what value to'set upon thom. 

‘What has become a custom by adoption or 
dlifosion, noe not nooowarily havo bean, & custom 
in origin; ‘tho prototype may quite well have been 
tn isolated pbenomenon, | ‘Thove romari, itis 
hoped, ‘whilst not professing to prove, nor even 
TeRavoonte, tho theory of the origin of doformation 
from Akhonaton’s datightors, may at least suggest 
that thers aro factors of which tho erities soem to 
tbo unaware, and that tho theory is nob wo entirely 
ovoid of justification as they assume, 

WARREN R. DAWSON, 


Religion and Folklore. 


AAmnulets and Superstitions, iy Sir B.A, Walls 
Bang rp ecateTe Sls ps. seis obit 360 
ti sik"Gt x ah ine London ont afore. 159 
eegarol fo the il rer tha book 
pre Toe tha tseligons general vr, this oo 
contains much that may mye spocial in folklore. 
seth pets of yd Wetn in poplar 
Se a Een nd Ts conch ie whole of ta 
Irubjec, the ook conn ofa profes 
See stotees tuliy very short oa sore 
withthe authors groat rsourcee, and wombat like the 
Tanke flea ccuycopediay “Tie rte io sea 
tr pra oR tora nyo ay 
tot Raa es tt hs cxgorntion ne toc some 
‘Rat’ intrgting Aeon tip 
Be oe ts ei elots an patton ur ocrded, 
‘Sivldo that at tins thoroadee may well tusk the authot 
{2 Se huont abalone The tynpathy, extent fo 
ect ceatlonaty rons feel noeptance 
ater et lr erm 
ea cr eolng pani 
o*iite authors spaced compatonce in atuion msociated 
wighnontnsieee Atsen and wertrmnecs Au has 
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‘Tho account of tho agricultural coromonies, which shaw 
that ‘they originatod among tho primitive inhabitants 
‘of Sintn, is peculiarly interesting. "Dr. Wales, however, 
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‘anthropological thought, and he_ attempts to, explain 


‘Roman ritual in terma largely disearded by anthropolo- 
‘gists and prychologists. His book may, however, be 
‘welsomed sa sign of permeation of classical studies 
by anthropological data and mothod, even if these aro 
slightly out of date, Anthropology owes a great debt 
to clamical ‘scholarship, wand it will repay this debt 
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‘when the methods employed to-day in» comparative 
‘analysis of primitive. institutions are extended to 
embrace the more daveloped societios wt present left to 
tho discipline of elassical stodies; when, in fact, 
semparative socicloge becomes, thriving sience. If 
isn far ery from those methods of analysis to Mr. Burris’ 
intorprotation of ritual, E. E. EVANS PRITCHARD. 
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both the stone beads and their glass imitations commonly 
‘worn in Loh and the Darjeeling district, and also in one 
instance by a Lahaul woman. © Tt would be interosting, 
to define their actual distribution "The imitations are 
certainly very cheap; T'was pressed to buy a string of 
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With Plate F. 

The Royal Anthropological Institute's Prehistoric Research Expedition to Kharga Oasis, Egypt. The 
Second Season's Discoveries. By J. Caton-Thompson. 

Far the most important feature of the first season's work (Max, 1931, 91) had been the 58 
discovery on the floor of the depression of a novel physiographical feature—namely, ‘ fossil ' or 
dead springs of Pleistocene age, which, since they contained flaking sites in their deposits, put into 
‘our hands a line of inquiry of great potential value, not only in palwolithic stratigraphy but also as 
registers of palwo-climatic conditions. ‘The one dug had yielded an abundant Aterian industry. 
Others called to be excavated. On the eastern scarp a find of very extensive and unrecorded flint- 
mines presented dating difficulties not resolved that season. Geologieally the dating of the tufa 
deposits, and sheets of gravels magnificently developed on the eastern scarp, became Miss Gardner's 
primary object. 

‘These inquiries have fulfilled high expectations, and have yielded a conspectus of prehistory in 
the depression, in which Acheulean, Levalloisean, middle pakeolithic (Pre-Sebilian), Aterian, Capso- 
‘Tardenoisean and neolithic march across the stage, each clad in its own geological attire, for all 
were found in situ. 

‘The tufas are found to belong to at least: three distinct geological horizons; the last two are dated 
securely by tools. Similarly the gravels must be divided into (a) Plateau Gravels ; (b) Terrace Gravels ; 
(0) Wadi Gravels ; these also are all three now culturally dated. 

‘The episodes recognized are as follows : others may lurk unobserved, or be so obliterated by 
denudation that they are lost. 
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1. The oldest deposit of our ‘drift’ sequence is a massive crystalline tufa we have named 
Plateau Tufa to distinguish it from later ones we haye named Wadi Tufas. It contains reed 
impressions, but no fauna or human evidence. We provisionally place this as Plio-pleistocene. 

2. There followed a period of great erosion, eausing the formation of longitudinal and transverse 
valleys. For this period, too, we have no cultural evidence. 

3. The next stage in the physiographical development was the filling of these earlier valleys 
in their upper reaches by great accumulations of angular breceia, showing no water action. This 
breccia filling now stands in crumbling stacks as much as 25 metres in height. Tt must represent 
‘long dry period. ‘Though these breccias have been diligently searched for tools we have so far 
found none. 

4. With the passing of this arid period lower palwolithic man appeared upon the scenes. Rain 
encouraged vegetation, The earliest of the cellular Wadi Tufas was formed on the breccia filling. 
‘The flora collected from this, which includes leaves of at least five different species, has not yet been, 
identified. Land shells, however, are of palwarctic types, not hitherto recorded from Egypt. Others 
are now living in the tropics, In « 10-metre section capped by tufa, unrolled Acheulean tools have 
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been found; thus for the first time in Egypt a tufa deposit has been dated (Fig. 1). The formation 
‘of the Plateau Gravels, which cover wide areas of the searp and form long flat-topped spurs high above 
the present valley system, belongs mainly to this phase; these gravels have also yielded Acheulean 
tools in situ. 

5. The fifth main cpisode appears culturally to bridge the lower and middle paleolithie, An 
Acheuleo-Levalloisean industry has been found unrolled in situ in numerous flaking-sites sub tufa. 
Within this physiographically important period, which awaits further work, the Plateau Gravels 
were eroded in broad shallow valleys, and the materials were spread out at lower levels in a secondary 


sheet we have named the Exogyra Gravels. These secondary gravels contain a mixed Acheulean and 
Levalloisean industry. 




















10. L—WRYUF PASS. TUYA CLIFY (S-10 31) OVERLYING ACHREULEAN ORAVRLS WEFH TOOK, 

6. We now enter a middle paleolithic stage of still considerable but ultimately decreasing 
rainfall. ‘Two main events mark this period: the formation of another Wadi Tufa overlying silts 
and gravels; and the beginning of the development of the modern drainage system. ‘These tufas 
also are dated by floors of tools beneath them, ‘The implements, collected also from huge surface 
sites, are the product of a tortoise.core industry. They include, however, o many forms, unrecognized. 
in normal Mousterian, that it has been necessary to name it provisionally ‘ Pre-Sebilian,’ since the 
connections at some points with Vignard’s Sebilian are too evident to be ignored. Its place in the 
middle paleolithic, however, seems assured by its position in the physiographical sequence. 
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‘The mode of formation of these tufas was found to be the result of ponding up of the primary 
valleys. ‘The boulder barrages were identified in several cases with the ponded tufas up-valley. 
Pre-Sebilian man frequented the shores of such spots and tool collections were made from sub-tufs 
silts laid down in the ponded areas (Fig. 2). 

7. The formation of tufws now became a past event. ‘The streams grew weaker and weaker 
and cut narrow channels in the floors of the old mature valleys. ‘Terraces were formed—dual or 
triple. In the gravels of the upper one, 7 metres above present wadi level, were found PreSebilian 
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tools: on it, in a bed of silt 0-40 in thickness, a fine Aterian flaking site was excavated, Other large 
Aterian sites were also found in solution pans of the old Acheulean tufas. A lower upper palmolithic 
date for the Aterian scems indicated. ‘The lower S-metre terrace provided no cultural evidence, 
though carefully searched. 

8. The physiographical sequence in the scarp here ends, for no major changes hereafter occurred. 
ver, man abandoned the wadis and the gravel plateaus overlooking them at this time, and sites 
psian and Capso-Tardenoisean age are found instead on the Libyan Plateau, around, or buried 
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in the silts of, shallow clay pans, Flat oval stone hand-mills, possibly indicative of some form of 
primitive agriculture, undoubtedly were used, and’ the extensive use of ostrich egg-shell for beads 
was noted. Engraved fragments were also found (Fig. 3) 

9, The great flint mines discovered in the first season have been re-examined. They are purely 
neolithie in age—not of mixed age as was believed at first. The Jate-looking pottery found in so 
of the stone wind-breaks must be intrusive—dropped by sheltering hunters or caravan 
date; for crude neolithic sherds in hearths discovered this season are 
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SION FLOOR, 
Acheulean hand-axe led to examination and the 
ig on Cretaceous clays beneath a series of spring- 













laid deposits, A 
30 square m 


agnificent collection of 500 hand-axes contained with 
s, in mint condition, but glazed, with their attendant lal 
collected. ‘The glaze was almost certainly produced by the flow of sandy waters in the spring 
not due to desert exposure. ‘The hand-axe types are remarkably varied; normal lanceolate forms 
predominating; but cordate and ovate forms are included. A number have curious rectangular 
pebblo butts, the result of the use of tabular flint; others formed on rounded nodules retain a normal 
semi-circular cortex base. The intentional choice of nodules of waisted outline is evident, the con- 
striction being carefully retained in the subsequent flaking. In other cases definite bilateral hafting 
notches are conspicuous. No certain burin blows were noted either on hand-axes or flakes. ‘The 
sizes of the hand-axes range from 21 ¢.m. to miniatures under 4c.m. ‘The assemblage is remarkably 
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free from Levallois tendencies. No striking platforms are facetted and no tortoise-cores are present. 
‘The overlying spring beds are contorted and faulted, and as the tools are dislocated (in many instances 
we found them tilted at acute angles and even resting on their lateral edges), the disturbance must 
be later (Plate F), At this place Aterian tools Iay on the surface of the spring deposits covering 
the Acheulean floor. It would seem necessary to equate this Acheulean site with episode 4. 

11. A large fossil spring was excavated to a depth of 9 metres in the vent, and to Cretaceous 
clay in other places, Interstratified beds of gravels, the lowest at a depth of 4 metres, yielded an 
abundant tortoise core industry, This is not Aterian, but further study will be needed to pronounce 
its relationship to the Levalloisean and Pre-Sebilian on the searp. These tool-bearing gravels were 
found to have been decapitated by the violent irruption of the spring through them, ‘The activity 
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of this spring is consequently later than the gravels. ‘These same gravels were studied in other plaoes 
on a plain to the east, 12 miles from their source in the scarp, and are probably to be correlated with 
episode 6 in the searp. 

12. The Aterian culture is connected with a fossil spring deposit in the penultimate stage of its 
existence, ‘The culture is sealed over by sandrock of wolian origin, This evidence accords well with 
‘episodo 7 in the scarp. 

13, A Capso-Tardenoisean surface site yielding transverse arrow heads was discovered upon the 
sandrock deposit sealing up a fossil spring. ‘The formation of these sandrocks was the final stage in 
the history of all fossil springs known to us, and as the deposit is consolidated dune sand it may 
be inferred that desert conditions obtained prior to the date provided by this site, Refer to scarp 
evidence 8, 
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14, The cultural elements of the Kharga neolithic are now identified. Hearths were discovered 
in the capping sandrock of the fossil spring mentioned in 11, Little shallow holes piercing the capping 
sandrock to obtain water have been found. Curious stone-capped mounds, about 3 to 4 feet in 
height, were examined on the desert floor (Fig. 4). They yielded—if they yielded anything—thin 
‘wisps of ash, bumt bones and flint and small rough sherds. Sufficient of these mounds were found and 
studied to wasure the correctness of the following reconstruction of events, A hole was dug, and the 
bottom lined with flat pieces of limestone. In this sunk hearth the cooking was done and ash and 
digbris accumulated : some filtered through the loosely laid lining. In course of time the place was 
abandoned and desert erosion, constantly lowering ground level, began to operate, planing down the 
hearth and seattering its lighter contents. Eventually the stone lining was reached, This acted 
(os all hard eappings act in desert climates) as a protection to the underlying ground. But outside 
the periphery of protection degradation of the ground continued until slowly the old lining capped 

And so we now find these places—capped in most cases with their limestone protectors— 
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hy the mounds, ‘They occur generally in groups together : others were found on the 
‘edge in the vieinity of the flint mines. 
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SRRAL REMARKS, 

(a) Our observations in Kharga, no less than in the Fayum, lead us to reject the fluviatile 
hypothesis of their origin, recently advanced by Dr. Collet for Kharga and Dr. Sandford for the 
Fayum respecti 

(b) We confirm our earlier views as to the non-existence of a lake at any period on the floor of 
the depression 

(c) We interpret the deposits formerly attributed to lacustrine agencies as being wind.borne, loess- 
like material. We have no direct dating for this arid phase. It would seem to correlate with 3 
inthe scarp, and if so to be (locally) pre-human. A loose terminus ad quem is provided by gravels which 
‘overlio in one place this loess-like deposit. 

(a) Overflow deposits from springs—Pleistocene and historic—which form humps of bedded 
sandrock on low ground must be differentiated from the preceding, 
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(©) We have found no trace of dynastic remains prior to the XXVIIth dynasty. The predynastic 
iis also absent, one sherd only of a late sequence date was found on the scarp. We interpret this 
absence as strongly suggesting that with the final failure of the Pleistocene spring-water supply in 
neolithic times, the depression became virtually uninhabitable and uninhabited, peopled only by 
‘the dead of Egyptian mythology, until thonsands of years later Persian hydraulic engineers tapped 
tho artesian water bed by means of shafts not less than 80 metres in depth, and inaugurated the 
second eycle of Kharga’s prosperity. ‘The topographical peculiarities of Kharga make this pronounce- 
ment a less dubious argumentum a silentio than might appear at first sight. Tt is true that our 
concession includes about 1,100 square miles of ground, and that we have walked as yet over less 
than half of this. We have flown over all of it repeatedly. But it must not be forgotten that all 
traffic to and from the Nile Valley is, and always has been, canalized into the infrequent and narrow 
‘passes in the Eastern scarp, ‘To the three most important of these (out of seven) namely Bulag, 
‘Abu Sighawal, and Refuf, we have given close attention, camping at each, as being magnificent 
palwolithic centres, for prolonged periods. ‘The human litter in such places is abundant and significant ; 
‘and whereas these tracks up the 1,000 feet escarpment were used extensively by prehistoric man, 
there is, after his departure, a complete absence of remains of the dynastic periods. It is not until 
‘the dawn of the classical period that activities recommence and continue crescendo up till the 
Byzantine period. This accords independently in a remarkable degree with our observations, 
archaeological and physiographical, on the floor of the depression, 

‘The material, which includes about 10,000 implements, the majority of which belong to in sitw 
groups, requires detailed study before fuller information concerning it can be published. ‘The bare 
facts only are here attempted. ‘Typological study is impossible in the field, owing to our nomadic 
life far from a base. Upon return to England commencement of work upon the material is delayed 
for months owing to official delays in Cairo, where the collections still lie at the time of writing (10th 
May), six weeks after our return, 

We offer the fruits of this work, which provides material for prolonged study and thought, to 
the subsoribers who #o generously fulfilled their promise of a socond year’s support, in spite of unpro- 
cerlented financial stress, G, CATON-THOMPSON, 


Sociology : Africa. Yates. 
Bantu Marriage and the Birth of the First Child. By 7. J. A, Yates, 


Weatermarck has said that “‘marringo arises out of the family, not tho family out of BQ 
marriage.” However truo this may be functionally; in the life history of the individual, the 

family is undoubtedly founded in marriage, ‘This is, of course, as true of England as of Bantu Africa, 
But whereas in England the \ge ceremony and accompanying formalities form a complete 
fact, with the Bantu they are, though an important part, not the whole of the process producing the 
change of status of the two individuals concerned, ‘The family founded by marriage is not really 
established till tho birth of tho first child. Legal abstractions, it is true, are seldom very clearly 
formulated or defined among primitive peoples, but it wonld scem that married status among the 

ug apart from parenthood. 

Many attempts have heen made, taking the European ceremony as model, to determine which 
part of the Bantu marriage formalities is the essential marriage act, One of the difficulties in this 
has been that Bantu marriage comprises a number of ceremonies and other activities spread over a 
considerable period of time and that there is considerable variation us to the point in this series at 
which cohabitation commences, as also in the extent to which any one or moro of these acts may be 
and, in practice, are neglected. It is however pertinent to our problem to notice that this series 
begins with betrothal—that is prior to what we would consider marriage—and ends only after the 
birth of a child—that is considerably after marriage, in our eyes, is complete. ‘This would suggest 
that the Bantu concept of the marriage act differs from ours mainly in being not s0 narrow. ‘To them 
marriage is the founding of the family and consequently the marriage act cannot be complete until 
the family, which necessarily includes a child, is in being. 


T Smith & Dale : ‘Tho Tla-Speaking Peoples of N. Rhodesia,’ Vol. If, pp, 67-00. 
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This view is further supported by a number of other customs relating to marriage. This xenerally 
held that the Jobola is an essential of a valid marriage, It is noteworthy that Tobola is often paid in 
instalments, a first payment being made before the bride is handed over to the bridegroom. Demands 
for the payment of the residue culy become insistent after the birth of a child.? On the other side 
there is the matter of the recovery of the bridewealth. This is very definitely dependent on the 
ldren it is either not at all recoverable or recoverable only in 








existence of children. If there are 
part, upon the dissolution of the union, 

‘In ethnographic work there has been too little attention given to the differentiation of “breach 
* of promise,” annulment of marriage and divorce, Whether the Bantu have ideas, even in vague 
form, corresponding to these European legal concepts it ix difficult to say. ‘Their practices would 
‘suggest that they have, Breach of promise ix distinguished, at least implicitly, in ethnographic 
writings, and we know that if the fault is on the part of the girl or her father or guardian the bride- 
‘wealth paid is recoverable; if the fault is on the side of the suitor, he forfeits the bridewealth, or that 
part of it which he has already paid. All types of breaking of the marriage, once the bride has been 
handed to the bridegroom, are, however, treated as divorce. In many cases divorce is, undoubtedly, 
the nearest English equivalent, but there are certain cases where this is doubtful. The bride may be 
returned to her people and the lobola reclaimed on account of her sterility or she may return and the 
bridewealth be repaid on account of the husband's impotence. Whitfield, after recording cases of the 
latter variety, says: ‘It ia thought that the correct form of procedure in the above quoted cases 
“would have been to have asked the court to declare the alleged marriages null and void on the 
“ground of the incompetency cf the man to contract a marriage.” ‘The ease of the barren woman 
would appear to be the same in native thought. In either case a substitute to take the defaulting 
partner's place may be supplied by his or her family. 'This practice only confirms the view that the 
mariage is not complete, not established, until the birth of a child. 

‘Whether this can be said to form in native law a separate category, analogous to our annulment, 
or whether it is to be considered merely as a particular form of breach of promise i difficult to 
determine. Among the Bechuana it would appear to be tho latter : “circumstances may arise when 
“ the family (of the husband) may still, before the cattle have been paid, have the choi of 
“not keeping the contract at all, when the other party has failed to fulfil the whole or any great 
“ part of the contract made, ‘Thus if a woman romains childless, bogadi need not be paid.” 
Likewise if sho die childless and in certain other cases referring to childless wives. On the other hand, 
‘of the Baganda we learn: ' When a hushand lost hope of having children, and the woman was 
* pronounced to he sterile, she lost favour with him; and though he seldom put her entirely away, 
* vet, where there was a second wife, the latter came to the front.” So the marriage may still 
‘subsist in some sort. ‘This would suggest that where it is broken it is a matter of annulment. "This 
question, however, cannot be settled without much more careful observation of how the natives 
themselves view these cases and behave in regard to them. 

Nor is it only in relation to bridewealth, with its legal and economic complexities, that we find 
evidence of the incompleteness of marriage without children. ‘There are many other features of 
Bantu culture which point in the same direction, Often the young couple have no household of their 
own till after the birth of the first child, ‘Till this happy event, the wife lives with her husband's 
mother and only after it receives hut of her own.? Even the locality of the marriage is, sometimes, 
affected by the birth. Of the BaVenda wo are told : “ The young couple, however, live at the home of 
* tho woman's parents, in quite a number of oases, till the first child his been born, when they sot 
.* up house for themselves near the home of the man’s parents,”8 
































4 Whitdiold + * South African Native Lave," p. 211, 1 Stayt: “Phe BaVenda,’ p. 143, Junod: * Life of 
2 Op. cit, p. 128, * a South African Tribe,’ Vol. I, p. 120, 185, tells us 
4 hid, p. 257. ‘that among the ‘Thonga, the wife lives with hee mothee- 
# Roscoe: "The Baganda," p. 46, inlaw for tho first year till she has cultivated a tld 
Among the Akamb, ‘ale, atrenneas doce not for hen.” ‘This would be tantamount to the same 

‘seem to ke w reason for dissolving the marriage though thing aa normally a woman expects to conceive within 

impotence on the part of the husband is so, i or 





/. tho first thrve manth of married life, 
Lindblorn : * The Akamba,’ p..$3. * Whitfield : op eit, p. 211, 
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It is generally recognized that marriage universally entails a change of social status for both man 
and woman, Among primitive peoples this change is more dramatio and far-reaching than with us. 
‘Yet here wgain we find that the birth of the first child is an essential feature. ‘The Wafungwe in 
N. Rhodesia have “ four definite ranks"; in the first are the children; the second is composed of the 
striplings and the young married men; “ the young men who have had children, and who are qualified, 
“ therofore, to sit in the village council ” form the third, Again, in N, Rhodesia: “A young man 

who has not had a child is, among certain tribes, not supposed to be able to ' speak his case,’ 
hence in many of the cases which come to the toma the elder brother will always speak first, 
although it is not his own case.” Women are also affected: “Women, until they have borne 
children, are still considered in some tribes as children themselves,” 

Not only their legal status but also the whole behaviour of both husband and wife is affected 
in this way. Among the BaVenda, who place enormous stress on etiquette, “A bride must always 
“ crawl in the yard of her husband's home, and kneel before she enters the door of the hut, as well 

as doing losha before everything sho touches; she continues to behave in this way until after the 
“birth of her first child. 

‘Whe custom of teknonymy, so common among the Bantu, might also be mentioned in this con- 
nection, for the names of husband and wife are sometimes dropped even before a child is born, and 
they are renamed in reference to the prospective child.” ‘The change of namo goes with a change of 
status, but it is noteworthy that the stress is on parenthood rather than marriage, 

‘The avoidance customs between parent-in-law and child-in-law are also relevant here, for they 
likewise do not escape the all-pervading influence of the birth of the first child, ‘Tho striotneas of the 
rules is almost everywhere considerably relieved when a grandchild has been presented to the 
parents-in-law.14 If is as though there were an unwillingness to accept the relationship set up by 
marriage until its aim has been fulfilled, 

Not all these customs, of course, are to be found among all tribes or in the same form in different 
tribes. ‘Their character is, however, sufficiently similar and their distribution sufficiently widespread 
to give strong grounds for the thesis here put forward, that in Bantu culture the birth of a child is 
‘an essential feature of marringe, $0 that the marriage is not complete or established until the first 
child is born. 

If this contention he oorreot, it supplies further evidence in favour of the modern sociological 
view, so close to, yet: not identical with the older Christian doctrine, that marriage is primarily 
‘concerned with procreation rather than with the regulation of sexual relations; and that other 
foatures of wedlock, such as companionship and economic co-operation, however larye they may 
loom, are really incidental. Further, it definitoly supports the claim maintained by the Functional 
School that marriage is functionally associated with the individual family, that it is in fact « part 
of the institution of the family. 

Certain practical consequences would also follow from the acceptance of the view here submitted. 
‘The South African Native Courts already tend to recognise impotence on the part of the husband 
‘as ground for annulment, but they adopt the European view that consummation of marriage consists 
in coitus instead of in conception and childbirth, as would appear to bo the Bantu notion, Whether 
the adoption of the native theory is desirable or practicable is, perhaps, a debatable point, but it 
should at least be carefully considered, ‘To deal with marriage apart from the family is unscientific 
and may well Le disastrous to the future development of Bantu culture, ‘The modern Western 
tendency to dissociate the two is certainly one of the factors involved in the economic and social 
difficulties at present rife in Europe and America, 1. J. A. YATES. 
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Nigeria. Meek. 
Pot-Burial in Nigeria, By C.K. Meck, 


160 22 fotoving nots, collected ty various Administrative Oficers in the Northern Provinces 
of Nigeria may be of interest to your readers. 

Pot-burial occurs most noticeably among the Kamberi, Achifawa, Kamuku, Makangara and 
Ngwoi—tribes situated in the Niger and Soketo Provinces, all speaking languages of the so-called 
Somi-Bantu type. It also occurs among certain communities of the Dikwa Emirate (Mandated 
territory). 

‘Among the Achifawa, Makangara, Kamuku and Ngwoi pot-burial is accorded to all members 
of the community except those who have died of leprosy or small-pox. ‘The pot, which has hole 
pierved in the bottom to allow the fluid of decomposition to haye an outlet, is buried in the ground 
40 that the mouth appears just above the surface. ‘The body, girt in the leather loin-covering usually 
‘worn, and with the eyes and mouth covered with a cloth, is placed in the pot in a sitting position. 
Clothes and cowries are deposited in the pot and cowries are sometimes tied round the neck of the 
corpse. ‘The mouth of the pot containing the body is covered with a smaller pot, in which a small hole 
is pierced, presumably with the intention of allowing a mode of egress for the dead man’s soul, 
In order to keop this hole open a stick is inserted while the loose earth is being heaped on top. Among 
the Achifawa the pot may be used after 5 or 6 years to receive the body of another member of the 
family, the remains of the first occupant, with the exception of the skull, being removed and buried 
in tho ground at the side of the pot. ‘The skull is placed between the knees and chin of the second 
corpse. ‘The Kamuku do not use the same pot-grave again except at the village of Ukuru where the 
chief is buried in the same pot as his predecessor, whose remains are removed and buried below the 
pot. Among the Kamberi of Arigida pot-burial is confined to the families of blnoksmiths and iron 
smelters, Wives of blacksmiths are not, however, accorded this form of burial unless they have 
borne children, ‘The body is placed in the pot in a contracted position. ‘The hands are at first tied 
together clasped above the knees, but are freed when the body has assumed the required position. 
‘The containing pot is covered by another not 40 deep but of the same circumference, so that the edges, 
which are plastered together with mud, coincide, Among the Kamberi of Kontagora, similarly, 
blacksmiths are buried in pots, which may be used again after two years, the bones of the former 
oceupant being left inside at the edge, Among the Kamberi of Ibeto and Salka, chiefs are buried 
in pots. At Salka, two or three months after the burial of « chief, a wooden image is made and decked 
in a cop and threo cloths. The people are summoned and make lamentation and address the image 
‘as though it were the chief. Tt is buried ceremonially beside the pot containing the body of the chief. 
It is possible that this ceremony is an indication that formerly the dead were first, as among the 
Igbira, ete,, preserved by a process of mummification which extended over several months, 

Burial pots containing human bones have been found at Kaza in the Dikwa Emirate. Pot-burial 
is still practised at Becle, Hambagda, Hugudum and Znfa—all situated in the Dalladiba Hills to 
the south of the Dikwa Emirate. At Beele the rich only are buried in this fashion, ‘The body, clothed 
in a loin-cloth, is placed in a large water pot in a knee-to-chin position, the mouth of the pot being 
losed by a smaller pot. ‘The gravo is shaped like a woll and is three feet deep. At this depth a side 
chamber is constructed to take the pot, which is laid on its side nnd pushed into the chamber in such 
a way that the deceased, if « man, has his faced turned to the East, At Hambagda and Hugudum 
also pot-burial is only accorded to persons of importance. A hole is pierced in the cavering pot. 
‘There is no special niche constructed as at Beele, the pots being simply set in the ground at a depth 
of three feot, At Zufu pot-burial is general for all. The pot is closed with a new calabash and then 
with a smaller pot. ‘The grave has a niche to take the pot and is five feet deep. At Busa hunchbacks 
were buried in pots deposited in trees and among the Kahugu babies are buried in pots, a custom 
also followed by the Thonga of South Africa, who use a broken pot, the opening being half covered with 
‘a layer of ashes in such a way as to permit an air passage into the pot. Children were apparently 
buried in jars among the Phoenicians, and the Hittites soem also to have buried their dead in jars 
—after a partial cremation, A form of pot-burial was practised in Babylonia. C. K, MEEK. 
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Western Tibet. Ratce! 
‘Notes on Childbirth in Manchat"{Western Tibet). By Waller shoe. 

Certain taboos exist in Manchat in respect to women during their period of menstruation, 4 Bf 
‘and also for expectant mothers. During menstruation a woman is not allowed to approach 
the family hearth, but must eat her food, and perform her household duties at a reasonable distance 
from the fireplace. She may not wash or handle the kitchen utensils during this period, for she is 
regarded as ceremonially unclean: and any infraction of the taboo imposed upon her is thought to 
be a direct affront to the god of the family hearth. 

No restrictions, however, in the way of performing the ordinary domestic duties are laid upon 
the pregnant woman except that she must be on her guard against the influence of the * Evil Eye.” 
She will therefore retire discreetly on the approach of a stranger. A woman may not on any account 
bear her child in the vicinity of the household temple, or where there are any images of the gods. 
‘An apartment in the rear of the house is therefore reserved for this purpose, and failing this, she must 
retire to an outhouse or shed. 

‘To cite a personal experience, I was once called to a case of difficult Iahour, and I found the 
patient lying in a dark room quite by herself. On urging the occupants of the house to remove the 
expectant mother to another room where one could at least enjoy the advantage of light and sir, 
they replied that they could not comply with my request, as, by so doing, they would incur the 
displeasure of their household gods. Further, it is taboo for the daughter of the house to give birth 
to hor child in her own home, so that what frequently happens is that she must find refuge in the shelter 
of the cowshed. 

‘At a confinement, any cooked food which happens to be in the house is taboo, and must be thrown 
‘away, or given to the cattle. Following the birth of a child, the mother is obliged to emerge from tho 
house, accompanied by one or two women, and proceed to the nearest spring, On arrival there, 
‘& screen of blankets is erected, behind which she must perform her ablutions. After the birth of 
the first child, the mother has to wash herself three times, whilst the husband must also purify himself 
by bathing. By way of propitiating the evil spirits, the mother scatters grain or food hither and thither 
fas she proceeds to the village spring to clesnse herself. 

It is also customary to stick an iron trident and an axe into the ground when the ablutions have 
beon performed. In the meantime the placenta is buried in the earth, the hole being dug with the 
knife which was used for cutting the cord, and the handle of the knife is buried also. During the 
‘woman's absence, the floors of the house are freshly mudwashed, and all utensils thoroughly scoured. 
‘Should another house lie contiguous to the one in which a confinement occurs, the occupants behave 
tas if the birth had actually taken place in it. On the completion of the ceremonial purification, the 
mother is covered in a large blanket with two slits in it for the eyes, and returns to her home, 

WALTER ASBOE. 


Africa: West. Rodd. 
‘Tridents and Trifiths in West Africa. By Francis Rodd. 

My friend Mr. Palmer raises one or two very intresting points in his note (Max, 1992 42) 4 BO 
on “Trident Sceptres in W. Africa.” Lagree that we must probably look for a pre-Moslem and, 
perhaps, definitely non-Semitic origin for the trident or tri-form ornament in northern equatorial Africa, 
Talso agree that the triform ornament is traditional among the Tuareg though its occurrence is 

incipally cruciform. ‘There are a number of examples of cruciform ornament referred to in my book 
(The People of the Veil, chap. ix) wherein the Tuareg bridle stick is also referred to. 
“On these sticks are slung the bridles and ropes when a camel is unsaddied. ‘They 
“are planted outside a man’s tent and sometimes indicate his high position or 
“prosperity.” The only two examples I saw had a cruciform top, but I heard of 
trident topped stick which was described as being somewhat like this -— 

‘The triliths Mr. Palmer refers to exist in Air but are not very common in the form of two pillars 
with a stone on top. The ordinary form consists of three pillars set upright on the plan of an 
‘equilateral triangle, with the apex directed towards Mecea, and purporting to be Moslem places of 
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prayer, On the other hand, the usual form of places of prayer is a rough semi-circle of small stones 
on the ground, directed east. I know of one lange rectangular formal enclosure with two upright 
pillar stones in the eastern face. ‘The horizontal slab stone might well have been one of many suitable 
pieves lying around. T am indebted to Colonel Meinertzhagen for his permission to reproduce his 
Photograph of triliths from the Tuareg country farther north, Ahaggar. 

Tam very grateful for the reference to an association between the trilith and the ceremonies 
associated with the taking of the veil by Tuareg youths. I should be grateful for any information 
which readers of Max may have, likely to throw light on the obsoure origin and practice of the Veil. 
My further inquiries in Air have produced some additional evidence of ceremonial usage in this 
connection, but I have in all collected dismally little up to now. 

Incidentally the Tuareg Veil in Tamashek (the Tuareg language) is called Tagilmus, not Temeder. 
The lower part of the Veil which covers the mouth is called Imawal, as contrasted with the Temeder, 
which is the part covering the brow and forming the hood over the eyes, 











OKOUP OF TRULITHS MOM AUADOAR, 


Aiden or Médan is used as the plural of elis, it is true, but with a slight change of meaning. 
Elia seems to be the exact equivalent of the Latin vir, whereas the plural becomes the equivalent of 
“people.” ‘Thus, Enta elis =“ he is a man" (vir), but mane ket middon = ** how many people ® 

FRANCIS RODD. 








Technology : Coup-de-poing. Tebbutt & Burkitt. 
A recent find of a Flint Implement in Huntingdonshire showing certain peculiar features. By (. F. 
‘Tebbutt and M,C. Burkitt. 
163 Tiizimptoment was found near St. Noots, Huntingdonshire, in « gravel pit situated behind 

the South Lodge of Paxton Park, and quite close to the River Ouse (6.inch Ordnance Map, 1902 
Edition, Huntingdonshire sheet XXV, N.E.). Near it was a fine tusk of Elephas primigenius, 
5 feot long, and teeth of Rhinocerus tichorhinus, and Equus eaballus, 
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At about 10 feet from the surface the gravel rests on blue clay, and it was here, just ubove the 
clay, that the mammalian remains, numerous flint flakes, and this implement were found. Previous 
finds in this pit were desoribed in the ‘ Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia,’ Vol. V, 
Part 2, together with a note on the geology of the gravels by Professor J. E. Marr, 8e.D., FR. 
‘The implement will be preserved in the Museum of Archwology and Ethnology, and the mammalian 
remains in the Sedgewick Museum, Cambridge.—C.F-T, 

‘The stone implement found by Mr. Tebbutt and figured below is of considerable interest. Tt is 
‘made from dark flint and is patinated white at only a few places, It is thin relative to its size, and 
the edges are very regular and straight, ‘The narrow end, though obviously broken, shows a certain 
‘amount of working on the fracture of ancient date. ‘The butt end is regular, convex and fairly sharp; 
indeed the implement enters into the category of those celt-like eoups-de-poing, very late Acheulean, 
‘or more probably Mousterian in date, which have been found occasionally in this part of the country. 
‘They also are found on the continent, and I possess a fine example from the south of Belgium, 














A special feature of this newly-found implement is the protuberance marked A in the illustration, 
‘This has been carefully worked to form a sort of rough, coarse awl with which holes in skins could be 
made. I believe this is not at all a common feature, and I have not seen another exactly similar 
example, As is 40 often the case, one side of the tool (the one ending in the awllike protuberance) 
is much sharper than the other, which indeed is fairly blunt, But this, of course, is also very often. 
true of earlier, pear-shaped and oval coups-de-poing—M.C.B, 








ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
‘The Prehistory of Kharga Oasis. Communication presented by Miss @. Caton-Thompson, 10 May, 


1932. 
‘The substance of this communication appears as Max, 1932, 158 above, 164 
Ct} 
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‘Tribal Intermixture in Northern Nyasaland. 
1, Cullen Young: 24 May, 1982. 
15 Zhe gon is of interont as inhabited by an early people, matrilineal, settled over a wide area 
in family clans and without any centralized chieftainship or tribal aggregation, ‘There haa been 
intrusion (a) of a ‘trader ' type of unknown, but probably western origin, although with acquired 
oast experience, a society of patrilineal type though without full lobola. "This oocurred about 1780 
and was a peaceful penetration; (b) of a ‘warrior’ type from South Africa, of mised origins, bub 
under * Zulu” leadership, patrilineal and with full lobola and having a centralized chieftainship and 
military organization, ‘This ocourred about 1855 and was a predatory, but incorporative, invasion ; 
(6) by Arab and bastard Arab, ivory dealer and incidentally slaver. ‘This was non-permanent and 
is dated about 1870. 

The group distribution in pre-intrusion times was obtained from first-hand eye-witness evidence 
of pre-intrusion conditions and customs. From south to north these groups were :— 

(a) Chewa-Chipeta Section—This was allied to aNyanja und is still largely uninfluenced by 
Ngoni culture, Marriage is by ‘ symbol-transfer * only. ‘There are no age-grades, nor is there any 

intion school. This is the northern limit of the ‘ chinyawo ’ dance; in speech it ix closely allied 
to aNyanja, 

(b) Tumbuka-Tonga Seetions.—Of these the former are ironworkers on uplands, the latter 
fishers on the lake shore. Originally their marriage custom resembled that of the Chewa-Chipeta, 
now it has been strongly influenced by intruders, ‘The staple food crops differ and speech is only 
distantly related to chiNyanja. 

(©) Phoka and other scattered hill communities—They are ironworkers, but have a special 
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Summary of a Communication presented by the Rev, 

















agricultural technique, ‘Their language is of Tumbuka stock, though not identical with it. ‘They 
have been, as yet, little investigated. 
(d) There is ovidence of early bushmen, with traditional * digger’ occupation in one area, where 





traces aro still visible, A ‘ carved ' rock with symbols said to be not unlike ( ) recorded specimens 
from south-west Arabia is reported from the south-west border of this area. 

‘The effect of intrusion of the warrior type into the Tumbuka group has been the acceptance of 
full lobola and freedom of the husband. ‘The ‘Tonga are attempting to combine large value transfers 
with the supremacy of the mother-group. 











HUMAN BIOLOGY. 


Discussion of Human Blood Groups. Opened by 

Professor J. B. 8. Haldane : 9% April, 1982 
‘Th for the existence of geno in 
‘man was limited to certain rather rare pathological 
conditions and to blood groups. ‘The visible expres- 
sion of a geno varied with circumstances; the 
gene was, us it wor, a photographic plate that 
needed developing. If, therefore, an anthropological 
character was to yield results capable of genetical 
analysis it must be determined by a small number 
of genex and must soparate the population into 
groups which were not particularly rare, Tt must 
not be strongly affected by environment, nor must 
it bo subject to natural or social selection. ‘The 
fet of characters which determined blood grouping 
were the only ehaeters at present known which 
atisfied all theso conditions. 

‘Tho inhoritance of these characters was quite 
simple; there were only two types of chromosome, 
fond thorefore an individual could have only two 
of these genes; in gamotie mitosis only one could 
Pass to the germ coll, The child of an AB parent 
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ther two A's or one A and one inactive 
gone (R), and the same applied tom child of By 
Tt was an absolute rule the the, chill could not 

0 in its corpuscles anything that was not in 
tho blood of ite parents. "I'am AB toarried an O 
the children mnst have either A or B; none of the 
children would resemble either father or mother. 
Tf ono parent belonged to the AB group, no child 
could belong to the O group. Data collected by 
Haselhorst and others confirming these laws were 
quoted, and ono exception, an AB mother who 
had un O child was recorded; the mother might 
have had 3 chromosomes instead of 2 or a mutation 
Process might have occurred, 

‘The clic to racial origins afforded by blood 
groups was largely negative, for their distribution 
Varied in different races and was affected very 
slowly, if at all, by environment. “Hungarian gypsies 
showed 6 per cont, AB and 39 per cent. Bz Hun- 
gran, Magyar 12 per cent. ABS and 19 percent. 

Regional distribution maps suggested that 
wave of B had started in Contral Asia and thence 
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pread in all directions. B was unknown in for blocd transfusion who had been classed as O, 
Australia, rare in the Esquimaux and in the and served satisfactorily in that category four or 
‘Aboriginals of America; it was common in the five times. Some suspicion arose; they were 


Ukraine. 

In the discussion the following points were raised, 
‘among others: In Holland some correlation had 
been suggested between B and dark hair. ‘The 
centre of Australia yielded no B, but 60 per cent. 
of A; one speaker thought this indicated the 
colonization of Australia by a very small canoe 

ry. The absence of A and B from most 

juimaux and Red Indian tribes indicated early 
isolation and suggested that B_ occurred as a 
‘mutation much later than A. Investigations in 
Africa pointed to a southward drift of the B group, 
the Bantu and Senegalese having a high proportion 
of B's, Dr. H. Brewer described two persons tested 








PROCEEDINGS 
CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIANS OF 
THE FAR EAST. 






the lnst week of January, 198: 
Paoifie Seience Congress in 1929 it was resolved to bold 
tho First Congress of Prehistorians at Hanoi in 1932. 
‘The Congres was organized by the Ecole Frangaise 
aExtréme-Orient with the approval, and support 
of the government of Indo-China. Tho object of 
the Congress was to bring about the close union and 
co-operation of those of every nationality who were 
fengoged in tho study of prehistory in the Far 
Tt was hoped to institute uniform methods 
‘of investigation and to Iny the foundation of a 
rational terminology, the need for which has been 
Incrowingly felts ‘Tho delegates who participated 
inthis it meeting were Dr. P. Rivet, 
President of the Congross, Dr. R. O. Winsted 
(Straits Settlements), 1. H. N. Evans (Malaya), 
Dr. P. V. van Stein Callenfels (Duteh East Undies), 
Profemor H. Otley Beyer (Philippines), Prince 
Rajadabhisek and Luang Boribal Buriband (Sian), 
Brofowor J. 1. Shaler, (Hongkong), M. 
wer (Maison franco-japonaise de Tokyo) 
Mie'M. Colin, DSc. (Indo-China), snd MeV. 
Goloubew, member of the Ecole Frangaise d'Ex. 
‘trémo-Orient and secretary of tho Congress. Of 
the numerous communications presented at the 
sittings between the 26th and 30th January the 
following may be mentioned: a report on the pre- 
history of Hongkong by Prof. J. 1. 08 
the prehistoric sites in the Philippines by Prof. H. 
‘Otley Beyer, threo papers by Mlle, Colani, * Les 
* Protondelithithes,’ !Differents Aspects de’ Néoli- 
¢,thlaue Indochinol* and * Divers mods de spa 
tures néolithiques et torique en Indochine.” 
Singer communication on ‘Lee Phenoméncs 
Meer tl oe elegant 
ting the 


‘Fromaget, represent 

3 Mines of Indo-China At the Public 
‘meetings of tho Congress papers were read on the 
following subjects : * Les Océaniens ° (Dr. P. Rivet), 
‘Le Préhistoire au Japan’ (M, C. Haguenauer), 
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re-tested and grouped B. in which category they 
‘again gave satisfactory service. 

‘The Chairman, Profesor Elliot Smith, F-RS. 
said that anthropologists did not yet know how 
to fit these tentative new facts into existing ideas 
of race: it would be rash to try to formulate any. 
comprehensive interpretation at present. 

In reply to questions, Professor Haldano expressed 
his preference for the diffusion theory rather than 
the idea of @ parallel origin. There were no sex 
differences. B was not nsociated with Mongol 
characteristics; probably there had been a big 
‘outburst of B from Central Asia after China was 
‘more or leas settled. 
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« Ago du bronze A Java’ (Dr.P.V.van SteinCallen~ 
fels) and ‘Les tambours metalliques en Indochine * 
QL, V. Goloubew). At tho end of the Congress & 
Visit was paid to the region of Bacson, to the North 
of Hanoi. This inchided visit to the prehistoric 
cave sites at Minh-Lo and Dong-Phuoo under the 
‘guidance of Mile. M. Colani. 

‘At the Inst sitting of the Congress, it wns decided 
to hold a Congress evory three years. At the samo 
time it ‘was resolved to ereate an international 
journal for the publication of matters of prehistoric 
find protobistoric interest in tho Far East. ‘Tho 
journal will be published at Hanoi and will be 
Pritted Uy the Etole Franguise d'Extréme-Orlent, 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

‘Notes and Queries in Anthropology.—At the 
meetings of Section H of the British Ansocia- {§Q 
tion in 1931 a committee was appointed to 
report to the Sectional Committee on the question 
of ro-editing * Notes and Queries in Anthropology.” 
‘The committes will be glad to receive suggestions 
for amendments or additions'to the present edition 
before making their report to. the Sectional Com- 
mittee of H (Anthropology) in 1982. Such 
‘suggestions should be sent BEFORE JULY 30 to the 
Anthropslopial Ioatguo, 82 Upper Brdford Plc, 

institute, 52, Upper Bedfon . 
Linda Wied. ae 
AWARDS TO FELLOWS. 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 

‘The gold medal of the Institution of Mining 
snd Metallurgy thas been awarded to Dr. {69 
Thomas A. Rickard, Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, in recognition of his 
serviees_in the general advancement of mining 
engineering, with special reference to his contribu: 
tions to technical and historical literature. Dr. 
Rickard’s paper on ‘The Knowledge and Uso of 
* Tron among the South Sea Islanders (Mas, 1932, 
50), will be printed in full in the next number of the 
“Journal. 
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OBITUARY. 


BL. Austin Kennett. orn 18 February, 1802 died 

2 pnt, 082, 
170 Tie Yotrnal of tho Instituto (LX, 1981) 

contalval'an article oa the Afsaii Dancers 
of Katbe ‘Division (Northora ‘Nigona), writtoa 
fy Aveda Kennete, ohn’ dad'on Ti" Apri fa 
Northern Nigeria, at the ago of 40. Ho had 
Reales pied wir toet Anita ey es 
eedteroeied cite aekipasimtcrerusle? 
served, a5 became a Fellow of the Institute in. 
1020." From Iking School, Canterbury: ho earmo 
ta Guoen's Collage ‘Cambridge, where’ Kis father, 
the late Regius Professor of Hebrew, was a Fellow. 
‘Auhleta, chinese, he played 6 goat pert 1 
panei inert ie ela Pah a 
Gretel Langeages'Trpoat and th ole the founda: 
ten ef his Enotledgn ot Arable whieh lator stood 
Tis fa goed ston atta War he moved in the 
Dardandle, in France—being’ wounded on the 
Recupcart! bn Eonetaacs Me pecvael oil 
Garal Corp in the Wetom Desort of Baye tnd 




















then entered administrative work. His exparience 
‘was varied by transfor to Sinai. Tn 1925 ho entered. 
the Afriean Colonial Service ‘and was posted to 
Nigeria. His book ‘Beduin Justioe’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 1926), is vividly written and 
contains very valuable information. It is full of 
intelligent appreciation of the humanity, the humour, 
the faults, the follies, the geaoes and virtues of his 
Arab friends. Ho devoted himself with the same 
Vigour and sympathy to studies of Nigerian peoples. 
Whatsoover he did, he did with all his. might, 
Obviously unfit for strenuous work. ho returned last 
‘autumn to his post of duty. He was of the stuff that 
‘makes good district administrators. Thoso who 
knew him as man, mourn good friend; those 
who have touched his umn a valuable 
colleague and ally in th ‘of scioncos and 
those who knew him in his happy home, know how 
heavy is the burden of sorrow laid upon. h 

wifo, son and daughter. Multia ille bonia flebilis 

































REVIEWS. 
America, North. is thus of great importance, as thoy lie between the 
typioul Eakemnos with their sea culture om the north 


‘Contributions to Chipeway Ethnology. By K. 
Birkel Smith. (Report of the Fifth ‘Thule 

TA Bapetiion wool sh val, "Wa. 3 1090, 
Paes ton 88 

Intellectual Culture of the Caribou Indians, By 


Knud Rasmussen (Vol. VII, 2 and 3), 1930, 
Fp. Mts (many figures). 
‘Phew two volumes are a continuation of the 





published results of the fifth ‘Thule Expedition to 
Arctic Canna. ‘They contain valuablo and im: 
Portant studios of tho native peoples in the great 
‘area of woodland and tundra stretching westward 
from Hudson Bay, Tho Chipewayan Indians 
ccoupy more or lows of the territory extending 
from Lake Athabnaka eastwards through the boreal 
‘woodlands to Fort Churchill, They originally lived 
‘on the Peaco River, further west, but among the 
numerous movernents af Indian tribes occasioned 
by the advent of tho white man and by. wars with 
the Crees and Slaves in the eighteenth century 
they moved eastwards ta Hudeon Bay, with tho 
‘Crees on their southern flank. Some remain (many 
‘of them now eroasod with whites) in tho rogion of 
Lake Athabaska, while the eastern branch, to 
which this account is devoted, occupies mainly the 
region between the Churchill River and the northern 
borer of the forest line, which stretches diagonally. 
from the vieinity of Churchill on Hudson Bay 
north-westwarda, 

In the tundra region to the north of them, and 
inland from Hudson Bay, are found tho Caribou 
Eskiino, on the Kazan River, and the region of 
Lake Yathkyed northwards to Baker Lake and 
Chesterfield “Inlet. ‘These arv divided into four 
groups by Rasmussen. A study of thoir culture 
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and east, and th Indian tribes south and west, 
When tho Croos obtained firearms they drove the 
Chipowayan northward for a time into the tundra, 

savage warfare both with the Cree and the 
Eskimo was traditional, 

In Vol. V, of this sories, Birket-Smith doworibed 
tho material nd. social eulture of the Caribou 
Eskimo, and in the succooting volume Rakrnusen 
describes his journey among them and gives exton- 
sive reconls of their intellectual eulturo and folk- 
lore. Both authors conclude that thew Eskimo of 
the tundm are primitive, and that the coastal 
Eskimo, with a soa culture, wero derived from thera, 
4s they either migrated northwards in pursuit of the 
saribou or were driven to the coast by the Indians, 
‘Thenee they migrated eastward and wostward 
long the Arotio coast, producing a neo:Eskimo 
culture, nocording to. Steensby's theory, in the 
Behring Straits. 

‘Thus wo now find, on the one hand, the coast of 
Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean ‘fringed with 
Eskimo who are highly adapted in their oulture 
to the hunting of marine matnmala; on the other, 
the Chipewyan Indian. having the typical snowshos 
culture characteristic of the borwal woodlands of 
Canada, and between them aro the Eskimo of the 
tundra. Rasmussen found that thos Caribou 
Eskimo had many cultural survivals in common with 
the Greenlanders, and that some of their folk-lors 
in substanc and form was tho samo as that of 
Greenland. ‘They are therefore looked upon ns a 
Primitive and ancient stock having perhaps even 
Proto-Eskimo culture, asiocinted exclusively with 
rivers and lakes in the interior and depending almost 
wholly upon the caribou for food and clothing. 
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tlements not found among the Indians, 

In support of his views, Rasmussen also lays 
much stress on the fuet that the religion of the 
Caribou Eskimos is different from that of the coast 
divellor, and they have a simple taboo sywtem 
in place of the complicated system connected wit 
the hunting of marine mammals. Yet he admits 
that some of their stories; “The girl who married 
“a whale,” “the song of the seal,” and. many 
‘others, indicate a life by the sea “at some time in 
“the ‘distant past.” Another difficulty with this 
theory in that if the inland culture of the Caribou 
Eakimo is primitive, then they must have been in 
contact with, but independent of, Indian culture 
fall across America from Alaska and perhaps have 
eromed Behring Strait without ever acquiring 
‘a marine culturo. The alternative would bo that 
the Eskimo are’ derived from Indian ancestry, 
‘ut this veces unlikely on account of their different 
‘and in many rospeets more advanced mentality. 

Tt therefore appears that there is still something 
to be anid for regarding the Caribou Eskimo as 
intermediates between coastal Eskimo and the 
Indians, resulting from contact and intermixture 
in tho wide roa of the Canadian tundra. On this 
view they would have loxt many of the culture 
elements of the coastal Eskimos, ns they migrated 
inland, and tho Eskimo might already have been 
‘adapted to an Aretic coastal culture when they 
migrated from Asia. But whatever view may be 
taken, these two volumes furnish most valuable 
material for any further discussion of the subject. 

R. RUGGLES.GATES. 


‘Among the Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, 199092. 
Fe tise hinet antomotatdty ites There 

faced eB. thornton fond Crime 1” 
Peo: Bp Be thrid rice 18k 

Te: HK. heaton went to Cope Frc of Wale, on 

‘aig ata Aere itary 890 a 

fee ta taki tine gon ate ant 

Trike rosin pul ave shin bale nnd obtuse 











The Maite Eskleen. By Krul Parmusen. Report 

ar acre ern er ar ert 

Sot copa a Bi mond 179 
Se rier bce teed 


custom, fll lore, a 
Netilie’ or Seal a ws oeunythe 





large ex: 

nat 80 pages aro devoted to the rovulte of « ix 

visit to. Ube Usiahikjalingrniat, an oven more 
‘ibe of inland Eakimos who have quite reoently 

forsaken the wea sard now occupy the Back River aron 

to the number of 166. ‘They retain a tradition of Captain 

Beck's vii in 833; and tho Nota have. tribal 


editions, relics of which were also found by Rasiasen, 
‘Thin volume a especially valuable fori intiaato aa 
exten hata nl fl rst eae 
pete Nota aro most export in hunting wealn 
‘on the winter ice, while the inland Eskimos have givea, 
‘op seal bunting had tho tuo of blubbee lampe for eat, 
‘it Tivo entirely on the earihou (nome of which winter 
‘round Lake Franklin) aad by Sehsng in tho lake» and 
iver 

“An elaborate nyster of taboo fae hoon built up by the 
etalk Eateson which eppenrs to be defltely related 
to the rigorous end ‘conditions in which they 
live, not infrequently subject to starvation ant death: 
‘while their inland derivations, living wndor Wet danger 
Trom famine sive the introduction of guna, have largely 
shoppe the sytem of Yabo which de nrenors 
“They lao appear eal regarding 

{he plgious ldoae enteric by the Setsin 
‘Tho Netailike were by a tribe called Tunrit, 
be batt bones Of Sse mal ert and hese Ulaoet 


‘on King Willan Toland, which will no doubt formn 
subject of = later volume, = 
"The anthrepoloyiate who are enamoured with 
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‘Rousscau's iden of tho noble and peaceful savage should 

read pp. 200-5. Rasmussen points out that formorly 

ach tribe was at war with ite neighbours, and massacres 

occurred at intervals. In w village whero bo made 

‘every grown man had been concerned in a 

‘Yet ‘tho Eskimos aro individually most 
cheerful, likeable, and generally aiiable people. 








'R. RUGGLES GATES, 

Pacific. 

Growing Up in New Guinea, 2 Comparative Stu 
mgaret Mead. 


Plime” educations iy 
174 Santon thouneigey WSte Pe aes, 
tana, 
hin Teaed es. ‘tlkved up) ha, Secon Prd 
iin vaio we tr oneteP atic ie te Sees 
Milage of Manos i es Acer tse north of Net 
yea anges sn ea aie meee at 
fatted nee melon estenoaty Sti eabierel 
"Sibemnton tin prethrses thetic tio dein 
that vex the individual at puberty nre physiologically OF 
aul cocsed’ te masta ter consudtecan ad bet ce 
to an tiled problems how ix fee x A tm ne 
fe Roveortien tg ener sotene emensria pec 
th tfers of us oaeer 
‘a ike basa ese stain Min Mon ha ben 
Talat ey meee este Gcotien yeaa Ue inane 
teikropolgits ofthe aay ean Men 
ease weeg ee 
fia asl casas rt 
eas huis rset Sobe seh oie 
ee eget ea 
tebe publhers soos to thick: roe erot ot ohthar 
eat Commi imaive b anltes ober ease toe 
bio Areap pe pinleecongt ice ATA ps erry 
San of govealencins staged ir aap ooo 
oD niger 
Sins ‘lead woot amud ub while thers was. nob 
1 ike abt iehiak 





























sappareatiy interested in an 
eiieopologia (both in, Tn land and in America) aro 
ormaly'conceraod.. Ter whole inter. lay not in 


Seeing what the eulture was, but what at Ning in n 
fertaln group hdl on aa Individual of that group Tho 
Tewul a that auc glnpaes au we got of tho structure of 
Manus scat are only tained ineldentally in soimewhat 
{hae same way ts we’ ny obtain ast iden‘ tho houmea 
thea by a trio from » eden! report ‘on tho cnosey ot 
runonia among that tribe, ‘iba inadequacy of hee 
an inadogtaey, it most be emphasized only to 
the anthropology aot tothe welal pyc 
Ati fos to th gonealreecor—ie recognised by se Mead 
‘td tho promaee a detailed sirastaral aoedunt of the 
future’ {0°'be" publlhed’ shortly ‘by “her” husband, 
He Pea, wi wan ith her th aio ak 
Vise yet appeared, noe i Tt announced By ‘any 
{tthe publishers: “Can ib that th period of wi raonths 
Sent by: St. Fortune snd Mim Souda Aan, while 
Tang enctugh to enable the Iter to produce thr! seudy 
‘of Sanwa: education under reviews wae inwulilent (9 
‘how the more earful and judicial Str Fortune, tratned 
inv English methods of sclntie research to give an 
Sahota account oth eure? 
rs book fala into these separate parts, 
‘Chaptors Ito XH which describe the relevant incddents 
in th daily lives of than people, Chaptere XIIL and XUV 
‘which apply the goperalzatins base on Mana thar 
To “AnglosSaxon cultures and’ hn ish at fusttying the 
‘mib-title, and « number of appendices, ‘The Hescriptive 
tluapteesarw boul ineroting and valuable, but par 
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ar, par aye of ts pops ohare 
Sa ie Pies ene oe re 
Sue ante eeting eek ates 
Sees oe eee ee ee ee, 
Heer nets ane eee 
ea atte eae en ms ee 
‘with tho unusual values of Manus. Such critics overlook 
a ig labret tres 
Se ide Roeper etre aay 
Fee eee 
peo efector pe perso 
Fp cece arte ala 
ed erate fl pal 
Sean fe aaa 
Fee ned ar Pts Cet ee vas wo 
Sita os eevee cere tae 
pep ire a eae 
Prieatley's novel Anigel Pavement as an account of Eaglish 
aera aaevae nes crete 
Bey overs Pane seen 
Molt te flepatien 
reaper te heey ook laey 
Sia cleat mesa 
UL Kat che Sei 
Fa a SM carat 
Hee ea a ek ce eat 
pee tial ee 
ey eens he 
ae ee i Salar ae 
seater cfueereal reas aca 
oe teen emer 
Teun Saar, canoes Renee 
Sd fle A Ropar 
cea euti, Neneepen serene 
Se os a rae 
Wi tai at Sa etitoptogal Noa ad Ques 
Bie te kas rah creat aa cea 
coast aeientamety, Seen cone 
Seea ne a aan ce er 
PS ie Ser tei tite 
ar eer Ghat 
Sih svongr snopes a gees 
wicca enanet tha nonedeeat 
ie clean Sean ast nae Rate! 
S03 ce dors ea eee 
peel re ac 
Sagres ater tn ae a 
Se ee ele 
atte Craik een tes as 
Sooo re ae a 
bd ah eno print rrlage gd 
Sane os Sea ra anes coe 
peek oer reg ae 
Hef acdc ase Sel 
ie maton at os Sat TE 
pe pee aey tae ped 
aerate bagi’ 
Rr fc I cp lis 
Seen arene mannan te 
Baty ol peut ery Se 
pepe l er eee 
aerate eee 
Fas ie et ul ait wat han 
ee peeetirnbae 
Papel eal oppo rte aed 
eee eneee Serena 
Sire pre beekeeper 
her will do it nearly aa well. The effect of this now 
pe Mert okay 




















from oversimplification and unjustifiable dogmatism, "or especially upon the methodological sido of 

Nevertheless anthropologists in fenoral and Neiosaies  ssthropelogy, will Be awaited with ime, 

‘specialists in particular will find much of importance ©.W. M. HART, 
[146] 











PRS Abridged 
the et de 
Fel ettinn of thie book waa 

in 1001, "the present clita No. 28 in 
Hite Thinker’! Libra’ ‘The soateral for the book 
‘was colleted during’ Dr, Hadkon’s: Iederhip of The 
"Cambenige Anti ‘Expedition to Torres 
Stratta, New Guunea, and Datel Boron, in 1808." Tbe 
teetions dealing with Torres Strata and Borneo ere of 
Truck the sarge" length{ "the “one. dealing with, New 
Ghinee (Papua) is chert. The Borneo seetion decors 
Te. Hediions own porsoaal experiences oa na expedition 
Sip the sieves ofthe leads otlor marae O€ tbe expos: 
{ns ahd thoir work gare i the aceon ot Torre 
site 

Tn the main, the book contains anthropological notes 
rating tte sie thea poops 
Shoomseds "The marretive bof Gaaty ante ant S 
Pleasnty written: much of i would sppeer 10 be an 
Ermpliteation of the writers: diary. hn 
‘whole book there iam Kindly’ ancl aympatheti spiet 
Shown te the native people who cullurs and umes 
fre described. ‘The cages are talon up oa the behalf 
to defend theen, agaist, nocustvoes ‘of laxinear and 
iagraltude, oF of Some supsestnions "Theis scred eere- 
‘Masice an rligioas ‘precies "are. sympathetically 
Onshore, 09 being’ « "sane of ‘awakening. religious 
catiment, however fotah or grotanqus they may seem 
janie dangers ong thor 
evelopment of « countey by European explleetion are 
clearly tat forth and a plea te entre for the edna 
tiation ofa country for the bootie ofits hate fast 
tants, rather than ba 6 wears of enriching’ Grose who 
srant"{o\"open It up! The Tattor policy "doce mot 
Ticemarily’ tana tke weltee of The oxtiaal Tababt 
+ fants; tov often it spells thee ula or extermination 
Dirt etna of New Gutntat “the wormn are 























‘modesty, though, prslery 
* Smal in rect proportion to dr.” 
Of the normed, indigenous ot Borneo. we 
fd that they aro" very wild 
kop nlaven. aro ; 
‘oderately” trathful "and probably newer do) an 
‘injury’ by” making ® false seaternent. "They are a 
. chcerful prople, who arm very food of thet 
hiltren and kind 10 tho women’ "Fear Punane are 
fou-gathorers” living on what thoy cam find in the 
juingly and aro ot eutivators ofthe mil. They are thos 









‘ha noar to a primitive people" aa can be found anywhere 
{in the world, and the account of their mildnes and 
igentlenens goos'a long way 10. the theory that 


“primitive man wna a fighter and a. 
Tha native childeen are deserved happy, 
mortals, very rarely squabbling among therm: 
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getting the skull or the object of veneration whieh he 
Masaier. Ope has hard of cases where a ery diferent 
Practice was followed or advocated ! 

WALTER IVENS 


Uber die Semitischen und nicht-Indischen Grund- 


Bose die Samat enacts pace 
Se ee eee ee ow 176 
Pigeon Se Aarne 

an See an ae e Cer ook: ik x ® 





PT Jogulatio scholars, conscious of their own difficulties 
and shortcomings, ‘be sympathetic ‘with one 
‘Shother, and, when Whey aro compelled ts differ, should 
{eo sorae reluctance iu doing so. That is. my own 
‘ide towan any erin i this Sold of ote, ao 
i'n the amo at present under-consideration Tap} 
‘ts an inverted Balsam, T regret it, But frankly 1 do. 
‘ot think the above-mentionsd work can bo commended, 
To stadonts, It fs fall of mixcellaneoos learning, but It 

to be entirely misconceived, ‘The sutbor's 
‘as T anderstand it, apprars to bo that at 
the Malay®-Polyneaian 

in pro ft 


i 
BF 


tte 
Hi 
f 
= 
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fet highly improbable, tus tbe evidence 
“hin revolutionary Hasry 

following examples. The 

P to cepeesent’ a Gonite. hoses 
ieoleelly "changed by seecstnesi to hapet)t" the 
“the Sd frm pral bam is Katiel with 

The Arabic ‘On-tum, Eaklopia ‘inte (on the sanapaon 
tle hypothetical pricalive form “n-hemu) lada'= Saal 
fite~ Exar, and so on. "Tec nory, ae ib rally wil 
‘ot do, ©.'0. BLAGDES, 


Meek. 
Sudanese Kingdom. by C.K. Mest. London 
Bp. ix + 548: 2 mape ond many Hlusira- 177 
‘in thia vory thorough study of certain sections of 
les anv peoples under Jukun influence,” 
some Preliminary remarks conneralng 
‘tho organization of 
tho community; belies and customs connected with 
death and re-incarnation; witehoraft and roedicines; 
fand the social, economie and wathotio life of the poople. 
In particular ho draws many  intorosting ls 
between the conceptions of the Jukuns and 


‘thos of the ancivat Egyptians, 
Yakari described is « notable 


My 
i 


‘The Jukun Tringilom ot 
cozampie of the type of mato which was cbaractoratio 
‘of tha Weacern Suriun bfore the ndvent of Subammadan 

smtvent being af tho eat 

Besin, Oyo (Southern Nignts), and Bagance (Creda) 

of tony, ‘The silty ten the thera form 

fSoverument exiting it region and among 

the Jukun i "particularly atriking, extending even ti 

"Tha common wise of a large numisr of Oficial ities 

(p., 347): and the coackason meme indicated that this 

"the relgieyoled cus of tie ‘Divion King among 

teligi-politieal cult of the Divino 

tue une i deat with in conaideable eval. We 
fre shown cccupies at the prosent dn 

postion ‘anslogovs to that of tin Phares of Bgype, 
‘were regaried as incarnations of Osiris, and 

Jppea aa gece of the san, moon and crops: But 

tre should like fo know mare abou the ‘Nigerian, equ. 

Valente of the allied cult of Ist (or Astarte), whichs ty 
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seems probable—judging by Kwotto, Hausa and 
‘Amanat pa ‘centred annually around such cere> 
imonies as * The Feast of tho Booths" (pp. 144 et set), 
Insignifeant though the ‘characteristics ‘of this feast 
‘night appa trom he weson dens. 

ling. with. mahiple-soal’™ beliefs, the author 
remarks that the prociae relationship of Uho biel to 
ih dint in nat eltae’" (p.205). Tie appears from 
the account, ‘Thus the beet, or Loft (p, 200), i referred 
to'ghp. 418 as power solouintane,” bat oy 

, 2049 an “avenging spirit oF * pursuing ghost” 
Again, in the accounts of heed:hunting and ‘animal 
Propitiation ritey (pp. 204, 203, 418) nothing in ead 
Stout the placotiag of tho vietun's dindl (ax disinet 
{rom the itv, although on p, 208 tis mated that 1 ix 
{i tact tho dinds, whieh in the form of ghowta rotten 
‘“remporarily to ‘earth to tako ‘vengeunoe on thelr 
“slayeras” No roferenco is malo 10 the association of 
he ghost". Gukun=sdindi). with. tho. paternal 
oul "nnd tovotn, or that of the bux or kof with ths 
“maternal soul” ait Blood; whieh belle exine among 
the ‘Kwotton or Tgbira-mpoaking ulin (ep, the re 
Viewer’ "The ‘Red Men of Nigeria "hy wher they. 
xplain'fonturee of social organization afl anicaal and 
sexual taboos, which (it becomes evident from this book) 
{tre common to both communities, 

Considerable attention ia devoted to two very in- 
toronting funerary customs, known. na * the releasing of 
"the moutheeloth™ and "the. beer of Reed. Earth, 
‘The wuthor regards tho * original ” oF ""Niatorical* 



















































purpone ofthe rites a winilar to that behind ortain 
Hptian ritual practices; anit thinks, moreover 
(pr Hi, that certaln bacure points in: Fayptian belied 
May’ Uo “explained inthe lhe of the Ni 
Seblenee, “As, however, the intorpretatio, of the 
Nigerian pronimnption “of original 
intent ignoance te ritow ray hae 
At tho prevent time, (pe 234), ie may: be pormianble 
to! auggent an alternative interprotatin. inv one. We 
leoat ef thoes coremgniea ban and black clothe are 


tmployea (p28), butno explanation of their ng 
Sas’ evens dn the comtecuion the review baa 
pointed ott (op, ff}, that blow and Mack elothe used 
Invtertain Kwotto, gare and. Yoruba funerary. rites 
teem to aymbolize the. paternal end." sonternal 
fouls ropeetively. tho latter af which ar, belived. to 

Taunt ihe Red Earth of termlecnesta’” (Op. also 
E"Tordagt* Dualion. im. Western Banta religions 
TRAST 28) 

‘Ti iook has an important introduction by. Mr. 
H.R. Palmer, who deals nt length with the guration 
Vio! were the kane andl where id “Uhsy come 
* rom?" "there in a deciddiferenso of opinion 
fa to tho signiticnnn 0" Suku" (pp. ax, oy 18), 
{o whet one would like to add the further stiggeation 
that i tmaye bm variant of the Gold Coast ethno oF 
Hn rm Aah ee er Hoth Me: Fae 
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wa” ruler of Bomnt, whose dynasty cat 
fan end nbout 1100 4.0. on the introduction of ‘lam, 
But as to. the date when Zaghawe may 
Nigeria, opinions are not unanimous. Ae, Palmer say 
xvi, ai) between 600 A.0, and 1600 a,b, Dut 
F.A. "Talbot (in * Peoples of Southam Nigeria) 
the ev. Father J. J, Wiliams, 8. (in * Hobo. 
‘i of ‘Wt Arica) “have “gated tbat buch 
eign. invasions may" have reached Weet Africa from 
‘ thovaand to several thousand years earlioe- 
‘Tho general conclusion in the Author's Preface that 
"would seem, nieverthelew, from the cumulative 
evidenve, that Egypt exereieed w very direct general 
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“ influence over certain parta of West Africa " is likely, 
in the opinion of the present writer, to be regarded as 
‘one of several reasonable working Hypotheses, in view 
of the fact, brought out by’ Mr. Palmer, of the com. 
parative homogeneity of the culture existing in the area 
tutervening etween Nigeria and tho rogion of the 
Upper Nile, 

Mr. Meok’s book is fully illustrated with excellent 
photographs.” It is a comprehensive record anid should 
Prove invaluable to” British administrative oflcials as 


Legge apnty sengieengt gerne 
Shady Sat adtepaloga 
2 J. BR. WILSON-HAFFENDE? 








Antropologia © Etnographia delle Genti della 
178 Persie 01s 7h tops, Phetoraphe. Boon 
38h, 10h 57h Mapa, Photographe,, Bologna 
sta tania 108 

‘Tuiabook, pablidel under the auspice of the Royal 
Ttallan Geographical Society contain the antheoponire 
results of tho Stafenin-Paoll (1013) andthe Stefanini: 
Pueloot (1024) expeditions. to.” Somaliland. 
fomploto meantremonts wore tnade on over, 150 adult 
Sonata; an not la eornplote observations of spall 
‘humber‘af female fom the name people and few other 
Tribes The whole of the igures have. been worked 
Sp vith great care, All ‘comparative, material 
‘Vailablo thas Boon eect, and the ruts have been 
Feduoed ta wativteal form, avluding m nurer of corm: 
tka, “hn revatio ara ve oth in he 
Crude form and ae percentages, Ha addition tho indi 
doa ‘measurements are. iven. Xo. probable roms 
Have been ralculated, but dhe standard deviations ha 
been worked out, he photograph. include bunt to 
ist Solow the nipplelibe, fall Yace, and profile of 
{individual Te will bo fathored Seomthia uma 
thatthe Book is mae of terial which will bo ot 
front Vall to all tsdenta of African ethnology. 
{hunt perhaps happen in'a Book of this ind, 
dlimecKs to aco the wood forthe teen and iw 
been great avant 
tables at the end got 
{n'ndaition to the'atandant doviations andl eorrlation 
coaticinta, while ho could have tsproved the 
Si tation by putting inthe mura of obaarva 
srhich hin constante’ aro Mane Although Mh 
Taso. index, thro in w dtailed table ol 
{0 which one ‘oan refer, Especial atreee avant bo i 
fn these points boca a. work of thi kt 
{de nae ehifly on work of Ftoronce. What 
work of reference ita Ikely to prove is own 
Toot that do obmervations’ were taken 
Aivigual and that in adtion #6 inves are tabulated. 


Religion and Folklore. 
Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion 
Biv be Re Marete: Oxford Clarendon Preon 1082, 
179 Psi ist 
ethape the smost serious criticiam that can 
be brought meninat Dr. Maret i, that he dos not 
i 




































































ftod stiolating’ teaching. 
‘cent Gifford Lectures at St, Aniirewe in printed form, 

ome way (owards removing this defect, Te dsplnyn 
i chnrctratio vit hon aight humour, neta 
SF proportion, sympathy” with his wubject and espa 

ti pert of dew nt ae any 
Daride of learning, being iudeed semicpopular in tones 
een ra a ‘cul pave vez 
expremaly diselaiz theological value (" miy theological 
nwo in nd" any the preface}; ‘bat tho reve 
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Tune, 1932.) 
fim fom Te Tint ll anthropologists should ead it 
kone without saying. 


"Tho book ie dived into ton chapters, orginally ten 
lecture, whereof the frst diactsace "The Retgiows 
{Compl andthe remainder’ trewt_sarcemtively of 
hope, fear, Ist, crusity, faith, conscience, curenity, 
fmiration, oil charity’ Im the outact, Dr. Maret 
‘Sxplaine tha, since savage thought inof poce quality and 
ting action that thin content at, ava 
eothing excopt for hheart™ (p11), 
tho chiok concern of the investigation toost_ be with 
feeling, odin particular with “the moralization of 
{lion 90 far kx depends on those olements of fling 
* That are’ evilontly 0 vital tothe procom'” (p30). 
“macrcing per have hn, for hain 
object an ‘of the various felings whereof they 
treat, with a view to extracting the value whirh these 
tuations have for Ue Vower racee, end have hed fn te 
{history of the higher ones.” "On thie analysis mse 
nd the author's answer to. the ‘rbether 
reilgious emotion, particularly” wt the Tower cultural 
Tovele, han had & positive or a togative. valor. ‘The 
tconrlinom werived Rt in general is, that the value has 
‘that religion, paychologically examined, 

foxintenre in fe history of the haan 


MT folie the anata in otal wool lavove far too 
longs aceatons to tow points of particle interes 
Mea pentiy be noticed bet. inte enone shaper, 
Toe slabee chaos for hapa; not forse te mol 

Toswlpen and wie invosh hops sblgh arvve 
mes ths oat 
ainstery malaise 
‘sca as” peso Ter feat hes payed & 
prove, re a ealary are, gh ike the othr 
Potion 'ito entiveled"wiinen Sho emaven. fer 
Ter blsak maples Petr iting ts siplon 
tolerance aie hi the wre ss 
ash betes ek sa mln be in prema of arto 
Wrenn lowe Ieational has it distil social and moral 
Woeer "Later (Chap, Vil) apna ineonneetion wh asm, 
Tits wisteoseretlng devssacn othe orgs Stine 
mates "tn sting of fatter ttactng 
Serie vanle that ths whee eoepiek of frags 
fostered wb incest nl capamosn rgultion have 
their ultimate origin in the awe felt by the primitive 
Sus os inmly troup fr no pen 
is nener ih toetneh vents foe ba! deos 
eae tod bs sttentoat gears oat 
tot tok place wfthin the pup. On the negative side 
ectie cobsest atncugh tron hare mention fo made of 
thar of were, into fod sheen 
tear forns of rlglous tation with runt (Chap: V) 
‘The dawustiona of fath end eurioity hoe the balance 
Etwaen th conservative aod the radical tendencin 90 
tsi hee, chuck ave Ulead in work varied propar- 
Wont n determining the distin f endeavour 




























Inger elo wth char, tur eae, mare 
tote at by wow, bp couples i with ¥ 
ontefottion othe pent foal, ox Banter and food 


‘iatributor, to the growth of wn unselfih ton, 
‘among mankind. wat 


Saale ot. rar a Say ot rns BN 
Serie es june a an tnmdecon 
Bratt de Midine“Ociad batersly Peas 180 
A ae les Phrol 
itag hy Kher Won inne by, he 
Manon GL presetiel poate nti 
ey preg ng repay eemend 
field for research. The author of this interesting end 


—- er 
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lanakig Feian ae Sow Peri see 
por Sper tein Heyden 
Seer, “She ben aden econ fon ts ne 
Argo af ory a ii tari ft be nce 
fabs aes eclenss fre thre! to gemeens 
SoPpestasucgers poses ee prewtl satetcet 
ie nerake! ine men anes hears 
Seep pinay ovina tain naan neice 
the telegraph, the motor ear and the “ letrik” (electric: 
Tight)—all these are clearly modern interpolations into 
Ean ot pe & 

SRE RES ELS 
Thomo’ he Giclopas hed Gelert, Gata’ Slipper 
escent tae Smee ties over ay est ba 
Ferg Trento Wesel Lisop onl any the 
resis eas tes tae Paar a eae ata 
ie items ty One Nipiecand a caro pean 
Sibeitas of" feolaes Teiteke "Arman eet har 
Sores" tt ope be ne Paya 
‘sche peliatea op Syne bap: Mesprey Dales Care 
vec cette ees gene egies ae 








‘minating parallels would have beon found, ‘The folk- 
tales of such for instance, as the charming 
collection of 


Panjab nerias pabiched many. Sons 
ty the Inte Mm Flore Annie Steels, agnin foveal the 
‘extent to which near-Eastern elements have penotrated 
Tatian folkiore oat tls wes: 

“eet tthe sight doa tat may of 
thoes sori srw of very atin origins itis eany to 
Hotect’ in them incidents and. rmannoriame tat’ are 
found in the olden stores poteemr=thaes of Poston 
Egypt, "The walking animals the introduction of 
eceris tbe pontisn of leprae tank and ool 
Tom ar features of thn kan, req for many cenries 
has oom ravers by the caravan ad miltary expt 
tions of se ancient Empires of te Rast end x onion 
flow: of Ingen and tary hon bees ‘irelated “aad 
Sterwoven fr counties persons 

or esders unaequatnted with Arabic and ite dats 
ti thor hs ited ti ut fl ste sang 
technical and loeal ornayand an iterating ore 
Phovographa 

"Ths Doo in ne of the most valuable contributions 


hip the author, Te wil be apeetily followed hy another. 
WARREN KR. DAWSON, 


Rp TY] 


ibe Grompeuts Pp. 300. Heifers, 
‘Scealorin Pennies, Commentationes 
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to ita purely seientitie value, it should also have, con- 
Adorable adiainiatrative importance. Apart frorn inter 
Ference with their lion, people are tn nothing more 
easily moved than in marriage customs. The adminis- 


iy. when family quarrels reach the courts, and a 
fearful statement like the prosont should do much to 
help “the harassed administrator when matrimonial 
‘roubles happen, to hisconfusion and annoyance, to come 
within his orbit, LHD. B 

















Smichyonan Miscellaneous. Collection, Volume 82 

thats Wotsnaye tne aasteet” Reming of 

182 Sirsa: tttnanest sy tne, 
re fee 








tireulatd and «repr was inna to Yeas Lt 

iWork was bound to become out of date before 100 

ful phiyniont anthropologists will'welcore th 

ti rity ear vernon of "i writer had 

{unique opportunities of examining the skeletal material 

idan at the an from wi wag obae 
froma 













id with, aynernati ae 
‘Shatactory ofall te known rea 
ng 1) 

ible a the only bonw of that pe. wi 
iron a a eae of 

‘witch n great antiquity’ haw 

out mifiient evidence. "The athore 
cpory an appnrontlyonbered 



















whioh fal in te 
hora of notin, 
he opinions ‘expressed by wush an authority. aa 
Dr Hrulitkn on controverted point in human palwon 
logy atv alway of intoron, His often wontent to prot 
inorely m murvoy of the conflicting views hold by othor 
Writer, but. he definitly takes a wide in wornn eases 
IC ie considered improbable, oF wt least quite unproven, 
the Pithocanthropue’ akull-oap and the fou 
found nearly 50 Tt. away belong to the sare individual, 
‘The thicktvom of the Paltdowen eraniutn ix aaid to bo the 
‘only fonture which distinguishes it from the modoen 
{pn ad this character ian individual or abgormal 
rather that racial ono. "The skeletal bones found in 
tho akon Hl ea ao al a mner nge ad form and 
tery is only a remote ponaiblity that they belonged to 
te Hts site he'spy “alton | in nad to 
be not fomals, os haa beon generally suppose but more 
Probably mal a ugg by th sic the No. 2 was 
in advance of the Noandorthulokt stago and eon: 
siderably nonter to modern man. The La Quinn adult, 
Galil “and” Ehringulort specimen, which aro algo 
sory, lela ferry cna har to 
ore probably" subaverags " males. It iy dificult to 
‘teonpt thin rattice novel noxing, howover, aw it ill koad 
{o'the conchision that thors i'n eloar propondratice of 
talon among the retain of Neanderthal man which 
fire modorately well prosorvel, and this is wnlealy to be 
Correct, "The author considers that the narrowness of 
tive La Quina culate i ono of ie poouline charactoriaticn, 
simon probly to fatty reconatrction, 
the asd “ot the descriptions of the indiwidual 
specimens, Dr. Helin discusies tho Neanderthal 
Fle and eater che cacti tated he 
tusloy Memorial Lactare for 1027.” ‘These nuppose that 
the madorn type of man is directly dosoended irom the 
Mousterian one, It is stated, of our, that fo cot. 
clisive demonsirstion ‘of this thoory canbe wiven yet, 
‘und it must be adsnitted, too, that i is till unorthodox. 
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‘Ther arw numerous photographs and diagrams, many 
of which are neve, Measurements taken by the author 
‘on soveral of tho specimens he describes aro given, but 
thore is no adequate indication of the uncertainty with 
‘hich many” of theso can be doterminod owing tothe 
Mllective state of the bones. GML M. 





‘The “ Formenkreis” Theory and the of the 
SSryunie Word iy'0rRlanonile reat 
183 bye Nee Fee, Journ Lamon: (erty) 
Bate Pp. oe: 8h5 5h tose Io nt 
Ho nether ws aa Mets sana 
coiotened than ‘hp Minion of apcon” "nek 
the aterpctation of pgsntogty aad aprinnt: 
earns iden erotin of hioogeal 
bei Siisrrent Coe setlors mee 
rag ag icon gr et mpg ye 
Wyant nu i ht' oro 
ie Rela ots te pile ers ot 
ss" pasion of Linn, not thr” Specton "of Datwin 
ule lr a eter 
Staal aneaems mk oe 
rie Ramen Sak 
a boa Seca a ionrirene 
ae creeps the Tooke’ dorm 
Peper eer ace 
eeguegs its ahr ipa 































rola Theory. be 
Hypothesis, tu vorresponda everywhere. to 
Iimoady ni confirmation. Te only requires « more 
borough hulorntanding. 
‘Thun tie rear ia ushered into tho presence of the 
now doctring with tho axsurmption thatthe case 
Uimady proven nnd that ho at nooope ll ho ie tok, 
and alter « dixeusion of what the author believes to 
ino tho fallaclon of the ol theory af ovolution” tho 
Ubeteine i propounded, After carefully reading. the 
took the rvviewor confeases that ho haa a very aay 
totion of arhat the Formentreia Theory, retell. itx 
impleattorme, rally amounts 0, of: whether by it 
the modo tonieney of aynteruatnta to run riot with new 
pectic and ubepocios will be chcked oe encourage 
‘The ufinities that group forza into any given * eee 
will tll remain the nubject of eoutroveray to whethne 
They’ are the trun criteria oF not 

‘Novertholeay this book ti spany’ way stinla 
aud nuggeative, and the value of the text a enhan 
Apa lage nie of ory ell proce daratins 

° ta are largely based upon tho evidence of 
Omithalogy, andthe looks presrated to a4 tn ita 
pl grb by an onitinogit oe highest reputation 


‘ability. 
WARREN R, DAWSON, 


























Bibliographies. 
A. Bibi of Sex Rites and Customs. An 
Annotated Record of Books, Articles and Iilustra- 


tions ‘In all "hy Roger” Goallond, 
Ticarge Routledge de Sone, 
Pris Oian ne 

‘The welcome appearance of this volume will be a 
roll to al those who feared that the results of Me. Good: 
Uind's erudite research would never soo the lighte "or 
in bibliographical studies 1 fla's gap which hea ben 
Inereasingly fle, by scholars in resent "years." Bible 
Oxrephies of ere litratire are well ksown] but no 
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‘omnther 
‘At the cod of the volume is « copious index, where, 
‘a varioty of headings, will be found the namer 
‘authors who have dealt with the matters under 
‘the diverse entrion. From this index it i cloar that the 
‘uthor has tried strictly to limit his material to those 
Phallic rites and” procreation ‘ceremonies which heve 
some religious and sacred significance. ‘Thus there are 
Ihut few references to male eireumeision whilst incision 
fand sub-incision do not appear in the index, although 
Dr. Hasedow's paper on the latter operation ix included 
in the dy of be rk with fference 0 the ineiaed 
Phalli in stone of Nort 2 
‘Doubtless, aa the author sugaesta, there isto be found 
f certain unovennose in the work, and errors and lacunae 
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Ba Guis lume aE 
Se ene en ee at 
ete nine epee 
Serge ereeree wecmeuel 
ee cain re Se eer re 
Dibliography of the eaoterie subjects annotated therein. 
Peet 


Ethoology, and Archmology. Hy 
TP. Mefheraith.. Heprinied from "The Car 
‘dian Historical Revie,” March, 1082, Pp. 


‘in December, 1950, there fan impor: 
tant eibbowrapy, of the. alse wubject in,“ The 
Canadian Roviow.” "Professor Meflwraith 
now contributes items which have appeared since that 
date, sod thus puts « valuable instrument of aclentiie 
research at the disposal of students. The items are 
arranged “under al cal onder of the author's 
Surname and full roferences to journals in which articles 
Rave appeared arv given. In addition, « brinf explan. 














MJulltin se le Socktd (Anthropologie We Hessen’ ory ote indieaten the scope of each ‘pubileation oF 

fant als of = Gegehieht.& Geoe te surprising, Sternatively rfers the readee to review. | This type 

hilt the contiibutions of Trebino rtasl™atity of biography ix peculiarly hep, atd we lok forwant 

Unt" Castayne 0 phallic rites in Sarontkand have Surther supplonentary at R My. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘An Acheulean Chopper from Warren Hill, Suffolk. 
8t#,—During 1030, tho collection of flint 
monte assembled by the late Charles Eilwar 
Brown of Mildenhall was purchased by the Fle 
Musoum of Natural History, Chicago, in onder to exhibit 
vntative English Lower Palwolithie artifacts in 
tho Hall of Prehistoric Man now under contraction. 











‘This collection includes about seven hundred and fity 

mons, the majority of which wore excavated at 
farron Hill and other sites in the swighbourhood of 
Millenhall. Among the exvellent series of implement 
there is one outstanding Acheulean chopper (Field 





Musou No, 202721) which measures 26 continwtros 
(Oj inehew) slong, 13 ‘centimetres (Sf Ines) in 
brent ant 4" (2h ince) tm Yanna 
‘hia. The weight of the chopper ie four an ha 
feria, The upper warts the spinon 
in colour, lthough the peripheral region i ey 

with mottiod yellow spots. “The lower surface creany 
Yellow im color, nod the cutting gn shows marked 
wo wine fe dingy show aed th 

om luring Ach timo male. fe 

ith. reloronce to other large" kmploments of Une 
geri arrorting 0 MacCudy (uman Orin, 1, 11) 
Haring “1821 LE "Trearborprewonted to" the’ British 
Mise ‘of Natural History’ (South Kensington) an 
Asheolean speetnien from tbe fiver gravel at Maken 
hhoad, which wae 1°8 centimetres {13 inches) k 
173° centizotres (Finches) wid, and weighed! 96 
lgratm (6 pounds, 2 ounces), 

Since thie Important specimen was. being taken out 
of Egan ia thonght sre ohana 
Drepared for distribution to severnl mosnums in Englan, 
Aina seri of caata wae very” Kindly mado st the 
eth Monvaim, under the dinction of Sr Ttogialt 
Sipith, and» cast has been preseated to the British 
Misc io ihe lpi Mun, to the Mane of 
Ethnology and Archeology at Cambridge, and’ to 
{bis rel or dhe Int do Pacontolog Human i 

Tm conchision T roast thank Mr. Lowie Claro and 
Mr. Rost Monrfor ie collection ta my attention, 
1 tim also grateful to the Mines Brown of Mildenhall 
for their cordial co-operation, end ta Mins Ali Wilkinson 
for he drawings of the speciten. HENRY FIELD. 


Sex and Complex: CEdipus or Kronos? 
Sonn pomble tan fu bone 
tcaton to the detain ge at developed | Q] 
ier roi Mora Sean Raps 
Sons taregs Sony” 

‘Ta this book be attempts to show that the sentient 
connate wi thn Tamil weal be diac at 
teatriina! sooty fom thon of the lipur caplet 
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described by Froud. Because of the position of the 
father in tho matrilineal family, and the vesting of 
fnuthority inthe mother's broth, the hostility fot i 
patriarchal sooiety for the fnthor by the won {ascording 
to Freud) appears to be felt iantoad for the mothors 
Drother in matrilineal society. "This seems to. Mr. 
Malinowski tobe a variant of tho Clipus complex. Dr. 
Ernst Jones, however, does not xo rogued i. 

‘Mr- Malinowski quotes Dr. Jones aa explaining the 
wholo picture of matrilineal sclety ano result of the 
Giga compen "Tin del of the father's part in 
human procreation is explained by Dr. Jone aa @ device 
to deflet the son's hatred fro hie actual fathee on to 
A fubstituto. Tho feeling for mother's brother ie thas 

















Explained at a displaced emotion, rightly Belonging to 
‘the father. 3 sie 
“Tho point that T would like to add to the discussion 





FAS eto age or feta fe entice 
tft ar tot th thr the nother 
mA hen grap eae sre iat es 
Sonal jenowsy intact.  Blage Freed explolon the son's 
fara ‘of the athe as ts to dete Tor tha mother 
How would th mere denial of ateratty snc to Sots 
{hig tated onto meaner’ beaker 
ive est case's prea oat Woks ie Geen 
prose of svaet pe wok doe sl thi ine oy 
fr abokny althtgh abo troongsstrlinel tes, 
srould ct nécamarif apply 69 the Frobeand Toasters 
{or tho pion of the tecalfalber heute cere 
intra" Sirmin Tsar anne pepe 
‘ho eat thelr cvs chien, so the Sing of da 
Mi fates coe Tae Mansa? oeeeoearea age 
‘iernt reson fr howtig Yo Uh actual fat roc any 
‘sign Sosa 
tbe tensa a kanwedee of sen enone 
nial i fh Triad as we ly the 
Satward picture to juin By. Th Beware Ww ule 
Sir i em ty hen wo, a 
males in his family, neither of whom is supposedly his 
{nike ooo tneelial fakae te avnomalyita neti 
srcial parser ‘the sesond sine mtiabe Lesions 
yearend rs any mrcead Setanta te oe 
TpHatoo, bute has aoriy over te son, From al 
(heart ngs the bon appont Wo fal ables Tor ie 
Smoller’ etttal partet het hostity fot a eats 
Snag cna ever 
elaprypeaner cpap ee 
« mothae’’ other” i the uncecacioun mil of & ror 
brand naner te sinpl'a uele for faer el 
‘hon te hole quan le htiae be oma fh it 
Tot do maiy @ siae thet hei whet editnat 
Tarel bet iol poet srusee eae tees or toon 
apn iver wae's i coaearel 
seb nore. laingti comet ft 
Sano he of Yaa casio psoben at 
the Malcesine way’ be dibront 
TLWZABETH LANCASTER, 


Exiguete._ (Cf: Max 108,40, 8,18 
Sit, "The further objections, trough 
188 i, 3 
‘ 





























Hocart (Max, 1032, 





fany bearing on the question, and his weurch for the 
‘of the term only complicates the issue. Ho objects, for 
instance, hocauso the definition does not explain why « 
group of men may without a breach of etiquette spew 
‘ot Brown or Jones, nnd the next minute, having formed 
themselves into « formal assambly, bo required to speak 
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of Mr. Brown or Mr. Jouos. But surely: tho purpose 
fm daGnition not to explain, it Bing terehy cone 
dienaed description. No’ definition of Anidropalagy 
oxplains why floral coretnontes aro porformed in nntive 
hotieties.” Such coremonien ean, nevertheless, bo 
Plaine, and mo kei ca no Gee ofthe ile Mo a a 
formal amsambly. 

Sle, Hocart nlso objects to my une of the word 
tehaviour, far be doubta whether there fy such a hin 
4s behuviour which concerns no one but the individ 

hho. behaves.” L would point out that in scientific 
literature gnorally” Gchaviour is Used far more. widely 
than Mr. Hocart apparvotly imagines. We sped, for 

pls, of behaviour in response to stimuli of various 
Kkinds'as'in the various contributions to the Beieneo of 
peychology by J.B. Watson, IC Mr. Hocart i prepared 
{o'accept the Concise Oxford Dictionary’ as the Gna 
ftuthority on behaviour, thon surely itis unnecessary for 
hizn'to soak outside ita covers for a definition of eigueee, 
TAN HOGBIN, 























Vernacular Plant Names, 
180 seta 2 Semi timoeBa e 
132, ives ist of some plant names in gonoral use 
throughout the Pacific sland, concersing which 
be notte) "tbat tho word “nial = coconuht or a 
modification thereat, appears to have the widest range, 
‘The list i compiled following » (ine of research 
to find © possible solution tothe inigrations of the 
Polynesians. Tt may’ bo of interest to recon nn extension 
(of this moge. The Milano dialects of the Sarawak 
Coastal disteicts, from Miri in tho north-cast to. the 
mouth of the iejang river, all have." benyuh” or 
penuh" = coconut, X beliove that this is the word 
“nyu or nh" — ofl in the anmne, dialects, with the 
predix “be” (= "ber" in Malay). The tho signiion- 
Hon of * beayuh " yould he * the oily frat.” 
ano equivalents for some other words on the list 
Heinboo ~ buloy Yam —ubet; Banana — baliek 
pe, Since m numa has 
might! be recorded thatthe. sword 
“Tima = five, it common to every. Bomeats dialect 
of which Thave any knowledge and. of course to Malay. 
Tela" — three, oF a near variant, common to most 
Saravake dialects, excluding Malay and Than (Sea-Dsak). 
‘Outsiso Malay and Tan the words * tama” ~ father 
‘and "tina "= mother, of noar variants, have 
Wwilo range indeed among Bornean dialects an, hevond 
that island, Cshould expect this enge to include Colabes, 
the island ‘chain from Hornco through the Philippines, 
any of the places mentioned by Mr. Gordon-Thomas 
‘and the islands peopled by the Polynesians themselves 
‘AE, LAWRENCE. 


Haslemone Harpoon. (Of an 3,128, 
sat ete Pe Se ai 
190 nd publshe in as, 1908, 198, i of tone, not 
ase 
cnr 






































CORRECTIONS. 
Mas, No. 138 (p. 108), for Cugtong Ja 
Ongtong avn. 

MAS, No. 107, for 300 Rm, upwards read 60 Rm. 
upward 


read 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate G. 
Pacific. Ray. 
Note on Inscribed Tablets from Easter Island. Ry Sidney H. Ray, M.A. 
Some wooden tablets inscribed in the ideographic bonstrophedon characters of the Easter 1 92 
1868. 





Islanders aro preserved in the Musée des Sacrés-Covurs de Picpus, at Braine-le-Comte, Belg 
They were sent by the Rev. Pre Ronssel to the Inte Mgr. Tepano Jaussen, Bishop of Axié 3 

Tn 1927, the late Mr. Emile Torday obtained for the Royal Anthropological Institute, from the 
Rey, Pére Hdefonse Alazard, photographs of two of the tablets known ax the Tablette Aroukou- 
Kourenga and the Tablette Tahoua. Pore Aluzard, who was the editor of Bp. Janssen’s posthumous 
account of Easter Island,! also sent Mr. Torday an extract from a MS. by the Bishop entitled L'Bmpire 
Maori et PEcriture de Ile de Paques. This contained the reputed Rapanui text of the Tablette Aroukou- 
Kourenga. The photos and MS. were placed in my hands for examination, but ill-health has unfor- 
tunately prevented me from making more than a first attempt at explaining this tablet. 

‘The Tablette Aroukou-Kourenga is represented in Plate G rather less than half the 
original, It is 43 om, in length and 15 em. broad, and contains 22 inscribed lines, 10 recto and 12 yerso. 
‘Tho first line begins at the bottom left hand comer (shown on the extreme right of the plate) and runs 
from left to right, ‘The tablet is then to be turned upside down, and again read from left to right, 
and so on, reversing at the end of each line. Hence, viewing the tablet from the front _and lower 
loft-hand corner, lines 1, 3, 5, ete., run from left to right, and lines 2, 4, 6, ete., run from right to left 
cand upside down. 

‘The Polynesian (Rapanui) text extracted by Pére Alazard from the Bishop's MSS. is divided 
into twenty-two portions, each of which corresponds to a line of signs on the tablet, 10 recto, 12 verso. 
‘The text of each line, presumably in Rapanui,® is divided into short phrases by hyphens, each phrase 
corresponding more or less to a character on the tablet. 

‘The beginning of the Rapanui text with a translation and the corresponding figures on the tablet 
are shown in the following extract. The figures will be found at the bottom right-hand corner of 
Plate G reading upward. The numbers in brackets show the sequence of the characters. 


























nroro—une 1 nxero—tine 1. 
ousea’s * Repu Signs, with Youmen’'s  Taumen'a = igi, with Sisson’ 
Text! explanation of 8 "Tex ‘plenatlon of ther 
Batt rag — Signe Land 2 ure fe Renae ruo— He 
‘Sot up in heaven indiatinct to the evo lala 








2 Mgr, Tepano Jaussen : Z/Tlede Paquen, Owerage por R. P. Hippolyte Rousset, in Le Muston, Louvain, 1908. 
thume réigg par le R. P. Thdefonse Alazard. Paria 1893. The errors re chiefly mix-spellings. [have pointed out 
Many of the words do not occur in tho Vocabulaira theo in tho notes. 
de ta Lane ile (Tle-de-Paquer ow Rapanui, par le  * Tuu, to stand erect, accost, hail; ka, imperative, 
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— o =r a |e ks de Se ma 
L 
No. 192) MAN 
mecto—uivn 1. 
SInussen's* Rapa ‘Sigos, with Tuussen 
Text xplouation of thers, 
Ne Hoatumatea— Henwa mo Hatin 
of Hoaturoatuat ‘ae Bete hen Henua. 
LandofHoatuma- on the earth Barth (18). 
a Kabonobon tun (First King) (3). 


ot it he established. Noho i te ragi, ke 





Kite bite 0 te ragi— te Renu. 
in the midst of (he) ives in 
heaven ‘hoaven, on earth (5). 
i te benua— Hew 
on the earth, Earth (8). 
te atariki— Te wariki. 
the first born ‘Tho first born (7). 


ena — 
‘on tho earth, 





Hew 
Earth (8). 





Ei fona henwo— 
‘on his earth 


buat tere baka — 
‘the ship departed 





i tuna tahina— Te teina. 
to his younger ‘The younger 
brother brother (11). 
mat tae atu bi 
tomaiti— 


‘camo to the ehilel 


7 
ci) 


boia— 
he 














‘koi kua Koakoa ki te (See below, No, 23. In 





magi this place appears . 
to rejoices in No. 7 ‘the frst 
heaven born’) (19). 
kua oho ia ki te Hema. 
esa — Earth (20). 


g 


bo has gone to the 
earth 

E tayata era 
‘0 that man ! 








1 note below.) 





a oho koe— 


Begone | 


ka noho au— 
‘Lot me xtop ! 


Bo te matua i euga 0 
(0? pepe— 
the father is on is 


mai tae tut AE tona. 
tamaiti— 
roaches his child 


# kua koakoa ia ki te 
ragi— 
Ihe rejoices in heaven 
dua rere te manu— 
‘tho bird fies 


Te matua i ruga 0 tona 


pepe. 
Tho father is on bis 
eat (21). 











Kua koakoa Bi te ragi 
He rejoices in 
heaven ( 








i ruga 0 te henwa— 
above the earth 

















Kua iri bi te ragi, ki mat foe ate Bite togata 
ce iri i te ray 1 hen. a kai — ‘Tho man who eats 
ho went to heaven Ho hax gone to food comes to man (26), 
heaven, onearth (14). 
i te henna (in. this place the 
on the earth characters 3, 7 und 
dare repeated.) ite henwa— Henna. 
mai tae ats ia— (15, 19 and 17) nthe earth Earth (27). 
hho arrived 
© Hotometua, H, Mager : Le Monde Polynésion, Paris, * Or, “he enjoys himeel 


1902; Hotumatua, W. Churchill: Easter Island, 101 
pp. For an account of Hoturoatua, ave K. Rou 
Wedge: The Mymery of Easter Inland, London, 1919, 
pp, 277-280, 
i % ein-rpaling for to, navel contre, and 
not occur in any Polynesian language in this form. 
*Tahina is a misspelling for teina, Uvea and Tongs 














° This and the noxt two phrases havo no equivalence 
tho script, They appear to be romarks of the native 
explaining the eharucters, which were written by 
Mgr. Jaussen as explanations, but refer to somo intor- 
ruption. 

3 Should be tana. 1 Should be ati. 

¥"Tho charactors in Nos. 28, 20 suit the Rapanui 
MBS. bettor than No. 28. 


(4 j 
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wecro—ue 1. macro—eiws 1 
Jason's “Rapanat figne with Jones's Juanita “Ropooal “" blgm with Truss 
Test ecpumica rites tec pone eal 
‘ko te tagata hagai Tagata haga. 
coe fed pe i maven eon Mos bir 
20). “on the fowl Stall fowl (2. 











 Tapata haga ix probably an error for Topata hapai, men receive food. Cf. Uhe text of No. 
‘The result of this short examination goes to show that the so-called * Rapanui text' is fairly 
consistent with the characters on the tablet, so far as they were illustrated in Mgr. Janssen’s book. 
But the assemblage of characters on the tablet cannot be said to form a properly translatable text 
with a coherent meaning. It is a collection of more or less symbolic reminders of objects or actions 
which would serve the native orator as notes of a discourse on history, s prayer, or even an inventory. 
S. H. RAY, 


Anthropometry. Morant ; Tildesley ; Buxton. 


Standardization of the Technique of Physical Anthropology. By @. M. Morant, M. L. Tildesley and 
LH. Duiley Buxton, 

1, There can be no doubt that an immense amount of labour has been wasted by physical 1 93 

anthropologists in the past owing to the fact that there has never been a real international 
agreement regarding the standantization of the methods they have emplayed. Nor has there been 
any real agreement with regard to these matters among workers in Great Britain. ‘This has made some 
of the published records quite valueless and nearly all of them are less valuable than they might have 
been. Such facts are known to anyone who has undertaken any specialized researches in the subject. 
It is obviously desirable that an international agreement which would standardize technique should 
be reached as soon as possible and that every effort should be made to render this more effective than 
previous attempts of the kind have proved to be. There scems to be no further need for discussions 
which merely emphasize the need for standardization without taking any positive steps to reach 
the end in view. 
2. One of the main purposes with which the physical anthropologist is concerned is the 
discrimination and comparison of different races of man from the anatomical standpoint. Researches 
of other kinds which he may undertake will often require special methods of treatment, but any body 
which aims at standardizing technique might bezin profitably by restricting its scope to the 
consideration of the racial characters of adult individuals of either sex. This inquiry alone would 
have to be an extended one, and a co-operative effort is obviously needed. The questions to be 
considered concem, first, the collection of the data, secondly, their presentation and, lastly, methods 
of comparison. These related questions will all have to be considered in time and it would be well 
if they could be dealt with ultimately by the sume body, or by a group of bodies working in 
co-operation. A start might be made, however, by considering only the technique of observation, 
whether the records to be made are of a quantitative or qualitative nature, ‘There seems to be a need 
for a restricted technique which should never be omitted in recording the characters of racial groups 
and also for a more extended one which could be applied when conditions permit. It is only suggested 
that the shorter, or essential, technique shonld he defined at this stage. 

3. The body which deals with this (and other) techniques should be international in character, 
each country in which researches of the kind in question are carried on being represented. In our 
opinion, the best results would be reached if the workers in each country or group represented on the 
international body would draw up a comprehensive scheme giving in detail the technique advocated 
by them. ‘There should be free discussion between the interested workers in any particular country, 
in order that their representative might be able to voice the opinions of his colleagues in an adequate 
way. If in any country there were different groups of workers unable to agree upon the same technique, 
each might, perhaps, have its representative. On the other hand, in the case of close agreement 
between two or more countries, it might be thought adequate by these countries for one person to 
represent them jointly. It would be an advantage if the different schemes prepared by the workers 
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in different countries could be published before the international body met, so that all interested 
would have an opportunity of discussing controversial points beforehand. ‘The representatives of 
the different countries could then meet and compare their tangible and considered suggestions, and the 
danger of arriving at hasty conclusions would be avoided, 

‘4. The scope of the whole inquiry might be defined by an international committee before different 
seotions of it were considered in detail, but, in our opinion, there is no need to delay matters by waiting 
until such a body is brought into existence. While the exact limits of the inquiry may have a certain 
range of choice, a considerable part at any rate of the area it must cover is already obvious. Also, 
while any suggested subdivisions set up for the purpose of dealing with the question in a systematic 
and comprehensive fashion might be found susceptible of improvement, the results of research 
‘according to a provisional scheme would not be lost, but merely have to be re-grouped if changes were 
made in the partitioning of the subject. It is suggested, therefore, that the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ircland should take steps at once to promote the formulation and full 
definition of a technique endorsed by all physical anthropologists in Great Britain and Ireland ; or, 
failing agreement, of as many techniques as are necessary to represent the various unreconciled points 
of view. It is suggested that the Institute should at the same time inform the anthropological 
societies or research centres of other countries of the steps it is taking and invite them similarly to 
undertake the formulation of earefully considered schemes, national if possible, in anticipation of, and 
in preparation for, the subsequent work of an international body, still to be created. 

5. The following seems to us the best way of reaching agreement on technique among physical 
anthropologists in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The whole subject should be divided up under the 
heads into which it naturally falls, and dealt with in sections, Any who wish to put forward construe. 
tive and reasoned schemes which in their view might form a basis of agreement in any one or more 
sections of the subject should be invited by the Royal Anthropological Institute to do so. Any such 
schemes should, of course, be founded on adequate practieal experience, and should haye regard to 
the ultimate possibilities of international adoption a5 well as the more immediate object of national 
agreement. ‘Those putting forward provisional schemes relating to the same branch of studies should be 
enabled to compare and discuss their respective proposals, achieving as much agreement as possible. 
‘The resultant scheme or schemes should then be submitted to all Fellows concerned with the use, or 
teaching, of observations belonging to the same category, or having had experience of the same. ‘The 
framers of the schemes would then introduce such modifications as they couldagreeto, inaccordance with 
majority views: and, if possible, arrive at an agreed scheme acceptable to the whole body of Fellows 
concemedwiththebranch oftechniqueunderdiscussion. ‘Therevised scheme should bepublished in Ma. 
these, together with the schemes produced by other countries or groups, would form the starting point for 
international discussion. Theexperiencegained inevolving anationally-agreed schemeshould prove useful 
in the further work of arriving at international agreement. There, also, it would have to be realized that 
the object of stating the national schemes would be to remove the differences that they might manifest. 

6. If these suggestions are adopted the first thing to do is to define the ditferent branches of 
racial studies dealt with by the physical anthropologist which it will be profitable to consider at the 
initial stage. We offer the following tentative grouping = 

1. Living Material. 
(a) Head and body measurements, 
(0) Deseriptive characters (integumentary colours, ete,). 
(c) Physiological measurements (blood groups, eto. 
(d) Collection of genealogies for purposes of racial inquir} 
(¢) Photographic (still and motion) and other representations, 
UL, Dead Material. 













































(a) Cranium 
(b) Mandible 
esis Measurements, photographic and other representations, with 
(ieee remarks on sexing, qualitative characters and anomalous 
(0) Other bones of | SoMditions which are likely to be of racial signifieance, 

the skeleton 
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(f) Brain and endocranium. 
(9) Other soft parts. 
(i) The correlation of observations on the living and on skeletal material, 


‘The study of the comparative human anatomy of the soft parts other than the brain is likely to prove 
of great importance, but it is still in its infancy and this division is only included above in the hope 
that some agreement might be reached as to the method of approach which is likely to lead to the 
most profitable anthropological results, We feel that for the moment, at least, those attempts at 
standardization are most likely to be successful which are limited in seope to subjects on which attention 
hhas been chiefly concentrated in recent years and for which a considerable amount: of comparative 
material is already available. Workers in these branches wonld welcome the standardization of other 
wes—such as those associated with pathological and anomalous conditions, 
demographic and vital statistics and psychological characters other than those which might be included 
under physiological measurements—but these branches are at present of less urgent importance to the 
physical anthropologist and in dealing with them he would require more aid from workers in cognate 
sciences. 

7. We venture to suggest that the following considerations might guide those who are dealing 
with some aspects of the inquiry. Several of the precautions given may seem obvious enough, but it 
may be shown that many of them have been neglected by those who have attempted to define 
standardized techniques in the past. 

(a) The methods adopted should, as far as is consistent with efficiency, be those which have been 
most generally accepted. In the case of ‘ points’ and measurements it is undesirable to decide on 
any definitions which have not been applied satisfactorily to series of adequate length representing 
number of different races and including individuals of both sexes. If it is thought desirable to 
give definitions which haye not been tested extensively in practice then this fact should be stated. 
Tt may be pointed out that many of the measurements in Martin’s ‘ Lehrbuch’ seem to have been 
defined before they had been taken on any but small numbers of specimens or individuals, and most 
of the schemes of other people are open to the same criticism. 

(b) In order to decide which definitions have been most widely and successfully used in the past, 
it would be well to compile an annotated bibliography of the more important literature. 

(0) A standardized anatomical nomenclature should be used in definitions. While looking to 
eventual international agreement, we suggest that the revised Basle Nomina Anatomica (B.N.A.) 
terminology adopted by the Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland at its summer meeting 
in Newcastle, in 1929, should be the one adopted, at. any rate provisionally, by British anthropologista,* 

(@) Very similar, but not traly comparable, definitions of the same character—such as the head 
Tength—have heen used by different workers in the past. The best definitions of the measurement 
expressing the character should be adopted and all others should, in general, be rejected, In the case 
of skeletal material, the definition which can most generally be applied to defective specimens should 
be adopted if possible. (The breadth of the orbit has been commonly measured in three different ways, 
The only orbital breadth defined at the Monaco conference in 1906 is the one from the dacryon, in 
spite of the fact that this cannot generally be measured on skulls which are at all defective.) 

(e) It is suggested that the best instrument for the purpose should be specified in the case of 
each measurement. It is advisable, further, that the best method of using the instrument should be 
illustrated by photographs as a help to achieving absolute standardization of technique. It may 
be premature to suggest the use of motion pictures projected from small size films, but it is felt that in 
the future we may look to this exact method as a further aid in arriving at a uniformity of technique 
among those workers who are unable to visit each other's laboratories. 

(f) Frequent difficulty in identifying with any exactness the anatomical points used in the defini- 
tion of various measured characters is a constant source both of inaccuracy, and of considerable 














* Given in the Interim Report of the Committee ing the matter before the next mesting of an inter- 
‘appointed by the Anatom. Soc. of Gt. Brit. & Ireland national congress of anatomists.”” ‘Thero haa ton no 
‘on 22 June, 1928, “to consider proposals to the Society international congress of anatomists sino that dave. 

{for the revision of the B.N. A. with the view of bring 
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differences in personal equation. Definitions of measurements whether on living or skeletal material 
should, therefore, attempt to reduce difficulties of this nature to the smallest possible limits. ‘Technique 
should be as simple and the identification of terminals as unambiguous as possible. Here, again, 
photographs or other objective records should supplement clear instructions wherever they would 
help to remove ambiguity. In the case of measurements it ia also essential that the units to be adopted 
should be stated and it is most desirable that there should be remarks relating to the magnitude of 
the personal equation of a single observer and to the differences likely to be found between two 
different observers following the same definitions. 

(9) The correlations of measurements should be taken into account if possible when a selection 
of measurements is being made. 

(A) While the needs of adult human material should be considered primaril 
should, if possible, be applicable also to non-adult and non-human groups. 

8, We should like to emphasize that the methods of an observational science, such as physical 
anthropology, cannot be learned satisfactorily by merely reading instructions, however carefully these 
are prepared. Laboratory training, and preliminary field practice if living material is to be dealt with, 
should be considered essential, : 
: For the reasons stated, this committee advances the following recommendation: 
inthropological Institute would best farther the cause of international standardization 
of technique by promoting agreement among workers in Great Britain and Ireland as to the 
technique they themselves are prepared to advocate. This is particularly desirable at the moment 
since it is understood that the Anthropological Section of the British Association is considering the 
issue of a revised edition of * Notes and Queries in Anthropology ' at no very distant date. 

It is recommended that the Institute should also propose to other countries that they should 
follow a similar course, with a view to international discussion later. A preliminary inquiry should be 
restricted to the consideration of the more essential methods of description and measurement used 
in the treatment of racial groups. ‘The best method of making this inquiry effective would be for 
different Fellows to deal with different branches of the subject and to prepare schemes which would, 
in their opinions, be the ones most suitable for standardization, on the understanding that these 
schemes could be freely discussed and modified later if this be found necessary. 

G. M. MORANT: M. L, TILDESLEY : L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON. 








the methods adopted 














Nigeria. Milburn. 

Magic and Charms of ljebu Province, Southern Nigeria. By S. Milburn. Eiucation Department, S. 

Nigeria. 

{QM Dicey re sees overs by wise 0 amay arm one's enemies without inouringdnigee 
oneself. 

Epe or age (wv: sepe 89) is the word for a curse. It is also called igi (tree) because the curse 
crushes a man as a tree which falls on him, ‘The Ijebus are notorious for their power in cursing. 

To curse a man, one must first prepare the appropriate medicine. This is then put into one’s 
mouth in the presence of one’s enemy and the curse is uttered. Some of the preparatory medicines 
are s0 strong that the user has to protect himself against them by tasting the blood of some animal. 
If no animal's blood is available he will drink some of his own from a cut. ‘The blood is tasted after 
the curse has been said, and the medicine is taken otit of the mouth, ‘The ingredients of the medicine 
are to be bought in most market places, 

It is possible seriously to disturb a man by a word or two casually dropped in conversation with 
him, A man will seek to engage his enemy in conversation and pethaps remark: “Have you finished 
all you have to say?” ‘This must be countered at once, otherwise it is thought that the man will 
soon die. People hesitate to use the Yoruba word fan (finished) because of its finality. ‘They use 
buge instead, which means “ almost finished.” 

Words are risky things. It may be that one hears one’s name called and on answering finds 
that there is no one there. This is a serious matter, for it most probably means that one’s enemy is 
cursing one in secret and has used one’s name in the process, for it is an essential part of a curse to 
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Pronounce the enemy's name, ‘To counter this one’ must say ‘It is by heaven T am called and not 
by earth" (Ohun orun ni ki ige Caiye). 

Apeta is a way of causing bodily damage to one’s enemy from a distance, A person will take 
some weapon with him to the bush and, having prepared a rough image to represent his enemy, will 
shoot at it or otherwise damage it after having ealled it by the name of his enemy, in the sure knowledge 
thut as it has been damaged so will his enemy be damaged. ‘The victim will hear his name called 
‘and immediately suffer as though he had been personally struck. As such magic is usually practised 
at night the is violently awakened from his sleep to find the marks of wounds on his body. 
A teacher told me that his father had suffered in this way, for he woke up one night with a violent 
pain below his heart and so knew that his enemy had been making apela against him. Another 
method is to prepare a small model of an arrow and to throw this in the diteotion of the enemy, 
cursing him by name at the same time. ‘The arrow must first be prepared in medicine. 

Edi (to bind) is the name of a certain medicine prepared by parties in a lawsuit to prevent the 
‘other side from speaking. There is a counter medicine used by the other side and sometimes by the 
judge if they know that edi has been prepared against them. This medicine is used even when a 
European is hearing the case, and some people believe that eases only go against them because the 
European judge has himself used medicine. 

Efun is a medicine used against clerks (akgwe) who “have to be able to think clearly.” Ttseffect 
is to make them stupid and confused so that their work will suffer and they will be dismissed or may 
‘commit suicide in disgust at their own inefficiency. 

(a) Eicon. —A small model of a chain (¢icgn) is used to tie the spirit of an enemy. It is laid down 
across his path where he must pass over it, probably at his doorway. When he crosses it he is carried 
up to the rafters of the roof, where he dies of starvation unless the chain is sent up to him to cross 
back over it. I think it is meant that his spirit is carried away to the roof. ‘The same sort of chain 
is used to tie the spirits of Abiki* children down to earth. 

(6) Aba (staple) (is used to confine the spirits of Abikd children also. It can, however, he used 
to prevent a woman bearing her child. She naturally suffers great agony until the staple is removed 
from the wood into which it has been driven, ‘This is used by husbands who have quarrelled seriously 
with their wives, 

(c) Abere (needle) after suitable medicine has been made is used to cripple a man. The needle 
ds struck several times into his footprints and soon his foot begins to swell. It is also used to cripple 
him more seriously by sticking it into urine which he may have passed on the road. If a man spits 
‘on the road be quickly covers it up s0 as to leave no chance for his enemy to work harm against him. 

(@) Oruka (ring). Nearly every person wears » copper or brass ring on his band. ‘These rings, 
after being energised by medicines, protect a man from the power of his enemies or enable him to 
defend himself with greater physical force than usual. 

(¢) Sekeseke (shackles for the foot) are used to shackle the spirit of abikit children. ‘They are 
‘prepared with medicine and then bound in leather round the child's waist 

(P) Emu (tongs) are used when dealing with the more powerful medicines such as would harm 
the person using them as well as the persons against whom they are directed, 

‘All the above-mentioned instruments ( (a)-(f)) are made by brass-smiths and sold at a penny 
‘or twopence a time. 

Eta is the name of a very powerful medicine much used by the people of Tjebu-lgbo. One of 
the chief ingredients is alligator pepper (atare) and the person who uses it takes great care not to let 
it touch his own hands. 

Orun ete (leprosy) is a medicine used to inflict leprosy on ® man, 

Smallpox is undoubtedly spread by design. It is commonly supposed to be spread by Egungun 























the name given to children who by accident oF disease or obvious parental noglect 
die in infancy. (4bi= thoy ar born, ki=to dic.) to the action of @ recalcitrant or mischievous. spirit. 
‘Their death is usually attributed to the fact that their ‘The liability for children to be thus affected is thought 
_pirit doos not wish to romain on this earth. ‘The name to be largely hereditary, and various charms are used 
is only given to children who die in a way not properly to ‘hind ' to earth the spirit of suspected children, 
tunderstood by the natives; they do not attribute death 
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players who wish to harm a man. ‘The Egungun, besides being spirits of the dead returned, are noted 
medicine men and, as such, are given free lodging and food whenever they arrive in « town. 

‘A man who deals in harmful medicines is called Ologiin, while the native doctor is called Onigegun. 

Nearly every person has a medicine-book or book of ‘simples.’ He writes down any medicine 
that he knows and will pay a small fee to be told of others, ‘There are medicines for all occasions, 
many of them dictated by the Babalawos, who have to be consulted before important decisions are 
made. The following is used if one wishes to win the love of a beautiful woman :—Arewre (for success 
or good Ick): “That we may find a wife to love—An ifn kola nut, to be split into 200; a red 
“ Kola to be split into 200; 200 olvigeaju leaves; 200 oriji leaves; and some soap. They are 
“ to be pounded up together. They are to be packed into a palm wine calabash which is new, 
“ ‘Two hens are to be killed and their blood poured over the rest. One must be a wild hen and one 
“a household hen. ‘The heads of the two hens are to be pressed right into the soap. ‘The soap is 
“ then to be used to wash with. ‘Two women will then choose you out to be loved. One will be a 

irgin, the other will not, Thasmuch as the hens have been good so the women will please you.” 
‘There are medicines to enable a man to find work and to succeed in money-making; others for 
fever, epilepsy, gonorrhea, virility, bodily strength, beauty, abili, child birth, children’s ailments, 
eto. “Human urine is sometimes used to cure a cut on the arm or foot. 

An intelligent schoolmaster asked me to recommend him for a licenee to carry a European-made 
shot gun, Asked what was wrong with native dane-guns to drive away thieves, he replied that they 
were liable to be rendered useless by the medicines prepared by the thieves, and guns of European 
manufacture were not so affected. 5 8. MILBURN. 




















India. Gordon and Balfour. 
‘A Composite Bow from Hunza, Gilgit Agency. By Major D. H. Gordon. 


195 Tie sccompanying iustration (Fig. 1) shows drawings of a Hunza Bow prevented to Lt.-Col 
(then Capt.) H. L. Haughton by the son of Humayun Beg, Wazir of Hunza in 1911. 





Fic. 1A Courosrra Bow raox Hosza. Giarr Aoexcr. (About } scale.) 


‘The Bow is constructed on a wooden core with a shallow backing of moulded 
sinews, and a belly of three roughly equal sized strips of horn. The ears are of 
horn and bound on with sinews; they appear to be free from the wooden core, but 
it is difficult to tell without resorting to complete dissection. The bow derives its 
‘strength from its breadth rather than its thickness, being J} inches broad over the 

Troue iteater part of its length and only half an inch thick. 

“Ince Though much of its Ick of symmetry may be due to age and deterioration, 

iE, there is some definite structural discrepancy in the length, shape and fitting of the 
two ears. It is doubtful whether this is intentional as it does not appear to serve 
any useful purpose. 

Bows in Hunza were normally used only at festivals for shooting at a mark 
while riding full gallop on a hill pony, the usual mark on these occasions being an 

| | | egg perched on a small mound of earth; on special occasions, however, a thin silver 
‘Fic, 2, disk between two to three inches in diameter was substituted. 
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‘The Mir of Hunza told Col. Haughton that at that time there were still some poor men not 
possessed of firearms who shot Zhapo (Oris vignei) with such a bow. D. H. GORDON. 


Notes on the Composite Bow from Hunza. By Henry Balfour, F.RS. 

‘The very interesting Hunza bow described and figured by Major Gordon in its general form 196 
‘ond construction exhibits near relationship to some of the Central Asiatic bow-types. It 
corresponds closely with a characteristic Tibetan type and it also shows affinity to the bows of the 
Bashkirs of Eastern Russia. But one feature in the structure is of particular interest and suggests 
fa link with the hows of Persia. Whereas in almost all the composite bows, in which horn supplies 
one of the structural materials, the horn was applied in a single strip of full width along each of the 
limbs, in the Hunza bow we see that the horn layer is composed of three narrow strips or rods 
united together. This, in my experience, is an unusual feature, and I have only noted it in bows from 
Persia, one of which I subjected to dissection and transverse sections, in order to reveal its intimate 
structure. In this Persian example* the horn strips are very narrow and more numerous than in the 
Hunza bow; they are not exposed to view, being concealed by a sheathing of thin bark and lacquer, 
‘which covers and protects the whole of the delicate structure. Indeed, one is struck by the absence 
of any such protective sheathing in the Hunza bow, since composite bows are very susceptible to 
damp and to temperature changes and readily disintegrate if unprotected. It is true that the 
composite bows of the Chinese, Manchus, Coreans, and most of the Central Asintics, as well as those 
of the Turks, have the horn along the * belly’ of the bow exposed, but in these the horn is in one 
wide strip which covers and protects its own adhesive from sun and damp. A bow, on the other 
hand, whose ‘ belly’ is built up of separate rods seems to demand an external damp-proof coating 
to-protect the glue, which unites the rods, from being dissolved away, and to afford a constricting support 
to the whole structure. In the absence of a continuous spiral wrapping, it has been necessary to bind 
the Hunza bow round at frequent intervals to give it cohesion. Such strengthening collars may be 
seen on many North Indian bows, although these are completely enveloped in a protective sheathing. 
In some instances the bindings are part of the original structure; in others they have been added. 
later to reinforce a bow which has ‘ sprung’ slightly at one or more points. No protective sheathing 
over the sinew backing is referred to by Major Gordon, so, presumably, the sinews as well as the horn 
are exposed. This, too, is an unusual feature in the more highly developed composite bows, in which 
the backing of sinews, which is particularly liable to deterioration from exposure, is almost always 
carefully protected with a covering of bark, leather or other material, even when the horn is left 
uncovered. 

On the whole, then, the Hunza bow suggests survival from a relatively early stage in the 
‘evolution of the bows of composite structure, although the application of the horn in narrow strips is 
‘8 technique which characterizes the Persian bow, perhaps the most highly specialized of all. 

Tt would be of great interest if a damaged Hunza bow could be obtained for submission to a 
* post-mortem’ examination by dissection. The details of its anatomy should give a clearer idea 
‘as to the affinities of the type. I have dissected several types of composite bows and have, 
therefore, material for comparative study. HENRY BALFOUR. 





Rhodesia. Neville Jones. 
Further Excavations at Gokomere, Southern Rhodesia, By the Reverend Necille Jones. 

The rock-shelter at Gokomere formed the subject of » paper by Father Gardner in the {77 
Journal of the Institute in the July-December number, 1928, and was the first detailed account 
of the Wilton culture in Rhodesia. This culture, which is widely spread throughout South Africa, is, in 
Rhodesia, intimately associated with rock paintings, and occurs commonly in caves and rock shelters: 
all over the country. ‘The thorough and painstaking excavation of Gokomere by Father Gardner 
‘has added largely to our knowledge of the local development of the Wilton culture, though we are 
‘Yet uncertain as to its origin. On the completion of his task, the extent of which must be seen to be 





* Journ. of the Anthrop, Inst, November, 1850, Pl. VI, Figs. 9-15. 
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appreciated, Father Gardner tured his attention to two other adjacent sites at the foot of the kopje. 
In one of these, among the boulders where rain wash has accumulated, he found an industry which, 
not having previously encountered it, he was at a loss to recognize, and, at his invitation, T recently 
‘visited Gokomere with Father Stapleton and was afforded an opportunity for examining this industry 
in situ, My association with Mr. Leslio Armstrong during his excavation of Bambata enabled me 
‘at once to recognize the Bambata culture at Gokomere, where all the characteristic forms occur in 
great abundance. ‘The burin is here particularly abundant and accounted for 22 per cent. of the 
implements found in a small excavation opened up during our visit. Father Gardner's second site 
‘was, however, the point of greatest interest. In a small natural amphitheatre surrounded by huge 
granite boulders Father Gardner had excavated a large trench which had yielded an extensive flake 
industry with a small proportion of finished implements, and the greater part of our time was devoted 
to the examination of this industry and to excavating in the hope of being able to determine its time 
sequence, After the removal of the top twelve inches, which was largely composed of ash with 
abundant Makalanga refuse, we came upon an ochreous sandy soil full of fragments of exfoliated 
granite, and to.a depth of two fect recovered a few Wilton tools as well as some flakes of Bambata 
age. Beneath this layer we began to find flakes many of which exhibited strongly faceted butts, 
similar to the Levallois flakes common at the Victoria Falls and elsewhere, The presence of cores, 
some of which exhibited flake scars, while others had obviously been prepared for flaking, led us to 
hope for implements prepared from such flakes, nor were we disappointed. We recovered two fine 
and. very typical Mousterian points, one in chalcedony and the other in silerete, together with some 
crude scrapers. 

Industries bearing a strong Mousterian flavour are widespread throughout South Africa, and it 
has so far been found convenient to group them together and to refer to them as * Middle Stone Age 
Industries.’ ‘They vary ‘very considerably in different localities owing probably to variations in the 
materials available, and, so far as my experience goes, all appear to show some evidence of Neoanthropic 
influence in a greater or less degree. A careful examination of the Gokomere finds, however, fails 
to reveal any such evidence. ‘The industry is, so far as our observations led us, a simple Levallois 
flake industry, more like the late Mousterian of Europe than anything I have seen elsewhere in South 
Africa, ‘The site is still being excavated and further results will be looked for with interest. 

NEVILLE JONES. 








Australia, Thomson. 


Ceremonial Presentation of Fire in North Queensland. A Preliminary Note on the Place of Fire in 
Primitive Ritual. By Donald F, Thomson, B.Sc., Dipl. Anthrop., Barllett Research Scholar, 





University of Melbourne, 
198 2 importance f fr in social ie in North Queens i emphasized by «series of rituals 
in which fire plays the chief part. 


‘The tribes discussed in the following notes are the Koka Dai’-yuri of the lower Edward river, 
Gulf of Carpentaria, the Yintjingga of the Stewart river, Princess Charlotte Bay, the Koka Yao 
of Lloyd Bay, and the Ompela, whose territory lies between the Yintjingga and the Koka Ya-o. 
‘The social life of these people differs little, except in detail. 

I—Twe Stoxmicaxce ov THE SHARING oy Fine, 
(a) The fire as the centre of family life. 

‘The sharing of a common fire establishes or affirms a bond of solidarity between individuals or 
within a group. 

Each family, by which is understood the group consisting of a man and his wife or wives, and 
their children, own or adopted, in a camp or horde, lives as a separate unit. Each has its own fire 
at which its food is cooked and about which its life centres. Again, the two camps consisting of the 
single men and the single wonien respectively have their own fires at which the cooking is carried out 
and around which their life is centred. Except on rare ceremonial occasions there are no communal 
‘meals in which both sexes take part. 
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During the ‘dry season, the south-east monsoon, the natives frequently abandon their bark 
shelters, contenting themselves with a lean-to of boughs to act as a wind break, or even dispensing 
with a shelter altogether. 

‘The fire alone now forms the centre of family life. No man, married or single, ever approaches 
close to the fireside of another family when the women folk are present. Even the long discussions 
that take place at night are carried on by shouting from fireside to fireside, or at fires at which the 
men only forgather. The fire is therefore essentially the centre of family life, shared only by those 
between whom a special bond exists. 

‘This fact was brought home to me vividly during « journey from Princess Charlotte Bay to 
Lloyd Bay. We travelled with two men, one single, the other accompanied by his wife. All were on 
kod terms and there were no strict £intja (tabu) restricting speech or behaviour between them. 
‘The woman cooked the food for both men but they never sat down to eat together : at each meal time 
two fires were lighted some yards apart, at one of which the man and his wife sat, while the single 
man ate his food alone at the other. 











(b) The sharing of a fire as a marriage ceremony. 

‘The simple act of sharing a common fire in the presence of the camp constitutes the marriage 
ceremony in the Ompela tribe. When the time for marriage arrives the mother of the girl tells her 
to go and light a fire. At this she sits with her grass baskets used for food collecting, and her other 
domestic utensils, while her betrothed sits on the opposite side of the fire with his spears and spear- 
throwers. As my informant said simply, “ Next day they go hunting,” i.e., they are married. Sexual 
intercourse does not constitute marriage; this is possible (under certain eonditions) with any woman 
to whom the relationship term 1u/lomo is applied. 

But there are times—critical stages in the life of the individual—when he or she is cut off from 
participation in normal social activities. At these times he is distinguished by a special name and 
camps, not with family or spouse, but at a fire which is not shared by others. A widow, during the 
first stages of the prolonged mourning, camps at a fire of her own on the edge of the camp; a girl 
‘at her first menstruation leaves the fire of her family or her husband (for she is often married before 
this) and has her own fire in a place apart. The individual to whom the name pulominki is applied, 
whose duty it is to attend to the smoking and drying of a body, does not return to camp between 
vigils of the corpse, but camps apart, always at his own fire. 











Tl—Cenmwowtat. Presentation oF Free to Vistrons. 

‘The Koka Dai'yuri tribe of the lower Edward river, with which I lived for some time, had, on 
account of its extreme isolation, suffered very little from European influence, and I was able to study 
‘a number of customs which have long disappeared from other tribes. None of the Koka Dai'yuri 
spoke any English, and they were still using bone and stone implements. Here the presentation of 
fire was made to each visiting party before admission to the camp and Iwas able frequently to observe, 
and obtain photographs of, this interesting ceremonial. 

‘The following is an account of a typical ceremony which took place on the oceasion of the visit 
of a party from the neighbouring Koka Manka or Wikzantjera tribe. 

‘Three men, each carrying a bundle of spears, spear-thrower and fire stick, appeared out of the 
scrub to the north of the camp. Although their approach was at once observed, causing an under- 
current of excitement in camp, no apparent notice whatever was taken of the men, who approached 
slowly to within about 40 feet of the northern fringe of the camp, where each squatted on the ground 
‘4 few fect apart, placing his weapons in front of him (Fig. 1). Not a word was spoken, and apparently 
‘no notice whatever was taken of their presence for about 10 or 15 minutes. ‘Then a * big” man left 
the camp unarmed and strolled casually towards the man on the left, scraped a shallow depression 
in the ground close to him with his foot, as a native does before sitting down, and then squatted on 
the ground about a yard away from the visitor (Fig. 2), Still not a word was spoken. ‘They did not 
‘even look at one another, but kept their eyes downcast. After a few minutes had elapsed the old 
man of the camp spoke a few words in a low tone—inaudible to me where I stood a few yards away— 
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and the other replied in the same casual way. Still neither looked up—lest he might betray to the 
watching camp the slightest interest or emotion, At length the old man called the single word 
Bat (fire) and a boy brought out a small piece of smouldering wood which he handed to the old 
man from the camp. This fire the old man then placed on the ground between himself and the visitor 
towhom he had spoken. In former times this no doubt concluded the ceremony, but on this oceasion 
‘a tobacco pipe was lighted and handed to the visitor. A second man now left the camp, strolled 








Pio. 1, vistroKs SqUATTING ABOUT 40 Fr. PROM THE PAINGE OF A OAMD OF THE KOKA DAU-YUMUTRINE, Li. EDWARD Roy 
UEP OF CARPENTARIA, WAITING FOR FIRE TO ME BROUGHT OUT TO TWMEM THOM THE CAMP, NOTICE EACH MAN'S 








lly over and spoke to the man at the other end of the line, making a present, which was 
cated. A little Iter all entered the camp, to be followed, in the evening, by a larger party 
were the forerunners. 

On another oceasion two young men of the camp were absent for a few days, and returned with 
two or three members of a neighbouring They did not at once enter their own camp, but 
squatted on the ground for a few minutes until fire was ceremonially presented to them, as well as 
to the visitors 
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After the death of an important adult member of society, the hones (Yintjingga tribe) or the 
ied body (Ompela and Koka Ya-o) are carried about by relatives of the deceased for a period 
up to two or three years, During this time many of the relatives of the deceased are distinguished 
by special names which carry set types of mourning behaviour, ‘These may be extremely complex 
and prolonged, carrying Lintja (tabu) on the eating of foods and the cutting of the hair, as well as the 
obligation to wear strings called mola, and white clay or charcoal, according to relationship. Each 
stage terminates in the preparation of a mai’yi mukkan or * big kai-kai,’ a ceremonial presentation 
of food, when the mourning paint is ceremonially washed off 

In June, 1929, Lwas present at one of these miai’yi mukkan at the Stewart river. ‘The mummified 
y of the deceased was placed on the dry sandy bed of the river, a fire was lighted at its head 
(Fig. 3), and beside the fire was placed a bark trough filled with water. A brief outline of the 





Moursixo asp THe Ceremoxtan Exrixertox or Fire. 
































Mo. $A MAEYE MUKEA MUEKAN (‘MIG KAPKAI' ON YUNERAL FEAST) ON Tink MED OF THE STEWAKT RIVE 






h took place will suffice for the present paper. Immediately at 
women performed a mourning dance, and a few fect away the men squatted ra 
loud lamentation. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony all present washed the mourning paint from their bodie 
the vessel of water placed beside the mummy for this purpose, finally extinguishing the fire t 
throwing this water upon it. Immediately the fire had been put out, all present redoubled their 
‘wailing, beating themselves with their han ves violently upon the ground 
in a paroxysm of grief. 

‘The part played by fire in this ceremony appears to accord well with the ceremonial use of fire 
previously described, and I would suggest the following explanation. 

‘When the mourners place the food and fire at the head of the body they give ritual expression 
to the bond of solidarity that formerly existed between the deceased and themselves. By means of 
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the gifts (obligatory) of food, the cutting of the hair carried out beside the body, the wearing of mola 
arid mourning paint, visible signs of their grief and proof of mourning well carried out, they give 
expression to their regard for the deceased. The washing off of the paint and the final act of 
extinguishing the fire, serve to express their sense of loss and the disruption that they have suffered 
DONALD F. THOMSON. 


MAN 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: 
Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
‘The Sagittal Section of the Skull. Summary of a Communication presented by Professor W. J. Sollas, 
P.RS., 7 June, 1932. 
199) 2,2 fiw pert of this commutication it was explained! how tho determination of the 
geometrical centre of the sagittal section affords a hasis for a system of angular measurements 
in relation to an axis which is drawn as a bisectrix of the angle made by radii drawn from the centre 
to the basion and opisthion, respectively. 

‘The most important of the angles to be measured is that made by the nasion. In the skulls of 

Homo sapiens this, as measured from the axis, varies from 280° to 267° or reckoning from 270° as a 
mark of reference of from 10° to —3°. 
In the present communication the Paleanthropide are more especially considered. With the 
Je exception of the Trinil skull, these aro all widely separated from the Noanthropidaw by a much 
Jarger negative nasion angle. In the Rhodesian skull it is —10°, but in the other members of the group 
it ranges from —15° or 16° to —20° (La Chapelle). In the apes, as shown previously (Part 1), the 
angle Varies within narrow limits around —30° to —35°: so that in this particular the Palanthropidie 
stand midway between the apes and recent man, ‘The magnitude of the nasion angle depends, in the 
first place, on the relative growth of the facial and cerebral regions of the cranium and on the ontogeny 
both of theapes and man. ‘The facial encroaches on the cerebral region, so that the nasion retreats with 
growth until it reaches a limit at maturity. 

In the phyllogeny of the Primates the process was reversed, for, as the cerebral encroached on 
the facial region, the nasion descended. ‘This involved a necessary compensation, for, with the nasion, 
the face, as a whole, was carried downwards, and, to maintain it in a position fronting forwards, it 
‘was necessary to rotate the skull as a whole and in a clockwise direction as opposed to the counter- 
clockwise movement in the ontogeny. 

The rotation could be effected by a change in the inc! 
column or by a rotation on tke condyles or by both. 

‘The stages in this change are recorded by the inclination of the cranial axis with the Frankfort 
horizontal line. ‘Thus, for instance, in the skull of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, with a nasion angle of —20°, 
the angle made by the Frankfort line with the cranial axis is 62°, while, in an Australian skull with 
‘a nasion angle of —3°, the corresponding angle with the Frankfort line is 79°. The compensation, 
here exceptionally perfect, is in harmony with the posture assigned to the complete skeleton of the 
‘man of La Chapelle as given by Professor Boule in his remarkable reconstruction (Fig. 99.—L'homame 
fossile de La Chapelle-anx-Saints). 
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Sociological Research Meeting. 
Economie Stages of Development in Africa. 
n ‘J. H. Driberg, M.A. * 20 May, 1932. 


whole, but its environment has been particularly 
fdapted to the diffusion of cultural traits, which is 
{ factor bound to be taken into consideration in 
‘any kind of economic correlation and classification. 
‘We find a mass of contradictions in detail : 








The difference betwoen continental 

environment, such as Africa, and island 
environments makes it difficult to analyse tho inter- 
relations of economic, social and political organiza- 
tion with the necessary exactitude. Not only does 
the size and diversity of Africa (together with its 
‘uneven literature) prohibit a cursory survey of the 


if 





that are considerably advanced economically and 
socially often exhibit features which we should 
consider backward ; other cultures, relatively more 
backward, include features Incking in their more 
adyaneod ‘neighbours; even in cultures apparently 
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identical in origin and dovel 0 wide 
divergencies in individual traits, stich ax the sexual 
division of labour. "On the other hand, economio 
fand socin! development do appear to go hand-in- 
hhand” in. certain’ diretionss wich as economic 
specialization and the inereasing respuct paid to 
specialists in the higher cultures, together with a 
greater technical skill in the operations concernsd, 
doubtless an outcome of the leisure which such 
‘sprvalintion confers. Tnerewing “<pecelizaton 
also implies that « larger proportion of the popula- 
tSon becomes dependent on the rest of the comimtn 

for food and other necessities, and this fact and the 
growing trade forces attention on problems of 
distribution and currency. (It may be observed, 
however, that credit appears to be in inverse ratio 
to the general development of society and, while a 
usual feature in tho simpler cultures tends to 
disappear as society becomes more elaborately 
organized, which is at. variance with Hildebrand’s 
Classification.) Generally. speaking, we may safe 
‘say that thero is not sufficient evidence for or agninst 
@ correlation by stages between economic and 
other aspects of culture in Africa; but such 
correlation does exist in the dimetion of trde, 
feurreney, markets and distribution generally. The 
organization of distribution and its accessories 
shows @ steady development from the Bushman- 
‘Pygmy cultures to the highly centralized monarchies 
fof the Bantu and Negro kingdoms, There appears 
to be a close relationship between this development 
‘and political and social evolution. ‘The nomadic 
‘and semi-nomadic pastorals (with the exception of 
tho Fulani and the Didinga, who are both subject 
to unusual influences, either social or environmental) 
fare next to the Bushmen-Pygmies in the scale of 
‘economic evolution, with the Nilotios a stage more 
advanced. ‘The Bantu exhibit all stages of develop- 
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ment from the simplost forn of “silent trado 
to a high degree of economic advancement in the 
more highly-organized societies, the most culturally 
sificient of which rust bw placed on the same level 
‘as the Kingdoms and exniraten of the West Const. 





Human Biology. 
Standardization of Anthropological Techniques. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
“The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. By Professor J. 
Morgenatierne : 2, 4 and 6 Moy, 1932. 

Tho Kafirs of the Hindu Kush are Arvan 90)9 
tribes, who have not, or not till recently, 
been ‘converted to Islam. They are of int 
both on account of the very archaie features of their 
Tanguages, and couse they are the only Tndo- 

furopeans who have preserved an illiterate pogan- 
ism, relatively uninfluenced by higher religions. 

Very little is known about them until the nine- 
teonth century. Sir George Robertson is the only 
European who has lived among them, and several 
of their valleys have not yet been visited. 

As both thee religion and their languages were 
very imperfectly known, the Institute for Comparn- 
ve Rewarch in Human Culture in Oslo sent the 
lecturer out to study them in 1924 and 1929, 

‘The Kafirs live in high, isolated valleys, between 
the Kabul valley and the Hindu Kush. ‘They are 
divided into several tribes. Anthropologically, 
they vary much, More or less ‘Nordic types 
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‘occur: but also Alpine, and among the Kalashas, 
Australoid types. 

‘The tribes were independent and democratic. 
Various degrees of nobility wore, however, obtained 
oy ee ee an ere Cee 
consisting in giving a large number of feasts), or 
by killing a certain number of Muharmmadans. 

‘The maternal uncle played an important rile 
in several of the events and customs connected 
with family life, és 

Tn 1804, Kafiristan was conquered by the Afghans, 
and the inhabitants forcibly converted to Islam. 
‘A part of the Kati tribe fled to Chitral, where they 
‘wero allowed to keep their religion, but are now 
rapidly giving it up. Only an old priest still 
remembered their myths. The Kalasha tribe, 
‘ancient inhabitants of Chitral, are still mainly 


Pee gods of the Kalusha panthson are to a great 
‘extent identified with those of the Katis, ‘Thus, 
Kalasha Dezau is said to be the Kati Imro, originally: 
the god of death (Skr. Yamardja), but now the 
ereator of the world and also of the other gods. 
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Dezau ia also conceived in a half monotheistic way s 
the has no temple or altar, and receives no sacrifice 
or ritual prayer. 

Many other gods aro worshipped. Some of the 
Kati gods are connected with Vedic deities, eg. 
‘the War God. 

‘Among both tribes there is a goddess of birth who 
resides in the women's house outside the village. 

‘The Katis bury their dead in wooden coffins 
above the earth. ‘They make wooden images, often 
fon horseback, of the more prominent men and 
women. Their ideas about lifo after death aro very 
vague, 

Both tribes have a number of regular festivals. 
‘The lecturer had attended and deseribed the spring 
festival of the Kalashas. 

‘The Kalashas speak language which belongs 
to the Indo-Aryan branch of the Indo-Iranian 
group. But the languages of the other Kafir tribes, 
Kati, Prasun, Waigeli and Ashkun, are neither 
Iranian nor Indo-Aryan, but form a’thind branch 
of Indo-Iranian, nfiuenend, however, since time 
immemorial from India. ‘The Kafir languages have 
preserved some archaic features which have already 
disappeared in the most ancient Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages. 
geht they ave also, und expecially the Prasun, 

leveloped many: strange phonetic changes. ‘These 
itastrate the role that innovations can more cal 
spread to all the speakers of « language when 
Uinguistic. communication. is restricted to a few 
villages, than when they have to be accepted by a 
Jarger ‘and more scattered community, where 
‘oaction agains individual or leal change, tending 
to endanger mutual understanding, will be stronger. 

Linguistic evidence shows that the Kafirs must 
have separated from tho rest of tho Aryans at a 
very early date, and probably they haye inhabited 
their mountain-valleys for thousands of years. We 
now nothing abont their early history, and their 
own traditions are of little value, 
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But their genealogical lists are of some interest. 
Tndopencent, collateral evidence from different 
tribes seems to prove that the genealogy of one 
family of chiefs is reliable for nt least 29 generations, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Central Asiatic and Siberian Rock Pictures. 


‘Professor A. M. Tallgren. 23 and 25 May, 
203 1952. 
Rock pictures and monoliths with pictures 
are widely distributed inthe stappe regions and alonz 
their Forest edges in Central Asin: those of Siberia, 
Mongolia, ‘Turkestan and Pamir are of special 
siguificanee. ‘The monoliths with pictures found in 
Central Ani and thy stone statues of Bromo Age 
sod found ia the ‘Yeniaet steppes aro reminiscent 
Ur tho well-known Stone Women (Kamenayn Baby) 
of Southern European Russia. ‘The Altai Sarmatian 
graves have yielded funeral masks.” From the 
Historical point of view the tone pictues fall ino 
tivo groups. The prehistoric group seems to have 
Fingal signieanot, thus Hnlkng it with other rock 
engravings of tho Stono Age, In this group also are 
designs linking with the shamanistic practices of 
the Arctic peoples: a recent shamans drum was 
Shown on the someon to have. designs reminiscent 
‘of these early rock pictures. The second group is 
bviously markedly influenced by contact with the 
civilizations of the Westorn World and has many 
Traninn and Grock anafogies, Some of the scenes 
depicted in this latter group may be an attempt to 
record historical facts, though the possibility of 
fongionignideance is’ not altogether excluded. 
Further study’ of the subjects and technique of those 
rock pictures and statues is much needed, since the 
influence of the west on northern Asiatic art and 
‘culture has been hitherto underestimated, although 
the objects shown on the sereon prove it to have 
tooen dominant; itis not til the’ Han period that 
Chinese influence becomes evident. 











REVIEWS. 


Primates. Zuckerman. 
The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By S 
Zuckerman. Loner, Kegan Poul, 198 
204 Pe. sii, 357, with 24’plates, Price 158. net. 
The study of human bebaviotr, though 
now an established member of the fraternity of 
sciences, has hardly: purge ithelf of methods with 
no claim to objectivity, and dogmas with no warrant 
Dut that of an individual's experiences, " Least 
capable of facing this indictment are those branches 
ofthe ow sce ee al with he sci 
chaviour “of man, “Pythology and sociology 
[nave still « long apprenticeship t0 scientific method 
head of thera zi 
‘Above al, there is m great deal to bo Teamt 
from ‘studies of animal “behaviour, which are 
rapidly attaining an enviable precision and freedom 
from ‘anthropomorphic bins.” “The. relative ease 




















with which both experimental and observational 
methods ean be applied to the restricted behaviour- 
repertoire (by human standards) of even such highly 
developed mammals as monkeys and apes, simplifies 
the problem for the student of animal behaviour. 
Novertheles, it isin this very field of methodology 
that sociology probably has most to gain from a 
conial interest in animal behaviour. 

Tt has been the fashion, bequeathed to us by tho 
ardent evolutionists of last century, to invoke 
‘animal, and particularly siminn behaviour in support 
of theories about the institutions of primitive 
‘people stich os marriage, the family, matriarchy, 
‘and s0 on, and in discussions of human “instincts 
Which are supposed to underlic these institutions. 
Dr. Zuckerman's book is likely to administer a 
much-needed corrective to such specious transposing 
of questionable data about animal behaviour to 
the domain of human problems. When we can. 
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observe the social behaviour of man by the same 





of his own investigations. 
‘2 vast amount of the literature of simian behaviour, 
With considerable reference also to stadies of other 

‘Dr. Zuckerman’s own researches were confined 
to baboons, and these mainly in captivity. It 
seems highly probable, however, from his observa 
fions on baboons inthe wild state, that what 
he reports of the colony at the London Zoological 
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to be solved. 
Pomibly intelligence and * 
fas sheer physical prowess, 
form of leadership in raonkey society? The 
investigation of these and similar prot 
bbe awaited with the greatest interest. 
The book is well illustrated and inctudes an 
excellent bibliography of tho literature of primate 
behaviour. ‘3M. FORTES. 


Africa: West. Rattray. 
‘Akan-Ashanti FollcTales. Cleced and translated by 
Captain FS. Rattray, and lastrated by Africans 
‘of the Gold Coast Colony. Oxfo ‘Clarendon 205 
Prem, 1990. Sf 3 Ly ppexe ‘lates 
tan pumerous Uustrations in txt. Price 2h. nets 
"This "book contains seventy-five. stories, text and 
translation, eo that it ia welcome ex weil from the 
Tngust' as from the fllclorat'spotat of view. Captain 
Fiatiray's preface opens up tree imveresting lines of 
iquig, “which, I think, bave now been adequately 
S'Tpiceed or at any rate, by my own 





se 
i 


 Sfarcien,® the eccond to." the apparent vulgar 
a coateenees of some of the ster" la subject 
‘Dr, Evans Prichard. in JRA, 1929), 

{Pihawe tales which: seeen otbereiso wholly concerned 
‘ith the fives and actions of human beings "—a point 





on which the author i “not prepared to accept for 


‘this 





“ fears to accuse more openly 
time expressed a similar view—I think with regard to 
‘the Tongs namely, that these tales enabled an enslaved 

to expres opinions stout their oppresam, to 


thinking that his conclusion is a little’ too 
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‘Tho notion of the girl who refused all sultors and Gnally 
‘me to griet through mevepting a diggused hyondy o8te 
for demon, is ono fikely to occur anywhere, ani the 
‘working out isso diferent (No. 44: "How the Parrot’ 
wail ‘ei anid Nos. 84, 74 and 75, compared 
with n Hausa sory in Muchlich’s recnnthy-pablished 
Ectbetion, anda Nvanja one abtaned by mel) ae to 
Strengthen on of an independent ori 
T'nhould bo telined to think No, 70 m shear caso of 
Aifiasion, ax it acems to bo identical with “Les Troi 
Vaueraux’ in Tunod (Chants et Contes, p. 308) and 
The Story of « Chie fom Nyala (try Naces 
of British Control Africa, p. 247), also The Wives who 
Trough their husband to fe in Dennett, Pldfore of the 
‘Fyort, and another version in Thomann, Manuel de Ta 
Langue Neoule.. No. 8" How tho Heed yot the doints ™ 
‘narrates thn consequences entailed by a breach of tabu: 
Thany parallels might. bo quoted, bat this docs not 
Ineenwsarly prove borrowing. since, wherever ucla 
Inlet existay people would naturally speculate on the 
results of tho sin, and, here, the denouement is quite 
individual. 

“There are some curious examples of randonnées (Nos. 
23, 1 a par, 73), ome then banging 0 the 
famitiar * Exchanges" type, but space will not allow of 
their being diwusaed her 

Trust not close without « word of praise for the 
quaint and. delightful lustrations adorning a. book 
storthy to take its place as © supplement to the author's 
Jjrat trilogy” and a contribution to the study of West 
‘Africas life and thought. AW. 

















‘Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria. By C.K. Meck. 
elon oon Pant tiene, Peer de Ge: 
DOG 1021."i2 Fated pcs at map on 8 ilar 
tena i 035, iat tratona. Sreoch 

Wee Sposa heap of on 
(Coseseuouer a poral chnscgregical sont ok tas 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria (‘The Northern Tribes 
“of Nigvria,” Oxford, 1025) he hoped that anthropo- 
logical work of an intensive character might be carried 
uteri tions te ad ene fc 

Fait caceae ia’ toncoms Conmmige 
12 id os cpeectcsey of cateesting the ws 
rope of pene iy teas forthe akan 
and their neighbours in ‘A Sudanese Kingdom * - 
hel tr Sl nod for the wnat sy 
apie ae eager ay Ooo 
eps 

Ti pcp op rm fal ethogzaphil pet to 
hurled ncn few Sage’ mone eat of te date 
Teese oil balun Bo eos oe Tucney 
"tia, Frwnasy ees af tho Nom Pots of 
* Nigeria,” 

‘OF ihe various pages milion Mr: Man's general 
soot (ot. i) tha hed worship a 
marr tite beens eee yet iow et 
Retsotte, aod Sect ad Anteter, Wail ageeiog wt 

ia tasers Whit apctog wi 
{Mis conclusion, T nevertheless dissent from tho. view 
{Vl p20) at tho pitts applied ‘Nasmnce 
Dr tn conan pat vag cae nea ee 
* fematbale in Went aflcanshesogy ake aie ate 

Erect he that os Saat en 
‘ore iar ome of th eerie. an 
lreing post be et prose tly ok maa 
demonstrable Go. account of lock of ovidonco relating 
So tis rok of Nevincn Nigsins ‘Fee opps Crocs 
of Nzeanzo, and one or two others (Vol. I, p. 221), there 
Sieh ay cnt searme Seep Cans Vora 
to the teclogos ers Sheogones Si ae ete tibet 
hoe to We lind coogi myth?” nor tops 
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storios or myth of tribal origina, such as Me. Soton 
Teoordod for the gata. (J.fed.f. 1925). Tt may bo 
ell mcsivn aitention Inter, 






Much space i do organiza 
nearly overy ane, principal torma of Telationship 
fiven, by ‘Which the effect of martiago or other social 
Feyulone'on th rlaonahinoneclaary tay be 





ingustic material appended to. cach chapter 
inclu vocabularies. sentoncsr numerals, gyooeal 

T'to 13, with the words for 30 and 100. Th ominion 
tthe intermediate nomen Ieaven ts inte dat, 
Sthathwr the languages form tho round naxabers fron 30 
To ion the quinary or the vigrsimal syntem, « matter 
‘which an be determined only by: inquiry 

Myr unpublished notes show, for example, that in the 
wotto (ighir)langunge the word for 30 means 5 ttnes 6 
fnd the word for 70 means 10 ines 9 plus 207 whereas 
in’ the, neighbouring gare engeage™ Gerhich tlk 
Kwotto, at West Stuanio language) the seord for 30 
tonne S0 plus 10 and that for'70 means 3) tims 3 plan 
io, 

‘evidence of « breakdown from « duodecimal system 
to a docimal one. is recorded. (Vol. Il, ps 120) im tho 
ds orl found ky heen the 

Sotto language, by comparing it with the neighbouring 
‘Aft langunge, to which it related; and this ruight bs 
Hood for enowhere. 

“Those volumes, copiously illustrated with good photo- 
rapt and having edogunte map ao index, aro table 

vimari of anthropelogial sionco in Nigeria. 

Pa 
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Sociology. 

Women in Primitive M Societies. iy 
“Dr. J. H. Ronhaar. Published by J.B. Wolters 








(Blague) and Dawid’ Nutt (London), 1931. 
For students of such a young seionce as anthro~ 
pology nothing is more salutary than a backward 
lance at earlier hypotheses. Dr. Ronhaar, therefore, 
does s-a useful service in his eritieal summary of the 


Uethecright Gntrver doth na prolen 
whi ‘neo many ant eal doctrines 
Tae We "fundabes fn ihe hater? of the erent 


school of thought ofthe last 30-60 years. 

“Te mast be said. wt-once, however, that. the nuthor 
coms t0 have stopped short before reaching th, last 
Chapter of events, "The very. word mother-right” Nias 
‘realy an archaio sound to many of Us. 

Medel worc has ou upd lar that 
no society is either purely patelinal or purely” mati 
Tineal’ with regard "to. uch factors ae" inheritance, 
succession, authority, of descent. The legal systems 
St most primitive peoples are, in essence, elance 
between the rights of the ‘and tnaternal rola. 
Eves, with an emphasis only to one side or the other, 
‘The ! postion of woman," too, cannot simply be classi 
as chigh' or Slow. in diferent typos of ciety, but 
‘ust be analysed in relation to the whale social, logal, 
‘conormic, and religious life of the tribe. 

“hat ‘ion of the Katt’ Ney and Quinn 
in Anthropology emitions reader, im fact, against 
tec ot 1S te father right’ "and" mothersight® 














conclusions do netually emenge from 
i evidence, hut the authorhimselt 
fisems to be unaware of these recent trends in anthropo- 
ogy and devotes all his energies to refuting the theories 
‘of the ovolutionary and Kultarhistorische schools, 
Himself formerly’ pupil of Steinmets, he finds himself 
matldoned by the more fantastic doctrines of Schmidt 
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fil Koppens, and declare it to be necessary to end the 
Mother rai controversy. hy ‘proving eaco and. for 
ail the inadequoy’f their evdenne—in. Ha on mam 
ctr, phrasologs, to puta gtop "to. all this 
Biiel hich hax po ote nent bux binging ology 
{nto diner” 

‘To tnany English readers, therefor, thie well-founded 
esti carer Share, wl wi ie, 2 "much 
cttering at an open door. Tit will Yok ia vain for 
ore conseructive conchiions inthe realin of theory OF 
{fom the Belicwork point of view. But none tho tow the 
Toole in distintly valuable ah collection of evidence as 
{o'the structure of matriioeal communities, and os 
frork of reference for those interested inthe any 
Hiypetieos as to tho origin of matriarch. Te opens with 
wPaacoune of the. theories of Bocboten, ‘MeLalla, 
Gracbner, Schmidt, Spey Hartland und others, abd 
fence ionbsar, draws up’ lit of those features of 
fociety. which, bave been considered. as correlates of 
Mnotier'ight'-inelnding ‘such a. wide variety of 




















the ‘authority of the woman in the group, women 
Fights of ownership in agricultural comununities, secret 
Tobietics, gir’ Initiation ceremonies high standard of 
Sexual horals, the. cult’ of ancestors, peace-loving 
Characteristic and a number of others, ‘Three differnt 
culture traits the atithor examines in those aocitice— 
Shiety' in North: Amerion and. Melanesia~—which have 
Hpeon ‘considered as ont typically matriarchal. He 
shows both the inadequacy of the ethnological data on 
hich the earlior theories'ax to the origins of mothe 
Tighe were based, and also the very low degree of corre- 
Iation between any of the abovesmentioned institutions 
tod a detinitely matrilineal organiaation of society. Hix 
‘Ratitical aneiysce. aro useful in. this case, and. his 
Shamination of the actual part played by women in 
‘Sconoanie activities, and their legal position in tarriage 
‘re specially valuable. 

‘On the whole, the mass of evidence is handled well, 
Dut the lack of en index, and the method of arranging 
the descriptive evidence in. numbored paragraphs in 
tach chapter, involve the reader in a good deal of 
But he pill ind himself earsied slong by tho author's 
{ehioment denunclatory style in spite of certain obscu- 
Biles in the Englub,” Dr. ‘Ronhaar is severe in his 
Eondernnations of those who try to popularize science, 
But he allows hitwelt much purple patches as the 
followings this intoxic cot the grat 
Pprothel of Bachofen continually obtrudes itself upon. 
BAe 

“The proofreading tus been unusually cares, but 
thie is itaral ine book: printed in Holland. 

ore MA I. RICHARDS, 








The Rural Community. By Deeight Sanderson. 
Tin de Con 088 

Bokitiy” the Profemae of Rural Social 208 
Oe te Cereal University would nok 
Soe ign comeing, etn of 
Teer Me cof an nayihing bet ewe) peg on 
ae emijmng his colvitn of facts, A poral 
wie ct? menselves is enlightening, for it shows 
Soe ict ca oun of werk Tenis tobe done 
Teleesrmness tops to fy cae econ 
alone ween Re are observed. 2t revens alo the 
cae 0 Pa urs zac deiitone In the atid OF 
pleco 

A eri viand people aro conceried, rust of 
Peed eanrtnats chia saree to. have ‘born 
Frere ones American Lodianm, tt he vofers also to 
Beye ae aot the Canary Talands, to some of the 
fhe Shrtats of Asano Silay” Pesnwsla dX 
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certain Oceanio Telanders, He discusses the econornio 
et social life of these rural communities, their foasts 
{tnd festivals, their religion and magic, A whole chap 
devoted fon. simar survey. of m Chinss 
‘Thon we are taken to modern Europe, then to U 
where the vamadern ‘rural community" exists. Tho 
SoGheaetas the! ftare "and tases of the 
{modern village, as well ax its sconarmic, religious 
social life = 

Tn an undertaking of s0 protean a character, serious 
lacus nie inevitable, and eeudonta wil assess Various 
the value’ of what has been done.” AN impression of 
Yagueneas Dy the use of tho term "rural 
Soktmunity? both in. a’ gonerie and in’ «.pacticdar 
SSnucy nnd the eonteast between. «rural group, which 
Teor bleu of ronment, a 
TRE which i'w small part of «larger group seems £9 be 
sotgront that is doubtful they tan be compared. ‘The 
istration and diagrasas are good. TD.U, 

















Mussa, A Social History, fy 8, D. Minty 
Matty OG Scien RES. Pays + 
Fee ee tiie Crt Pan, 1 OU 
eB eitetion ‘race Mask Sten tad 
Tarte cre nis oe ete fet, woah 
1 Hon or eomnent onan thon 
peepee torment ep eonmeorin 
We tay Bo bla dant the book stands au It in, for surly 
icc th staid nie 
Sta eat a Leal taper Prouspensmeson 
UC hgeorial reality is the spire of man, which leada him 
dene fee 
ie ramp acting hin of wh 
fens ee aoe ce saosin te wen 
Plena’ selection is our present nancial dependence 
Be eens Seen oes sunt ia tin arc motor 
St, sual rite gs ton 
See tr cleats merit 
Serer that has getiored moenontarm through the eget 
Sores Stat te a a Stee at 


. Following statement of the geographic back- 
soy the, hor gis lr ints 
Epes Rama or hy Hino Ge on 
frelucological outlion. No” Aan ‘othe 
USwer Polmclthie havo. been made in. any part of 
His, but Uppor Palsolithic stations roveal a culture 
with many onginal feature, yot distinctly related to 
Tho" Aurighacinn,,Soloteean "sha, Magdaleninn phages 
of wertom an contral Europe. ‘These stations lie along 
the’ southern fringy of tho forest and in tho’ parkland 
ott between the Dnieper and the’ Don and Oks, ad 
they reveal the fact that Kiev, tho Mthor of Rian 
SRE"as on inhabited sito iv Palwolthc times. The 
Author considers that the bromen age Fatinnove culty, 
{ith ite ppilolico connections with the Nords Caucasian 
Tega, the sep; the nether forests a he ali 
wan ter Muscorite davelopmentn. He 
Tmnphdie tho role of agrcultore in early eviieatin 
St Tho plain, pointing out that the agricultural vocab 

‘ot the Middle Velgs and Lawor Kam ati maint 
Billar in origin and that buckwheat until recently 0 
‘widely cultivated in Rein, waa iatoducod from the 
Grient via the Chaztra, Ho alo draws attention to the 
carly cultivation of apolt in the Midilo. Volgn region 
hil rests ft to the north Coteasian regio, snes spelt 
ie extensively cultivated to the south of ths stappey i 
the Crimon tod Cancante, ‘The. agriultural Papolyo 
‘cvilintion, atid tho of iter pottorg. rolaied ‘ut 
stylet Dba hye dati tf 
Pome. eam, ovbathar omeng eat 

Tolated with suck painted. pottery civilizations ws 
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those of China and Transcaspia, ‘The author consilers 
that the ricont ‘history of Russia may. be roughly 
‘sununed up a* the advance of the agricufturists upon 
the hunters and nomads, An interesting and little 
ealirod point which the author makes, is the close 
Connection in early times between the region of tho 
Western tributaries of the Kama and Persia, connec: 
tion based on the exchange of fars for Sassanian sil 

he considers the Permaians to have been tho purchasers 











‘of this silver. 
‘The chapter on the Slavs and the appendices, one 
dealing with the distributionof physical types in Russia 


find adjoining countries and one giving & most valaablo 
Conspectus of the peoples of tho USSR. and. their 
fanguages, territorial ditebution, religion and cultural 
ype are of the very greatest ina adil take 
{Er piace as a brie, though authoritative statement of 
tho ethnology of Russia, Many reeders will not agree 
swith all the author's conelusiona about the Slavs, bat 
That only adds to the intellsctunl stimulus of the book. 
He points out the linguistic unity of the Slavs, and. the 
Tengih of ita duration. We. should. have. welcomed 
‘Suggestions from him ato the causes of this persistence, 
Gnd’ also. as to. the Possible reuona for. tho side 
‘Wandering and. grat rapidity of population increase 
Tmong Slavonic races. "Tho remainder of the ‘book: 
‘eals with the history of Russin from a fresh point of 
Sew and touches onthe development of architectare, 
iiterature and the arts nt various periods. ‘Ita valve i 
auch ineroased bythe seriea of taps which help 10 
{luskdate the text. ‘Thero are chapters with tho 
ational minorities at each phiase of Imperial develop- 
Inent hey are so illumaating that we hope that sore 
{ing the author will be tempted to expand’ them into a 
‘etious study. a F. 








Linguistics. 
Southern Rhodesia. Report on the Unification of 
‘he ‘Shona. Dialects, carried out under ‘the 
nt of Southern 


Rhlesia and the Carnesie'€ @: 
is ie 

Chemin Ets Nek Didaore Price forte vere 
iment of ‘Southern Rhodesia by Stephen Auatin and. Sona, 
Lily Heriford. (CSR. 2510811 OF + 6, 150 pp 4 


‘foo languayes of Southern Rhodesia have Jong con- 
stituted sonethat of prublem, though thai charactor 
ts members of the Banka fasniy was obvious enough, 
tha’the face that, with the esteption of th inteants 
Slmictale, they” epponted. 10, comtieute dinlcta of 
Single fori ef pacch. But the relation of the dialects 
to'each other, and Hho namo to be applied to ther as 0 
tthole have fused questions not caulydaided, ere 

ws linguists working in various parta ‘of the 
{Eig hol edopted diferent meshods of representing 
Seri comntally the same.” ‘The people, themaclves 
Tap enoal seme for thameclvor or Ur language, 
tery tlle or nub-tibe using ie own Tool designation, 
Ss Manyika, Zesura, Kerang, Jind, eto, ‘Tho narmes 
Satori afd Sowian, applica to them by’ ontedern, 
Appear to have, been mem or leas distarefa. Tho 
SSrieerags’ qiontoa have however comma tbe 
oanguage, question have, however, come tthe 
‘hselasen, Soutien for goo reason, that Shona i the 
Saiy amuns to be adopted, and ie iy accordingly, om. 
ployed throughout the’ proxnt work 

Be Duke working, Unroughout ix conjunction with 
the Language Committee, devoted a. year's intensive 
Rovers the, solation’ of tne questions involved 
‘Faking Salary as Thad exvurions 
Hovey disecion sovering a great part of the country, 
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reaching Molsotier in the ast; * Wankio* (Wango) in 
the west and ‘Tati in the moath-west, and oon 
humerous European authorities and nearly two an 
nts" ocnton some to hath apakon 
SF Shona fal into see main groupe Korckore, Zecuri, 
Katanga, Manyica, Nd and Ralanga, ‘The last narod 
ftande somewhat spare from the text (for teasona given 
Gn pp. 35, 38), and ix not theeefore inciaded i the 
ropa fp a aid thogrphy a rare nt 
rch on. thee ‘pages ‘scommensations for 
‘anid Shona,” neem on the whols sound, thou iis 
Aificuly to see’ why the order of the notsnlasses (oc0 
2.80) ahold pare fon the lok not saan 
Tad one might deo venture to rogxest that the ‘-ew- 
hase, which i really Meinhot'» 19 and. Johnston 
Should not bo include with the Kot elamy, howe place it 
{aes in tho wouthern dialect. ‘Thess pages conta far 
foro matter Of gront interest than car be dealt with fn 
{brief notice. The appendices tnchade « usefal biblio- 
rephy, comparative *wocabolaries of thirty-seven 
‘Tinto, some texts, contomantal charta of nino dialects 
Sad four excellont mapa, two showing tho dixtsibation 
oF languages and dialects and two that of certain gram. 
nl fetus, ‘eo point whieh Dr Doke sity 
{issiren to emphasise ars "the spirit of the proposed 
unification shouldbe that of natural devatopment 
And not that of artfial creation,” wnd the Eryn 
feed for moro rescareh Inco every dialect in South 
Tihodenia "We know, practically nothing about 
Nambaya, i ‘Kbrekore, ‘Tavera, Buda, 
Karombey Tee, Danda, ‘Shange, and many ot 
“howe intresting dialects.” AW 




















i Greene Mosaz an | Resrtosese BVM 
arama Nee ee tay” oan 
DAL ares indy ate pe 0" oy 
ey eile rehire ah 
‘pokuint cbly fnci ane an brat 
Lee ras Sap ae ap 
Ce peers beet 
Se cused aon eammetne gest a 
Be pa actos ur nay See oe nae 
Soha ares 
fon pe eevee ener 
Sisco ae ate omens eae ee 
Ce recs ramones vat 
w Teale othe Gott chan feo rant ares 
“Rent th Germany en reed 
Soe eat at nea Aes ea 
ae ee ee aes acer 
eee ee areas cet Se 
hapa ferent 
repre Soe dandy ls 
Ea Re eS) 
Se ee es ee ee SO 
Se ee een 
Se aerate tees ert ane aes 
‘one might think, an example of grammar reduced to its 
To ee oe 
SPE aa tte plead popune ee 
process of developing out of the tonemte terms 
po a ee 
ee Nee erel ay ied men owe 
Sa atta teers the ong Ee 
Deere oa eee ask once 
au setcenrag’ hevekd tunes wheal acy mectaises 
a heb sonnel by bate g's 
Rata er entero epee) 
cy ba ee 
Free ee trees pa da. Ge, poh och ds 
sey lant mn nee Snes (ay 
yearn tie  mratltertrengt or 
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Which 1 believe Profeaor Danit Jones was the first to 
Rote and has investigated ery. oll, in Sechuana, 

Sally eeloome entures” inti ook are" the 

tations ® (pp. 100-110), the 

the two. vornbalaren and the 








feotlon devoted to 
Eero (pp. 120-157) 
* General Suggestions ut the en The references 
(pp. 20. 78) to Fleischer's Grammar. which is not men: 
[Eohed eleewhore, should surety have: been aecompanied 
tyson ation a to dae and lace of pt 
Yo tmnt suppose it t0 be inchidetl among previous 
Mea'pubkeatlons wo whit th author alow ledges 


his indebtedness in the Preface, SW 











Kéndime Englshesqip or AlbaniamEnglish Reader, 
sede indice” Contry: Cnierty 
Peat "2 
Fs idSe hook can bo cordially meonmende 
foe echt sya the. Albenian 





ngunge- 
"The liloct used is that of Central Albania, which 
c p tht oft South wad” con 
‘idorably tr the ‘North, the only ‘wo with 
Thi Ta acquainted, For example, che wards wed 
In it for "ied" (ocr) and "boy" (run) L never hoard. 
kTha word‘uned wore chupa oF wie for girl and ile 
for boy 
TBut the Central dialect iv now in nse in the schools 
soa wil Gobo fen the alan re 
Miphabet ase by Steg. Hoshick was adopted at the 
‘iimnian Goaferene at Sionastie in 1008, wher a8 
pul a hn Young ark revatin, he ing he 
Thanian language: was no longer prohibited by. lat. 
Printed ie had, beony, nevertheless, ‘but always andor 
foreign protection. hun there was no. unity. Th 
Brush gud Foreign Biblo Society pri 
Of the Bible in nweint alphabet of Gres, 
fans tatters, and ciredlated. tern. But they were 
aso copay he rk thot, pot ok 
gious, uy on Hinguitis ground. Persons wishing to 
Tete rout Atbamian in tho South. conld do 20 sont 
Woy ‘by. buying these books, Tonce helped to sel 
They, Wipes the book of Genesis in one aceaing 
Moran sh were a eager tora abo Pops 
‘Tho North had two alphabets—both using Latin 
chamsctess i variour wage. One was. protected by 
Resta, the other by Tinly. A thied tho oklont—tho 
JAAN aiphabot, ws Latin nod fancy characters. ‘The 
Het na by the Abbot of the Minlites, Mgr. Prom! Doch 
te aldo mn cao 1D 0 bg to supper 
Tie use of bis alphabet at the Monastir Conference. 
Tcrwan a gosd alphabet: but. more suited to the 
Nosthom didects ‘Phe me adopted and used by 
Bre Hack ia suited to all 
‘Ril through the eaghvconth and nineteenth ebnturioy 
the Atbaniat langunge as spoken tongue was spreading 
pin ower the Balk pga fn he Adie 
Weiktdntinuple ia spite of Turkish eforta to put a take 
sari ten Fp ar cheeks by the Balkans wars of 
TU1018 flowed by. th, Grot War, These have 
‘untied in tho teansfer of large Albanian districts to 
Situ races who ary now making determined efforts to 
seeerate and prohibit ihe. Albanian language. With 
That succens reruns tbe sce. 
tho with pleasure that Mex Haalack dite ber 
book's Let Nest, When Tet him thiety years ag be 
Sie aati rym wn nei hn ae 
OF Plletale and folklore ised te to supply 
lial tetas ho hal aad m goo eal 
War und revolution caused this promise never to bo 
Thliied nen gla to new him st fong last reappear as 
‘Mrs. Hashick’s colloborator. 
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rovided i highly original and 
ting aloo th tos Deng wen Py ae 
‘hilum sores of them very young. “They wry delight 
fully uaiee ana recall in somo canon othor folktales, Dut 
Are fll of Allusion local colour, 
‘The england Albanian versions nro on opponite 
tind the! trumaation. ie Trad save where. he 
snakes this impose 
“The reading raattor is proiuced with a short and clear 
gramman Mx Haslock has wisely simplified the 
Scie paling comple ranars of bor 
predomi 
With the exception of the ‘Methods por te mewar 
Englischthe: by an Albanian, Sot Petal, published i 
Bion, UA to tach Albian Suan 2 
Rmerica to spake English, which lag contains a simple 
onsiderable enbulary and Tmamber of 
"English-Albanian, onsale, 
aisha 


































Mes, Hashick’s, T bolieve, i the fir 
fextbunke. Tt is cortainly the only one up to date. Its 
fnnall handy. size shoul idigponsablo 
Companion for the traveller in Albania, and. the fol 









ight nt tn ind of the 
wile Albanian greeting Tu 
AME. DURHAM, 





tal ou ee 
ople. give 
Rahat jte (om io 


India. 


The Lakbers, By N-R, Parry, 108. Pages | 00 
Teka, bay 30 ataraons in fst ond 
«fap “non Camino) 88 43 
Sant 

ne tog to oka om sia 
de Lf Hemp Asa ad Baro 
came ot ra elie hy tele Deaton 
ae the Lahore td, hay weve Tews 
Spa faa of mma ase Slabs ta tho ase bok 
craks ar ate “Parry sells, oie an 
SER Oe papi unterog i mpegs 10.00, 
Micee Fea on erupted Ce 
cecaty veal eee Caising wae btw te 
Belden ees cote aces and ‘de Chin His 
alae HP saben 5 sentry age als 
teil in Par of tee rgiane, Tie biary tn 
Sees wee eee ee Ge oil cle eat the 
een union re ie ft pe 
eeettons wean aceaty Weng, kucha by 
Se ee ae, ie tae eveneal 
ME lctancy ein ten wh et 
eee i cas ag anneal eg 
serra. te, Lis lbs to Stems a 1296, ue: 
Ne ee ee ciprassas tong tie Laer 
See ee rear wan ought unter 
regional esc agr olny tied 1984 
an a ast ae which al Parry: heb 
en a ei eo INaK The catataning vol Of 
ae et idealy, tea ta tha, fk tha 
Sie cetera Mee, loys meas mempeeh 
rte PLease tthe te belo 
may ety a ie ty shango or modity ten, 

a ae Ne er rite ibe, mina as ie 
Ca tet tte the Lakters havo boon 
(eee, Nae ittak sus tot ab the cor Seo, bad 
eae aay of tn adjoeing stad rsan. “A rpeial 
Fa eS ots eter Geet, Sst po ont 
Fee tn ie Borys hie strndutory Caper 
ee ee ET uo dura otto 
Cree ee ee and comin or eich ppl, 
erence ee See om the Maton Sf bork 
py enpopere 

Se a risen ice n brand of he Tal 
Ge TE Ean eal spk © lnngonge of the walled 
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“Kuki-Chin’ groop, closly allied to Lai. ‘There are, 





hawever, many cultural annlogien between the Lakhers 

y 
‘and the Nagn and Bodo tribes, iving farther to the 
forth and north-west. This ia not a matter for surprise, 
‘ie the lingoistic evidence also indieatos that tho Kuki. 
Chin langgages are connected through both Naga and 
Bodo ‘with the parent tong froe which they 
Ihave descended, as disclosed in the * Linguistic Survey 
‘of India.” "Tradition also points to immigration from 
the torth of north-east,” Unfortunately. the history 
the early movements of most of these frontier tribes it 
‘ootbee 

"The domestic life of the people in all ite- aspects, 
inching w fll nesount of their apparel and howscbold 
fffects, implement used in cultivation, hunting, fsings 
‘nc. has been dealt with in great detail, descring how 
tacit article is made, ‘The social and fanny organization 
of the tribe, their laws nnd euatoms, religions bebe 
Superstitions and. eeremonios havin beet set forth with 
Fetharkable fullness, Chapters are added on th 
Tnngung ind foll-lore, follawed by seven appendices, 
all containing “seful information. We may craw 
Attention to tho admirable practice adopted of always 
{quoting the Potanical nano where referee is made to 
the use of « particular kind of trve, plant, seed, fibre, 
tte. “The alte valve of such mpciieation anno bo 
overestimated 

Originally intended to bo a brief record of eustome 
oncoming which litigation most often arises, Mr. Parry 
nonograph has doveloped into wn important shantal of 

mation disclosing wid research af intensive stud) 

Tn several respecte itis the moat scholarly” an 
account yet published of any’ of these hil tribes, 
should prove invaluable te administrative officer sorcing 
inthis trea horeafter 
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Music. 


A Study on Papuan Music, J. Kuna dninch Com 
bce, enochappelijke Onderzod m. Batavic 
214 tia 





“ 
Pp. 0%. Matraions and map, VED. 
This. wiudy in divided 

rebut and the tasters from wi 
dlduetions are made, aa well aa data on Papa rousical 
{atruments: 

Int fof hak, Dr. Kut enon 
‘work out the underlying forma of Papuan rausie 6 
fromm tho actual smelodien, ane evolves two ah 
types the titled "or" Atmeaian, found at ita strongest 
ttnong the Kauworawét, where the melody starts atm 
Telatively high note and gradually descends; andthe 
NYanfared "or * flourished ‘iad matic, found. among 
the tribes of the Nassau Range, side by wide with mont 
‘laborate melodica. Tt ie interesting to oto that very 
fow tunes go beyond the compass of one octave. Very 
litte said about rhythm, tcopt. that the siythmi 
forms are simple.” Tho netual melodies om which he 
than, his asutptions are relatively few, being taken 
from Mr. C.C. F.M. Le Roux’. prsoeee record and 
fromm other data, some of whieh he acini come through 
susinoay chnoes. The author prcbably hae roe 
Shae thinks om the pub works fh 
judging by his frequent references to tho vast biblio- 
fropiy found in the second half of the bole. Th fact, 
{rear reece at tiniest rather daca 
‘erting aa though Dr. Kunst takew it for granted that 
‘we are as falar with his bibliography as he is, of at 
Teaat have the books at our elbow. 

“The second half of tho book has perhaps more practical 
value than the fist, belog the condensation of all tha 
iow, pie fata with referent, i itor 
‘bout Bapoan musical insteunents, at is accompanied 
































by a very detailed map to show their distribu 
Sudging from the aptitude with which thew tribes 
Ihormone cach othor's songs and. playthings, this map 
sthould soon be out of date, but should then prove Vary 
Valuable indeed to\ thon seeking’ the orig of the 
Various instrumental typos. Dr. Kunst has revised hie 
ist of instruments. at the last minute to fit in_ with 
aot cultural strata. inthe latter's lately published 
cist und Werden der Musikinstrumente.”” Tt is to be 
regretted that he did not, we the same time, sive his 
fratdore sotno outline sketch of these strata, nly Without 
This, hig ference mimbers are mcaninglom. Tt is 
Pombo to ovento conciweas, ni one wishes tat the 
Muthor also had had the time to draw raore dduetions 
from his map, beyond indicating the lite of the sit-drama 
territory. hncidentall drain tre 
tne ss infinitely more appropriate than the popular and 
Inisleading anthropological terra * gong.” xbd 1 would 
recominad 1 to all who wish to seb ite Arian 
rerpart., Some sixty” peaanil-inke dearings ol 
Papune musical stewmente are aided by Mas Piragadi 
‘which are great help to the uninitiated, ut whi i 
Tove Beon even more valuable iraccompansed by: a few 

romarke on the way in swhich they aro played. 
N, TUCKER. 





























sovoral yoary” work in Continental a 
fe woll'an a chorough sifting of all relov : 
‘Two fncts had copocialy attrcted Prhulein Schurig’s 

the romrkably sporadis distribution of the 
Potter’ raft in indonenin and. Melanesia, and, the 
PXintonce, to by io, of tro teshniques, the" cole 
‘tnd what sn eals tho *Preecehiky” an which the pot 
i'mnouldod out of a hump of clay” with, tho help of 
oorden spatula and x smooth wanes The later tech- 
Tisuo ix sel, with oF without the spatula, by women 
on'tha Swati const’ and. in Nymagland, ‘Two. a 
Slow the Wstibution of those procewies very cleat 
their sinnltancou occurmace iv tmoxt- marked in New 
Guinoa, the Solomon Inlands, the Now Hebrides, and 
fi 

















MThe nbmance of pottery inthe relatively higher 
Polyesiay ealtore Saggeste that coruniceesrnot. be 
Euaeata ciecon inthe ane. Lingomtic evilence 
Take equiv sone thatthe artwas not own to those 
trinor sit thoy senchet the Presant babies Tee 
Suthar inclines however, tothe wow that thoy had 
Tormoriyponstied ut tot t-wbethor Beene had 
en ee Biel by an infer cane, who cid not take 
eee Ertus sign or becson (which isnot carats) 
Tics ‘hdsaght So women wath tam. The ars being 
wer calgeh womec'e gonrer probably accounts for 
tha Tass Ghat "cho rations boreton Sotkh Son pottery 
See venbaial cre sighs’ Tia concen ts that 
dar tee aise; th cll" posary 

‘i lng to the apn ee wi 

colucel by te Melanesians irom Indonesia: Demat 
sr Jue dtc Dopuontsche RellurehoM dr Stee 
porkines Keletium:gegeten. ‘The whole book an 
Pesrealy “valalie Socamiont foc" the sient ot 
srctlony AW 
Deserts and the Birth of Chilization By 4. J- 

Siclnarny. Paris, 1981, 0m, B00, pp. 56. 
DAB ter sen fe Nec hs inne 
Hag enor thet tbe pure anne moteoroog 

icine Ot oe Satara. and olber gent. desera have 
Seeitiutea'to the whiionce nad the vitalty of the 
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Avda hee byt thie vepect 
Dieu eanete Wievugr eu io bene oie 
fieoris Wy ingntion of clioretn Mt 
Vicios de conformacio do sistema uro-genital. Hy 
ee Pi te Tints Pore tate Pye, 

-his ile book i ettuenoas Oty 
Ree cae ceed oeetatonnscnes ot 
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illustrated and arranged, and a notable addition to the 
Btaratre a teratology.” “Apart from hermaphiroditi, 
50 fully explored by Nougebauer, there is an interesting: 
fnecount of rarer anomalies of which the double phallus 
inva Portuguese monster ia ono of the inast curiots. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Theology and Physiological Paternity. Perry. 

Si denen oh en nae of 9g 

ological paternity umong cetain peoples of 
Ex coutees seen be eit i hs tadeneate pase 
i haw now Tenched.” It ix eesntial once again to call 
‘nuontion to ceria rolovant facts that are i dang of 
tring ignored. 

Tn the fire place, s0 far as Tam aware, no people 
have as yct bees found who fail to postulate the ac 
Of some agent other than the mother in the production 
{Sf ehildren On the contrary, thon wh dong o amore 
the part played by the male a procreation have, at the 
amine tim, a thoory (and usually m highly sophisticated 
thoory that cannot He called: primitive) to account for 
th fee, For instanen, iin believed in cortain pasta oF 
‘Atatraliy that cash person ie the weineamation of 0 
iid ths rig 0 whoa 

nocial inatitutions are ascribed. Every mernher of the 
trite becomes a spirit ehild after death, He goes tom 
‘Certain spot and’ then sorts & favourable opportunity 
of entoring woman and thes tecoming reborn. ‘The 
‘Trobriandess who, according. to Profowse. Malinowski, 
40 not adit’ phjeological paternity, have. also, m0 5s 
‘ral known, 8 Hacer of spirit eileen. 

“There atom to be a danger of assuniing that the 
situation ‘ar found among the ‘robnander wot the 
‘Australian natives i canfinel to people of low culture, 
find that ii priitive. Te munt not be forgot 
innwever, that those views are those of modern pep 
tho have. had many Opporeuntios of learning. tom 
Shans Buch papi ay he low in clr but 
by no moans follows that all their cawtoms and beliefs 
fro nocessarily primitive, in the strict sense of the 
term. 

“The facta at prownt available make it desirable to 
consider the situntion as a whole, "Wo are not jostfed 
in disewseing the ignorance or denial-of physiological 
Paternity by itwif, but mont connor i in conjunetion 
Irith the doctrine of spirit children. 

Whe we bk oud wo Sd numerous tacos of 
belle in “opine children among Poopler who enjoy: 
Nigh digree of civilization. fin Tne for instance, 
‘Teachtel figures in tho early Sansent writings aa. the 
thinker OF children, Each child i mide by hia tn is 
fanetion of blacksmith or potter and. described aa 
Teng paced in ta mother tobe born in th ustal manner. 

T Hive collected (in “The Children of the Sun) 
othe empl ela the aia pretion of 
thildvon. the ost noteworthy is that of cent Exypt, 
Parcel nthe cv of Hath, the fro Gare 
Git Tith Dynasty. Ron incptison ot the wal 
hor tomple at Dairal:-Baliri depict scenes rating to her 
births "the god Amon disguised as tho King visa 
Hintshopmts mother im ber apartment ind tlle hee 
fiat Iw wll become the father of her child. He then 
instructe Khnum, the Ramcheaded potter god, to make 
the child.” We then see Kchnusn seated before a potters 



































whesl on whiok bo ia fashioning two small ures, 
Topresenting Htshepaut and her doubl 

This fantastic procedare dates from the fifteenth 
century tse, Tt wns eareied out by people who Tad beet 
Tally aware of phyviologieal paternity for many centuries, 
tnd in fac, n tho statement quoted, advait the paternity 
Sf the god Amon, who gives the order for th making of 
the chil thoy i exer ronen to Beto thai 

rocedure,was the work of the Heliopoltan priosthoest, 
‘tho were respoaible for tho doctrine of the fatherhood 
‘of the Sun oa which. wan formally” adopted by tho 
royal family of Egypt ia the Fifth Dynaxty, wb the 
tit of Son of tho Sun was assuroed. For reasons that T 
Ihave alroaty quoted in "The Children of the Sim the 
Holiopalitan priesthood devised the solar ealendar, one 
of the greatest achisvomente of the human mid.’ ‘No 
‘ther nation of antiquity, not oven the Greeks, can be 
fredited with a bik foat. Even in the Old Exgyptian 
inglom this priesthood developed. ideas coneerning 
the connection of the kingship nd the sun, “The king, 
ther living at Horus, or dnd as Onria, was regarded a 
the reat source of life. As such tho Hloiopolitan 
Ueotbgy’ compared him with the sun, ‘They wer led on 
from this to pub the sun on equal footing with Osiris, that 
isto say, they’ route tho sun into the Tathce of the Teng. 
‘As there was no stch pers wa the Sun go he could nok 
isecome the actual father of the child. The priete of 
Hioliopoti, therefare, wore foreed to produse n Child as 

evened to rall the eraft of the potter to their aid. 
Srl id thy noun the fader of the Sun 
fod, they actualy produced the eild. Clearly they were 
ot’ igiorant of "tho exwential physiological process 
‘whoreby the child’ wae brought into existence. For 
Political nnd ‘theocratic reasons, -howover, they pat 
forward a flction to explain tho’ divine nature of the 
King. ‘The docteine of theogamy appears to dato from 
tho Pyramid Age. The fhet that it wa still part of tho 
Stato policy many centuries Inter nhows that a. mot 
Fiiculous theory, even one that contravenes all known 
Sxperionce, can gain acceptance. - "Tho. priests of 
alopotia could have entertained 40 usions when Usty 
enunciated the doctrine of diving birth. ‘They may not 
Ihave deceived thomlves, but they cortainly: deluded 
‘ther ‘poople. 

‘Tho mucces of thin doctrine in Fyypt and. among the 
highiy ‘civilized peopin of tho. Veskic™ period in Idi, 
sows how caay it must have been for to hav gained 
fceoptanice among umorant natives stil farther east, 
‘ich ws Australi and Melancnia, Tein otily rscosmary 46 
Postulaco a mulfetout dogree ‘of prestige’ among. their 
Informants for tho recognition of physiological pater 
to reentry obscures Indeed the Auatralan hates 

10 not forgotten the source of this doctrine, for tha 

to thon is among these 

tiowt cherished traditions. Spirit children are the work 
(of the gids or their doscondants, therefore they” are 
hrioved in even though such a lief may contrave 
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In hin article in Max (1983, 44) Professor Malinowski 
cites ovidonee that scons tote to have a vital bearing 
fu this point. Ho quotes Dr, Fortuno who states (i his 
"Sorcerer of Dobu') that tho. Dobuana have ot 
‘qunrrlied with tho Trobrinaieny concerning this very 
{{uenton of physiological paterity. "ho wabjet is not 
‘MSrought up between ‘robrandore and Dobians it 
“Hin bon the aujoct of ange atl quares to often 
he [past My"-Dotunm fends orarned mo not to 
Inontion the matter in tho Troriands Before 1 went 
es Once Twas. therw 1 elibarately sade” tho 
periment. Tho Trobrianders swore the privat 
thet, just a4 Dr, Malinowt has published i Bit 
ther oof every Dobunn in the room which 
atari, iminiataly ws tora WA 
sto Wal, “Phy affected nok to wt 
at aforwars when they fal 
‘rere furious with rox.” Pe quotation 
satay haplice Cat ube "Trobrianre aro wot grorant 
the phymologieal doctrine of paternity. ‘Thay obvi 
have heard of it many tines fom their Dab 
‘Th feetion engondoned by divesions «be 
fguite soar tbat in thot 
etwewn ectimon ie a 
Nirggiing with the noncrn 



















































eoiuas “of thi prea 
lovtrin ‘of physiological 
ah tatight fantasti atorn 


‘accept bneatina of the 
jonyt onwlVeR cH 


ihority hat 
ted 











Orlein of Crustey, (CJ. Max, 193%, 104) 
a9 ease hs OF as Lon Taylan 
FI 


Hypothetical primal origin of owatent 
te stevngth of this quotation io peoooails Wo attack: 
ppehivanalyis 6 ody for taking up «  orapletely 











nnn tion on oh mater 
Het mine wxtont goo ntratngy on hia 

Ie eis oppened to th vis of our payehologa 
by which Lar Raglan ov idoatly moans payehosanalyat, 
Wi eamy tovnxpmom this fooling by solang on w hypo: 
hows ogardiog primal origin nnd contra s 
Hint Lord Raglan chomou to diabeliove 1 
faateation teary andl ss in amall. children, 
‘would have beet fan with the ombarrossing neceel 
Urexplaining away-n nase of dirwct observations on thie 
ubjent, Atl It-waa cortainly rash to attonype to back 
tp kissin by dogmatic Matern eonccring ci 
pmyehologs 

je example, be seem to vhinke that by atteibuting 
Ane erwelly of children to, vironmental mugeation 
{th ply eet wal of pte 
{ettering.Roguing, hanging. etc.) Ie has solved th 
prin Now m problem cannot bo sled staply by 
fasting tan dist gra alah way 

Towle mire palatablo to the investigator by 40 doing. 
Flow dove he explain the appoaennce of such pictures on 
Wallet Tine mply” tony bo me that halts aro 
Fesponsible. In hat came wh the adult immpal 
ome from? ts that impala lad ont 
if so, whore dit the suggention orig ie OF 
favor’ he investigation of origin will disolowo «human 
Itmpulse, Whon little habien of soven months bite ai 
Einw at their” mothee's nipples, cousing ‘pain ancl 
fncoration that compels the mother to inet the final 
Penalty of wensings aro they stimulated by elas roo. 
ingrame’? “Are they simply“ 


rl to be ki,” 
in Lard Ragas hn tha a 


ssabaorve the pi ‘of promevation (individ 
Social) is sot in diapute, Hat, in fast, the child's sel 
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‘The hoard of prehistorie gold which forma the subject of this paper was found in Deo 
1931, and May, 1932, at a spot in the parish of Towednack in western Cornwall, which lies 
fe miles north of Penzance and about half that distance south-west of St. Tves. 

‘Tho sito of the discovery is of sufficiont interest to 
warrant description, farther exploration, if, it wore 
possible, might well furnish results of no small import 
ance, I haye been fortunate in receiving detailed in- 
formation, along with a skotch-map which I havo 
2, from Mr, Stanley A. Opie, of Barn 
ully examined the site in company 
T must acknowledge most 

















rendered as Fi 
coose, who has can 
with ‘the original finders. 
gratefully the value of the material with which he has 
Thave also to acknowledge information 
1, who was able likewiso to 
kindly 








supplied me. 
from Mr, B, H. St, J. 0 
make observations on the spot, and who very 
red the photograph, F 

‘The site (Fig. 2).—The a 
within a fairly large croft. or piece of uncultivated moor, 
numbered 563 on the 25-inch or 1/2500 Ordnance 

¥y Shoot, Cornwall LXVII, 2, ‘This croft is know 

hs Croft an Browse or Bawzo, and is on the farm of 
‘Amalveor, who# tenant, Mr. Wilfrid Hollow, began 
some two years ago to break it in, ‘The eastern part 
of the area on the sketch-map was first: taken, and it 
was when last December the work was being carried 
further west that the discovery of the hoard was made by Mr. 
employed, on 11 December, 1931 

‘Two long low banks (4B, CD) of earth and stones will be seen on the map running at right angles 
to each other across this part of the craft; they have evidently been boundary-banks, altogether 
earlier than the present-day feld-walls, and would appear to be ancient field-boundaries. This 
hotion is strengthened by the presence of a well-marked ancient lynchet (BF) some 3 feot in height 
Tunning by the modern field-wall north and south along the foot of the slope on the east, practic 
parallel to the western bank 4B higher up, and nearly at right angles to the other, CD, opposite whose 
[ower end it terminates. If these are the remains of an ancient fickd-system, it is possible that the 
peculiar circular hollow at ¥ on the map, which the modem wall makes a special loop to enclose, 
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represonts an ancient round hut-site of the type so common in Cornwall and Devon as elsewhere in 
the west of tho British Isles, ‘Two oblong mounds on the west of AB are unexplained, and no relics 
of ancient occupation have so far as is known been turned up on tho site beyond some rough flakes 
of rather poor flint; however, among certain Iarge granite boulders to be sen near Amalveor 


farm-house, not far distant, is one roughly triangular stone, with sides of 16, 18 and 19 inches, 
ches thick, with a fine basin or socket, 8} inches wcross and 3} inches deep, in its 
flat upper surface, Such basin or socket stones have often been noticed on ancient sites in West 
Cornwall, notably in the Chysauster village;! if not used for crushing or pounding work they were 
perhaps roof-pole sockots, and this example must have come from some ancient site olose by, very 
possibly from the one in question. We accordingly have there evident traces of a field-system, to be 
presumed ancient, and some suspicions also (but no more) of ancient habitation, 

‘The first find Mr, Berryman's discovery was made in clearing away the bank AB, the actual 
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1 Howse 6: Found by Borlaso and now builtin to the wall: Honoke 
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spot being approximately marked X on the map. ‘The bank was some 12 feet (nearly 4m.) across 
and about 2 fect high, formed of soil and stones. Betwoon 4 and 5 fect from its western edge ho 
‘camo upon the hoard, lying from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet down from the top surface of the bank, that 
is, on or immediately over, but emphatically not buried beneath, the natural ground.surface undor 
the bank. ‘The objects were certainly undisturbed—the two largest pieces (the toros Nos. 1 an 2) 
lay more or less ax photographed on Plate H, with the smaller pieces neatly arranged within thom, 
Laid in this way in the baso of or actually on the ground-loyel beneath the body of the bank, the 
hoard's position seoms to make it nearly certain thit the bank was in existence at the timo of its 
doposit, Tt was evidently deposited for concealment, being, a4 will shortly be seon, tho stook of a 
prehistoric goldsmith, and its presence appears emphatically to demand the shelter of the bank, 
‘Tho field-system described, and the suspected occupation nssociated'with it, should therefore be not 
Tater in initial dato than the timo of the hoard's deposit. On this subjeot more knowledge may ono 
day bo available, 

‘The second find.—Tho find of 1 December comprised the eight piccos here illustrated on 
Plate H: as ‘Treasure Trove in the Duchy of Cornwall they passod from the finder through the 
hands of the Deputy Coroner* to H.R-H, the Prince of Wales, from whom they have since been 
acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum for the Department of British and Medimval 
Antiquities. On 25 May, 1932, the farmer Mr. Hollow was at: work on the same piece of ground, and 
‘among the stones and débris of the broken-in bank he tured up a ninth piece of gold, at the same 
spot, or very close to it, where the original find had heen made, Tt had been lying hidden by a stone, 
‘and had thus eseaped Mr. Berryman's notice in December, but there ean be little doubt that it forms 
‘an authentic part of the hoard. ‘This piece is at the time of writing still in the charge of the Deputy 
Coroner at Penzance, but it has been submitted for examination to the British Museum, and is here 
published with the other eight pieces by permission of the Duchy of Comwall authorities, 

Description of the pieces.—All nine pieces will accordingly he described together. I have here 
first of all to acknowledge help and advice from Mr. Reginald Smith, Keeper of the Department 
where the work has been done, from whom a notice of the hoard is before long to appear in the British 
Museum Quarterly. 

Four of the nine pieces are finished gold ornaments, namely two tores and a pair of bracelets, 
but a second pair of bracelets is obviously unfinished, and the remaining three pieces are bent rods or 
bars of goldsmith’s raw material, hammered out from original nuggets.” ‘The hoard is thus of 
peculiar interest as being evidently the stock of a prehistoric goldsmith. The eight pieces of the 
original find are shown on Plate H, and the additional piece on Fig. 1: all are numbered as in 
tho table of detailed measurements and weights which follows, and as in the description of each object 
here ensuing. 

No. 1. Tho large tore consists of a single strand of gold wire, over forty-five inches (nearly 116 em.) 
in total length ; it has enlarged terminals, circular in section, which taper inwards from # diameter 
‘of something under } inch or nearly half a cm. at tho ends, to one of } inch, which ix reached in just 
‘over 1 inch (or 4 cm,), Here the main portion of the tore begins, the wire assumes a triangular 
section, and is closely twisted from right to left, the twist preserving the greatest regularity throughout 
its length. ‘The whole is coiled double, and the terminals are sharply bent back for interlocking as 
shown in the plate, When so coiled and fastened, its external measurement is from 6 to 7 inches across 
(15 to nearly 18 om.), Its weight is 3 troy oz. 20 grains, or 94-6065 grammes, Tho gold is of fine 
quality, and of « medium ‘red’ colour. 

No. 2. This ix a (riple fore, of w pattern hitherto unknown in prehistoric goldwork. ‘The 
terminals resemble those of No. 1 in form, but are shorter and slightly thicker, and the body of the 
toro is formed not of one but of three strands of gold wire, each of triangular section and twisted like 
that of No. 1, though slightly less rogular in thread-interval and diameter, the average of the latter 
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being slightly less than } inch. ‘These three strands are gently twined round one another twice, and 
tare welded together at cach end to form the terminals, which are bent back for fastening as in No 1. 
So fastened, the tore measures externally from 4 to 4} inches across (10-2-11-4.0m.), Tt weighs just 
over 3 troy on. 2 dwt,, or 96-5505 grammes. ‘The quality and tint of the gold is the same as in No, 1. 

Noa. 3 and 4 are a pair of bracelets, perfectly plain, and formed of gold rods, each measuring 
little over } inch across its circular cross-section, bent into an oval penannular form. ‘The smaller, 
No, 3, has its ends close together, whilo the larger, No. 4, has them farther apart. ‘Though 
undeoorated they are excellently finished ; each has received careful surface smoothing and a fine 
polish. ‘They are of slight proportions : both measure well under 3 inches in greatest external width 
(about 7:3 om,), and each weighs under 1 troy ox. (No. 3, 28-6116 grammes, No. 4, 29-1605 grammes). 
‘The gold of whioh they are made ix of a markedly * red’ colour. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are another but unfinished pair of bracelets, ‘The surface of both still awaits the 
removal of roughness and irregularities, and though they were evidently intended to be perfectly 
plain, like Nos, 3 and 4, the stage of final smoothing and polishing had cloarly not been réached 
when the hoard was deposited. ‘They were to be a larger pair than Nos, 3 and 4—their diameter in 
cross-section is slightly greater, and thongh their being bent so that their ends overlap gives them 
‘smaller cross-measurements, namely just over and just under 2} inches (7-1 and 6-75 0m.), they are 
distinctly heavier. ‘The larger of the two (No. 5) weighs rather more than 1} troy 0” 
(47-9512 grammes), while No. 6 weighs about half a troy o2, less (30-7705 grammes). In contrast 
to Nos. 3 and 4, the gold of both is noticeably pale in colour, showing that some amount of silver 
is present. 

No. 7 is.a bent gold rod of lozenge-shaped section. It is 14-8 inches (nearly 38 cm.) in total length, 
‘and the diagonals of its cross-section are both just over half a cm. ‘The angles of the lozenge become 
notiveably flattened near the ends, which are themselves slightly rounded off. Bent as found and 
shown in the Plate, the rod measures from 3 to just over 4 inches across (over 7 to over 10em.), Its 
weight is very little less than that of the triple tore, and it is made of noticeably pale gold. ‘The 
condition of its surface makes it clear that it is an unfinished piece : all over it minor irregularities 
wait smoothing away, the marks of the goldsmith’s hammer are plain to see and all suggestion of 
‘a final polish is absent. It i in fact little more than goldsmith’s raw material, 

‘No. 8 is n coiled rod of irregular section, nearly 9 in. long (22-61 em.), and roughly } inch in average 
thiclness—it weighs over 2 troy oz, (637503 grammes). It is in an even more unfinished state than 
No, 7. The entire surface ia still rough: hammer-marks are prominent, and nothing like final 
Polishing has been attempted. In this case again the gold employed is of a very distinct paleness. 

‘No. 9, Fig. 1, is a similar coiled rod, rather shorter (just over 8 inches; 20-64 em.), and on 
the average a little thinner: it thus weighs hardly more than 2 troy oz, (62858 grammes), Its 
condition resombles that of No. 8, but is, if anything, rougher. 

Origin and date-—The alluyial deposits of gold in the Wicklow district of Eastern Ireland have 
long been recognized as the chief, if not the only, source of gold in north-western Europe in early times. 
They have yielded considerable quantities in modern times, and their abundant resources in the 
prehistoric ago must have put them above competition. Small but not altogether insignificant 
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‘quantities of gold may indeed be recognized as occurring in Cornwall in company with the famous 
tin ore, just as tin ore also occurs in Wieklow,* hut though a local origin for gold objects found in 
Comwall cannot thus be altogether excluded, yet the unmistakably Irish character of the great 
majority of all those known, coupled with the distribution of the types in question spread from 
Ireland over N.W. Europe generally, makes it elear that in Cornwall 4s elsewhere Ireland may bo 
considered the only really effective source of supply. 

Cornwall has, in fact, been in all ages an important point on the Atlantic sew-ronte betwoon 
Treland and the Breton and Bisoayan coasts, the Therian peninsula and the Mediterranean. Her 
own resources put Spain beside the reckoning ns regards Trish gold, hut ax between Ireland and 
N.W. France the gold trade had from the beginning of the Bronze Age the peculiat importance for 
Cornwall of a natural complement to the staple trafficking in Cornish tin. The Early Bronze Age 
‘commerce represented by the distribution of Irish gold lunula is well known, and has been suitably 
emphasized in Mr. H. O'N, Hencken’s recent book. Similarly in the Late Bronze Age, when tho 
Cornish tin-workings were rising to the peak of importatice they attained in the Early Iron Age, such 
finds as the Morvah hoard of gold bracelets, the great gold loop found near the Lizard, and the bracelet 











“ AaMz, Opia has pointed out to mo, quoting a number * The Archaology of Cormwall and Seitly (1032), 
Of references embodied in unpublished work of hia own. pp. 74-9, 
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from Tredinney, Sancreed, combine -with Trish and other foreign bronze types to emphasize the 
importance of contemporary gold and tin trading.* For the Middle Bronze period, however, roughly” 
datable between 1400 and 1000 3.c., we have not hitherto had much evidence from Cornwall for 
foreign relations of the same kind, whereas the growing importance of Continental land-routes, which 
bronght Scandinavia into such prominence, evidently opened 1p a new gold traffic from Treland across 
Central and Eastern England, as gold finds of this period show : Cornwall, like Spain and the Pyrenees, 
thus appears by contrast as a commercial and cultural backwater.” ‘The dating of the Towednack 
hoard will thus be of especial interest, as Mr. Hencken has himself pointed out in his preliminary notice 
of the find as either confirming or modifying this account of the Bronze Age history of our south- 
western peninsula, We shall actually find that it is not really discrepant, 

‘The two tores obviously provide the firmest basis for chronology. ‘The triple tore, indeed, 
‘a variant type which is at present without parallel, but its complexity of structure and fineness of 
workmanship point to an advanced stage in the development of tore manufacture. ‘The simpler 
form of the other tore, No. 1, invites a greater abundance of comparative material, and in the detailed 
studies of gold tores, each embodying earlier work, contributed successively by Count Olivier Costa de 
Beauregard? Mr. H. St, George Gray, Mr, 0. G. 8. Crawford and Mr. E. ©. R. Armstrong,"® this 
material has been admirably brought togethe 

“The simplest form of toro is the ribbon tore, whose name is self-explanatory ; the small hook 
terminals are very often knobbed, but never bar.shapedl ns in our examples. ‘They occur plentifully 

Ireland, and also in Scotland and England, ‘Though association-evidence is scanty, they were 

assigned by Montelius to his Third and Fourth or Fifth Bronze Ago periods!; however, they are 
learly the most primitive of the known types of toro, and the important find at Largatreany’, 
Co. Donegal, where several were found with other gold objects including part of « lunula,! confirms 
the notion that they appeared quite early in the Irish Bronze Age—one may guess roughly about 
1500 3.c. on the current chronology. As the type appears in bronze in the Wedmore hoard! along 
with 2 palstaves and 2 examples of the Inter type of tore in cast bronze, which Iasted into the lat 
Bronze Age, we must be content to accept the notion that the ribbon tore, though the earliest and 
most primitive type, enjoyed a long life, But improvements upon it very soon appeared, and these 
form the Grunty Fen or Yeovil class of tore, which is one of the principal glories of the Middle Bronze 
‘Age. ‘These lovely things are formed of two, three, or four long gold ribbons * sweated ' longitudinally 
together, und ending in groat bar-terminals of circular section and slightly conical forms like those of 
the Towednack totvs. ‘The multiple.ribbon construction presents five, or at least four, variations, 
‘whose cross-sections can be diagrammatically represented thus : 
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runty Fen, Cambs,; Castlemount, Dover, Kent 
Z\ Common, Norfolk; Stanton, Staffs; Boyton, Sulfolk. 


. Yeovil, Somerset; Allington, Wilts, 
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(iy -1_ 2g. both the famous tores from Tara, Co, Meath; Mullingar, Co, Westmoxth ; 
17 Naas, Co, Kildare; Fresné-la-Mére, Calvados, France, 





(iv) va Bg, Haxey, Lines. (given by Crawford us * Lincolnshire ' only) 








8 Op. city pps 92-4. 1 Op. cits, pp. 81-2 Catalogue of Irish Gold Ornaments, National 
* Op. city p. 287. Museum, Dublin (1920), pp. 20 M1. 
» Congria Arehéologique We France, Beauvais 1905 12 archaologia, Vol 

tisernesae ton ral rebate, Vol. UXT, 5 (1908), pp. 130, 189-4 
1 Proc. Somerset Arch, && NH. Soe, Vol, LV (1000), 


pp. 66-84. 1 Armatrong, op. cit. pp. 23-4 (Nos. 39, p. 675 10-2, 
it Proc. Soe. Antig. Lond. (2s.}. Vol. XXIV (1012), P+ 645 456, p. 07). 

Pp. 30-48, ™ Evans, Bronze, figs. 466-0, 
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(0) NZ (or pochape identioal with (iv) really) eg. Kilmutt, Co. Mayo; a toro (Dublin) 
from Co. Down, 

All these examples will be found in Mr. Crawford's and Mr. Armstrong's lists of tores in the papers 
‘quoted above, under their localities, with all references, 

Tt need not be supposed that there is any chronological distinction between these variations of 
type. The Grunty Fen association with 4 palstaves! is a reliable index of the Middle Bronze Age 
date of the whole class of multiple-ribbon tores; further the gold ‘ring money’ associated with the 
Boyton and Haxey (Lines) tores!? recalls the Stretham find near by, where a ‘wreathed torquis of pure 
gold ' (since vanished) was found with a broken Middle Bronze Age rapier and a plain gold bracelet 
like the Towednack examples, on which was threaded similar * ring-money.”"* The same type of plain 
bracelet with unexpancled ends appears associated with the Beethackett multiple-ribbon tore,” and 


apparently also in a find at Naas, Co, Kildare, with a tore of —— section.® Another such 





bracelet and similar tore together form part of the goldsmith’s hoard from Fresné-la-Moro, Calvados, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Evans Coll). ‘The rest of the hoard comprises a bronze 
hammer and anvil, bronze knives (one of the curved-blade sooketed variety), a socketed bronze 
‘spearhead, and a bronze tanged * maple-teaf’ razor (Evans, Bronze, pp. 375, 180, 182-3, 209). Now 
all these bronzes are typical of the Late Bronze Age; but’ in view of the secure Middle Bronze Age 
associations already recorded for this class of tore and of bracelet, Déchelotte was without doubt: 
right in regarding the Fresné gold pieces as survivals, perhaps destined for melting down (Manvel 11, 
P. 356). Still, if the Towednack bracelets have a Middle Bronze Age form, we are as yet without 
parallels to suggest a date for the toros, which are markedly different from the multiple-ribbon class, 
Tn the same lists of tores which I have been quoting there appears a third class, twisted 
from a thin but solid gold rod or wire of square or triangular section, It is to this class, as we have 
‘seen, that the Towednack No. 1 toro belongs, and of which the triple tore is a splendid variant. ‘These 
solid-wire tores have hitherto been grouped with the mnltiple-ribbon class, and the ourrent conclusions 
‘ns to dating have been applied indiscriminately to both ; it is accordingly now desirable to see whether 
Separate treatment will afford any different results, 
It is nocessary first of all to subdivide the class. First we have « group loosely twisted from 
square rods, usually fairly thick. ‘There are 5 available examples — 
River Medieay at Aylesford, Kent. 
‘Two, fairly loosely twisted from thickish rods: the terminals of circular section, but not 
bent back :1 unfinished or damaged ! Arch, Cant. IX, p. 2, pl. A: Jessup, Arch, of Kent 
(1930), p. 113, and ph. X, 
Gorey, Co. Wexford. 
Loosely twisted : the terminals cut off short to form short flat-ended hooks, Armstrong, 
op. cit., No. 72 (pl. XII, 97). 
Casttedermot, Co. Carlow. 
‘Two, loosely twisted, the terminals square in section and not bent back : unfinished 
appearance. Armstrong, op. cit., Nos. 82-3 (pl. XII, 105, 110). Found together with 
2 flut penannular bands (ib,, Nos, 377-8: pl. X, 68-0 ef, p.45), and a plain bracelet (ib. 
No. 264: pl, XVIM, 376), with very slightly thickened but not expanded terminals, of 
circular section, Proc. KR. Trish Academy, VIL, p. 13: 
‘The Castledermot association with « plain bracelet suggests a dato in the Middle Bronze Ago, 
and that is also the date of the tumulus of La Combe-Bernard, Cate d’Or, France, where a very similar 
but small-sized tore was found.*" Further, the famous tore found by Schliemann in the royal treasure 
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of the nity of Hissarlik 11% belongs to the same class : it has fairly short hook-terminals, circular in 
section. If this were really a piece of Irish goldwork that had somehow reached Hissarlik TI before 
its destruction, it would take the antiquity of the type back nearly to 2000 3.0; the lack of 
Intermediate examples both in time and space forbids enthusiasm for this idea, but leaves just open 
the possibility of a Trojan model for the Irish type, for which an Early Bronze Age origin cannot 
‘anyhow he disproved at present. Possibly, however, the Hissarlik tore is Transylvanian gold and 
unconnected with Ireland. At least the Irish type is as old as the multiple-ribbon tores, and it 
may be older; whereas they are clearly elaborations of the ribbon-tore, it seems to be a collateral 
‘and not an affiliated form, A further testimony to its Middle Bronze Age date in Ireland is the 
‘example from Enniscorthy, Co, Wexford,® where the rod is untwisted, but the terminals are of the 
ent-back slightly conical type, as on the multiple-ribbon class; this was found with a large plain 
bracelet with unexpanded ends,** like the Stretham example considered and dated above. 

In the seoond place, we have a class of tores likewise loosely twisted from rods of triangular 
section : there are four of these, all from Ireland :— 

Athlone, Co, Roscommon, 

Very loosely twisted, with small hook-terminals, Armstrong, op. ¢ 

Ireland, no local 

‘A fragment only. Ib,, No, 74 (pl. XIII, 104). 

Skelly, Drumnakilly, Co. Tyrone. 

Fairly loose twist : terminals cylindrical and not bent back. ‘Two small ribbed rings 
(1 ‘ring-money,’ or fasteners) threaded on it, 14,, No. 81 (pl, XHIT, 99). 

Coppeen, Co. Cork, in w ‘fort.’ 

Tnoomplete : tore fairly loosely and irregularly twisted ; the terminals as in the Skelly 
example, 1b., No. 80, pl. XII, 103. 

Associated with this wero & plain bracelet (id., No. 253, pl. XVII, 357), the ends very slightly 
‘expanded, and two thick bars or rods, one (jd, No. 456, pl. XIV, 240), thick and of oblong section, 
bent into ring, tho other (ib,, No. 252, pl. XVIII, 395) square in section and irregularly twisted, the 
ends somewhat expanded. These two would seem to be raw material for bracelets like the unfinished 
pieces from ‘Towednack, and the whole find® likewise suggests a goldsmith’s stock. Here we have no 
‘examples of the typical Middle Bronze Age bent-back bar-terminals, and the somewhat expanded 
ends of the Coppeen bracelets suggest the coming of the Late Bronze Age, when expanded ends were 
the rule. If, indeed, this and the square-rod class be taken together, their chronological centre of 
gravity should lie in the Middle Bronze Age : though the Coppeen find hints at « somewhat longer life 

Next, two much finer classes of rod or solid-wire tores confront us, both much more tightly and 
regularly: twisted from slenderer wires, and both with the characteristic bent-back bar-terminals, 
slightly conical as in the multiple-ribbon class. In the first the wire is square, in the second triangular 
in section. ‘The first comprises the followis 

Romsey, Hants,—A fine specimen, 3 feet in total length. Archoologia, XXXIX, ii, p. 507. 

Bryn Shon, Yaceifiog, nr. Holywell, Flints,—Similar but longer still (44 inches), Wheeler, 

Prehistoric and. Roman Wales, p. V7. 
Near Harlech Castle, Merioneth, and Above Llyn Gwernan, Brithdir (on Cader Idris), Merianeth. 
Wheeler, ib. p. 171. 

Irdand, no locality (British Museum), 

Ireland, no locality.—A fragment only, Armstrong, op. cit., No. 73 (pl. XIH, 95). 

France ; St, Lew d’Kaserent, Dépt, Oise.— Une tige Wor massif & section cruciforme,’ Costa de 

Beauregard, Congrés archéologique de France, Beauvais 1905, p. 285 ff. (Big. 1). 

Jaltigny,** Dépt, Allier(' wx lieu dit le Champ Bonnet, i Marseigne’), St, Germain Museum. 











., No. 71 (pl. XT, 86). 
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Like the St. Leu tore, but smaller. ‘Together with it were found the terminal of another tore, 
‘a gold bracelet and a piece described as a ‘ lame d'or enroulée,’ both now melted down, and the quarter 
of a big hemispherical cake of founder's bronze or copper, a typically Late Bronze Age object. 
Déchelette, Manuel, II, App. i, 1. Costa de Beauregard, op, cit. pp. 202 

Carcassonne, Dépt. Aude, ' Evans Coll., Ashmolean Museum. 

Found with six small gold earrings, twisted like the toro from wire of square section, but of 
course without terminals. Costa de Beauregard, op. eif,, p. 25. For such earrings see Armstrong, 
op. cit., pp. 38, 87: they have not at present been more closely dated than the tores. 

‘The similar olass of torca twisted from wires of triangular section comprises the following, all 
from Trelan 

Athlone, Co. Roscommon.—With fine bar-terminals, Armstrong, op. cit., No. 70 (pl. XTL, 85). 

Treland, no locality Fragment, the terminals missing. Armstrong, op. cit., No. 67 (pl. XI, 88). 

Trelanil, no locality. —This piece is peculiar in having small hook-terminals instead of bar-terminals, 

Armstrong, op. cit., No. 69 (pl. XII, 84). 

‘The Towednack tores complete the available list of this class, ‘These two classes of slender, 
tightly-twisted solid-wire tores may clearly be taken together ax contemporary variants of a single 
typo. It is remarkable that the only associated finds other than ‘Towednack come from France, and 
thore the only definite context is Lato Bronze Age, for the Jalligny cake is unmistakable, Now of 
course the Jalligny gold, like that of Fresné-In-Meéro, may possibly be a Middlo Bronze Age survival. 
But while the Grunty Fen type to which the Fresné tore belongs lus the Middle Bronze Age securely 
fixed as its proper date, these solid-wire toros have no associations of the kind. And the Late Bronze 
date demanded by Jalligny is supported by typology, for the solid-wire toro clearly represents 
‘a culminating stage in the history of its class : it ought thus to be a Late Bronzo Age form, being 
‘a refinement of the older loosely-twisted thick-rod types, which we have seen to be mainly at 
east Middle Bronze Age products, whether or no they began earlier or lasted a little later. "It is also 
‘a technical improvement on the multiple-ribbon toro, a fine feat of craftsmanship, but difficult: and 
inevitably weaker than the solid forms, 

‘The now type in fact gained in elegance and strongth by combining features from each of its 
predecessors. ‘This typological contention may be coupled with the absence of all Middle Bronze Age 
‘associations, to strengthen the evidence of the Jalligny hoard for a Lato Bronze Age dating of 
the type; and if a further argument be wanted, it is surely supplied by the Towednack hoard itself, 
in the character of the triple toro, Its three twining stems, 40 slender and so ingeniously welded, 
make it clever and delightful, but finicky piece of work, quite out of harmony with the grander 
beauty of the Grunty Fen toro and its kinsmen, where a laborious technique is used to produce an 
effect of perfect simplicity. ‘The whole of the slender solid-wire group must, in faot, belong to a 
somewhat later age than those, But the terminals emphasize their inheritance of the same tradition : 
the big, slightly conical bar-form is normally the rule, and the only exceptions are some cases of hook 
terminals, recalling the primitive ribbon and solid-rod types. By the end of the Middle Bronzo Age 
these had also become regular features of the derivative class of bronze bracelets, where torsion was 
imitated in solid casting, o technique more appropriate to the harder and brittler metal, and in the 
Late Bronze Age at the height of its development. 

‘But the Towednack tores cannot be relegated to the Late Bronze Age without further 
qualification, Not only do they represent, in their way, a Middle Bronzo Ago tradition, they represent 
‘i native tradition which came to be swamped in the unrest and confusion of the Late Bronze Age, 
with ita invasions and imported novelties, already represented in the Fresné artificer’s equipment of 
bronzes, By the beginning of the 7th century u.c., obscurer movements into South-eastern Britain 
had culminated in those of the Deverel-Rimbury Urnfield people, and an offshoot of these neweomers 
was settling in West Cornwall and dominating or at least mingling with the old inhabitants. 
Treland herself can hardly have escaped immigration, and whatever its effect upon her racial 
complexion, there are many new elements in the metal types of her Late Bronze Age which lasted 
Seemingly undisturbed until the coming of the Celts of La Téne culture towards the end of the 
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‘pre-Christian era, In particular as regards gold, tores in the old tradition seem to die out: 
bracelets regularly grow expanded ends, and blossom into the distinctive cup-ended and dise-ended 
types. The old plain-ended bracelet was evidently superseded : the great Clare find of 1854*, the 
largest hoard of prehistoric gold known in all Western Europe, is characterized throughout by 
expanded ends, though there are many gradations down to quite slightly expanded examples, 
resembling those already noticed a8 indicating the arrival of the Late Bronze Age in the Coppeen 
hoard. 

Tt is after these Late Bronze Age characters have become fully established in the west that we 
must date the various other finds of Irish gold in Cornwall, which emphasize the renewed commerci 
‘activity of the second quarter of the first millennium 3.0. Among these (noticed above, p. 181) the 
bracelets in the Morvah hoard best point the contrast with Towednack by their expanded and 
cup-shaped terminals, Our gold treasure belongs to an earlier date than this. 

‘The period to which it belongs is, in fact, now fairly clearly indicated by the foregoing 
considerations. It must fall after the passing of the settled western Middle Bronze Age, with its 
technique and traditions, had begun, It must correspond to the westward advance of the various 
clements of Late Bronze Age culture, But it must precede their full establishment both in Ireland 
‘and Cornwall, It belongs, in other words, to the period 1000-750 n,0. on current chronology. 
Closer dating is manifestly impossible at present. My purely personal preference is for a date rather 
nearer the lower than the upper limit, but I think there is really nothing in it. For reasoned dating, 
two hundred and fifty years is close enough, at all events in a case like this of the Towednack treasure, 
It may be that one day syatems of field-banks like that here involved as explained above will become 
amenable to closer dating in various districts, of which West Cornwall might well be one, If so, the 
importance of the ‘Towednack discovery will he materially increased, But meanwhile we may be content 
to'leave it in the transition of the Atlantic lands from Middle to Late Bronze Age culture; marking & 
renewal, perhaps, in the Irish-Corniah gold and tin trade, pointing a date, probably, in the chronology: 
of British agriculture, and displaying the raw, half-worked, and finished stock-in-trade of prehistoric 
goldsmith who, if he was the maker of the two tores, has to his credit at least one unique piece of 
craftsmanship. 
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Technology : Flint Daggers. Clark. 
Note on some Flint Daggers of Scandinavian Type from the British Isles. By J. @. D. Clark. 
999 0» March 20rd, 1014, Mr. H. H. Halle exhibited specimen No.1 before the Prehistoric Society 
of East Anglin’ at Norwich (P.P.S.H.a, vol, I, p. 490), and a photograph appeared in the 
Proceedings (vol. L., pl. CXXV.). ‘The present illustration ix from the original, now in Norwich 
Castle Museum (No. 83.24), by the generosity of Mr. Halls, In form the handle resembles closely 
an advanced type of the Scandinavian flint dagger. It is clearly defined from the blade and shows 
lateral projections at the butt end, ‘The blade, of which the tip is missing, is curiously stumpy and. 
asymmetric, which led Mr, Halls to describe it in the underline of his plate as a ‘re-chipped dagger 
of Scandinavian type.’ Yet close examination of the original has convinced me that, except for the 
extreme tip, the dagger has never been substantially larger. ‘The blank zone seen on one face of 
the blade represents part of the original flake surface. Such being the case it is clear from the side 
view that the implement was never much larger. ‘The secondary work has been largely executed 
by the pressure technique as the ripple marks on the flake sears testify. ‘The flint is of a cloudy grey 
colour and is quite glossy, the state of preservation suggesting a * breckland ' provenance, In point 
of fact it was found on the surface at Rushford, Norfolk. Mr. Halls tells me that the late W. G. Clarke 
ae tata a ete the stone and was fully satisfied that it was in fact a genuine local 
‘The splendid dagger No, 2 shows a narrow and clearly defined handle, which for the Inst 1} inches 
of its length is considerably thicker than the blade, Except for slight damage producing a notch 
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on one edge of the blade and a blunting of the tip, the implement is complete. A vestige of the 
original striking platform may be seen at the butt-end, and is indicated in the side section. ‘The side 
edges of the handle show signs of slight rubbing designed to blunt them for the hand. ‘The secondary 
flaking is mainly of the pressure variety, especially on the blade, which shows the characteristic ripple 
marks. On the right-hand side of the face figured this pressure flaking has been especially well 
controlled to produce a sequence of narrow parallel flake sears. The flint is well preserved and shows 
the brownish tinge s0 typical of specimens from the Fen country. ‘This beautiful daguer, which 
would pass unremarked in a Scandinavian collection, was brought to the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archwology and Ethnology in 1926, together with other surface flints of similar 
preservation, all of which were found in West Row Fen, near Mildenhall, Suffolk. ‘The museum 
number is 26,148, 

The late Dr. Sturge always claimed to have found fragments of Danish dagger-handles in the 
neighbourhood of North Stow, Suffolk (P.P.S.E.4., Ul, pp. 546-7), Many, however, of the pioces 
set apart by him as of this character have appeared to the present writer to represent fragments of 
other types, such as fabricators, chisels and celts. Yet one at least among them, actually from 
Culford, illustrated by our Fig. 3, shows every indication of being in fact a section from the handle 
of such a dagger as our Fig, 2 on a rather larger scale, Indeed, the character of the edges seen in the 
sideviews, together with the fine flaking of both faces, make such an interpretation the only 
reasonable one available, ‘The importance of this will be discussed later; meanwhile attention is 
drawn to the character of the implement into which this fragment of dagger-handle has been converted, 
it is one of the finest double facetted bec de jlite burins that one could imagine. Finally, 
4 point out that certain prominences on the burin facets have themselves been removed by 
grinding, such areas being indicated on the figure by the letter 'P.’ ‘This flint is therefore 
remarkable on three separate counts—as a fragment of dagger of Scandinavian type found at 
Culford, Suffolk; as a tangible proof that the burin technique survived into at least late Neolithic 
times; and, finally, a8 4 burin showing polished or ground facets, ‘The flint ix moderately smooth, 
Well preserved, unpatinated, and dark grey in colow 

‘The dagger illustrated in Fig. 4 is roughly intermediate in form between Figs, 2 and 5. ‘The handle 
is defined from the narrow blade fairly markedly, being narrower and thicker in section, The side 
‘edges of the handle towards the butt-end and the bute itself are blunted by rubbing. This is especially 
marked on prominences, The secondary flaking seems to be largely of the pressure type. The 
technique resembles closely that seen on Fig, 2. A small piece is missing at the tip of the blade. 
‘he surface of the flint is smooth and glossy and the whole is tinted « faint brownish colour, which is 
only really perceptible in a local area where very slight patination has set in, ‘The flint is now in 
‘the Colchester and Essex Museum (No, 837: Tt came to the museum from the collection of the 
late Rey. Kenworthy, of Braintree, Kenworthy’s label tolls us that the flint was an Essex find, 
locality unknown. ‘The authorities of Colchester Muscum inform me that Kenworthy * was a local 
collector only, and it is improbable that he would buy from dealers.’ It is to be feared that 
shall never get nearer the truth as there seems no chance now of discovering from whom the flint 
‘was originally obtained, Yet it is unlikely that Kenworthy, who was no mere collector, would have 
Inbelled it * Essex ’ without some reason, 

‘The small dagger, of which an outline and longitudinal section are given in Fig. 5, is now in Norwich 
Castle Museum (No. 22, 7408). ‘The handle is defined from the blade by a slight constriction in plan 
and # considerable thickening in section. ‘The butt-end of the handle and the edges for nearly an 
inch on each side show considerable rubbing, presumably to blunt them, ‘The flint is pale grey in 
colour with the faintest suspicion of a yellowish tint, due to staining, towards the butt-end ; it is 
otherwise perfectly fresh and well preserved. ‘The flint once formed part of the Beloe Collection formed 
‘at King’s Lynn, Most unfortunately it is quite unlabelled, though it is almost certainly » Norfolk 
find, ‘Typologically it is, of course, Scandinavian. From the character of the collection of which 
it formed part it is most unlikely to be foreign find, 

‘The flint dagger, of which Fig. is an outline, was exhibited before the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland in 1895 by Robert Day, F.S.A., n vice-president, An excellent photograph may be found 
in vol. XXV, p. 176, of the Journal of that society. It is reproduced in Macalister's ‘ Ireland in 
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FIG. 3. 


Fig. Frist Dacorm enom Rusnronp, Nonroux. Norwich Cartle Museum (83.24). 
Wo, 2—Furse Dagokn rox Wrst Row Fes, ‘sean Mubexwatt, Survo1x, Cambridge University 
‘Musetom (20.148). 
Fro, 8.—Fuer Inrnmaxr rnom Cutronp, Surroux. 
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FIG. 6. 


Fro, 4—-Fuwr Dacor mow Kuxwonrux Couteonion. Colchester and aver Museum (3372. 
fro. boFust Dacaen rion BeLox Couutoriox. Norwich Cuatle Museum (22,7408). 
Fie. b-_Fust Dacoen Prom Scammer, County Crawe, J. KR, Soe. Ante, Irelandy 
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Pre-Celtic Times; Fig. 114. Day describes it as having been “ dug up from the bottom of a dried-up 
* Jake at Scarriff, in the county Clare, by John O'Brien, a peasant farmer, who lives near Tullow.” 
‘The handle is well defined from the blade, of which the extreme tip is missing, The flint itself is of 
grey colour, and Day claims it as “altogether foreign to the South of Ireland.” Whether or not this 
is the case it is quite certain that typologically the dagger is quite un-Irish, standing out all the more 
tas the beaker type of flint dagger is absent from the country. Day recognized it quite rightly as being 
of Scandinavian type. Of the authenticity of the find there seems no reasonable ground for doubt ; 
the ciroumstances of finding are quite explicit 

‘Of all the pieces described and illustrated in this note it can be said that their form proclaims 
them to belong to the Scandinavian tradition ; from the normal British types they stand out as 
uncompromisingly alien. ‘The question which calls for discussion is how far their provenances may 
be considered reliable. As is well known, American Indian flints have found their way into our 
museums as local surface finds before now. Again, many collectors purchass foreign flints, which 
Iater, in the hands of dealers, may blossom forth with « local label, and so find their way into museums 
to deceive the searcher after truth, Yet it may be said at once of the specimens here described, 
that, though unusual in this country, they are rather poor and small examples of the Scandinavian 
dagger. The collector buying for specimens would be more likely to select larger and finer implements, 
‘This argument: becomes all the more effective when applied to Fig. $, » mere fragment of the handle 
of adagger. Butal) this leaves out of account the fact that we have in some cases nt least strong positive 
lence for believing the specimens to be in fact of local provenance. It so happens that this evidence 
in strongest in the ease of the most remote and tinexpeoted of the finds, that from county Clare, 
‘The evidence, ns recounted by Day, is about as circumstantial as one could wish for, ‘That a collector's 
piece should have found its way into the hands of old John O'Brien, the peasant farmer * who lives 
“near Tullow ’ is unlikely; that it should have found its way into the bottom of # dried-up lake at 
Scurriff is stil more improbable. Day's account is rather unbalanced, but we have no good reason 
for doubting his honesty. In the case of the Rushford dagger we havo the testimony of Halls and 
the late W. G, Clarke, both of whom have satisfied thomselves of its local provenance; we hi 
remarked on our own behalf that the preservation and appearance of the flint are quite consistent 
with its being found in breck country. Again, the West Row Fen dagger was brought in with 
number of flints from the same locality and agrees in its preservation entirely with a fenland provenance. 
‘The Culford fragment was presumably found either by Dr. Sturge himself or by one of his immediate 
helpers, and, in any ease, would hardly have attracted the ignorant collector. With the Essex example 
‘we are on more doubtful ground, though, on the evidence nt our disposal, one is, I think, justified in 
including it in this note. The small dagger from the Beloe eollection must always remain doubtful, 
though even here we can truly say that the flint is more likely an English find than not, and, if 40, 
probably a Norfolk on 

‘The subject of our relations with Scandinavia in Neolithic times treated of by R, A. Smith 
(Archaologia, vol. 72, and P-P.S.B.A., TL) is not one into which I propose to enter here, except to 
point out that the occasional discovery of flint dagwers of Scandinavian type in this country should 
‘oconsion no real surprise, After all we have the West Hartlepool pottery of pure passage grave type 
(Black Gate Museum, Newcastle, and P.P.S.2.4., IIL, p. 25, pl. 1). Numerous flint celts of Scandi- 
avian type ont iar maleumes with loal provenances, though it i ally affaule to gt behind 
their Inbels ! 




























































J, GD. CLARK. 


Technology. Burkitt: 

Eoliths : A Test Specimen, By M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A, 

QD Tee specimen here figured can well be used ax a test by those who are still doubtful about 
the existence of artifacts in Tertiary times. ‘There is no doubt as to where the implement 

came from—the lower channel at Bolton's Pit, Ipswich : not only are there traces of the material in 

which it had been embedded still adhering to the specimen, but, further, the patina is typically that 
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found on objects from this bed. ‘The age of the bed is undoubted - no geologist has hesitated in assigning 
to it a late Pliocene date. 





[As to the chipping, it should be noted that the under surface is a flake-surface with bulb and 
bulbar sear; the upper surface shows primary flaking also, the direction of the blows being the same 
as that which formed the flake-surface below. ‘The working edge is convex and is formed by fine 
trimming (secondary working), the blows being struck at right angles to those which formed the primary 
flake-sonrs, At A the secondary working has determined a sort of small rudimentary awl, During 
the period of the Congress the specimen will be placed in a showease in the Museum of Archeology 


and Ethnology at Cambridge, 
M. C. BURKITT. 


Scotland : Archzology. Childe. 





‘The age of the prchistorio village of Skara Brac in Orkney, the excavation of which has 996 
received considerable press publicity in recent years, was regrettably difficult to determine; 
the only definite statement I was able to make from the archeological evidence was that the village 
‘was not contemporary with the brochs, and even this statement has been questioned, Recently, 
some fresh data has come into the hands of Prof. D. M.S. Watson, who very kindly examined the 
animal bones from Skara Brae and now permits me to mention the following facts. He has lately 
received a collection of cattle-bones from the broch of Akerness, in Orkney. These he finds agree 
essentially with those of Celtic cattle from Early Iron Age sites in southern England and are abso- 
Intely distinct from those found by me at Skara Brae. He considers it highly improbable that two 
such different breeds of cattle could have subsisted side by side on so small an island under primitive 
conditions, 

‘Now, Prof. Watson's attribution of the broch cattle to the same breed as those from Early Tron 
‘Age sites in England is in striking harmony with the archmological evidence showing that the broch 
relics agree in principle with those from sites like Glastonbury (vide my * Skara Brae,” p. 162). ‘The 
broch-folk, then, presumably brought herds of their Celtic cattle with them to Orkney together with 
other elements of La Téne culture. But Mr. J. H. Craw, the excavator, tells me that the bones in 
‘question come from a secondary occupation of the broch well in the Roman period, It would then 
be difficult to understand how the Celtic cattle, in view of the apparent stability of the type (Watson, 
in ‘Skara Brae,’ p. 202), should have been supplanted by an entirely different breed, not descended 
from them (ibid.) in the five centuries that are the most that can be assigned to any interval between 
‘the secondary occupation of the brochs and the advent of the first Norse colonists. Skara Brae being 
admittedly pre-Norse, it seems more than ever likely that it should be regarded as pre-broch also, 
as I tentatively suggested before the new evidence came to light. Additional support for this view 
is provided by Mr. A. 0. Curle’s discovery, near Sunburgh Head, in Shetland, of buildings rather 
‘analogous to mine, in which socketted celts and slashing swords were still being cast in bronze. 
(Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot., Ixvi, p- 120.) V. GORDON CHILDE. 
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Africa: Prehistory. Hopwood. 
The Age of “ Oldoway Man.” By A, Tindell Hopwood, M.Sc, F.LS, (Published by permission of 
the Trustes of the British Museum.) 


226 0 Godin Olduveit, the River of the Wild Sisal, is the name given by tho Masni to a deep 

gorge which cuts into the eastern margin of the Serengetti Plains, ‘The gorge extends in a 
roughly 8.E.-N,W. direotion for nearly twenty miles, and its mouth lies in approximately 3° S,, and 
85° 257 E, The steep cliffs on either side expose a complete section through four conformable beds 
of water-laid tufls, which have been faulted and eroded, and then covered unconformably by a complex 
‘of loess followed by a layer of calotete, or steppe-lime. Underlying the tuff is a flow of basaltic lava, 
thirty feet. thick. 

Bed I, at the base, consists of about 120 feot of silv 
‘and, in certain horizons, numerous concretions. ‘There 
yoleanic material. Occasional pebble beds occu 

Bed TL is generally of a buff colour. It is 30 to 40 feet thick, more compact and earthy than 
Bed I, and contains pebbles of lava at two horizons at least, 

Bed TI is distinguished by its bright red colour, It is close.grained, with occasional layers 
of pebbles and gravel, ‘The weathered surface is very hard and cindery under foot, and the bed 
often forms vertical cliffs, 

Bed IV is grey, or brownish. Near the top are coarser layers representing shoal conditions 
‘or even periods of comparative dryness. 

After the deposition of Bed IV the whole series was fractured, as is shown by a series of 
step-faults which haye an eastern throw. Next followed a period of erosion during which the first 
‘alley was cut, This was shallow, with gently sloping sides. During a subsequent arid period the 
loess-like Bed V was formed and covered the sub-aqueous beds discordantly, ‘Then the valley was 
rejuvenated, and the present gorge came into existence. 

‘The faulting in this region was purely tensional, the blocks of strata between the faults being 
tilted, some to the east and some to the west, and their edges eroded, so that the deeper beds I and 
IIT came to lie immediately below the loess and steppe-lime. Near the eastern edge of one of these 














grey tufla with yellow pumiceous layers, 
practically no contamination by none 
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blocks, at @ point 12 to 13 feet below the level of the plain, the ‘ Oldoway Man’ was found by 
Professor Hans Reck of the University of Berlin. ‘The horizon in which it lay was Bed IL; just 
below, and in the sme bed, were remains of Blephas antiquus recki, 

Professor Reck (1014, a, b) claimed that this skeleton was of the samo Middle Pleistocene age 
as the numerous other fossils found in Beds I-IV, and, indeed, that it was actually deposited with 
them in Bed IL. This opinion was not accepted. Some authors maintained that it was an 
intrusive burial of much Inter date, whilst various theories were put forward by others (ef. Leakey, 

1, p. 165). 








* The spelling is phonetio; hence the British * Olduvai * and tho German ‘ Oldoway.’ 
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‘Examination of the site in 1981 confirmed the observation that the bed in which the skeleton 
lay was, undoubtedly, Bed IT. The cliff at that point shows the full thickness of Bed I followed 
hy Bed II, which is reddish in colour at the top. Over the red 
top of Bed Il lies a narrow band, a few inches thick only, of 
bright red material, the residuum of Bed II. ‘This material is |-E—E—>—E—1 
sharply demarcated from the reddish top of I, and forms a 
continuous conglomeratio layer, It is succeeded by a softer, 
but still hard bed, the loess-like Bed V, here locally compacted, 
‘and by the steppe-lime, Direct evidence bearing on the question 
of an intrusive burial was not found ; for that had been destroyed 
in the original exhumation, and must now be sought in the 
original descriptions by Professor Reck. Since there seems to 
be some danger of Reck’s statements being overlooked, the 
relevant extracts are here reproduced in full. 

“Der Menichengraben selbst zoigte das Skelet noch in 
“ velligem, wenn auch teilweise etwas verschobenem und || — 
“ verdriicktom Zusammenhang, in horizontaler Lage, villig 
% parallel den Schichtfugen des Gesteins in diesem eingebett 
genau wie dies auch bei simtlichen 'Tierfunden der Fall war, 
(19149, p. 90.) es 

“Wie ich schon in meinem ersten Bericht betonte, zeigte 
“die Schicht, in der der Mensch ohne Beigabe jeglicher 

Mannfakte cingebettet lag, keine Spur einer Strung, 
“die Stelle enchien genau wie jede belicbige andere des |__ —_ — 
“ Schichthorizontes, so dass jeder Anhaltspunkt zur Annahme || —— — 
“einer zugeschiittoten Héhlung, also eines Grabes fehit.” L— 

(1914b, p. 310.) ¥io.2, Dexans or mine Sscriow av “Max 

“Geologisch gesprochen hedeutet cin Grab die Unter. S'%2" Tims 18 puaws ro snow, tHE 
* brechung des natiirlichen Schichtverbandes durch Aushub. ies 
e Wird bei der Grabeinfillung aber das Entstehen der Schiittungsschichtung etwa durch 
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“ Feststampfen des Bodens u. dgl, verundentlicht oder verhindert, so bleibt doch noch ein zweites 
© Merkmal des kiinstlichen Eingriffes: Die Durchmischung des Aushubmaterials. Eine solche 
“ miisste hier besonders doutlich gewesen sein. Das Skelett lag in einer roten Bank. Dariiber 
“ folgten nur matte Erdfarben von gelbbraun bis granbraun. Besonders aber die harte Kalkbank, 
© die nur xu feston weissen Brocken zerfallen oder xerschlagen worden sein konnte. Jedoch wurde 
% keine Spur solcher Farbmischungen, keinerlei Deckenkalkbeimengungen beim Skelett: gefunden, 
% weder beim Uberblick fiber die ganze Fundstelle und ihre Grenzen im Oldoway selbst, noch auch 
bei der spiiteren Einzeluntersuchung seiner urspriinglichen Gesteinhiille, in der das Skelett nach 
“ Deutschland gobrackt worden war, Auch im Uberblick tiber die Talhiinge des Oldoway zigto 
“die 40 starke und doutliche Schichtung des gesamten Schichtpaketes an der Fundstelle keinerlei 
“ Unterbrechung oder sonstige auffillige Eigenheiten, wie sie etwa in der Bewachsung, Boschung, 
* Bodenfarbo und Zusammensetzung hiitte vermutot werden kinnen,” (1026, pp. 85-6.) 

“Die Matrix ist cin ziemlich miirbes, brickeliges Gestein vou rotlichem fast noch erdigem 
“ Aussehen, . . . Das Sediment , . . ist derart beschaffen, dass dio kiinstliche Unter- 
Drechung der Schicht mit ihren Sohichtstreifon durch das Graben einer Grabgrube notwendig 
und mit geniigender Sicherheit zu erkennen gewesen wire. Dic Grubenwand einerseits hitte 
cine Grenzliche, eine Fuge im Profil als ‘Trennung gegen das unberihrte Nachbargestein hinter- 
“ Jnsson miissen, die Grubenfiillung andererseits sollte eine abweichende Struktur sowohl wie cine 
“ heterogene Stoffmischung aller Aushubsprodukte, unter denen besonders der der hangende 
Stepponkalk leicht festzustellen gewesen wiire, haben erwarten lasson, Beides ist trot der 
irossen Aufmerksamkeit die diesen Fragen sofort weschenkt wurde, nicht der Fall gewesen. Das 
“ Gestein unmittelbar am Skelett war vielmehr yon den der niheren Umgebung der Schicht weder 
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“ nach Farbe, Hirte, Dichte des Lagerung, Struktur oder Zusammonsetzung zu unterschieden.”" 
(Unpublished MSS.) 

It is clear that Professor Reck, when he found the skeleton, thought it possible that he might 
bo dealing with an intrusive burial, that he wax careful to look for evidence of this, and that he 
failed to find it. 

‘The geological evidence obtainable in the field is limited to the identification of the horizon of 
tho skeleton as Bed IL; to confirming the presence of the overlying bright réd layer, the residuum 
of Bed TIT; and to establishing the fact that Bed V has a hard layer of calorete, both above and 
below. ‘The slope is covered by rubble from Beds IIT and V in such w manner that it is difficult to 
nee how a shallow grave could be dug and filled again without ing some of this rubble, ‘The 
reddish colour of the matrix is against the theory that any inclusions of Bed TIT would have been 
decolorised by decomposition products, 

Another piece of evidence ix furnished by the published figures (Reck, 19140, pls. ji, iii) of the 
akeloton in ait. ‘This shows it to have been lying on the right ‘8 contracted! position, with 
both arms flexed to bring the hands to the region of the neck. ‘The present inhabitants of the 
country, the Masai, rarely bury their dead, but the procedure when they do so is to place the con- 
tracted body on the left side, with the left hand close in front of the head, and the right arm with 
the upper part resting on the trunk, whilst the fore-arm is extended at right angles so that the 
hand rests on the ground, ‘Then the shallow grave (about one metre deep) is filled with stones and 
earth, and the whole stamped down to keep hywnas from abstracting the body (Merker, 1910), 
‘This difference in posture, and the absence of stones, seems to prove that, despite physical resemblances 
(Gieseler & Mollison, 1929), the skeleton is not that af a Masai, 

If this conclusion is correct, we may pass on to another line of thought which is, frankly, of « 
more speculative character. It is speculative for two reasons; first, we know little or nothing of 
the history of the Masai; and, second, we can only guess at the rate of recession of the sides of the 
gorge. 

As regards the first, Merker (1910) places the incursion of the Masai to Africa at a date not later 
than the fourth Egyptian dynasty. Sir Charles Eliot (1905) says, “they must have been « long 
© time in their present haunts, and have lost all trace of their origin.” ‘The pedigrees of their 
* medicine men,’ or O oiboni, go back about two hundred years, and that is as far as we can definitely 
trace their history. 

‘The rate of recession of the sides of the gorge is comparatively slow, for sticks inserted to 
support a grass screen in 1913 were still in position in 1931, whereas the edge of the lower layer of 
calerete, which incorporates the residuum of Bed IIL, was only eighteen inches to two feet from the 
same spot. 

Assume, then, that the Masai entered the country not more than two hundred and fifty years 
ago: at that period the place where the skeleton lay would certainly have been covered by the 
lower hard layer, which is ton to twelve inches thick, and any burials by earlier inhabitants would 
have bad to be made through that layer, unless, indeed, they tunnelled in from the side. Modern 
Kikuyu, working at their own speed with heavy crowbars, failed to dig « hole two feet square and 
three feet deep through similar material, although they were two days on the job, It does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that other tribes with native tools would be more successful. Nor docs it 
‘seem a proper assumption to make, that the corpse was placed at the end of a tunnel which was 
then blocked with earth. It would appear that the onus of proof lies on those who might wish to 
make such a suggestion. 

If, then, two premises be conceded: first, that the Masai have inhabited the country for two 
hundfed and fifty years; and, second, that the erosion is of the order of three fect in the sume timo; 
itis evident that the skeleton in not likely to have reached the spot where it was found by subsequent 
burial. Actually the erosion is much more rapid than is assumed ; it is probably ten feet in a century, 
but of that there is no direct proof, Any rate of erosion quicker than that assumed increases the 
difficulties to. be overcome hy the pre-Masai in making an intrusive burial. 

In conclusion, it would seem to follow from the original evidence of Professor Reok that the 
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skeleton lay in undisturbed sediment without trace of foreign matter. ‘The ethnological evidence 
Appears to show that, despite physical resemblances, the skeleton is not of the Masa 
the country to-day, Geological evidence shows that the bed in which the skeleton was found is 
Bed IL, and that in pre-Masai days the actual part of the bed was in such a position that it was 
inaccessible to a tribe armed of my colleagues and 
myself that the ske was enclosed in Bed II before that bed was covered by later deposits; and 
in that sense we regard the skeleton as contemporary with Bed IL 














with native tools. Hence the conclusic 
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‘arms was taken for assay, therefore it is probable that originally it weighed a little more than 
160 pounds. When discovered, the ingot was supposed to be silver, but the assay proved that it 
was metallic tin, Tt was found in 1823 during dredging operations, the purpose of which was to obtain 
sand from a bank opposite St. Mawes, at the entrance of Falmouth Harbour. 

Evidently it had been submerged for # long timo; the convex, or under, side is much corroded 
in spots, which, when the ingot was brought to the surface, contained orystals of tin salts. In the 
lower right corner of the ingot as shown in the photograph there is to be seen a stamp, or trade-mark, 
representing itself in miniature, One side is convex, and the general shape is well adapted for con- 
Yeyance by two mon, for transport in a boat, or for carriage on w horse, 

i ingot has been supposed to be of the astragalos, or knuckle-bono, typo, such as Diodorus 
mentions in his reference to the ancient tin-trade of Britain, a trade conducted mainly on the island 
of Totis, which has been identified with St, Michael's Mount, off the southern coast of Cornwall, and 
0 miles west of Falmouth. Ax # supposed Phoonician relic it has been claimed to support the 
iful stories concerning the remote antiquity of the Zimbabwe ruins in Southern Rhodesi 
‘These are known now, thanks to Dr, Randall-Maclver and Miss Caton-Thompson, to be no older 
than about a.p, 1200, therefore any resemblance between this ingot and a mould found by Theodore 
Bent at Zimbabwe, serves now only to throw doubt upon the extreme (#.¢.) antiquity of the Cornish 
relic. Tt is not a knuckle-bone in shape, we have no evidence of a Phoonician origin, but it is an old 
and interesting relio from the days when Cornwall was an important source of tin, 

In one of the paintings on the walls of the Royal Exchange building in the City of London there 
is a picture, by Sir Frederick Leighton, of the Phamicians trading with the ancient Britons; and 
among the articles of trade there is depicted in a corner of the painting a little heap of ingots having 
the shape of the one found in Falmouth Harbour. ‘The ingots are badly done, because the artist 
hhad little feeling for metal; they look wooden, and their unreality is in keeping with the myth they 
signify, 'T, A. RICKARD. 











































ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordinary Meeting. 


99) ‘The Oldoway Expedition. By 4. 7. Hopwood, M.S 
8 this Paper is printed in full above, (MAN, 1932, 226.) 


21 June, 1982. 





Annual Meeting. 28 June, 1982, 
999 Te Revort of the Conneit, Trearurer's Report and Statement of Accounta were received 
and adopted ; those will be printed in full in the Journal. The Officers and Council for 

1932-33 were duly elected. 

‘The Rivers Memorial Medal was presented to Captain M. W. Hilton Simpson, for his work in 
Algeria, Sahara and Belgian Congo, 

‘The Wellcome Gold Medal for Anthropological Research was presented to Mr. J. H. Driberg, MLA. 

‘The Prosident, Captain ''. A, Joyce, M.A., delivered an Address on * Kocentrie Flints from 
* Central America,” It will bo printed in full in the Journal. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


‘The Projected International Congress for Ethnic hi is president, on curtain profi 

Selences. ly JL. Mires. Ho now sends a detailed aualyaia of their ropes, 
230 tp Mas, 1992, 108, it was announced that from which the following are the principal resulta +— 

Profesor Dr. Fritz Krause of Leipzig nd Out of 180 members, 64 sent replies, (1) A separate 
ndertaken to supplement the inquiries alwady Ethnological Congress was proferred by 31 ethnola- 
in progress on behalf of tho Royal Anthropological ists und 7 representatives of other hurnan seiences; 
Institute, by ascertaining the opinions of members a congress for Anthropology and Ethnology com: 
of tho Gersn Gealechafifur Vutkerkunde of which inode by. 8 ethnulowats anit othure A tay 
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replies contained alternative suggestions, (2) For 
fn cxvlusively ethnological congress, there we 
5 votos; against 42 for inclusion of other studies 
Such as Tinguistios, historical seienoos,  noillary 
studies, and sproial aspects or departments of 
ethnology. (8) For organisation in sections 30 
(5 against) + for permanent subdivisions 9, against 
21 for subdivision ax circumstances. nny ‘require. 
(4) Such ® separato othnological congress was 
thought practicable (with various qualifications) by 
40, impracticable by 10, A fuller statistic will bo 
publishiod by tho Gevellachaft far Volkerkunde for 
tho information of its own monibers, 

















n tho occasion of a visit of Dr, 
nm, an informal discussion with 
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members of the Royal Anthropological, Tnstit 
{cok plnce, on the hospitable iavitation af Dr. C. G. 
Seligman, x-Presiderty At Wh 
all 1 aay 
to continue informal enuirios ud nego 
the establishment of at Lntorastional Congrees of 
Ethnie Sciences on a brondly inclusive basis in he 
your 1034." Tn view of the” present. ceonoraie 
tuation, 8 would not be pravdent to hasten unduly, 
tho proliminnry stages, But it hoped that In No 
spring or early summer of 1933 it may be practicable: 
Te otunmony af sorse oonivanlent contco,¢ eonstltoent 
Conference’ auch as "was, rvcently”“succosrfil- 1 
ing the International Congroae of Pro 
il Protohistorle Bokoncex. 
J. L, MYRES. 



























REVIEWS. 


England : Archwology. 


The Archwology of Somerset. Ly D. P. Dolson, M.A. 
London, Pp. 212, 7 maps and 98 illustrations: W831. 





Bach County Archiwology, a i follows those 
Raed at Vas tea sittonege of ty tan 2 
rperionse iebich choy have bought ant rx, Dobeca, 


{taking this advantage, has found out the secrot whorwby 
A valusble work of faforenco, say be combinad. with 
fn interosting Morys for, while it iv ua accurato and 
Garafully" planned! as those preceding, it i» ploasantor 
(til eater'to road than they. 

‘One rouon, no doubly w Uhat a map of the county 
ia given, with all the placer named tr tho texts and 
the router who ia not & Somersolahire roa oan, after 
fa lutio wonrch, Rad oot exactly where be ix Wo think 
‘hat the map could be made more ustul ail i i were 
vided into aurabered squares, and Hf tho number of 
foach mqune:were indicated In tho txt, in. brackotg 
‘when ‘eneh place wan named. This, of cours, would 
MMM'to the labour of the writer, bat’ would eave: the 
Foador mgood roa! of time, 

Buk ear from tho mep, which fe w groat guin, the 
book it more alive, anid fear of w catalogue than ite 
Prodossorn. Tt pots tore, hia, hat arin 
Thy moaning, aad porhape this may’ to duo tot 
Author taking more intorest than any of ic collagen 
havo hitherto done in the people who mado tho things 
tous which ali has to write, 

"The hoad contoury of 8 male and female Anglo-Saxon 
for fuvianeo, on page 174, are nngularly”charactoraio 
fn well ebosa, but wo four that ons oF two of the 
‘Abbots skull from Glastonbury ‘aro suffering from 
Pouthmnows distortion which, woud sorioualy interfere 
{ith tho vatoo of a composite contour ofthe five tracngn. 
Sodio th authroo ght in gnding thon a 
Fomaine of ‘Anglo-Saxon clerics, sivto tho custom of 
{iving special care to these waa quite common. 

"The quotation from Doan Buckland on page 7, that 

lo of tho plain aro more eomly than aro those 

Till, ia ewiber tesciuating, though probably what 
‘Dean Teale 0 sayy wna that they are more const 
oun wooing that our standart of cotelineas in tho 
Nonile wintry of Anciont Gresce. It i quite con 
coivable that “the stocky, short-logged,  bull-necked, 
ballot-hooderd, Aipino typo of man may’ bo moro comely, 
Tecate more useful, co tho hl dwellers of his own race. 

Tt neema thee in four ‘omens. ia ery 
poor. “he has no. tences of glaciation, no Noolthio 
Camps, no definite Goidolie place nares, and no pagan 
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‘Saxon comoterien, About tho last item wo are a little 
doubtful, for we reawmbor long ago measuring soveral 
Saxon wkulls, said to be pagan, from Sotverton while 
ihe Saxon bal groin at Canton which the autres 
describes, aires quite well with those of pagan Saxons, 
‘and the fact that graina of charcoal were found, wi 

tho skeletons would harly be taken, oven by Paley, 

tia 








‘as ano of the evidences of Ch 






ied whether roading 
Trchiologies could be othor 
ne dict. tn thin on, though 
the wholosomenoa semaine, tha discipline i, hae 

felt, NG. PARSONS. 


‘The Archmology of Surrey. By D. C. Whimater 
Lonsion, 1931, mY, fh ard 


il yp ine 

"As one County Arehiology mirceeds another 
ee es Spt 
Tlanom ofthe. umn "whoever Hens, who fist 
visualized tho possibility of the scheme, One thinks, 
ow iti wall odor weigh, that Uh plan of tari 
{team of oad expres at ontnonl and ering hort 
to'work out tho archeology of heir own soumties om m 
Pormmon ayntern bo obit and rational ming Yo de 
that enyone might have done fut noted a wot 
nat wear fe begining to te et 
‘natn ani ct Luny td ebay raforsne ok 
The fo th favors of arhology, 

Srey. in popularly known’ na. the Stockbroker’ 
‘county? Wheat mate, that I ie fren opened with 
tho. hotie’of wall tordoy maddo-as. fa 
thre ben i 














‘ 





fy and ‘ear London, Probably 
4 ‘of weilinformee, 


formed, 





no county hes a p 
shrewd and waceonaful race ving 
feitatee aro acnall they are able to know eo 
therm, And wo, though many records of the county's pant 
have undoubtedly. been lant throughs earelessnoes and 
{nulfference, ie in probable that rach has been saved 
find. rovorded which in los settied-up county. would 
have been ignored. Wo think, an each of thove County. 
Archwologion come 40 un for roviow, that. thoy 

Wing “more and moore Interesting. and. readable, 

fs. Whinutor's certainly’ ts boty” though, whothor ho 
will take this an praise or biamo wo do not Know, sie 
Tio archwologioal specialist necomary demands’ aces: 
rite “measurements and, minute détal, and. to make 
farchusology anything ako a table-topio ia to. hin a 
‘Waste of valuable space and the, 

‘But there in uncther sido of tho picture, which shows 
wus tho County Serios in every landownor's Wbrary and 
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its owner on the Tooke out for every chanoe find; and 
When this view ix taken the pleasant reading which this 
olume gives uw justin tof indeed, Mr, WI 

Wak on oR 

than his colleagues hitherte have dono, and often 
‘otal quotations of the quaint olf English ‘of Lae 
Camden uid Aubrey. but when he speaks. of 








iy int the teatro of his subject 














SSinustally outrageous and inconanten spelling 
ws cea seat that hf toe ory 
hnppy. or fuse aajocives, for tn quotation op 

{avery cultured Bugish ot Honry VILL tines ever #0 





much better than King Hal's own spelling at any’ rate, 
ir the rowt, the book x a good example of a good 
rerion. Everything that wo ean think of seems to. be 
thers andl sometimes, wo aro glad to aay, tho author is 
frilly, ef the ‘blszing indaerotion of constructing a 
thoory from the fuota wt his disposal. Tt in quite likely 
to get him into trouble but at toast it shows that he fe 
human, and ean write a book ax woll'ns « catalogue, 
‘Tho imap, illustrations, gausttoce and. appendix ary 
‘well up (0 tho high standard of the worien 
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Archaology. 

La Préhistoire. my 1. Copitan, 230 pages, Payot 
(Paria) 103, 
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Weta kas Ope oth ask 
by Bt, Bogen wich tbo taopeeaton of Peak 
SoM uaedi has orien Siete he foes 
BE"Gepitan was 8 pean Br th wend th fon toe 
Feenatlatin ecg prabioorefomreh thas hare 
Fret mod ance 1655, wb tie sasneiis esa mee 
Sealy sett the Laportanes of the sabions sore 
finde Going hs Hfetese™ indeed, ba partes Hisoat 
[oot alow’ Tua ore teak in sobauioes points 
bud of ho abet; irra readtie dccpone 
the lirestad eaten tition by ene wie as Peeled 
the grow of hnowlgeon the aes ae san 
tre tv he ate an we witha ego tae of 
eyes, Tie grun ora ben 
Eat ofthe En ine period The fa gr 
Dut no index. ‘To illustrations arw not bad considering 
th pe gn wi they ay pis ai hrs a fo 
meee ae MC! BURKITT, 
Cambridge Excavations in Minores. fly 3. 4. 
ay WA thpters ty Bata, Guas 
294 Co aintcoth arichel cnt J Wnt Gyn 
Port tm 80, platen lt, YO} Th Tondon 
1, Quariey,1908, “Pika a 
tre Set ia cartel tat set 
Pied grad etn fon 
Creoesivan or beve oon Re ary Saree et 
‘daappotatng dg Tbe rmarable ee TaStumons ot 
Mold are Well asen, wpstaly ong ts ibe won 
tinuous enthusiasm of Dr Zammit, and: Misa Murray: 
Doren a "gomibuted: t's ants Mea a, 
‘sof ie Halos Indy Neale Son yet 
Although iia now thiry" yon siooe"MG Rens 
Garlic publaied” be akan ae Magis 
illustrated monograph, ‘The plans of tho buildings have, 
However, onited very obeera, owing” erpetalie es 
tia 'ivedant enetcion, whieh covert ent use 
rent tie tnogrth dese hr ert vo cect 
tale an ott eae hewn 
Darpone ‘of ecg of the stern, ana cope 
Feesriabte rumble scorns eis late tote oot 
in equilibrium en th apy tke a gigantea Slong sve 
Ionlrocen on ana wei ad tif ocala 
5 a acpi fal nt te pra 
‘Bhs cats fs Stir tthe spe ot ee penta aks 
Matioo bones ag, ‘Thstayer covered ih caseant 
Inthe sothors onion the 2h ayer ropreania te sed 
OF th hw af the buildings by the sade eoplon"O 
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She ah seam wa a grt aocuntaon of abi 
Finally all the stones, trageents of pottery nnd other 
invlestructible: romain were Hoaped fogethine, and bo 

lorur lled yp leaving only’ thy tops of the taller 
sone tating tne rain wor th el 
tw tateatropho whowe ate. ie probably pre-Roman 
Comparntively tow whole. objeyts, worn fokod a ho 
fit bue thors. wero "manor of ‘broken potahords, 
‘Theae nro ‘cataingued ant cveribed iu grout otal, 
‘Tho original purpono of the building and of tho Tada 
inno discuss, and thoogh Mist Murra tins 
thay not perhaps appeal to every one, this earwfal record 
Sf da roprosenta 8 usc conteibution to m moat vexed 














problem. 1H. D. B, 

Ethnology. 

Archiv fiir Rassenbilder. fy J. Ff. Lehmnanns Verlag 
in Munchen, Proje: Feder “Bildanfoate (8-1 
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the peoplo photographed, th general notes on the 
‘to which thoy belong. ‘Thor ts laa for nach get m 
bibliogeaphy. "The data have boon prepared By 


{ed aosheopologiie amongas, whos. kre Gor Zaeat 
Puccioni, von Eickatedt and other well-known othinglo: 
fate. Bryn ‘an prepared sot for se Saree 
While Weinert has «'set-on. Der Noandertalornehidel 
won Lo Moustier ‘and’. orjancvie-Keamberget 
Der diluyiale Mensth vou: Kenpina. For suadante who 
ban read German the eta forn'n valuable otlino fe 
Sf the salient poitta about the past or preset Picot 
fladod in the serge’ Usty thet tadicats sources fe 
snore extensive etal ea. F 
Technology. 
‘Craftsmen's Measures in Prehistoric Times. Ludovic 
DMeLellon Mann, Glasgow, Lasts eo. Pp. 255 
3G eke aes mee see, hte 
fe thetnn hoe pat forward i mitedly, ab 
the Gent ancy tunfamiiar, perhaps: even ineredibias” 
the Fao sn aco a neni hy a 
foot-rulo nod a scale of moawuea,” And. na, acience 
SE voncemned. sualnly. with wbsolato Tact” rondera 
mt fort, thelr ows Oplaion aboch, meeaurersants 
peteatod by tacing (p16) foun printed anratfons 
‘A ponltive forcantage "Pol 62: among bjecte salted 
tron vana’“anclent Sone Tooplementeof Great Ba 
would sm io" indiento’ that either sary, fan OF BF 









































John Evans’ dewughtasian did not ubsorve | Rea 
“oraftsmen's snonauiros" werupuloualy, But 38 iam 
ritualistie "objects, which tt 





high poreentagy for 
thie ripest nesta be, nonconformist so, hie 
"fuethar aatoniahmoot,” which the roviowar ar, 
Mr Mano. finda. tho samo nite omployed nD 
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fy N. Malcolm Prose. 
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Beekeeping in Antiquity. 
don: University of Lonlon Pron 

+18 Plates, ta, Wd, 
thesis approved for tho dsr of Doctor 

















of Philosophy: in the University of London, and is 
‘wocowsarily: Inrgoly in the nature of compilation. 
Tt forms, ‘useful and attractive atady. of 
stubjoct which does ‘not appoar to have been hitherto 


Molt with in Raglan. The author hae beouaght together 
ia rll form tho publ views of any anc 
fmuthors on the theory and practice of beckeeping. 

Scouracy of much that was written giver ur eae fOr 
fudmiration, and if tho belie in the origin of swarms Of 
bees frou the carcasses of dead oxen i no Tongor tenable, 
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‘when the operation was 

Cornwall, Some of tho mysteries of th 

‘only boon solved in rucont soars, andl the ancient bao 
‘OF Greece and Romo were practical mon wh 
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knew enough for tinie main purposea—the procuring 
fthoney nnd wax, “Thos who wrote nbout best without 
Practical knowlege, were apt to senrch thai imagine: 
fin too diligently, ‘or to ateept carlor natements too 
Imertienlly, and tinue koyp erorin creulaton. i, 8. He 
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Metallurgy. 
Suny—Much to my root Tahal be snablo to 

sulend an torucontog ecenstonal Copan at 998 

Protateronn rototone lonon an forthe 


reason I vento to write to sol on & subject hatin pone 
toy hack, narnely, the analyis of mtallis roller in 
‘iii 

ow of the metallic sion on exhibition have been 
rnalyned, nd "yet, sethont ‘nccurnte knowledge” of 
thote compotion, nach roles aro ste euron, pommeing 
Hite frat vn, voto wt ening 
in the inforoncos they suggtet. For example, owing 
the rotontan ofthe old ie of a workdwide Bronze Age 
ive onstomacy to abel most of the groen stained pcre 
Sof mintal an “bone,” whores suc, rhatal ming elon 
{0-any one of five eniogorion + fe may bo (1) tre bronas 
<i intentional fo ei mad opp (8) anc 
of copper containing tin aa an inadvertont. sngredion, 
te Sparky) ane oper tha i ope 
Produced by eden from one? (4) teltedeoprer 
Te is native nota shaped Oy castings art (0) 
thor native: copie: Mny”bundivd yoany-coven. 
Iillenniuna-—tong" noparste these muccssive stages. of 
etallargie % 

"The labelling’ would not bo af much consequence, 
it amalyaer ‘wor’ quoted.” or oxaroploy tho" cary 
Roman’ coinage in vescribed. by ‘sumistintste as of 
op, as gan, cont hon thre tonne 
felag “employed. af epmonyme, Analysen are fw. 
Tews adeno of hn, tho pita ppl to wich 
cen of money would be Yom confusing 
Péin the prubistori department of the Hctish uscumn 
there arotahiown two. lamps f rusted iron, found at 
‘olr‘Araenn wil aid to by of the T8th cat 
Gr aboat 1370 01 Here aro two roics Chat woul bs 
Of extromo interat’ ani igniennee if we kaww whether 
thoy ‘are comporsd of oeted on. ‘Thoy” may be 
Pisces of sneteoro ton, "An analy for nickel woul 
GK tn, met Ut hon 
mt iy bo ono of the easton imports into 
irom thro tury nh at hand tt th 

iaonpet oe ean 






































(es todioated by 
fhnd the dating all join in jugoating the possibility 
that it may be mado of hoaversent motal, 

"The Feagtoont of an fron clagger fount at Ur in remain 


hs position ih which it was found), 





‘of the firat dynaity, or about 3100 104. were not oven, 
‘montioned by Me, Woolley in bis report for 1926-1927, 
at lator when placed in tho British Musoum this most 
interesting relia waa aamumed to be. tho product of 
stnalting tnd tho label stated that it indicated the roxvoto 
Sntiquity” of the founder's art. The label remained 
Unchanged for sovoral years, even after it had been 
halysed by De, Desch’ and proved to contain 10:0 
[Por cent, of nickel, which eatablishiod its moteorio origin, 
‘Any iron believed to bo oldar than 1900 to 1400 1.c. 

‘ho wuspocted to be of moteoris origin, and calla fo 














In the British Musou also ina coppor axo-hoad 
found at Abydos; it im said to be of tho fevt or weoand 
ddynunty, and it ts datod * before 4000 1.6." "Thi date 
will bo ‘reduced to 3300.0, by most “Egyptologiney, 
1 botioves but the more interesting point is tho question 





















whothor the copper is native metal or melted metal, 
Te the date wore 4000 1.0, Tnhould expect to Bad tt to 
bo nutive coppers if $000 n tak expoct 
to be the product of « mnelting operation. Lang before 
the sont Bronze Age bogan Thousand yearn 
‘oarlior—conteraporanoous with the rudimnontary” uno of 
stonie—primitive man used native ‘copper (and other 


metals found in the elorwontal tats) aa soft (or mallenblo) 
‘stone. Tt is possible by analyais and by examination 
OF the wicrostraotare of the tivtal to ascertain whether 
1 haw beon smelted of only: harumered, 

In this vonnretion the work done by Dr. Ceeil H. Dewch 
‘on behalf of the Committee on Sumerian copper (Section 
Hof the British Association) is an example highly to 
bo commended. ‘The study of prehistory will be greatly: 
aided by such accurate” information concerning the 
composition of yootal relics. 7, A RICKARD, 


The Oldoway Skeleton 
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Special emphasis has been given to the fact that the 
body wns lying upon the right side, and differed from the 
‘usual Masai practice of burial on the lft side.” Tt should 
not be forgotten, however, that elsewhere in East Africa 
Burial may be either upon the left or the right side, 
‘and that i most eases in regions where it is the osual 
prictice to bury upon the left sisle, exceptions to this 
Fale are not infrequent. Hence the finding of an isolated 
‘skeleton buried ina position which is the reverse of 
that customary in a region should not be given the 
‘exceptional importance which has been att to it 
in the caso of the Oldoway skeleton. 








PAnr OF ¥i0. 3 OF PROFESSOR MOILEON's RKFOET Ox 
Time OLDOWAY SKULL To SHOW Tue FILISG OF THR 


‘Tho feature of the skeleton to which T desire partioa- 
larly to refer, however, is the condition of the lower 
incisor teeth, which Profemor Mollison, part of whose 
Figure 3 1 reproduce hore, has described as die definitely 
to filing. It was suggested at the mecting of the Ana- 
tomical Society that these teeth were not filed bat were 
subject to the type of erosion of the neck such as occurs 
inder pathological conditions in modern human beings. 
In reply to this it must be emphasized that the Sling 
is not on the neck of the torth, but upon the anterior 


laltorstion. The photograph aflords definite evidence 
that it was due to filing, and this opinion fas been 
‘expressed by Profesor Moilison and was not questioned 
by Professor Eugen Fischer or by Dr. Weinert, who 
took part in the jon of Mollison's communication. 

“As doubt has been cast upon this isue, perhaps T 
‘may quote the actual words used by Professor Mallison 
(op. cit, p. 08)>—" Bin Merkmal Son nicht ms unter- 
wit chatzender Bedeutung ist dio Deformation der unteren 
~ Behneidezthne. Sie weicht vollig ab vou den Arten 














Mollison was unable to find any record of this ty} 


of dental ciation in Afron, although he says it is 
found in the Malay aren. Hace I rust call attention 
So's record aude by Profemoe Douglas £. Derry” and 
apm (an Bulletin No. 3 of the Archeological Survey 
Sf Nubia, published in 1010) of the Boding of the 
Skeleton of's neg in « Ptolemalc-Roman eo 
bear Dakien in Lower Nabia (Comotery No 98). Ta 
‘any all the teoth in both jaws bad been horizontally 
fled on the labial expect. tm addition, tho upper two 
tenteal incisors had aed their edges rubbed down and 
fied "to nasume, a somitunar form. ‘The proces of 
had removed the eoainel from the labial surfaces 
{ne way that is Comparable to that found in tho Okdoway 
Skolcton.. In the same cemetary there waa the akelaton 
St a nogrest whow upper central incisors had beon fel 
So tint ther inferior Soargion inclined to form wide- 
inverted V-shaped notch and the lower incisors 
‘been removed apparently” deliberately.” This 
‘peration had eon done mom after the eruption of the 
formanent dentition, as the other Yeoth had inclined 
Evwanis towane the gap which is now mach too all to 
hold four incisor teeth,” This saggets that the removal 
Df these imith ray have Been part of an laiiation ere 
Tony at puberty. euch aa ia the caso in ouber parts of 
‘Xinca atthe prownt day 

“Tho varicty of dental mutilations found in this one 
cometary suggests tha pombility that ie wan a tino of 
SSpermeatation incidental to the invention of such 
fracticen, res im Ptolemaie-Roman times. Tt may be 
Ett tie proces of ling tho enamal was the orginal 
ovice for removing the inciane loth, which was altos 
Giumotiately superseded both. by lateral fing’ oF tho 
‘more drastic operation of cvolsion of the tet As to 
The significance of these practices Dr. A. F. Bikin has 
tmade the interesting sugaration ithe caso of the 
aboriginal Auwtraians that tbe amocition ofthe removal 
Of the incise eath with ceresaonion of initiation, which 
fs the Inte Sir Baldwin Spencer showed (The “runta, 
Test, Vol Tf, pp- 301, «2 wq.), simulate the ritual of 
fmobatmning aad ‘eaniraation, posota to. tho conclusion 
that ie was the ritual procedsre for the opening of the 
‘ooath,” the original parely symbolic act bog replared 
by the drutically renittie procedure of knocking out 
tho ‘eth 

1f thie suggestion should be justiied, the filing of the 
tecth in the Oldoway skeleton would represent the 
Survival of @ practice that was not invented. before 
‘bout 300 2.0. "in the cam of mummification ft has heen 
ound that practices (exch, for example, as the earliest 
teecod of tenting th enim thn all by the 
foramen magnum, which in Exypt is known only. in 
the care cf dae Pharach, Als I), which were quite 
{raneitory in the home of their invention, survived for 
any contarier elsewhere (in Nubia, for example) 
‘Greven until modern times (in the iolanls of the Torres 
Steaitsl. "Hence the tooth Sling in East Africa suggests 
2 Toltivly recont date, 

Ser iiery ohmston tolls chat the Mat fe a 

tcangular space between the upper incisors, 
‘lmpost all she mon a tost of the women knock out tha 
{iro lower incisor teeth, which he claims to be “a Very 
S"fociont custom miweited ‘by the Masai from tbo 
* Rilotc stock which was tie origin.’ 

‘This reference le of special interest inthe prosont 
cam became we fd in’ Nubian of about 300m. 
tine mutilations which are ‘by the Masai of the 
prewnt time, secated with & horanntal Ming of the 
[ame suchas ie found in the Oldoway seston. 

“Them considerstivon nd corroboration to the infervnco 
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The International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences: First Ses: 
London, 1-6 August, 1932. By Professor J. L, Myres, a Secretary of the Congress. 
‘The International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, founded by a 
conference at Bern in May, 1931 (MAN, 1931, 137), held its first session in London 
fon 1-6 August, 1932: President, Sir Charles Peers, President of the Socicty of 
Antiquaries of London und Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments; Secretaries, Dr. 
A. W. Brogger and Professor J. L. Myres; Treasurer, J. Holland Martin. The 
meetings were held at King’s College, Strand ; twenty foreign countries were officially 
represented, 654 members were registered, and 168 communications were accepted. 
‘The Congress was received on behalf of His Majesty's Governmentby the Rt. Hon. 
W. Ormsby Gore, First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, 





















in Lancaster House, St. James's, where a special exhibition of the latest results of —_oxoress 
prehistoric studies in Great Britain had been arranged in the London Museum by sxacarns’ 


the Director, Dr, R. E. M. Wheeler, and a display of archaological air-photographs 
by Mr. O. GS, Crawford, on behalf of the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey. Special 
exhibitions were also arranged for the inspection of the Congress in the British Musoum, in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, at Bedford College, and at the house of Mr. Alexander Keiller. 

‘At the opening session on Monday, 1 Angust, an invitation to hold the second session of the 
Congress at Oslo in 1936 was accepted, Sir Charles Peers delivered a Presidential Address (MAN, 1032, 
241), Dr, A, W. Brogger was clected President for Oslo, with Dr. J. Beo, Dr. 8. Grieg and Prof. J. 1. 
Myres as Secretaries, and Dr, Englestad, as Treasurer, 

‘Evening discourses were delivered by Dr, Cyril Fox, Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, and Mr. T. D. Kendrick 
(Max, 1932, 242, 244-5), and another by Mr. 0. G. 8. Crawford on the morning of 6 August on Air 
Photography and Archeology. 

'A visit was paid to the well-known implement-bearing gravels at Swanscombe, Kent, and after 
the Congress large parties spent the week-end in Oxford and Cambridge, meeting later at Salisbury 
for visits to Old Sarum, Stonehenge, Yarnbury, Devizes Museum, the Wansdyke, Windmill Hill, 
Avebury and Silbury. 

‘At its concluding meeting the Congress established Research Committees for the prehistoric 
cultures of South-eastern Europe and of the Western Mediterranean, where there is especial need for 
collaboration between archieologists of several countries; adopted a project for x polyglot vocabulary 
of current archaological terms under the editorship of Professor V. Gordon Childe; recommended to 
the Executive Committee for Oslo the preparation of authoritative statements of the views of certain 
schools of prehistorians for discussion at the second session; and addressed to the Egyptian 
Government a request for more uniformly scientific treatment of prehistoric antiquities, 
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The great success of this Congress is mainly due to the secretaries of the British Organizing 
Committee, Professor V. Gordon Childe, Messrs. Christopher Hawkes, H. 8. Kingsford, and C, A. 
Ralegh Radford, and to their many willing helpers, 


The Beginnings of Prehistoric Studies in Britain. Summary of the Address of Sir Charles 

Peers, President of the Society of Antiquaries and Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 
24 1 August, 1932. 

‘The interest of primitive man in his predecessors was inspired by the hope of hidden 
treasure, not by curiosity about former owners, Consideration for the dead would not lead 
to any interest in their manner of life or immediate surroundings. ‘Traditions would not be precise 
‘on minor points. Yet the great monuments of former ages had at no period failed to attract the 
attention of the living, and to give rise to folklore, Thus our early antiquaries set about the 
explanation of prehistory by the light of history as known to them, A thick darkness brooded over 
the unrecorded past; medieval legends were mere romance and fable, and only in the revival of 
classical learning was any trustworthy record to be found. ‘The exploits of savage men were held of 
little importance to a more cultured age, and where anything remarkable remained it was ascribed 
to the Romans, 

At the end of the sixteenth century, William Camden set about writing the story of Britain with 
a Cesar as his first trustworthy historian of Britons and Druids, and the advent of the Belge. 
But Camden saw no reason to ascribe a date boforo the Roman ocoupation of Britain to any notable 
monument except Stonehenge. 

Aubrey, the Wiltshire squire, was impressed by the absurdity of deriving such structures as 
Avebury (the site of he first encountered while hunting in 1648) from classic tradition, as 
Tnigo Jones had done in the ease of Stoncherige. Fifteen years later, Charles If commanded Aubrey 
to write an account of it and of Silbury and the other antiquities on the Plain. His account was 
careful and in its way thorough, for he had the definite merit that he took trouble to set down. 
what he saw. 

A few years after his death in 1683 was born William Stukeley, a man with vivid imagination 
and insatiable curiosity. A world-history in his day was no illimitable task. While we in. the 
twentieth cents ire conscious of knowing too little, Stukeley undoubtedly knew too much. Nothing 
daunted him, “ What is all learning,” he said, “ but a knowledge of antiquities t” 

The next great investigator, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, set at the head of his first volume “ We 
speak from facts, not theory.” He refused to involve himself in controversy, or to place too much 
reliance on former antiquaries. Hardly a tumulus in Wiltshire escaped investigation. He realized that, 
the great hill camps could not be attributed any more to the Romans, but wore the work of native Britons, 

‘Through the work of William Smith in 1790, stratigraphical geology opened a new conception 
of prehistory, and the palolithic weapons described in 1797 before the Society of Antiquaries by 
John Frere were attributed by him to a period “ even heyond that of the present world.” Here we 
reached the transition from ancient to modern archwology. Two principles established could never 
again be ignored; that no science could neglect the collateral evidence of other sciences, and that 
science was not a matter for separate peoples, but for the community of learning in the civilized world. 

But the dawn of archwology coincided with a period of wanton and ignorant destruction. Many 
‘years were to elapse before public opinion was ready for legislation in defence of monuments, But 
‘a large number of our prehistoric monuments were now scheduled for protection. Man’s earliest 
evidences on our soil were realized to he worthy of preservation, and for such an advance in civilization 
we acknowledge our debt to the pioncers. 


The Personality of Britain: Its Influence on Inhabitants and Invaders. Summary of « 
Discourse by Cyril For, F.8.A., Director of the National Museum of Wales. 2 August, 1932. 
24 Position, outline and structure are first involved in this study of the island of Britain 
during the period 2500 v.c.-100 a.p.; the climate resulting from position, and the soil derived 
from structure, determine the yegetable life which she nourishes and the animals which she harbours. 
‘The whole represents Man's environment, and Britain's * Personality.” 
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KEY TO PLATE LJ. No. 243 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC AND 
PROTOHISTORIC SCIENCES. 

GROUP OF MEMBERS IN THE GREAT COURT OF SOMERSET HOUSE: 3 AUGUST, 1932. 


No names were recorded when the photograph was taken, but the following have 
been recognized by officers of the Congress and others. The Editor of Mas will be 
‘grateful for further identifications. 
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| P. V. van Stein-Callenfols, 2, Mise ED. Amphlett, 
W. Willems. &. Dr. F. Tompa. 
General Nagovieius, 4 Prof R, Vautroy. 











Dr. G, Borst, Prof, P. Vouga. 

_ |. Prof. V, Gordon Childe. ‘HS. Kingsford. 
Hd. E. Peake, |. Prof. J. L. Myre. 7. Mrs. Kingsford. 
Lady Boyd Dawkins. 5. Lady Peers. 5. R. Lantiee. 

8. Sir A. Raith. . Sie C. Poors J.P. Busho-Fox. 

1 ET Lew Prof. U. Rellini, 10. Dr. W. Unversagt. 





1 Mrs. Leeds. 
|. Sir A, Smith Woodward. 
KA. Smith, 


L’Abbé H. Brouil. MU, Prof. V. Dumitreseu. 
Prof. H. J. Floure. 12, JM. do Navarro. 
| Dr. Cyril Fox. 13, Prof. R. ALS, Macalister 
Dr. HS, Harrison. |. L, G. ©. Clark. 14. Dr. J. Brondsted. 
Prof. H. Obermaier. LJ. Parker. 15, Dr. Antoniowiex. 
Dr. TJ. Ame. 17. HL J. Braunholtz, 











BLN. Bay 
W. H. Bennett, 
W. PD. Stebbing. 
Me, Ral 
| CA. Ralogh Radford. 
ry. : 
22. PB. W.W, Walker. 5 Mujor F.C. ‘Tyla 





5. T. D. Pryce. 
3..W. Layard. 
irs. Dingwall 
‘Mint M.L, Tildealoy. 


28. Plre Dr. 1. Kooppel. 
Ca laosou-Plopsor. 





5. 
35. Dr. Volpe. 





30, Mime, de Miranda. 
SL. Dr. H. do Miranda, 
32. Dr. V. Madson. 

3h. Mrs. Dewey. 

34 Dr HD. Dewey. 





36. Rev. H. Tyrrell Greon. 435. FH. Worsfold. 
87. Mmo, Millat. 3h, Dr. C. Taubor. 
38. Prof. A. Low. 38. Dr. F. Wiedenroich. 


39. H. E. Kilbride-Fones. 
40, HL S¢, Goon Gray. 
42, Mis. M. M. Banks, 
43, Mra HC, Beck. 





49. Prof. Chovkot Aziz. 
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‘The position of Britain adjacent to the Continent renders her liable to invasion from any point 
‘on some five hundred miles of the European coast; her indented outline offers convenient harbourage 
for invaders, her deep estuaries and slow-moving rivers invite penetration. 

‘There are three main routes for invaders; to the western side of the island from the Atlantic 
coasts of Franco and Spain; across the English Channel or the Straits; across the North Sea. 

‘The objects most in demand, and of greatest significance for cultural development of an island 
in a state of barbarism, are the products of higher civilizations. Higher civilizations in prehistoric 
times are Mediterranean civilizations, hence the first two routes are then important trade routes. 

In the earliest times under review the land was higher than at present, The Straits of Dover 
were either not open, or were but a narrow gorge, through which great tides swept past chalk cliffs, 
equal and opposite, ‘The Western European trade route was then the outer sea route by the 
Hebrides to Scandinavia; by contrast, entry into eastern Britain offered little difficulty to landsmen 
such as the Beaker Folk, When subsidence and sea erosion had moulded Britain into the now 
familiar outline, oversea invasion tended to concentrate on the continental angle Kent and the 
‘Thames estuary 

‘The structure of Britain has exerted a powerful influence on her prehistory. South of the 
Forth-Clyde isthmus the island consists of two parts, the Highland Zone to the west, and the 
Lowland Zone to the east. In the Highland Zone, high plateaux and mountains are characteris 
in the Lowland Zone, such hills as occur are usually of slight elevation. 

‘The area of Britain adjacent to the Continent being Lowland, it is easily overrun by invaders 
and in it new cultures of continental origin tend to be imposed. In the Highland, on the other 
hand, these tend to be absorbed. Hence a given culture brought across from the Continent tends 
to manifest itself ater and less distinctively in the Highland than the Lowland. Again, the 
Lowland provides the largest area of fertile and habitable ground, and hence it nourishes wealthier 
populations than the Highland. 

‘There is greater wnity of culture in the Lowland Zone: greater continuity of culture in the 
Highland Zone. Thero is some tendency in the Highland Zone south of the Forth-Clyde isthmus 
to cultural unity; the Highland north of the Forth-Clyde isthmus, on the other hand, tends by 
reason of its remoteness to develop unique cultures. 

Britain is subjected to influences from a quarter other than those mentioned—from Ireland. 
‘The more permanent effects of this Irish contact are usually limited to the Highland Zone. ‘The 
existence of the Highland Zone tends to isolate the inhabitants of the British coast-lands facing the 
Trish Sea: the lands washed by the Trish Sea thus tend to cultural unity. 

‘The distribution of population in Britain in prehistoric times is controlled by physiographical 
conditions, In the Lowland Zone porosity of sub-soil, resulting in open country of forest with not 
too dense undergrowth, is the chief factor. Low hills and plateaux of easy contour, possessing such 
sub-soil, form the framework of lowland Britain and thus provide the main field for Man's activities; 
but low-lying sandy heaths and gravel terraces by rivers are equally suitable. ‘The areas shunned 
by Early Man are the claylands, of which large areas exist in Britain; these tend to be waterlogged 
and to earry dense forest. 

In the Highland Zone also soils exert a powerful influence on distribution, but this influence 
is masked by another factor peculiar to the Zone—elevation, Above a certain level, whatever the 
soil may be, Man cannot comfortably live in our wet and cold winters. 

Hence we may say that soil character is the controlling factor in Lowland distribution, 
elevation in Highland distribution; also that Man tends to fit himself into the mountain pattern of 
the Highland Zone, on to the hill pattern of the Lowland Zone. 

‘The preference shown by Early Man for upland, whether in the Highland Zone or in the 
Lowland Zone, is more apparent than real. His wealth beng then mainly in flocks and herds, he 
needed porous soil and open or thitily forested country; and there was, comparatively speaking, very 
little of it in Britain. Moreover, large areas of such country were not available, since the range 
within which he could live in reasonable comfort was limited to about 1,000 feet—from sea-level 
upwards, Now the most extensive of the areas of suitable country for Man to exploit as herdsman 
in Britain happen to be hills or plateaux from between 200 and 1,000 feet in height. On these he 
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is nccordingly in greater evidence than in the equally suitable intrinsically, but restricted low-lying, 
areas, in the Highland and the Lowland Zones alike; there is no difference between the two Zones. 
in this respect. But whereas this serviceable upland country dominates the pattern of the Lowland 


ological effect of this difference 





Zone, it is recessive in the pattern of the Highland Zone. ‘The pay 
in environment ean hardly be other than profound. 

‘The most complete manifestation of any primitive culture entering eastern or southern 
Britain from the continent will come to be in the Lowland Zone. ‘The centre and focus in the 
Lowland Zone of such a culture will be the Salisbury Plain Region because it has the largest area 
of habitable country, is close to the South-coast seaports conveniently reached by sea-borne 
Atlantic and Armorican trade, and is the meeting point of the traffic routes of the Lowland Zon: 

‘As civilization developed, and overseas trade tended to move eastward to the Thames-mouth, 
an economic change began to make itself felt, a change in the type of country and of soil desired 
by inhabitants and invaders, 

Porous soils are more easily worked, but claylands are more fertile. Hence the progress from. 
subjection to, to control of, environment, which is that from barbarism to civilization, is expressed 
physiographically by the utilization of the ‘damp oakwood ' forests and their gradual replacement 
by arable fields. ‘Though this change made but little progress, save in Roman and late Anglo- 
Saxon times, it is not improbable that the preponderance of heavy soils in south-eastern Britain as 
contrasted with that of porons soils in south-western Britain (Salisbury Plain Region) influenced 
the transfer of the chief cultural area to the neighbourhood of the Thames estuary in the late La Téne 
period. ‘The absence hereabouts of any spot combining geographical and economic suitability (a 
aufficient open hinterland) resulted in varied choice of a centre (St. Albans : Colchester); but these 
both lay at no great distance from the Thames estuary, the disadvantages of which for concentrated. 
settlement were overcome when the Roman civilization was established ; they, of course, recurred 
when it. decayed. 

While the Western Sea-route was in full use in megalithic times, Britain was in the van of 
‘western European progress. But in the Middle Bronze Age the land routes (amber routes) which 
had been developing across Europe sapped the European importance of the Atlantic trade. Britain 
from thence onward tended more and more to occupy a position historically familiar; a country 
on the edge of the known world, the last to receive and absorb cultures moving transcontinentally 
from east to west. But the “Atlantic” trade and culture routes never fell into complete desuetude, 
though probably mainly limited in their influence to south-western England and Wales, and 
Southern Ireland. 











Celtic Art in Britain. Summary of a Discourse by B. T. Leeds, F.8.A., Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Ozford : 3 August, 1932. 

"The earliest historical evidence for the presence of Celts in these islands is generally regarded 244 
to be the account of the voyage of Pytheas (c. 330 2.0.) How much further back their history 
in Britain goes is a matter of lively controversy, but there are strong archieological grounds for 
suspecting their arrival as far back at least as the later Bronze Age. Art in Britain down to the closo 
of that period is of a primitive kind, and not until after the continental Colts had about the middle 
of the first millennium 1,0, evolved from borrowed classical motives the decorative system known to 
Archeology as the La Téne style, can we fairly speak of Celtio art as applied to these islands. Tt is not 
easy to say exactly what place and date saw implanted in British soil the first seeds of this sty! 
which gave birth to an artistic epoch that, in spite of Roman domination over nearly four centuries, 
lasted down to the eleventh century of our era. ‘The weight of evidence points to the south coast, and 
probably in the late fifth or fourth century w.c. ‘The style does not, ho take firm root until the 
third century, by which time it was beginning to discard the naturalistic tendencies of the parent 
continental school in favour of purely geometrical arrangements of curving lines. ‘This movement 
finds its most brilliant expression in a western school, corresponding to districts first occupied by 
Tron Age immigrants, a school whose influences permeated the eastern Midlands chiefly by way of 
the Jurassic Ridge, and spread to Yorkshire and beyond, Its work is exemplified in simple form on 
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‘pottery-designs, such as those from Glastonbury, Somerset, and Hunsbury, Northants, and in more 
masterly fashion on engraved mirrors, like those ftom Birdlip and Desborough, and is characterized 
by flamboyant scrolls, alike amazing in the ingenuity of their conception and the boldness and balance 
of their treatment, often enhanced by * basketry ’ shading asa background. Ona period of excellence 
there ensues one of decadent and unintelligent work, well illustrated by material both from the west 
and from the more easterly counties, to which by the first century x.c. the style had been diffused. 
‘This latter region, scarcely affected by invasion since the later Bronze Age, now experienced an influx 
of Belgio tribes, whose chief contribution to Celtic art in Britain seems to have been the introduction 
of champlevé enamelling or at least its development to the high pitch of excellence which it attained 
in Britain. Admirable examples of this work from the eastern counties retain memories in their 
designs of some of those naturalistic motives which were already mere memories in the west. There 
‘special school of enamelling grew up, practising a craft probably borrowed from more easterly tribes, 
but using their own patterns and devising new forms on which to employ them. In the gradual 
geometricization of ornament the British craftsman at this period is seen attempting to obtain novel 
‘fects by the bizarre process of what may be termed breaking the back of the curve. It is to be 
observed in a group of brooches with the same distribution as other objects of the western school 
and subsequently appears more widely diffused on the later mirrors and enamels, Its life, however, 
in Southern Britain was short; the coming of Rome loomed too near ahead; its real importance lies 
in the formative influence which it can clearly be scen to have exercised in the subsequent development 
of Celtic ornament. 

‘Already before the Roman conquest southern Britain was falling under the influences of the 
‘mass-production of the continental factories. Imports of bronzes, pottery and the like were flowing 
into the country. ‘The result was a marked deterioration in the output of native artistic work, a loss 
of the bold phantasy which stamps its earlier efforts, and the increase of a dry formalism, best seen in 
the reduction of enamelled surfaces to small geometrical designs in squares and triangles aiming at 
jewelled effects, as on objects from hoards at Seven Sisters, Neath, and from Saham Tony, Norfolk. 
‘The style can be closely dated by its association with other imports, brought over unquestionably 
by the Roman legions on their first arrival, 

Only in distriets on the periphery of the Roman occupation, Wales, northern England and 
Scotland, was Celtic art able to survive. From these areas come some of the most striking examples 
of the brokeri-backed scroll in a moulded technique (Trawsfynnyd tankard and Lochar Moss tore). 
Prominent bosses, which are a feature of their design, constitute the hall-mark of a large series of 
‘products from lowland Scotland (eg., Middlebje hoard) in the first and second centuries. Local schools, 
‘and especially one in northern England, borrowing new ideas and forms from classical sources, still 
displayed the Celtic genius for adaptation clearly illustrated by such masterpieces as the Acsica 
brooch. But from about 250 1.c., a Dark Age of Celtie art sets in, The spirit, however, still shines, 
though dimly, in the decoration of certain Romano-British pottery, like the so-called Castor 
ware, and in analogous scrolled designs in relief on bronzes. These link up in the north with 
fa style which becomes prevalent in southern Seotland and in Ireland from the close of the fourth 
century, one which has Intely been dubbed by Mr. Kendrick the “Ultimate La Téne,’ a title fitly 
characterizing its tenuous, ribbon-like scrolls, too arid in conception to have laid the foundations 
from which the edifice of Celtic art in the Christian period eventually sprang. 

For these we have to look to a fresh outburst of Celtic artistic energy in south-east England, 
‘This manifests itself in the enamelled escutcheons of bowls, like that recently found at Winchester, 
of which largo group is known, practically confined to an area east of the Fosse Way. ‘Though 
rightly regarded by Mr. Kendrick as initiated by examples decorated with classical motives, the 
tendencies which the group displays are hardly those of a" Romanizing school,” as he suggests, but 
rather of a de-Romanizing movement, in which the native, shaking himself free from the trammels 
of an imposed foreign art, followed the same road as his ancestors in the centuries before the Christian 
‘era in adapting borrowed motives to his own msthetic needs. ‘The outcome was the production of the 
amazing trumpet-serolls, arranged in the threefold manner beloved of the Celt, and executed in Celtic 
enamel with all the inherent feeling of the Celt for the sweep of curving line. ‘These products of a 
renaissance in southern England of the Ceftio spirit, amply supported by literary testimony, fall 
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within the sixth and seventh centuries. ‘Taken in conjunction with certain zoomorphic designs imbued 
with the same spirit as well as with the colour-schemes employed, they alone can provide the key to 
the problem raised by the sudden appearance in Ireland at the close of the seventh century, unheralded 
by anything in the previous art-history of the island, of the earliest representatives (e.g., Book of 
Durrow) of that period of Celtic art which gave to the world those wonderful masterpieces, which 
have recently beon brought together as never before in the admirable catalogue issued from the National 
‘Museum in Dublin. 


The Crafts in Ancient Britain. Summary of @ Discourse by T. D. Kendrick, British Museum : 
5 August, 1932. 

At no period in Britain's past do the crafts present such a remarkable field for research as 245 
in the early Dark Ages. Indeed, it is possible that the archiologist may soon be able to grope 
his way towards the long-expected discovery of what may be rather loosely called the Arthurian 
archwology of this country. Vortigern, Aurelius Ambrosianus, and King Arthur mean much to the 
historian, but archwologically they and their subjects arealmost unknown. A study of the Migration 
Period jewellery from the rich and half-continental province of Kent shows that whereas one class of 
jewelis plainly of Jutish manufacture, a richer and more magnificent sort is very likely the product of 
native post-Roman workshops. In the same way the distribution and the style of certain enamelled 
ornaments suggest that they are of British origi 

‘The difficulty of reconstructing the lost archwology of the Britons out of the material found in 
the graves of their conquerors makes the task excessively hard, Moreover the natural tendency to 
suppose that the brilliant Kentish jewellery is a visible expression of the Jutish triumph that culminated 
under King Ethelbert has made any other interpretation of the facts seem at first unlikely. But on 
examining in detail the chronological position of such a gorgeous and resplendent jewel as the famous 
“Kingston brooch’ (Liverpool Museum), it becomes plain that the weight of the evidence is 
emphatically in favour of a date that is comparatively early, and as this brooch belongs to the native 
class of jewel, we are more likely to be right in supposing it to be British work of the late fifth or 
very carly sixth century than Jutish work of the days of Ethelbert. 

Naturally the position is complicated by the existence of a recognizable British-Toutonic style. 
But as this is in a large measure jewellery imitating the fine British work, we get useful chronological 
information concerning this last if we can determine the date when the imitative work first appears. 
‘The rich burial from Taplow is extremely important in this connection, and now seems to be early 
sixth century rather than early seventh. 

‘These studies certainly increase our respect for the Britons in the days of Vortigern and Ambrosius ; 
ut the jewels that can still be described as ‘native’ in the days of King Arthur are of inferior 
workmanship, and suggest a loss of touch with the continental world. 

It is very unlikely that we shall ever find or excavate ‘ many-towered Camelot," but there is a 
definite probability’ of some progress in the task of sorting out minor Arthurian antiquities from the 
* Anglo-Saxon ’ cases of our museums, A great deal is to be expected from such studies as that of 
‘Mr. Leeds (Maw, 1932, 244). 
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SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


SECTION |, HUMAN PALAONTOLOGY. Prosi ticato anthiopologioal proteme complicate by 
dent : Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, PRS. the association of evolutionary processes with 
Tt a opener | | fate coe seep ree rere 








the Section joined with Section II for discussions 
‘of common interest, and assisted at a demonstration 
‘ab the Royal Colloge of Surgeons by Sir Arthur Keith 
and Miss M. L, Tildesley, and at University College 
by Prof. G. Eliot Smith. 
Early Types of Man. 

Prof. B, Ovtteking. Morphology and Human 
Antiquity in America. Being the continent most 
Fecently populated, America offers unusually in- 


Dr. Hans Weinert, The Palontological Proof of 
‘our Descent. Among the Summo-primates, the 
Chimpanzee is nearest to Man, and the ‘missing 
link" must be an extinct common ancestor. Among 
anthropoids Pitheeanthropua is the most closely 
related.to the Chimpanzee, and the most primitive 
fossil man hitherto discovered. Sinanchropua is 
nearly similar; so is the lower jaw of Eoanthropus. 
Prof. Adloff. The Significance of the Dentition in 
interpreting fossil remains of genera related to Man 
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lies in its peculiarly specific character, its hardness 
which frequently preserves this evidence, and its 
Blight evolutionary modification. As. pleistoceno 
Man already ‘a modern dentition, fossil 
forms with human dentition must be Hominide, 
and the anthropoids must have branched off from 
‘human stem, the Chimpanzee last of all. 

Prof, A. J.P, van den Brock compared the Jaw 
of Heidelberg Man with a similar dental arch of a 
recent Javaneso woman, with teeth similarly worn. 
‘The relative proportions of the masticatory muscles 
in Heidelberg Man must have been the same 3s in 
recent Man, though their absolute strength must 
have been greater, Principal differences are the 
massivity of the Heidelberg jaw, the breadth of the 
ramus ascendens, and the absence of a chin; the 
Cyolution of which is duc to the facial muscles and 
connective tissue on the outer side of the regio 
mentalis, Prof, Elliot Smith thought that the 
argument overlooked the growth factor in the 
individual human body, Chin development might 
be associated with delay in the eruption of the 
teeth, and this pause with the period when the 
child’ was learning to use his already very large 
brain. 

‘Prof. F, Wiedenreich noted Typically Pithecoid 
Characters in the Temporal Bone of Sinanthropus 
pekinensia, especially in its tympanic and petrosal 
‘portion, which make Sinanthropus more primitive 
than Homo primigeniua. Prof. Elliot Smith agreed, 
but compared Sinanthropus with a child that has 
not growa up, “a sort of Pleistocene Peter Pan," 
gd urged similar critiim ofthe Piltdown temporal 

‘Prof. G. Elliot Smith commented on some New 
Discoveries in Human Paleontology : (1) Dubois 
hhas found three more femora from ‘Trinil confirming 
the peculiarities of the femur found there in 1892 
‘and the use of specific name ereetus ; (2) Oppenoorth’s 
discovery of five fossilized skulls of a new type of 
mankind in the upper Pleistocene beds of the Solo 
valley in Java complicates the Trinil problem by 
tho possibility that the Trinil femora may belong to 
Homo Soloensis; (8) resemblances with Sinan- 
thropus suggest that the Piltdown cranium is as 
pithecoid az the jaw found with it, and belongs to 
the sume individual; (4) the Lloyd's skull (which 
was exhibited) was found in fuviatile deposit 
forming part of the Taplow (Mliddle) Terrace of the 
"Thames, and Miss Garrod regards it as of Mousterian 
‘ago, if not older. Probably it belongs to. Homo 
sapiens, and if so is vastly more ancient than any 
other known representative of this species. 

Africa, 

Dr. L. S. B. Leakey doseribed Fossil Remains of 
large Anthropoid Apes from Lower Miocene Deposite 
of Rusinga Island. Kavirondo Bay, Lake Vietoria, 
Uganda. Ono species is of the same size as the 
Chimpanzee; it differs from the lower miocene 
Proconeul africanus, found by Dr. A. T. Hopwood, 

‘the Koru, Uganda, and is of the genus Dryo- 
pitheows: Sir A. Keith has named it D. leakeyi. 
Another is larger and resembles D. rhewanues. 

‘Dr. Franz Wiedenreich noted the Occurrence of 
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Oldoway types among the C-group population of 
Aniba, during the Egyptian Middle-Empire and 
among the existing Nilotio people of Africa. Two 
ela fom. Aniba, hyperieptoprowopio with small 
brain capacity resemble Watussi or Wahitns types 
fd the fossil skal from Oldoway. 

‘Prof. M, Boule and H. Vallois described the 
Fossil Men of Apalow-bou-Rhummel in Algeria, 
characteristic of the Capsian culture; of brutal 
fspeet and various cephalic index; unrelated to 
Neanderthal, or Cromagnon, Mediterranean, or 
negro types, but agreeing with types already known 
from Neolithic deposits in Algeria. Incisor teeth 
were knocked out in early life. 

Palestine. 

Arthur Keith discussed the Late Paleolithic 
Inhabitanta of Paleatine associated with the Natufian 
faulture in the eaves at Shukbah and Carmel 
explored by Miss Garrod, ‘They have affinities 
with the neolithic people of Malta, with the negroid. 
Clement represented amongst south Europeans in 
the Aurignacian period, and more distantly. with 
the predynastie inhabitants of Egypt and late- 
paleolithie people of N. Africa, ‘They belong to the 
Mediterranean stock (cophulic index 72-78) with 
feap-shaped oceiput, larger heads than pre-dynastic 
Egyptians, short, wide faces, with sub-nasal prog- 
nathism, low, wide nasal arch, and prominent 
chins imarked by the fullness of the teeth-bearing 
parts of the jaw. ‘They had low stature, stron 
thigh and leg bones, and other peculiariti 

limb bones, They extracted their women’s upper 
central incisors, practised cannibalism, and for 
somo reason bumed dried buman bones, like the 
carly people of Ur, and the earliest folk ut Zimbabwe. 
This paper was discussed by Miss Garrod, and 
Drs. Elliot Smith, Wiedenreich, Weinert, Chevket 
‘Aziz, and Valois. 

“Theodore MeCown and Sir A. Keith described the 
Skeleton of @ Child from a Mousterian deposit on 
‘Me. Carmel (Mugharot es Sukhul) which they name 
Paieanthropua patestinus, together with the Nean- 
erthaloid fragments from Zuttiyeh Cayo in Galilee, 

id tooth fro the Shukbah Cave in Judea. ‘The 
skeleton, buried squatting, with body flexed for- 
Wards, differs from a Neanderthal child and from 
Sinanihropua but has resemblances with « Nean- 
thropie child. 

‘Theodore McCown further described the Discovery 
of a Mousterian cemetery on Mt. Carmel in. whi 
Desi ‘the infant ‘eight, moro, individuale have 
been found this year. They, too, appear (so far 
‘as can be seen nt present) to comnbine Neanderthaloid 
Physical features with some clearly Neanthropic 
ones. Their flint industry is of well developed 
Lovallois type with tortoise-cores, blades and burins, 
including Aangle-gravers with facetted butt. Miss 
Garrod corapared the lowest layer at Mughatet- 
el-Wad, the industry at Shukba and M-el-Tabon, 
‘that of Harar Merd in 8. Kurdistan, und the Leval- 
lois of Kharga Oasis. ‘Tho Abbé Breuil compared 
filso the Lovallois of Egypt and the West; and 
noted the association of transitional industry with 
‘8 transitional variety of Man. 
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Mediterranean. 

Prof. N. Puccioni gave a detailed account of the 
work of the Italian Inatitute of Human Palecontology 
founded five years ago in Florence, and Prof. 8. 
‘Sergi compared the Saccopastore and Gibraltar Skills. 

Prof. R. Battaglin’s Human Skulls from Castelliert 
‘in Latria indicate a brachycephalie Dinaric element 
in the Bronze Age, but no Slav or proto-Slav 
element in pre-Roman Carso or Istria, 

Prof, G. Genna detected Cro-Magnon Elements in 
Latium in a neolithic cemetery at Monte 8. Giovanni 
Campano in the Liris valley’; one skull of this type 
‘had been trepanned (the first Itatinn instance) with » 
stone implement, 

Prof. John Cameron reported on Human Bones 
excavated in Minorea on sites described below 
(Max, 1932, 250) by Dr. Guest. ‘The eranin from an 
oasuaty were of ‘river bed” types ome was tre- 
panned; some of the humeri showed unusual range 
Of movement at their shoulder-joints, and great 
tauseular power, illustrating the ancient. fame of the 
Baleares as alingers islands’ From Biniainp come 
48 broad-headed type with another * stinger.’ 

pies SS. La. 


SECTION II. PALAOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC. 

Freeland: R.A. Smith, F.8.A., Brith 047 
Tho Palwolithic and Mesolithic Section 

included communications from Asia and Africa 

hut roference should also 

for Tasmanian and Pacific 


‘a8 well as from Europe 
be made to Section V 
‘The Section spent a whole day ‘under 
ee in the well-known gravel pits of 
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Egypt and North Africa. 

‘Miss G. Caton Thompson. The Prehistory of the 
Kharga Oasis (summarized already in Mas, 1932, 
158), includes Acheulean, Achenleo-Levallois, pro- 
Scbilian (a new facies of Le Moustier), Aterian, and 
Capaian to Capso-Tardenois, all in situ in gravels, 
silts, and Pleistocene spring deposits, Tufa deposits 
date from Acheulian to pre-Sebilian, and_ moist 
climate to Aterinn. Neolithic hearths and huge 
flint mines on the plateau were deserted. after the 
Pleistocene fossil springs in the depression failed, 
A remarkable exhibition of specimens from Khar 
‘was arranged at Bedford Congress. ; 

‘Dr. K. 8, Sandford. Recent Work on palerlithic 
Man in the Nite Valley showed that the climate, the 
Dehaviour of the Nile, and the peoples on its banks 
underwent important changes in Inte and post 
Mousterian times. lace 

. Vaufroy: deseribed Acheu-Mousterian foldings 
of alluvial beds at Gafea ; and M. Reygase, the 
Campignian Forma in North African Paleolithic, 
‘and Tardenoisian in North Africa. 

‘Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey sent a preliminary note on the 
Cultureaequence at Oldoway. Over the lower beds 
LIV in the Oldoway gorge lic unconformably Va-b 
and the, *steppe-lime."  Implementa from TTY, 

from preChellean pebble-tools to adv 
Kotioulean ovater: in V area few tools resembling 
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Upper-Aurigmacian of Kenya, Tn humus on the 
‘ stoppe-lime' re small lunates and scrapers tke 
the Wilton of Kenya and South Africa. - Possl-beds 
in the Kendu-Homa area, south of Kavirondo Gulf, 
hhave pre-Chellean tools associated with Oldoway 
Deinotherium, and subsequently Chellean with 
Oldoway fauna. Both beds yield human remai 

MC, Burkitt and E. J. Wayland. The Mayosian 
Industry of Uganda is” of tho latest palwolithic 
phase. “Though middle-period elements persist, the 
tendency: is towards a mesolithic earlice than the 
Wilton phuse in Kenya, 
China. 

‘Prof.'Abbé H. Brouil attributed Fire and Inatru= 
‘mente of Stone and Bone from Chor 
Sinanthropus, 


Siberia and Eastern Europe. 

Prof. Minns, in the absence of Prot 
Potri, summarized recent work on the Old Stone Age 
in European Russia and Paleolithic Siberia. Crimea. 
and Caucasus have a few Mousterian sites; a Crimean 
cave Kiik-Koba resembles Krapina and late- 
Monsterian; Kosténki on the Don is related to 
Willendorf ‘and Prdmost; White-Russian sites to 
Inte Solutrean, In Siberia, harpoons with a curious 
hafting-notch come from Verkholénskayn-Gord. 
At Mal'ta on the Belaya R., 90 miles N. of Irkutsk 
‘and 100 miles from L. Baikal, Gerasimov found, 
beneath dolmen-like slabs, ivory figures of women. 
and birds, and a buried child with bones broken 
and ruddled : all closer to European Aurignacian ot 
Russian material than to Siberian. 

Dr. J. Boo's Paleolithic Finds from Finmark 
challenge Nurnmedal’s opinion that sites in Finmark 
‘were only occupied on one occasion, and correlate 
them with Magdalenian, ‘The coast. route being 
difficult, northvard movement was probably across 
E, European tundra, 


Western and Central Europe. 
8. Hazzledine Warren. The paleolithic industry of 
Clacton-on-Sea is now recognized in many parts of 
E. Europe. The lowest 100 ft. gravel at. Swans- 
combe is earlier than the type station: the High 
Lodge brick earth later : so-called Clactonian Tat 
Swanscombe perhaps earlier than all these 

Dr. H. Dewey described Early paleolithic imple- 
ments from the 100 J: terrace of the Thames. 

- L, Armstrong deseribed an Open-air station of 
Upper ‘Aurignacian date near Hillerton in Lincoln 
shire, earlier than Sheffield’s Hill, and related to 
the middle zone of Mother Grundy’s Parlour in 
Cresswell Craze. 

Major E. I. Collins distributed the Paloolithie 
implements’ of Nidderdate, between Early Chelles 
nd Aurignac. Mindel and Riss glaciations seem 
continuous here, and Wiirm moraines contain 
relics of all preceding periods, 

Dr. H. H. Kidder discussed the Dimensional 
characters of Upper Paleolithic flint industrica in 
Corrége and Dordogne. 

Prof, W. Schmidigen described New Sites of 
Palaeolithic Implement in Loess near Mainz, on. 
the Rhine; the related Wiesbach terraces are late 
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Mousterian; Aurignacian hearths ooour at Linsen- 
ure. 

At ,lgmonsteation in the a 
A. Smith exhibited St, Acheul implements from 
‘the gravels at Fordwich, Kent. ee 

Prof. G. Schwantes. New paleolithic finde from 
Holatein (open-air sites at’ Wellingsbuttel and 
Walfsdorf, N. of Hamburg) resemble the Magda. 
Jenjan of Chalewx in Belgium. The borer with 
curved point is now. 

Dr. N. Niklasson. The Settlement of Sweden in 
Tate glaciat times closely followed retreating ice, 
using pebble-tools and simple scrapers. 

Spain and Portugal. 

Prof. Pericoty Gurcia described Spanish soltrean 
oints of levantine type and Painted plagues Jrom the 
Parpallé cave, Gandia, Valencia. 

Lieut, A. do Pago. Stone Implements from coast 
sites in NAW. Iberia include quartzite “hand-axes 

tinct from the Chellean and Atheulean of Carreco, 
Which themselves differ from local Asturian forms, 

Prof. A. Mendes Corréa discussed Portuguese 
Mesolithic Questions in the light of excavations at 
‘Mages Cabeco da Amorcira rmembles Inte palieo- 
lithie; C. da Arruda is Tardenois, Asturian culgure 
is earlier in N. Portugal, but after Maz d'Asil in 
Cantabria: it is distinct from tho Capso-Tardenois 
of the Tagus valley. 

Rey. E. Jalhay asked Ze Asturian industry purely 

but roganded it a post palipolithio and 
pre-neolithio development, originating in the south 
‘ind spreading’ slowly up. the Atlantic courts in 
Brittany it may overlap sneolithio. 
Mesolithic Problems. 

Grahame Clark. The Mesolithic Age in Britain 
covers all between final Pleistocene and introduction, 
of ngriculture and domesticated animals ca. 2500~ 
2000 2.c. Azilian culture is confined to N. und 
N.W. Britain; Tardenoisian to Pennines, Northum- 
berlund, Ine of Wight, and N. Cornwall. Maglmosa 
types are more frequently reported. 

‘AD. Lacailo detribed the Mesolithic induatica 
of Scotland. 

Dr. K. Keller-Tarnuzzor. The absolite date of 
Medolithic and fnal-Magdalenian is determined 
from Swiss sites—Hermitage (Baslo), Moosbuht 
(Beme), Schotz (Lucerne}—whero Magdalenian 
Pasies into neolithie without mosolithie phase. 

Mis D. A. E, Garrod deseribed a New Mesolithic 
Industry, the Natwian of Palestine, first found in 
1928 in Wady-en-Natuf near" Shukba, and 
characterized by: small Iunates with blunted backs, 
small parallel-sided blades with blunted backs and 
ends obliquely retouched, larger blunt-baeked 
Kies corescrapers and bone points, Busi are 
cotnmon but not very typical." Mugharet el-Wad, 
4 we near Hain Vilde a siilar industry, hero 

visible into an upper Natufian corresponding to 
Shulba B, and a lower Natafian- a 
Miscellaneous, 
rat Abbe HL Broil summasized actual know 

lge of olution of Wall-painting in the 
Reindeer Ager. Altaraiva, Marsoulas and. Font-le- 
Goume had suggested tho sequences, (1) tracing in 
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colours, (2) shading in black flat tints, (3) poly- 
chrome painting and red symbols. But the evidence 
from Niaux, the Cantabrian Pyrenees, Sergeac and 
La Ferrassie complicated this. Aurignacian is now 
divided into seven stages and is prolonged in E. 
Spain; the possibilities of Solutré are recognized, 
and there are seven stages of Magdalenian art. As 
Maz d’Azil times approach there is reversion to 
tracings in red, but letter-like symbols had no 
farther development. 

Dr. A. Choynier, * Racletes* and tho * Retouche 
abrupte' aro upper palwolithie peculiarities, frequent, 
in Aurigoncian and Capsian, known also in Solatrent, 
and common in Magdalenian. . 

Prof, Erdtmann's Dating of North Sea * moor-log 
by polten-analysia recognized both the significance 
and the risks of this mothod. 

R. M, FLEMING. 








SECTION IN, AGES OF POLISHED STONE, 
BRONZE, AND RGN INHETANCIENT. WORLD: 
‘Ths soolloa wae aiviied oto. shite sibasteinon 
"S Wester and orem Hisoros 1 as 
AB Accone Eat, including ihe peat; 
©: Contra! Europe and Mosterrenonte 
IML: Wenteen asd Northern Borope:, Bride: 
Prof ed Flowers 
‘This subsection interested itself especially in tho 
culture-movements of the dawn of the age of metal 
when agrcultase and. ‘ade speead. $0 fe Break 
Tao Ettonun 5 number of amo, ese ea 
Zarfow sat or the Series of Dower, which ithe 
‘isdtliensten v.s. ep have Woche 8 Vee 
ecrovieeusdl of ever abel eat oon 
thalamic along Atlas shores boron tha Mod 
tarratean, Spats end Restany on ie one hapa ead 
the West Baltic on the other, connections being 
tong the Tesh Sen the Habe and Oskneye 


Megalithic Monuments and Similar Structures. 
Z. 10 Rouizic’s absence for reasons of health was 
doeply regretted. His paper, ‘The Chronology of 
Prehistoric Burials in Morbihan, will bo printed 
shortly, probably in the Journal of tho Royal 
Anthropological Instituto, as it summarizes the work 
of many years on the derivation of megalithic 
culture from the Mediterranean; the corbelled 
tomb is a primary type, and there is continuity 
down to Roman and later times. ee 

C.D. Forde's Morphology of Breton Megalithic 
Monuments makes the dolmen @ galérie the basic 
type, suggests detailed resemblances to Therian 
tombs, and develops local tomb types in Brittany 
by reforence to the multipl-chasnbered “passage 
tomb, the angled gallery, and the monuments with 
large closed chamber. "The allée couverte shows 
counections with north-eastern France. Some 
tombs of late Bronze Age show marked break in 
grave goods as well as tomb form. 

Miss V. C. C. Collum described her Exeavation of 
an Iron Age burial in a Megalithic gallery at Tressé, 
1 ot Vain Brittany. Aociated finds included 
‘8 single-edged iron axe, from which it was argued 
that Broton megaliths ‘are Inter than is generally 
admitted. In discussion the alternative inter- 
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rotation was put forward that the burial was made 
‘ita late period in a monument of earlier date. 

HL J. E. Peake gave an account, of The British 
Aescciation’s Catalogue of Megalithic Monuments 
how in course of preparation for Britain and 
urged the need for parallel schemes in other 
countries. 

MM. Gaifikin deseribed the Catalogue of Megalithe 
in Northern Ireland in course of preparation and 
iigstratedw numberof these monuments, 

im. F. Ayscough's Carvings on Megalithic Monu- 
monte in Guernany demonstrate the valu of flood- 
lighting and other devices of night-photography 





for tho discernment of new details on the statue-. 


menhie fa Gran’mere, at 8. Martin, Guernsey, and 
in the Déhus Dolmen, Guernsey. 

W. Hansen. Distribution and meaning of Cup 
Markings in Europe. ‘These aro not to. be inter- 
preted as imitations of fire-borings in wood. In 
the later Bronze Age and afterwards they ocour as 
parts of rock-earvings. The placing of offerings in 
these hollows in recent centuries in Finland and 
Middle Sweden suggests a better interpretation. 
Discussion revealed much divergence of opinion. 

', G. Leask described the Ornamented Stones of 
the Trish Bronze Age, with examples from Dowth, of 
incised circles, pecked circles sometimes with rays, 
‘concentric circles, vertical incised lines with cups at 
intervals, vertical incised lines with horizontal 
interrupted lines, chevrons, and circles with petal 
form decoration around. r 

W. J. Homp described the chambered cairn 
Bryn Celti Dau, bringing out Mediterranean affinities, 
‘and ing a date about 1600 3.c, 

W. Lindsay Scott emphasized Mediterranean 
Features in Chamber Te ‘Anglesey, and re- 
‘semblances with monuments of the Iberian penin- 
fla, tho Baleatio Isles, Provence and Sardinia. The 
first type has entrance gallery broadening towards 
the outer end, and cross-walls separating aligned 
chambers. ‘Tho second is that of « single rock-out 
tomb. (so far) from Anglesey. The third has 
corbelled roof. 

R. A. §. Macalister illustrated the monuments 
formerly at Anaghelochmuilinn and at, Clones, 

ling to a discussion of Horned Cairns in 
Treland, a type of monument remarkably resembling 
the Tornbe-di-Giganto of Sardinia. 

'H. St. G. Gray summarized Excavations at Avebury : 
the finding of Peterborough ware in the deeper part 
of the ditch.filling suggested a relation to the 
second occupation of Windmill Hill, aia 

Mrs. M. E. Cunnington, on Timber Circles in 
relation to Megalithic Monuments, gavo arguments 
for dating British stone and wood circles not earlier 
than early Bronzo Age, and probably later than the 
‘Long Barrows with which Abingdon pottery may 
tbe ussociated, Peterborough ware and beakers 
are nearly, if not quite, contemporary. 

ne te rs te 8 
predominate in Holi farendermoten resexnble 
the British stono circles, and the Dutch Palioade- 
Barrsoe with “Mound “and Ditch the Atnntic- 
Furopean corbelled graves. Timber. circles have 
fen found ‘near ‘Koln by Rademacher ond near 
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ae aon At Hijken in Drenthe is a 
arrow with palisade, ring-shaped wall, 

fand central pit-gravo, ‘vey the Sve. disesha 
Grave mound’ found on th Continent. A neigh 
bouring barrow shows inner trench, outer palisad 
fand.a former wall between. Migrant from Folland 
to. England, ‘on making contact with the late 
megalithic culture, fused their ideas, which led om 
to the building of Stonehenge. 

W. J. Varley described the wood-circle at Bleasdale 
(Lancs) as a blend of the Dutch typo. of 
‘wood-eirele with ideas (such as entrance passage 
suguvating conncetions with weat-British mega 
culture, “Special attention was drawn to the site of 
Bleasdale at tho western end of one of the branches 
of the ‘Aire gap. 




















Earthworks and Settlements. 
arg CURE, Melithio Barthorke in Susser, 
lescribed two widely separated groups of long: 
barrows, and the four Sumex camps with cme 
ways, of which Whitehawk Camp and the 
‘Trundle are the best known. At the Trundle, 
between the inner and the outer ring, are elongated 
pits in series : roof chambers are found, and pre- 
sumably also dwellings. ‘The pottery, rotind-based, 
‘and usually carinated, commonly has vertically 
sforated legs and simple stroke-ormament, incised 
lines, or impressed dots. Peterborough ware. is 
unknown in the county. Four clusters of flint 
ines have been found, 

‘A. Keillor discussed his Exeavations at the Cawse- 
waved Camp at Windmill Hill, Avebury, and its 
stratified finds; at the bottom of the ditch, plain 
round-based, simple-rimmed bowls with solid Ings, 
the earliest backed with flint grains, later ones with 
shell and chalk. Ware backed with oolite, found 
throughout, appears to have come from the Frome 
area. ‘The upper third of the ditch contains 
Peterborough ware as well as sherds of Mortlake 
type. Overlapping these, but mainly higher up, 
are red beaker-sherds of Abereromby's Type A 
Dog, deer, sheep, goat, pig and ox occur. Antler 
picks, rakes and combs, bone pins and avls, articles 
in carved chalk, saddle-querns and rubbing stones 
foveur, perforated hammers and polished axcs of 
various foreign materials; the only district with all 
the necessary rock types is North Wales and a 
special type from Graig Lwyd, Penmaenmawr, 
es been Mleatifed, 

©. A. R. Radford, Hill Villages in S.W- Britai 
tho older are smail and rough, tho Inter have 
pottery allied to Windmill Hill and the beakers. 
‘They continue to the end of the Bronze Age 

©. Burdo. The Pinnacle ancolithic site at St. Ouen, 
Jersey, is dependent upon a mass of stones on & 
raised ‘beach; the sea being then far out beyand 
its present margin: but in the upper part ooour 
implements of Grand Pressigny flint as well as a 
small flat copper axe. 

‘Abbé Philippe illustrated the Use of Flint in the 
Bronce Age at Fort Harrovard. ‘The okdst remains 
include Michelsberg and Chassey pottery, with 
flint and bone and antler. Later more and better 
Chassey pottery appears, In a third stage the 
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flint industry is very fine, Pressigny flint is used, 
fund the poitery ilhistrates Chassey and Halstatt 
types. 

Bronze Implements. 

E, Peake, on the British Aasociation’s 
‘of Bronze Implements, appealed for 
| co-operation in such a catalogue, and 
ilustrated its value. by results of mapping, which 
‘uggested connections like those inspired from. 
Keiller’s finds of North Welsh stones among imple- 
ments at Windsill Hill, 

E. Estyn Evans brought forward an argument 
concerning Ziiual peat pcots, Tho" lal bladed 
forms he considers, with Coffey, ure a continental 
type distinot from the eared forms. But. hybrids 
secur, and from some of these hybrids are developed. 
spearheads with hollow wings, known in Picardy, 
Brittany, Spain and Russia. 

W. Amrein described a Village found at Winkel- 
fom'4 m, deep in Lake Lucern®, and near ito 
hill settlement with 60 hearths and finds suggesting, 

Inte 




















continuous. habitation "from ‘Neolithic to 
Halstatt- 

c. 
lige 
diagonal lines’ and. encrusted bands; 
polished, with incisions, omphaloid base and 
Darrow ‘neck, found with the Wiltshire fbule 
(La Tine B), so the date is fourth-third century 1c, 
‘and the movement a peasant immigration; (e) hard, 
smooth, with pecked surface (ef. Holland and Rhine), 
fasocinted with fibulis not of Wiltshire type, fifth 
fourth century B.c.;.(d) hard, wel:-baked, with high 
belly, third-sceond century p.c. Yorkshire had now 
extensive relations with the south-west. 
erst, Prehistorie Excavations and Muscume, 
urged the making of models of places excavated, 16 
suppletnent. the deficiencies of photographs. 
tron Age. 

CES van: len (pst ealmcppeeh ot the Barty 
Tron Age in Holland, laying special. stress on the 
cceurrence of what in ‘England are called. Celtic 
Belds, which, however, do not occur in Sonth 
Holland, where are found rn-fields.- But something 
fanalogous to the * Celtic fields gceurs in Jutland, 
‘Tumuli armong tho fiekls were rather later. 

7. J. Arno  surntnariond Recent Archeological 
seco in “Sweden npn, pinnae, 

phate analyses, and air photography, ete, Some 
Awellings are claimed to be'as old as the Ancylus 
period. Sweden's prehistoric remains are. being 
Oftcially mapped, 

C.F.A. Schaffer, through R, Lantier, sent a paper 
2 Hala wat oun i Alaa wo worn 

3¥ women. ‘They show series of signs that appear 
to be based on embroidery work, Designs from the 
‘Near East, taken up in North Italy, have passed on, 
not without los, t0 regions north of the Alps, 
Domestic Animals. 

‘C. Bryner Jones, Origine of British Cattle, dis- 
cused the domesticated cow ws a. polymorphic 

es ret imigenius, anit of 








R, Radford classified Pottery of Haletatt 
“Britain, as (a) rough with finger impressions, 
(@) hard, 
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historic herdamén showed wide range of variation. 
Origins of domestic eattle must be sought in Asia. 
JW. Jackson, Prehimoric Domestic Animale, 
agreed that tho old names for supposed races of 
cattle should be discarded. Remains of the horse 
found in Britain in various long barrows and 
elsewhero with a neolithie associations did not sulice 
to decide whether the horse was then already 


domesticated, 
4H. J, FLEURE. 








SECTION HIB. THE ANCIENT EAST, INCLUDING 
Phe MEOPEMANENNL Ernie ae 

249 nersmne ranean, 

Meseporianan Caltree 

Le Wats’ “Necliie Toole from Kish. On 
the virgin soil are microliths; above these, a fine 
paoee enone eer eed 
Fg eee Reto 
use, es Were celts appear, with finely worked. 

De CL, Woolley: The Chronalny of the Karly 
Eiees me Ure a arom eae 
ool Tle S's feito eis Ti a eal 
Taye be pion elke tae Dey eee 
Dees ee 
dhe Seveaid eal nee pe a tee 
torte te tn 5 abe evict weskany wee 
contained vassals of the I. Dynasty, and should be 
formas sige 

DB. Harken Palery Fabrice from Kish, ‘The 
Calls a dent fa degen inh 
Peper pol ghedisim ashi 
‘was not flooded with the surrounding areas. 

M. E. L. Mallowan: The Prehistoric Cultures of 
Ninccch, Stratified deposits 22° metres thick, 
Hoole na berpenid pee precio cee 
tlteree 0) wh bomen” wseerys Gh ete 
Fane ways th Wena oy pleats 
are ue'at Samara end etter” Secon 
Td tit; but ne metal; Gi) sesoloeed bara 
weenie ee coe ae ae 
AbShaheiy aud S1sUbaad” (ey potery alte 

STeneehar, Benton ete 
seals with patterns and animals as at Ur and 
Eo Ty (e\ faite poets es Gann Rae 
poh erie ears Seer eee ce 
series ends about 2700: culture (iv) may have 
En abut 40007 Smart there tee 
eS eis Tranian and Anatolian ek in 

Sa pons wie mie atiere er ares 
pelt eerie oon rere 
Pesca once et eis tea ates wea 
Te, Latame Rateable ee ae ees 
oregano 
Ee eiedatens oat ne mereeen ino tne te 
citi which "iceman om 
Tepe pte cane Dien onene 
Mesopotatnia, The black-painted ware of Susa Il, 
MiMeS mage! Scan ocala ahs Peano cee! 
‘has no parallel in Mesopotamia, (ii) Uruk period : 
coat Sesealie th te aa oy ale a 
related to Anatolian black, grey of red polished, 
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which displaces painted waro in Susa, Auau, Gavra- 
Uipt: troughspouted vases in Persia as in. tho 
Bigean come (with copper) from contemporary 
transitional phases of Anatolian culture, probably in 
the TV millennium. (ii) Jemd-et-Nasr period : with 
polychrome pottery, burials fired ‘after interment, 
foal impressions, tablets and copper tools. (iv) Early 
‘Dynastic period with slip ware; including tho‘Royal 
‘Tombs’ of Ur, and the “Deluge” layer at Kish. 

"A gencral discussion of the signifieanoo of Painted 
Pottery in the Near East revealed the lack of agreed 
vocabulary and. classifieation, by. which sequences 
Inight be described without employing * absolute" 
‘chronologies. It wns agroed to collaborate in, the 
projected international vocabulary tnder the editor- 
Ship of Prof. Gordon Childe (Max, 1952, 240). 














and Syria. 
Taree ML. “Amer: Escovations ofthe Egyptian 
University at Mavadi, near Cairo. A new type of 

waltare, with oval houses, red and blacke 
Tot-fabrics, stone veasels, textiles, flint implements, 
und very rare copper. 

Tov. Prot, Re Koppel, SJ. Geology and. Pre- 
history of Tel-Ghaswut. ‘Three mounds east of the 
‘Jordan with four Bronze-Age layers yielded evidence 
of changes of climate and vegetation. 

M. Dunand described <Aineotithic 
evenly reemt French exoavation, ¥ 

T., Harding described a proposed Corpus a 
Egyptian Pottery, to be compiled in collaboration 
by: the principal fiold expeditions, 

‘Sir Flindors Petrie: ‘The Races of Palestine, On 
sites in Wady Ghaezeh (Gaza) on the Egyptian 
frontier, palwoithic and neolithic give place to a 

‘culture during the V-VI Egyptian Dynasties. 
iltanconerors itso trae an ech 
Egypt to found Dyn, VI-VIL Their ° 
‘at Gaza was replaced by Egyptian and Hyksos 
buildings (Dyn, XV-XVI)- 


Anatolian Cultures in Asia Minor and S.£. Eur 

TT, Burton Brown: Pottery from Cilicia, ‘The 
fabrics differ regionally W. of the ‘Taurus range 5 
incised blackware occurs only on the coast, and 
‘Anatolian red-ware dos not reach the -Egean ‘ill 
2400 p.c. Eastward -¥goan fabrics are found: 
Cilicia wns in contact with Cyprus, and resemblances 
betwoon Cilicinn and Hittite, wares suggest, early 
movernenta of Indo-Europeans, perhaps including 
the *Achaeans "of the Jgean. ‘ 

"A. Safmustian: Pre-Urartian Discoveries in Ar- 
menia include rock-sculptures, and early tombs 
with abnormal skulls. : 

‘Dr. H. H. von den Osten : Preliminary Report on 
the Neolithic. Settlement at Alishar-Huyuk. At a 
depth of 90 fect on this Anatolian mound-site are 
hhouses with wooden columns, wooden implements, 
elaborately incised grey” pottery, red-ware, and 
‘occasional painted-fabrics. 2 

Dr. P. Dikaios : Recent Discoveries in Early 
Bronze Age Cyprus, from tich tombs at Vounous, 
included an elaborately modelled scene of worship, 
‘and symbols of mother goddess, bull, and snake. 
Sir Arthur Evans and Vrof. Myres thought the 
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scene rather domestic than a public ceremony. 
Miss J. du Plat Taylor added dotails of the tomb. 
‘equipment. 

fsx Winifred Lamb : Weat-ctnatolian Culture 
Atustrated by excavations at Thermi in Lesbos, OF 
five layers, (() and (ii) correspond with ‘Troy Land 
Protesilnos 1, (it), oveupies the interval. (2700- 
2400 9.0.) between Troy I and IT; the foundation 
of Troy II and the spread of Troad culture to 
Macedon and Groeee reduced ‘Thermi (iv) and (v) 
to provincial importanco, Before the fall of Troy 
Ii, Boz-eyuk and Protesilans IV, Thermi was 
‘abandoned. 

W. A. Hourtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, sume 
marized systematic’ exeavation of mound sites of 
Neolithic, early, middle, and late Bronze Age, and 
Tron Age, and ‘proved ‘successive replacements. of 
‘Thessalian culttire by black-ware, Anatolian (2500— 
2000 n.0.), ineised Danubian, Helladic (1500 3.c.) 
‘and Mycen.van elements, A Lausits invasion with 
uted ‘ware, about 1150 m.0. was succeeded by a 
proto-geometric style, and conservative revival of 
Dlack-ware types. 

Prot. M. M. Vassits, Vinéa and Hyperborean Myth, 
suggested. that Grevk legend supports the theory 
that Vinéa on the Danube was a Cycladic colony. 

R. Vulpo: Albanian bronce waxes and the rvle of 
Cadinus among the Encheleis. Another comparison 
fof Greek legend with archaologieal distribution 
(this time) of Syrian bronze-types. 


























Oriental Elements in Primitive Eur 
Prof. O. Menghin:  Merimde-Saldme and its 
ignificance for Neolithic development of Europe. On 
‘this Nilo-dlelta site a neolithie culture before 4000 3.0. 
yields pottery resembling fabries of Micbelsberg and 
Swiss lake dwellings, and a flint halberd which recurs 
in Spain, 

Prof. V. Gordon Childe: The Significance of 
certain’ Metal-types recently found in the East for the 
chronology of Bronse-Aga Europe. Out of a 
‘Sumerian’ group of 22 types from the plano 
convex-brick period in Mesopotamia (dated 3500 
2500 by Woolley, 2600-2500 by Christian), 8 recur 
in Troy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and round the 
Black Sea. It is inferred that the Aunjetits culture 
vas contemporary with the “plano convex” 








Minoan Culture. 

Sir Arthur Evans, Knossos and Mycence, discussed 
the cleavage of * Late Minoan IL’ and evidences of 
continued reaction of Minoan Crete on the * Mycen- 
wan world after the fall of the Great Palace. The 
arliest remains at Mycenw sow dominant, Minoan 
influence and Hellado Minyan survivals. But from 
tho middle sixteenth century Minounization was 
complete, LMLb. culture prevailing on both 
égean shores. In L.M.L. this unitary civilization 
‘was cleft in twain: Knossos and its domain 
doveloping tho ‘ Paluce Style’ while L-MLLS on the 
mainland degenerated into” a distinct LM.L.c. 
From 1400 2.c. the first * Mycensean ' style displays 
many reactions from L.M.lL.a in Crete, borrowing 
forms and motives from LMI, The substance of 
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{hie paper wil appear in The Place of Minos at 
vosan eo IV" 
ae F. A. Schaeffer: Doors and Geceed ¢. the 

yeczon tombe of ax Shanna in Nowth Sia 
‘of XVIII-XIX Dynasty date closely resemble those 
St mon tomb asp in Cre the windows 
tore ined to convey food nd dak to the 
Trcowed 

S, Matianton: he Orientation of Minoon Archi 
peeps Whereas Babylonian and Assyrian ee 

out temps and Gling in paca or rligos 
et Sete at apc ate 
lie foursquare with our ‘cardinal points,’ which may 
be regarded as inherited from Minoan navigators. 


Ivory Carving in the tron Age of Syria. 

"SE Dunant: "The ivoriar of Avslonicth and dein 
relations with pre-Hellenic art. ‘Though at Byblos a 
temple, civilization, and art existed from the early 
third millennium, it is only in the first millennium that 
the tombs and sanctuaries of Byblos fully reveal the 
characteristic Pharnician mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian elements. At Arslan-tash near Carchemish 
‘the inscribed bed of Hazael with inlaid ivories—part 
of the spoil from the Assyrian sack of Damascus in 
802 n.c-—shows Egyptian and Assyrian elements 
blended by a naturalist inspiration ultimately 2gean, 
strongest in animal scenes, but restrained in human 
figures by traditional costumes. 

J. W. Crowfoot, Leories from Samaria, partially 
gilded and inlaid with coloured pastes, and dated by 
stratigraphy and tradition to the ‘ivory house ? of 
Ahab and Jezebel, about 850 3.c,, illustrate the 
‘same composite style, but suggest’ Syrian rather 
than Phonician provenance. 


Miscellaneous. 

Sir Flinders Petrio: The Indus Inscriptions, inter 
preted by Egyptian ideographic principles, appear 
to have served to seal goods belonging to different 
boards for transmission by bullock wagon; their 
designs illustrate their users’ culture. 

Sir Flinders Petrie : The Value of Decoration lies 
in its arbitrary nature, not conditioned by necessity 
48 are useful inventions. It ia not likely, then, to be 
repeated in detail independently. 

Prof. G, Bendinelli: The Importance of Vase 
Forms to determine the cultural geade of prehistoric 
‘Peoples is illustrated by tho types devised for various 
drinks, especially for wine, tho vase forms for which 
in the Mediterranean spread with viticulture. 

J. L, MYRES. 














SECTION III C. CENTRAL AND MEDITERRANEAN 
EUROPE. President : Professor J.L. Myres, F.B.A, 


950) Esseern Europe. 
‘Tho progress of prehistoric research in 
East Central Europe in recent. years has been 
Yemarkable and has not only helped to solve the 
problem of the spread of agricultural peoples at the 
dawn of the Metal Age but has especially quickened 
‘British interest in it. Tt was therefore with special 
sppreciation that the Congress welcomed contri- 
butions from that region. 

In V. Dumitrescu's Ezeavations at Atmageana- 
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‘Tatarescu (Rumania), the * Boian A” pottery with 
exeisod spiral meanders was found, overlaid by 
tho encolithie Gumelaiten altars. ‘The. relative 
Chronology thos established for: the tesion from 
orth ofthe Danube fo south of the Ballons conte 
ules, toward an ebechute chronology. 

1 Kantlyba discussed the afinities cf the Dnietro- 
Danubian Neolie repion with ts spire) Gooorstions 
figurines, carly painted pottery, pedestalled bowls 
(found from the Ukraine and Thessaly to Germany), 
Polyahrore pottery of Unainien origin spreading 
fo the Danube; in fact, one might substitate the 
term * Dniestro:Danubinn for" Band. Keramile 

Makarenko announced Neoldhie Cemetery 
on the Sea of zon, with tual nitual and une 
Seis 7ieg of Sent ace 

F'Bexton gave nn account of his Brea 
espouse th Galion, ino bend of the 
Davie triatary of the Dniaslor stout 300 tiles 
fom the Black Hen, in black enrth overlying loos: 
‘There were found wattle and daub houses, figurines 
pottery int flakes and arrowheads, a few ston 
Exes, But very litle metal. The pottery includes 
firumbnarked ware as well es painted pottery with 
Slebused spirals” The affinities are. with Cacatend 
“Band Tripolje.  Thessalian affinities have been 
sggented, but are exapgern 

"Ee Borkovsky]:. The Origin of the Culture with 
Corded Ware in Centrat Burope, dissented from the 
Germanio' theory of Kosinng ‘and agreed. with 
Childe that.'it” rouched Central Europe ia 
Tonture stage about 2000-1800 3.0. 

Te Horakova-Jansova: Funerot Rites in the 
culture of Bohemian strokeoroamentod! pottery: 
‘Tho burials include slightly contracted, cremated, 
tnd burials in dwelling pits, with strolce-ware. 

“Eisner: On the Pesnted Spiratssore of Stovaia, 
spon tha tho enor ted war omy, 
that mpiralmeander pottery spread in from Lower 
Astin ‘and Moravia In he south the. spl 
thisander peuple encouatored Langyel culture, an 
flong. the Theiss arose derivative. style with 
‘eeply incised and ‘complicated “zigng ornament. 
‘At Zelicrovée, and on snealithic sitet elewhere, 
incised and. painted ornament occur together with 
arrowheads, triangular and heart-shaped, but 
rarely trapezoid, ax on early Polish sites. 

BM, Vantite planted for Inlenational Orponisation 
of Prehistoric Research in the Danube Vaile, und 
fmtonsive stody of other sites to amplify and check 
rovults obtained wt Vint. He thought, tant Coram 
Voda in Roumania, or Vedbol near Vedin, would 


Prove useful. 

‘Accordingly a Research Committee was 
nominated, with Prof. F. Tompa, of Buda Pesth, 
‘as convener, to co-ordinate rescarch in all countries 
concerned, and arrange for an international study- 
tour to the prineipal sites, 


Central Europe. 

‘H. 0. Hencken, at Homolka, near Prague, has 
‘examined fortress with hut-circles and post-holes 
of rectangular houses and of two palisades. ‘The 
culture has many affinities with the pre-metal 
culture of tho regions farther north, Ata later 
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‘stage grooved-ware and Laibach pottery indicate 
‘continuous intercourse with the south-enst. 

J. Bohm confirmed the occurrence of The Fibula 
in the Aunjetits culture (an association heretofore 
Known only at Gemeinlebarn, near Vienna), by 
new evidence from Polepy (Bohemia) and Nemcice 
(Moravia). The fibuke wero simple and large with 
ON ay um teed ne Cte 
will phases pro ¥ Childe an 
Reincke left priority to Aunjetitz, though its 
known derivations were Inter. Prof, Myres defended 
goan priority, and R. Vulpe described primitive 
Rumanian fibuli 

P. Vouga explained that in Excavations in an 
Aheolithic Pile-dwelling, the drag and similar instea- 
‘ments disturb submerged strata and confuse finds. 
Caissons are costly and speculative. A cylinder of 
sheet iron thrust through the deposit conserves 
relative positions but risks breakages and is ob- 
Struoted by large beams or boulders. Even when 
coropeved of telescopic aetions it requires many 

sand risks waste of trouble on barren spots. 
Better results are hoped from portable wooden 
frames, He also discussed a point of method in 
regard to the Formation of archeological layers around 
Pilesdwellings. ‘The deposits around lake-dwellings 
fare so uneven that it is not enough to determine 
wertioal sequenea, Sand and humus Tie in false 
bedding as in all shore deposits, and their instructive 
Iatea uncon over Considerable stances are no 
Iss significant for the reconstruction of the settle- 
ment. 




















tealy. 

‘A coris of communications from Teal was ranch 
valued. 

‘Prof, U, Relini announced Palaalithic exploration 
on tin arn promontory lao New Son Age 
Stes wih painted potery from Gargano to Oran. 
Sacchia bas an wacolthio layer; there are burials 
ignite deposits of the Bruen and Baty Tro 
‘Ages, and three early villages have been found one 
swith'a ‘walled citadel and eisterns end a number of 
Tratures’ mado. by rockcutiing, At Putte near 
‘Altamura, in hueiles and. surface graves, i 
Touch pottery like that. of Matera snd Pulo-di- 
Molter, botl incised (either bnfore or after fring) 
andl painted. ‘The nace * Apulian protogsometric* 
suggested forthe encolithie (Matera) painted ware 
tor distinguish it from Barly, Iron ‘Age Tealo- 
Gromer 

Mis, 1 described. excavations on 
Mante Gargano. in the eave at Monaceorn painted 
Gorettan vane veins, eal Anny feat 
‘whieh, guia a Bronee Age layer has “umerous 
TKelotons and undecorated pottery related to types 
Set of tho Adsiatio. These strata aroseparatod by 
Inyers of marine send: 

TE, Battaglia deseribed Rock-engravings at Valea- 
monies ‘which, ropresent men ‘fighting, ploughing, 
Teen animals, huts oe sheds, weapons, creles, cup 

ings andl other symbols. "A hors in archato 
Greck syle gives @ lower date, but there is nothing 
to identify tho artists 
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Prof. U, Rellini, on Bronze Age Culture and the 
Problemn of the Tlic, doseribed researches in Marche 
Province which show an upper Alpine and n lower 
Alpine lnke-dwelling culture, a terremare culture, 
‘and un Apennine culture without terremare. 

‘E. Galli described Survieals of the Prehistoric 
Tron Age in the Hellenistic epoch in Lucania, whero 
the population persisted without reat change from 
nto. palolithio. to historic times, Outside in- 
fluences rarely involved invasions, and there were 
Greek colonists ‘only along tho ‘coasts, Though 
these influenced native styles here and there, the 
persistence of autochthonous peoples in their old 
‘ays was most remnkable, 

‘Anna Roes illustrated Sun-symbole in Geo- 
‘metrical and Villanowan Art, "Thoso are frequent, 
but their wide distribution’ makes it dificult to 
trace them back to their origins. ‘The wheel is 
associnted in Greece, South Italy and Hallstatt 
‘with symbols of binds and horses, which, as they do 
hot persist, must be importations. Ano 
Tran should be considered, as sun-symbols aro of 
extreme antiquity there. 

‘Prof. B. Ducati suid that the Fillanocan Culture of 
Bologna and Etruria bogina in tho late tenth century 
n.c., ending in maritime Etruria in the early eighth 
century, and at Volterra and inland in the seventh. 
‘Tho Villanovans were of transalpine origin and 
identified with the Umbrians. At the beginning of 
tho tenth century they were the representatives of 
the first Iron Age culture in northern and central 
Ttaly. Etruscan colonization came from oversea 
into tho Villanovan and Umbrian territory south 
ofthe Apennines; from the end of the eighth century 
it spread north, with a focus at Bologna, and also 
from Etruria itself from tho endl of the sixth century. 

















‘Western Mediterranean and Iberian Sites. 

Dr. E. M. Guest deseribed a Recently excavated 
Navea in Minorea, of the Bronze Age, with finds 
like those at the temenoi and faulas at ‘Trapucd and 
Torreta. 

‘Mile. E, de Manneville compared the Early Monu- 
‘menta of Malta, and after discussion an international 
Research Committee was nominated to co-ordinate 
‘study of tho early monuments and cultures of the 
Western Mediterranean, 

L, Siret illustrated the <Bncolithic Age in Spain 
from the site at Almizaraque (Almeria). ‘The 
teneolithic of Almeria is not tho beginning of the 
Bronzo Age of El Argar; but lack of tin gives this 
Inter culture an archaic look and has led to errors 
in interpretation. Crushed iron. ore. from which 
the silver has been removed is found in thin layers 
in some house sites. Copper ores were crushed and 
reduced in furnaces to obtain 8 product which 
contained small pockets of metallic copper. The 
copper objects showed on analysis little or no trace 
of silver. 

RR. de Serpa Pinto discussed the mapping of 
Gcourrencee of Copper ond Tin si. Portugel, as rll 
as the remains of pro-Roman mining operations 
fand the finds of objects of the Bronze Age in that 
country. 
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Indo-Germanic Origins. 

1 Kuliny on thn Origin and Home of the Indo- 
Germans, argued that the distsiration of neolithic 
culture geoups in Europe mas it dificult to s00, 
in any one of therm, the original “Indogermans’ 
norin the distribution of thos languages the resule 
of a spread from any one of therm. Magdalenian 
fulture, however, offers an aristeal masoention for 
the whole group. ‘The Bandieramily Mogaithic, 
Slunekerazi tnd Lacoste culture, ll deriv 
from Mogdalenian, each developed regionally, hn 
Within these regional coltures were specialized the 

rincipal groups of Indo-German languages. 
ge oe D, M. VAUGHAN. 











SECTION IV. THE NEOLITHIC, BRONZE, AND 
EARLY IRON AGES OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. "Presidents : Prof.C.. Sdligman, F.RS. 
‘and Dr. H. 8, Harriaon, 


95f Pacite. 


Dr.H. 8. Harrison described Flin iranchete anid 
chipped-stone cite from the Solomon Ietands, of which 
typical form comes from Mala Island, and also 
a development in which part of the implement. is 
finished by battering, ‘The latter types are larger 
thon ordinary tranchets and adapted for use ns adn 
blades, nud the most’ familiar: adze-blado. of the 
Solomon Isles, though gre has one faco 
bovelled, suguesting tranchet influence, An imple- 
ment of tranchot. type. is reported from British 
Honduras, aisocintods aa in the Solomons, with 
chipped ctlts of European neolithie type. Since in 
Enrope the tranchet is a shell-mound typo, did 
reach the Solomon Talos and America in mesolithie 
times, or survive in the Bast tll it wns later earried 
into ‘and yond the Paco with other ‘Neolithic 
cloments? "Or did. it originate independently 
Menghin includes the shell-mound culture in his 
Miolithic hand.aze culture, which he regards as 
responsible for the spread of plant-eultivation. 

Dr. Ivens, answering Prof. Seligman ns to. the 
effect of extraction of ago pith on tools used by 
natives of the South Solomons, said that the only 
places where sago extraction was carried on by. the 
Aatives were tho islands of Bougainville Straits, 
‘He considered that the natives of the South Solomons 
hhnd not long censed. to use worked. flint. ada 
the polished stono celt, made on islands other that 
those from which the tranchets came, was Of fairly 
recent introduction, 


Eastern Asia. 
Hi. C. Beck and Prof, C. G. Seligman exhibited 
Early Chinese beads of Jorcign type, “Eye? beads 
collected in China and attributed to Han period 
closely resemble Mediterranean beads and suggest 
identical origin. ‘The Chineso ‘eye’ beads are, 
however, differently made and are therefore not 
‘imported from the Romanized Orient, but purposeful 
copies mado at some site still unknown, presumably 
in China, But on pottery or porcelain no earlier 
turquoise glaze than Ming is known and these beads 
do not look so recent, 
_ WF. Collins gave the results of chemical examnina- 
tion of the mirror-black and ‘ quicksilver * patinas 
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of certain Chinese bronzes. A ‘T'ang mirror was 
‘also examined metallurgically. From the chemical 
‘and metallographic standpoints this mirror is of 
metal alloy, probably produced by a process similar 
to that in use at the present day, namely melting 
the constituents in metallic form in the desired 
proportions, The mirror metal is, however, unusual 
in containing plentiful droplets of lead, and corrosion 
pits filled with euprite (cuprous "oxide, Cu,0) 
Gistributed throughout the metal. The patina on 
the surface was then rubbed down until the silvery 
colour of the metal began to show through, 

4. 1, Shellshear announced an Undeseribed Type 
of Pottery from Southern China. 

Dr.N.Gordon Munro: Ainu Remains in Southern 
Japan, emphasized that the Hokkaido Ainw made 
pottery of great. varisty of form and richness of 
moulded decoration. Excavation of 1 site, Ishigu 
in Kyushiu,  sinall platoau 1,000 fact above the 
shore of Kagoshima Bay, revealed underground 
Passages and shelters. A stone hearth, a stone mill, 
‘numerous flakes, pumice stone adapted for polishing, 
and pottery of Ainu type were found. ‘These under. 
ground passages and shelters sorm to identify. the 
Ainu with the Teuchi-gumo or earth-hidors of the 
ancient Ko:jt-ki, 


Ida, 
Dr. G, R. Hunter described. Rock pairings from 
Indian cove sheltera it the Mando Hills, Contral Poe 
noes. ‘The carliest are ofantinnls, in redslhouetto? 
‘second sries i white with red outinesy, thelatent, 
{n'inferior yellow ochre include an inscription in @ 
nagari character. Somo earlier paintings of human 
figures with bow and arrow Are. reminiscent. of 
SIE. Spain and of 8. Ait, Others hold swords 
sd. round shields, others are horsemen and there 
isan attempt to represent horse-drawn chariote 

Dr, H. Hunt haw studied Aepathte borate in 
the Deccan’ (Hyderabad State). Eh cist of stone 
Slabs ‘set together buried “deep “underground, 
Stone “eireley roenhirs, eromicche and dolimens 
are msociated, and iron is: found. throughout. the 
Whole series. ‘The mirfaoe remains recall those of 
Brittany, Anunlogics with Egypt include the “howe 
ofeards’ cist constriction, polished nck and 
red pots, lapisdaculi, andthe ke mark With 
Mesopotamia there aro ricial type aftnities, lap 
Iazalt and nickel as impurity in copper. 

1H, Balfour reported On some pottery from Raigir 
Glyderabad) dicovered by Dee 1. H- Hunt pre- 
ously” associated almioeé exchisively with’ pre- 
Dgnastic and Radarian Baypt. There is apparnt 
identity of technique between this 8. Indian pottery. 
found also in N. Arcot (Odugnttur, et). Kesearch 
encoded into this similarity of technique ia cultures 
ro remote, 

TH, C. Bock described Beads from Indian Mego- 
liable Buriais wid the Egyption ware, though shapes 
fre very different, 

Teme) 

"Hr Belfour gave it ax his considered opinion, 
formed 40° years ago, and confirmed byw recent 
‘examination of some 12,000 specimen of Tamnamian 
stone implements, that the ‘Tasmanians had rnched 
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high level of craftsmanship. Typologically these 
flake implements fall into two groups, one exhibiting 
@ pronounced Mousterian facies and the other, 
even more abundant, having Aurignacian affinities, 
‘The latter include Keeled scrapers, tarté scrapers, 
coneave scrapers, Inmes étranglées and grattoirs 
A Vmuscon; many of the nome serapers exhibit 
“la rétouche aurignacienne "in its most speciali 
form, However, duck-bill scrapers and burin types 
fare rare, though the coup-de-burin is not lacking. 
“Gravette and ‘chatelperron * points do not seem 
to have been made and bone implements are rare 
and poor. 
America. 

‘Dr. D. Chaves reported the discovery ancl signifi 
‘eance of a Seulptured Stone from Nicaragua. 
Africa. 

M, Reygusse described some Neolithic Statues of 
the Central Sahara. 

R, M, FLEMING. 


SECTION Y. THE TRANSITION FROM PRE. 
HISTORY TO HISTORY. President: E. 959 


Leeds, FSA 
‘The subject included all questions falling 
within the period of the post-Roman migrations 
“together with those aspects of the Lh ‘Tene period 
‘on which light could bo thrown by a combination 
of literary and archwological evidence. 











Crannogs. 

"Dr. Adolph Mahr, on the Origin of Crannoge in 
Britain and Ireland, soggested that the tradition of 
Such lake and swamp sottlements was not, as the 
later distribution would suggest, a western one but 
that it arose probably in Central Europe in the 
Neolithic period and was brought to this country: 
with the late Bronzo Age invasions. A series of 
distribution maps showed that in proportion as this 
type of settlement took root in Britain and Ireland, 
80 it disappeared in its orginal home, until in the 
final period of the medisval Crannogs the distribu- 
tion, of which a remarkable map was shown, is 
thickest in Western ond Northern Ireland and in 
‘Scotland, with continental groups almost exclusively 
in Eastern Germany and Poland. 


Celtic Questions. 

Sore santrversil topes were broashed in papers 
dealing with racial questions, 

J. M, de Navarro asked * Were the Peoples of the 
Phone-Culture Ode?” and relied mainly on. ine 
uistic and place-name evidence to assault Prof. 
Bosch Gimperw's and Dr. Kraft’s suggestion that tho 
“Celtic cradle’ lay in the Umnsfcld culture of the 
Rhone Valley in the late Bronze Age. He ouin- 
fained that this region was rather Ligurian. than 
Celtic, Prof. Bosch Gisppera re-stated his views 
ina Inter paper and an interesting discussion 
followed in which Dr. Kraft and Mr. de Navarro 
took part, and the questions in dispute were con- 
siderably ‘narrowed. TARE 

1. G, Reate, meanwhile, with » different 
aspect of the problem, The Celts, a linguistic contri- 
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bution, deprecated the correlation by archwologists 
‘of the linguistic differences among the Colt 

Speaking peoples with invasions vouched for only by 
frchirologieal evidence. Mr. Leeds in the discosrion 
‘greed that archieologiete ought to steer clear of the 
Tinguistio question -nt_lenst until agreement wan 
reached! by tho philologists on the distribution and the 

ignificance of the different groups. 

Prof. E, MeNeil introduced a di 
Picts in which he emphasized the equation of 
fand.Pretannt in ancient authors, and the traces of 
Pictish social custom among certain clans in Toland. 
Ho stuggested that the word was a goncral term for 
the PreCeltic population of tho" Protannie 
ialands, and in the discussion which followed. Prof. 
R.A. S, Macalister supported this view and also 
Prof. MeNei's application of the principlo of maternal 
descent to. the distinction of Pictish elements in 
Ireland, which ho connected with the reports of 
Pictish ‘polyandry in ancient authors. 

Ds. C, Nivolnescu-Plopsor, in quite another 
direction, describe the historical associations of 
Striking exhibit of Cellio metalwork in Olt 


Anglo-Saxons. 

‘A very important series of papers dealt with the 
Anglo-Sixons in Britain and on the C 

Prof. F, Roeder, describing Reeen 
continental’ Sazon cemeteries, drew 
new und important discoveries of inbumation in 
cemeteries of which Galgenberg near Cuxhaven is an 
sample Hore buriakgrounds of several porods 
surround a Neolithic pasage-grave and associated 
bute and pottery show that’ inbumation was 
introduced in the last quarter of the fourth eentury, 
‘well before tho migration to Britain. He suggested 
that the impulse eatne from the Roman provinces of 
North-castern Gaul and that the absorption of stich 
foreign. influences first by the aristocracy would 
account for the comparative richness of the inhu- 
‘mation burials compared with the poorer eremations 
which continued alongaide them. The appearance of 
inhumation as well as cremation among the earliest 
Saxon material in England thus becomes far less of a 
problem than it has boen hitherto, 

Mis O'Reilly ead TT. C, Lethbridge’s paper 
Some problema of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest. In 
excavation on the Bran Ditch (Proc. Camb. int, Soe. 
XXXI_& XXXII) a lange group of skelctons 
‘accompanied by sub-Roman pottery, suggested 
massacre and makes it probable that these frontier 
earthworks were constructed not against the 
Mereians but against the Britons, and that the 
victories of Cynric, Ceawlin, and Cuthwulf between 
582 and S71 4.0. in the Anglo-Sazon Chromite 
indieates the expansion of an early mixed population 
(Gewisae) from the upper ‘Themes. valle, ont 
foiled by the Anglian penetration of Gloucestershire 
fat the end of the sixth century (expulsion of Coawlin 
591). ‘The few carly objects from cemeteries between 
Bedfordshire (Kempston) and the upper Thames 
‘wero due in his opinion to the survival of heirlooms 
in later graves. 

E. T. Leeds, on the Sazon Penetration of the 
Upper Thames Region, reaitirmed his belief in the 
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early Saxon occupation of this district from the 
N.E. in opposition both to the route from South- 
‘ampton Water as given by the Anglo-Saron 
Chronicle and to the Thames Valley route which 
hho had at one time preferred. He emphasized the 
distribution of cremation as an indication of the 
earliest settlements, and tho comparative Intenoss 
of the connection between Kent and the Upper 
‘Thames as evidenced by the decoration of saucer- 
brooches. 

In discussion, Prof. Roeder deprecated the revival 
‘of the ‘heirloom theory * by Lethbridge to account 
for the early material at Luton and Hitchin, and 
thought that Mr, Leeds had established a case for 
Saxon penetration of this region from the Wash 

‘T. D, Kendrick, on the other hand, supported 
the “heirloom theory" and urged that for that 
reason more attention should be paid to the typology 
of pottery and glass vessels on the lines laid dawn by 
Prof. Roeder in dealing with the Galgenborg cermetery. 
‘The typology of breakables was more likely to 
provide accurate dating than that of metal objects 
‘those durability made serious margins of chrono- 
logical error possibl 

‘The main points at issue thus lay in the extent 
to which early Saxon penetration of the upper 
‘Thames valley from the north-east ean be deduced 
With certainty from the archwological material, 
and the relation of such a movement, if it took 

lace, to the literary evidence. It is’ clear that 
Mr. Leeds! t would make nonsense of 
Practically the whole of the story in the Chronicle 
down to and including the carpaign of Bedeanford 
in 871, while Mr. Lethbridge is prepared to accept 
the story from 62 onwards at any rate correlating 
the Harnham Hill cemetery with the Battle of 
ildown burials with 























Searobyng in that year, the G 
‘Wibbandun in 668, and the Tekaield Way scttlemonta 
with Bedsanford’ in S71. All speakors. seemed 
Tacitly to agree that the cari prt of the West 
Sexon_ narrative. in tho. nglo-Sason Chronic 
dleseribing the advance from Southampton, Water 
fn the fst half of the sixth century is ieompatibe 
wrth the archeological evidence, except in so Tar 
ts it may" preserve traditions of a Jutish rather 
thin of © Saxon occupation of thet segion and. of 
the Isle of Wight. 

W.B. D, Stebbing, on Recent Evidence bearing on 
‘he Fifth ond Sisth Centuries, discuseed the nuts. 
raniio material afforded. bythe sub:Roman ‘coins 
hoards from Lydney and Richborough and pointed 
out the possibility of establishing connections 
between these barbarized Roman types and some 
designs on the early Saxon seatea, 

Te was unfortunate that Dr. A, Tode and Dr. F. 
Zeiss were not able to add to this discussion their 
fsdvertised papers on the Mainland Homes of the 
‘Angles, Sazone and Juter, don the Continental 
‘ypea’ in Anglo-Saxon. material of the ‘Sith ond 
Setenth Centuries respectively. 

Brot A: W. Deepger surveyed the History of the 

SDret, A. We Brogger warv story 4 
‘Stitement of Northern Norway. Tohabitation. was 
continuous through the stone and bronze ages to 
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the Norse settlement in the older iron age, with 
steady progross of the existing population but no 
fresh Germanic immigration. Archeological ma- 
terial shows that the outermost Norse posts in tho 
older iron age Inyo further north than Tofoten 
and Vesteaalen. Farming, with subsidiary whaling, 
supplied livelihood as in other Norse coast-districts. 
Antiquities of Viking age from Finmark, usually 
regarded as proving fixed Norse settlements, 
indicate only isolated colonists trading with the 
Finns. 

Dr, H. Shetelig, to explain the Norman Invasions 
of the Eighth Century, took account of earlier mari- 
time communications with northern lands, The 
Romans, and then the Franks, oceupied Friesland 
to secure harbours for northern trade. Between 
Denmark and Norway, on one hand, and Great 
Britain and France, onthe other, there was inter- 
course, archwologically nttested,” from the sixth 
eentury, and the Norse knew the crossing to the 
Shetlands and Ireland, and thence to the Loire and 
Spain. ‘The first raids, Lindisfarne 793, Ireland 
800, “Aquitaine (unsuccessfully) 799, were an 
unforeseen danger to the West. Norso colonization 
of Shetlands and Hebrides foreshadowed the great 
invasion of Treland in $20. Flanders and Friesland 
were raided before 834, when the Frankish Empire 
Was first reached : in 879 threo-quarters of Anglo- 
Saxondom was conquered, Flanders was ceded to 
Godfred 882, and the Norman duchy founded 011. 
Colonizing voyages to the Irish Sea must bo dis. 
tinguished from piratical descents on the Chasmel 
and Atlantic coasts, often ending in conquest. 
But sometimes Norsemen raided the continent, or 
Danes attacked Irish colonies. 


Miscellaneous. 

Freiherr yon Richthofen traced the Distribution 
and Attribution of Prota-historic Pottery with Wavy- 
line Decoration which has been regarded as 
specifically Slav feature. But in Finland, where 
Scandinavian influence is strong in Viking times, 
the wavy-line is found from Roman times onward. 

Dr. Ame and Prof, Antoniewicz agreed that more 
critical study is required. 

Dr. H. 0. Hencken developed hia views on the his- 
toryof the Barly 7'jn Trade of Cornwall. His emphasis 
on the trade-route from St. Michael's Motint to the 
Mediterranean via the Garonno, the past of Carcas- 
sonne and Narbonne, led Mr. Leeds to point out 
another route which, on the evidence of hoards, was 
in more common use after tho Middle Bronze Ago, 
namely, from the Breton ports to the Loire at 
‘Tours and thence through the Gap of Poitou and 
cross the central mussif via Clermont Ferrand to 
Vienne and down the Rhone. 

C.F. C, Hawkes on The Life of Britain in the Early 
Iron Age, summarized his views recently published 
in Archaology in England and Walen, 1914-1931. 
‘Dr. J. Brondsted deseribed tho very interesting 
Megalithic tombs of the Roman Iron Age with corbelled 
‘oof in northern Jutland, to which Prof. T. J. Ame 
‘mentioned possible parallols in Sweden. 

Mlle. F, Henry explained the technique and dis 
cussed tho traditions of the Millefiori Enamels in 
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Trish Metal-work, whereon Me. Kendrick exhibited 
slides of two puzzling circular brooches, showing 
eloisonné enamel work, from Colchester and London, 
to which Roman, medimval and intermediate dates 
Thad been assigned, Mlle, Henry, while unwilling 
to commit herself to a date, quoted another from 
‘Macon. 


Excavations. 

Several papers dealt with the excavation of 
individual sites, G. C, Dunning described Salmonda- 
bury Camp and ® Saxon Hut at Bourton-on-the-Water. 
‘J.-H. Craw discussed the Age of the Scottish Brocke in 
the light of recent work on the Broch of Aikerness. 
General Nagovicius gave a detailed account of the 
timber defences of the Migration Period Hillfort 
Apuole, in Lithuania, Prof. V. Gordon Childe had 
examined a Small Fort with Secondary Souternain at 
Casilelaw, Midlothian, which opened up important 
questions on the activities of the population * between 
“the walls” in the early days of the Roman oecupa- 
in of Scotland. Prof, A. E. van Giffen’s excava- 
tion ofa *Terp’ af Erings in Holland, revealing houses 
Of so-called * basiliean * type in the Early Tron Age 
levels, suggested the Survival of pre-Toutonic 
building traditions, Dr. H. Kjuer, House and 
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‘atlage in Denar in pre-Roman and Roman tn, 
the development of various types of settle: 
mont, in the light of recent research in Jutland. 
Prof. G. Schwantes gave a remarkable exposition 
fof the Excavation of Timber Structures at Haithabu, 
in Schleswig, on methods which rival (if they do 
not surpass) thos employed in. recent years in 
detecting wooden buildings at such English sites as 
Richborough and Colchester. 

Dr. W. Hansen demonstrated the Use of Air- 
photography for Archeological Purposes in the 
Haraburg region. From his illustrations, however, 
it would appear to have been employed rather for 
the survey’ and description of sites already known, 
than for the discovery and identification ofnew ones. 

‘The Section had certainly a most interesting pro- 
gramme Inid bofore it. One may perhaps regret 
the dropping out of s0 many promised papers— 
9 out of 35—particularly the disappearance of three 
important contributions on the Easter activities 
of the Vikings. Bub regret is tempered by the 
Feflection that the time was all too short for the 
oper discussion even of the papers which wore 
livered. What would have happened, had the 
programme been followed in full, ono hesitates to 
think. GON. L, MYRES, 








REVIEWS: ARCHAZOLOGICAL. 


Britain: Archeology. 

Christian Art in Ancient Ireland. Vol. I. Eiited 
by Dr. Adolf Mahr, Keoper of Irish ie 
National Museum, Dublin. Dubli 
Gr, folio, rvit pp. 80 pl. 

‘This important folio volume, edited by Dr. Mahr 
con behalf of the Goverument of Saorstat Firwann, 
‘end issued by the Stationery Office, Dublin, repre- 
sonts the first part of a work to bo completed in 
two volumes, ‘This volume contains a twelve-page 
Jntroduction and $0 plates of illustrations prepared 
by the Ordnance Survey Office, Dublin, 

“The Introduction presents, with admirable brevity, 
competence and lucidity, the setting in which Trish 
Christian art flourished, the problems ofits complex 
origin, of its aunazing excellence, of its decline; 
fand defines. the succesive styles’ which mark its 
evolution, One expected that « study: such as this 
by scholar with continental training would 
provide novelties of treatment and outlook and 
this is realized, An important and valuablo feature 
of the book is the inclusion of material from. conti 
hental—particularly Seandinayian—museums, much, 
‘of which is new to most of us; another is the stress 
nid on the study of all surviving techniques in 
Various media—mctal, parchment, leather, stone, 
fora just spproisement of tho culture they represent ; 
there is also « warning as to the imperfection of the 
record, due to the lost techniques in organic sub- 
‘tances such as basketey and wood carving. 

‘Dr. Mahr discusses tho survival of La ‘Téno art 
‘through the “dark centuries,” a subject on which 
attention has been focused a a result of Mr. Ken- 
rick’s recent work on banging bowls, but though 



























he throws out suggestive remarks, he has no definite 
theory to present. 

‘The classification of Trish art adopted: in the 
introduotion is as follows -— 

1 The Vernacular ‘Keltio Style: Tth-8th 
century. 
II. Tho Hiberno-Viking : 860-1000, 
TLL, Tho “ Last Animal Style”: 1000-1125. 
IV. The Hiberno-Romanesque Style: 1125~ 
‘Anglo-Norman Conquest. 

Ench period is summarily related to the historical 
background. 

‘This review is a brief statement rather than a 
critical survey, for which the materials aro not 
‘available. ‘The analysis and dating of the objects 
ilystented ow the Plates iy rsceved for tho next 
volume; and a reviewer, invited to appraise part 
only of an organic whole, may be pardoned for 
Postponing such appraisement, 

Tt can at least be said that the book presents a 
wonderful series of large scale reproductions of 
Photographs of oxtetanding, characteristic or ex: 
optional examples of the marvellous Enrly Christian, 
fart of Irland, and we warmly congratulate the 
Government of Saorstét Ei on. this new 
evidence of their appreciation of the “ vital function, 
‘which art has in the lif of a nation.” But we 
fail to appreciate why, when a work of such magni- 
tude and of such archeological, historical and 
artistic importance is planned, the Editor should 
be no rushed by his official superiors a to be unable, 
as he himself notes, to ensure the highest excellence 
in all the plates, or to correct errors in the captions. 
It is not fair to'a scholar of Dr, Maht's competency 
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‘and reputation. We can only hope that the second. 
Nolume, which will be eagerly awaited, will be 
produced in a more leisurely fashion, and that 
the worldwide demands of scholars and Jovers 
of Irish art will soon render necessary a new edition 
of the volume under review, in which the minor 
faults will be corrected. CYRIL FOX. 


Roman Britain. By R. @. Collingwood. Clarendon 
DA rts, 1832. “Cr. Si, 180 pp. New enlarged 
‘dition. 6s. 

‘This revised edition of Mr. Collingwood's Roman 
Britain ix the outcome of his desire to place his 
argument. in the newer perspective created by 
Romano-British archeological research in the last 
nino years. Tt is short, clear, vivid. and may be 
read with interest and understanding by those 
‘whose knowledge of history is slight. For this 
reason T commend it to ethnologists ‘whose im. 
pressions of the ronterial and the methods of history 
hind archwology so often seem a dull, grotesque 

‘of ethnologieal theories. Sinee the arche- 
Dlogist has to rely mainly on what has been preserved 
in the ground through many centuries, his data 
far necessarily concrete and objective, and contrast 
in these characteristics with much’ of the loose 
dawn of ethnology that ae so, often produc of 
introspection followed by projection into. sav 
behaviour. Li ae 

‘Some anthropologists speak about ‘culture 
contacts * as though the only way in which they 
can bo studied is by investigations among primitive 
peoples. ‘To these people Mr. Collingwood's book 
Tay be recommended, for it deals almost entirely, 
‘with questions of diffusion. The diffusion of 
Roman culture traits into Celtic culture is mainly 
in the form of indirect diffusion, it exemplifies 
diffusion by contiguity as well as by: conquest, and 
it illustrates diffusion of process as against mechanical 
diffusion of objects. By indireet diffusion I mean 
that the Romans did not just come from Rome and 
dump down their culture on the Britons. Nothing 
secre basi a oan ae 
rere composed of Romans only in the sense that 
they were men who had accepted many of the more 
Prominent behaviour-forms of Roman citizens. 
‘The very medium through which Roman oulture 
was to be diffused to the Celts wax something 
different from Roman channels, for it had undergone 
innumerable cultural modifications and fusions. 
Not only was the medium of diffusion, the Roman, 
Tegions, a product of cultural fusion, but most of 
the objects of Roman culture which they brought 
to Britain had been deeply influenced by foreign 
techniques. Thus Sarnian pottery was being pro- 
duced in South Gaul about the time when Britain 
‘was conquered, and it i from there, rather than 
from Italy, that this type of pottery was imported 
into Britain. Romano-British style in sculpture 
‘also probably came from Roman Ganl. 

By diffusion by contiguity as well as diffusion 
by conquest, I mean that before the conquest of 
Britain in the reign of Claudius, the Celts of south- 
cast England appear to have already borrowed 
‘widely from their semi-Romanized neighbours, the 
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Gaule, By diffusion of process a8 against mechanical 
diffusion of objects, 1 mean the importation of 
objects which the Celts themselves could manu- 
facture and transform through their indigenous 
technique. . Hence, one can tell those objects which 
were dircetly imported from Ttaly from the sara 
iyps of object made in Brita 

Diffusion is ever simple mechanical process, 
a wholesale taking over of foreign products without 
changing them, It is not « thrusting of culture 
traits on a submissive and unresponsive people. 
Tr is a dual rather than a unilateral process; the 
oople who take over a trait assimilate it to their own 
Tnodes of behaviour. A eraftsman who has always 
‘worked in the tochnique of his culture does. nob 
reproduce with complete faith the artifacts of a 
faporior culture. It is not necessarily a deficiency 
in craftsmanship which makes him change foreign 
traits when reproducing them, but rather it is due 
to the fact that he is conditioned by the training 
of his own culture, Hence we find imported types 
fand forms of artifacts which nevertheless display 
the dominant traits of indigenous technique. 
Tho history of Roman Britain well ilastrates 
these processes of culture fusion, and it has been 
excellently brought out by Mr. Collingwood that 
Giffasion ‘spells fusion. ‘The Roman wrmies first 
used imported pottery, but early in the second 
bentury we find a hybrid Romano-Celtic pottery, 
Gisplaying Celtic traits in type of fabric, shapo of 
‘vessels, and ornamentation (pp. 95-103). ‘The samo 
fasion took place, but apparently to a far lesor 
dogree, in metal-working (pp. 104-108), Even 
Where we would Teast expect it we find subtle 
Nhndigenization’ of forvign culture traits. ‘The 
Celt had no sculpture before the Romans came, 
fand we might have expected a mute imitation of 
imported forms. But even here we find the samo 
process at work. For if the Celt had no sculpture, 
Re was trained in’ pottery and. metal-working, 
and this training compolled him to express in his 
how art of sculpture somo of the dominant charac- 
teristics of his own indigenous art. Mr. Collingwood 
‘makes this point quite clear when he asks where the 
sculptor of the Bath Gorgon learnt his principles 
of sculpture, and answers his question by inviting 
tts to tur back to the photograph of the Desborough 
mirror. In both, the serpentine curved lines are 
Dninistakably the dominant artistic expression. 
But in this case wo cannot soy that a Romano 
British style was established, for specimens are 
fow and far between, and the first promise of fruit 
was carly frosted (pp, 114-121), ‘The author gives 
the impression that least of ali did Celtic culture 
stamp the written Latin tongue. Britain conte 
buted little or nothing to bellesletres” (pp. 122- 
124), 

‘An important feature, admirably brought out 
by the author, is revealed by his analysis of the 
fasion of Roman and Celtic cultures. ‘Those 
things which were already in. use in. the indigenous 
culture and which we may suppose were in con- 
‘sequence best adapted to its social processes, 
fundergo the greatest ‘indigenization.’ Around 
‘common pots, which were tho ordinary household 
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utensils of everybody, was developed, the stablest 
native technique, After the first retreat before 
Roman types of pottery in the second half of the 
first century, Coltic technique revived early in the 
second century, and a hybrid Romano-Celtic 
Pottery comes on the scene. By the fourth century 
Coltic elements in this mixture are incroasingly 
preponderant (pp. 100-101). ‘The coramon Celtio 
brooch also. maintained its own against Roman 
forms, and there sprang up a thriving industry in 
Rornano-Celtie brooches in. the northern parts of 
Britain which were less subject than the south to 
Roman ‘influence, Intensity of contact is here 
shown to be an important factor in the vitality 
of native industries. Towards the end of the 
second century the Northumbrian school of Rommano- 
British motal-work died out, but the continued 
vitality of the common Celtic brooch compares, 
‘85 Mr, Collingwood aptly notes (p. 106), with the 
fato of less widely-used metal ornaments, “The 
"Britons clung to their native brooch-forms far 
“ more tenaciously than to, the mors ambitious 
* nd expensive objects—mirrors and. so, forth— 
+ which were especially used by the upper classes ; 
% for the upper classes were most, susceptible to 
* Romanizing influences... ." In speaking of 
pottery and» metal-work, "wo aro dealing with 
factions not only used by the Celts themselves 
for the Roman conquest but used widely in 
villages us well as in towns, but when we come to 
speak of sculpture, we aro dealing with material 
ot toed by, the Calis at all and without we or 
Purpose for the common people. We find that their 
Trafimen made alight and occasional effort to 
‘utilize it as a medium for their habitual decorative 
fom, a fk which contrast with their sucess 
it incorporating Roman pottery and motal-working 
foie hake calito, Neier ate Cats haw’ 
written Innguage, and it is difficult to see to what 
cultural use they could have put it outside the 
Sophisticated urban areas. Here, again, failure to 
absorh a forvign trait is evident, 
In this context of diffusion, Mr. Collingwood's 
conclusion may be mentioned that,“ on the whole 
{it is) probable that the villa-system is a Romanized 
Version of something which existed ia Britain 
© eforo the Romans came” (pp. 79-80). Owing 
to the nature of the data upon which the history of 
Roman Britain is founded, it is difficult to discover 
what effect Roman culture had on less tangible 
traits of Celtic culture. It is comparatively easy 
to trace what happened in the diffusion of techno- 
logical traits, beoause there exists concrete evidence, 
‘whereas spiritual things do not leave such obvious 
traces behind them. Nevertheless, it is evident 
from conereto remains that fusion of nativo and im- 
Ported elements took place in the sphere of religion. 
‘AAgroat part of Romano-British theoloxy centred 
‘around gods and ‘with Celtic as well as 
Roman names, eg. Sul at Bath was identical with 
Minerva. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
native cults of the ‘were influenced ‘by 
, but such cults leave no archieo- 
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whereas in Haverfcld’s words “between Roman 
Y"Britain and Anglo-Saxon Fogland there isa 
“great gulf fixed.” Mr. Collingwood suggests 
tho reason for this julf. It was only: the British 
aristocracy which were deeply affected by Roman 
modes of life, ‘The village areas werw probably. 
Title affected hy Roman culture. ‘The comparison, 
quoted above, made by Mr. Collingwood. between 
the fate of Celtic metal-work in brooch forms and 
its fate in more elaborate and Iuxurions objects, 
suggests this. Excavation of British villages also 
‘Suggests that they wero little subject to Romanizing 
influences. Indeed, the author says that “the 
‘inhabitants of these villages were almost entirely. 
“+ tantouched by the influence of Roman civilization * 
(pp. 86-93), though native arts and crafts were 
destroyed by imported Roman” goods. He com 
pares the process which took place to the way in 
Which a native African village is affected by the 
importation of foreign cloth, and tools, which, 
though they have driven out native industries, 
have left no deep and lasting infiuenee on manners 
and customs, ‘The Britons had to use portable 
‘objects of Roman fashion, and that is all. 

‘Homan culture, or rather the culture of Roman 
Gaul, was strong only in tho villas and towns, 
‘and it is due to this fact that little of it survived 
the Saxon invasions, ‘The Saxons had only to 
destroy these material evidences of Roman culture, 
fand they had swept away Roman culture altogether 
fineg it had not penetrated deep into the tribal 
life of the Britons. Only’ the leaders of socinty were 
Romanized, not society iteolf 

&. E, EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


























‘Archaology in England and Wales. 1914-1931. By 
TD. KendnhandG.¥.0; Hass, Loin, ge 
1938. S00. Pp. xix, 371; 20 plates, 123 
iaraions, Price We, nee 

we general intorest in antiquity has grown very 
rapidly'in tho last twenty yours, and « book: of this 
Jind was becoming necessary to several classos of 
readers. The County archlogies which Me. Kend- 
Fick is cditing, valaubio as they are, need some kind 
fof background and. general’ book of reference. 
Current facilities for visiting sites of all. sorts 
Imuke the ‘common tourist's ignorance of what he 
xacoing more conspietious, as his oceasions multiply ; 
fund thero is a growing number of persons genuinely 
Interested, and gratoful for help t0 appreciate what 
their realy extensive travels put within their reach. 
Only ‘the newspapers still think it amuses people 
to be told thit archeologists ean talle senso and be 
interesting. 

‘This useful book is therefore opportune as well as 
excellently planned and written aut, Recent finds 
stand out ‘clearly, ax they should, against a 
ihelgrond of tho egmmon kno dele 
to convey without becoming either slipshod or 
dull. Tho things-to-be-done-next emerge among the 
things-welldone, in a stimulating and provocative 

The subject us u whole is presented as 6 
campaign, with a strategy, aa well a a drill, of its 
own; "methods and. atins'—to borrow a classic 
title-pege—are illustrated by achievements, faith 
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by works: problems ary solved smbulando, 
WY cross country field-work anda geographical 
utloole, no leas than ercavando, by what should 
always bo a ‘crucial experiment." So it is the 
spirit, no less than tho substance, of such a book: as 
this, that is welcome; and" doubly’ welcome, 
illustrated in members of the British Muscum's 
stall, CLM. 
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Maynard, for « fino palwolithic series. ‘Thespesia 
exhibite should, of course, be compared with the Eaadon 
Museum's own rich store of material é 

‘Besides originals ofall sorts, « helpfal Yackground it 
provided by the fine models of exenvated sites, etions, 
Blan and pokogesp: and by sha Ondaunos Surre's 
Exhibi¢of air-photographa, of which a separate catalogue 
Serastanen tae tot ise sis Re 














Air-Photography. 
Catalogue of Air-Photographs Exhibited by the 
rdnance Survey. onion. august, 182. Seo. 

DBR Pps tare anton stun: “Pri Bt 
Aie-photography is now 20 well recognized a ai 

to archeological reesarch, and our own Royal Air Force 
hina talzon auch w leading part inthis work, that i was 
fa graciots compliment to. the Taternational. Congress 
of Prohiatoric Archivoloxy, that the Ordaance Survey 
‘Miould authorian ite arcilogea oto, At, GS. 
Crawford, to arrange display of areliwological ni 
potoarapa aa part of the! temporary exhibit in the 
Loaon Supe (Mx, 1053, 2405) OF the. 41 views 
hore described, the majority’ depict neolithic, carps, 
smered circles, barrows, fortified villages, and * Celtic 
field systems; then vores Porchester Castle, and Caistor, 
for Roman sites; then Wanye, some strip lytichots and 
idgesand.-furrow systema; a wonderful group of monu- 
‘penta ad trace around Fury Rings: aa hall 
the White Horse at Ufington, the * deweted ‘village 
of Grimathorpo, od a sunken seawall in the Seilly 
Tslands showing submergence. within human” times. 
‘Tho descriptions are rupplomented by references to tho 
literati; and, for purchaso, each photograph may be 
ordered by its hogative number. IM 
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‘and the theories reared upon faulty observations will 
gradually be corrected, Tn the meantitne the archo- 
{gist ought to be grateful for the warning that M. Vayson 
do Pradonne haa given him, und, boing gratefal, may be 


a pi Ree F, J. DINGWALL. 


Europe : Prehistoric. 
LHomme des Cités lacustres, 























By Georges Goury. 
Seo. Pp. 718, 
Erie 80 de 260 
Précia d'archiotogie préhintorique, of whi 
Drigine ef évolution de Thomme, appeared in 1927, 
The title toes not quito fully deseribe its scope, for it 
includes land settlements ax well ox lake-dwellings, 
fand the whole sequence of ‘ mesolithic” industries, 
But it is only in the lake-dwolliags that we haven 
compreheasive and continuous view of the conditions 
Of Ife between tho lose of the last * cave-period * 
land the stratified * tolls’ of tho chaleolithie and bronze 
Cultures; and for purposoe of popular reconstruction, 
fit all events, one must’ “begin with the known.’ 
3. Goury's archwological competence is attested. by 
his memoirs on excavated sites, La cimetiére de la 
Tustice de Hans and I’ Rneeinte t'Haulsy et sa nécropote, 
israel by the tame, publisher, "He wites clearly and 
asily, and 31, Bouillon’s original drawings aro supplo- 
Saentd by otis tram current works: Naturally, tho 
antiquities of France and Belgium furnish most of the 
Ceatuples, but justice i done to work in other countrion. 
In the second volume, the diMfeult question of racial 
distributions and sequences is discussed; and thero is 
‘a conveninnt summary of the Glozel controversy in 
the introduction. 7 LM 
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Telex told tn. Topoland By A.W Cortina, 
Fala Maa 8 Re Oifond Unicery Prov 
Bi ies het 264 


Me. Cardinal in Bin feinare hours during hi 
duties as District Commissioner of the Gold Coast hax 
wrell employed hie two in making tho extensive and 
Interesting collection of native folktales presented. in 
iis volute. Ho has arrayed the stories Without any 
Somments or exogetcal notes, but mgood index. i 
provided. ‘The stories are. grouped mainly. according 
{ote reo yt fie, unr te 
but one cannot help regretting that no notes have 
fdded, which would yreatly have enhanced, the value 
‘Ot the collstion, "One is grateful, however, that so good 
‘in example. has been set 0 officiis similarly place 
Alyrhore Foren the proven generation devolves the duty 
Steocontiag what i fot of native lore nnd custom. Tht 
{nduence of rail and air eomununication, of broodeas 
fod cipematogeaphs, will render the task well-nigh 
impose for thoen shat come after 8. 

te volume has been published under tho auspices 
of the ‘International Tawtitute of African Languages 
thd’ Cultures: but it is rogretiable that it hasbeen 
pocessary to charge #0 high a price as 16s. for a stall 
otha contain no ietatios, or any feonotc 

Jal types or other fentares that add materially to the 
Bet of production, "This comment does not imply, that 
the vollape is not worth ita price, Dut unleas books on 
folklore are ised at really popula prices, one cannot 
pect an extended interest ithe’ mubject amongst 

al teadors; who Tans. perforee seriously: onailer 
Sn iusury” spending. ‘WARREN BR. DAWSON. 




















Gottingen Studies in Ethnology (Vorarbeiten zur 
Geschlene der Gottinger Universe und Bib- 
Teese SS Nock Bie Besiedlung der aten 269 
Meee” Lore We Bachmann 1ST, 
Nees Grlppercebe. (Dr Gres)” 1831, 
No: § ttcoph"Helocrs” und die. Volkerkunde 
Mea Task Nor 10: Dia Echnosraphsche Sammy 
tong. dee Universicat Gittingen. (Hane Plache) 
{Boe ttuh Su yaongrophc pose, 

Xioningen's ontetbaton vo ethology Te enfliotly 
indiceach ey ae ptacipat Seton, Belin. penis 
vets, etguted fe 1180 torte “fovtgy eckimet 
ee Rete applet boat in taste, ema 
1 Gt ae Sar Senta ot el cies 
nee F cliseattess Uerare c-tepeoer 
"OF he zanna fore fing he dors 
athe ins Tages ove ich sha on 
Dilte foreign friends) of Sir Joxph Banks and the British 
‘cairn Bopgn werd a 
ad rong inks falabie atonal Ue caja 
from Cook's voyaugen, and especially from Cook's natural: 
Bee pomtee Gertaly: to fudge feo tia oat: 
jeban al ke Msiesions: GUtkagnn Sma ery fornia 
ESS epee 

TH caPbaaphor Moors isnot se wollknown or generally 
‘appreciated ax somo of his contemporaries in early 
toy rate entero mck an 
omnes 
thom of 
Tete Aslatuars recy etopice of oration! pote 
Sie ata artes tag ent Manos) fey hae 
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Nos. 282-2651 MAN (September, 1932, 
Activity. ‘This well-constructed and usefully docu: “*unfottored by any literary tradition"; and 
Tnouted sty fo'n ral Cooributon to tha Hoey of leet to intimate spprocsion oF ls exellent, by 


‘othnology, and puts Meiners’ york into the high place 
it deserve among that of his conterporsrice’ and 
fmuccemors. Dr. Thio dlosseves woll of English colleagues 
for his generous recognition of tho fruitful collaboration 





of German and English thinkers as woll as explorers, in 
tho early days of Gottingen, 
‘Dr. Buchmann’ 









jee, ave for itm exe 
‘ethnological method, Tn’ little more th 
[pnges it offers therefore a substantial conteibut 
student's equipment. 

Dr. Grau describes bis eemy on group marriage aa 
‘modest contributionto the study of an important racial 
“ingeitation; but it deals algo thoughtfully with 
the numerous questions with which tho subject t "ene 
* wreathed," in the course of careful roviow af the 














‘distribution of varioun typos of such systorne, including 
{mous necount of the Britons, aad Andrew 
Lang's‘ Firnura in Scotland" (Max, 1008), both of 





which he finds ood reason to wxeliide frown his goa 
ruphical survey. SM 


Romane Gilia John Sampsoneste. Pocus in Romani 
263 kin, alrigBy Jon, amr, 
Gafont, W031. "Fp. Eh. with “rominpece 
Rigi Sohn. Price t. Oh ne tf 
In thir choice wollaction ‘one’ of the finest English 
suet an overs gy s.r hn 
Pootie range and power of Ryray.epeccs A fow of 
Titan pieces are translated or ndaptod from well-known 
tnetrical originals; tho reat coniprined for tho plonsi 
self and ray" frida" tn famine coon 

sa. with *" no alm to” be. apecifeally gypsy 
wht nedfelings” ‘try nevortholien ‘eloquunt 
miy 10 tho charm anid magie’ of an aacient 

















post of raro distinction. While only a fow details of 

‘pry Folklows oceur, the wedding “over a branch of the 

allow broom," (pp. 18, 25), and tho eutting of the 
nuple's naines on the hecchen book beside ua (p. 10), 
here ae glionses of world of ot Tore sn The toon 
(No. 13), the Good Tédings of a new deity (No, 15), and. 
the Romani Gauieamus (No, 33). TDM 


fecal Grzaation snd Coreen) Inainon 
SGC daaans Seva. ie 

264 20 Cape Tow (Sua a Co). Nd." Pp at 
Mr. Cook ina not been fortunate in his publishors 
sist My Sst yy ea 
Sa imo Sens eal epi 
Stead peace Gr coment 
Ppa gw ee 
Sean aoe par eeee triers 
das a aad Reser ae 
ine eee teeraet eae ia 
eae iy neiarenelrar cea 
Se oli es ence 
ig: clans ae oust 
aes heya 
pais trae 

ie cant Oh ae aoa 
tartare ae areas 
deo ye aN 
Sn pk het eee a 
Ses ab anal ae ay i 
what in now Natal. His description lacks complotenoas. 
Prenitine sities eee 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The of the Skeleton from Oldoway, Tanganyika. 

at avannieen tom Okdeway Tangara. 

95 coins ee pancie heere ea hie 
1992, Naren, 190, 237; 19 Aug, 1082;) 

8iy--Dies is Leskoyv dda sates hate pe 

Siping f poles 














Feats on hia staternent that no material from Beds 3 wad & 
‘wa found in inmate association with the skeleton in 
tho burial, although much material ix found lying in the 





prnent atsface-iopee of the 
Nonure 380, 72, 14 May, I 
‘on dncuning'the naive ith Profmor DM. 8, 
Watson tad ME, Ac T. Hopwood, 1 same tothe 
luton that more Soroxgh vestigation of thin ental 
Srvidence was denen, expcslly werent itera: 
thon’ of Toukcmatoral ithe noighbouied of tho 
ereton night ave renee tle oly recog taal 
thn in iy nalteredeondition. T therfore sugested 
hn the deponta of Deda 2 3,4 and 8 au wal oto 
ti ind within th ty sea shou he 
caretily reesei. Me, Hopwend, Hint o 
Epil Hampi Ho 2. 3,4 ad alata hh 
ML" Oltewnye "The petrology " 
dlepoaita"was unlerttken at tho Timperal Col 
De 3- De Bolowan, who had. foomety worked wih 


‘nt and nour the site 


















found that oach of tho doy Alistietivo 
Mibologoa ‘sod teinrtiglet odarsetres ‘The way 
‘now being olen for m useful examination of th gave 
contents,” Professor Heck, wt Mr. Hopwocd's request, 
peemtadod Profeavor ‘Th. Mollison € Munich to sond usw 
imple of naterial_ whieh, ho|eyurea. mwas 
Sot tho material in whieh the Oldoway skeleton 
«hon embedded.” De. Solomon, Mr. Hopwood! andl I 
togetir extn ahi atari” 1E comin a) pew: 
sized bright red pebblow lke hone of Best 3, aac (b) chip 
$f conorntionnyfiniestono indiatinguiahblo rom that of 
Best Bn enclosing at lst no mainoral (aa amphibole), 
in relative abundance, hot found in Beds 2 and 3, but 
prosent in Bid 4. 

Asiaming, therefore, that the provenance of the 
materials muppliod. to ti if aa stated (and we have 00 
oason to doubt if), the Oldoway. intermont, is not 
onterporancous with Bed! containing -Chollenn- 
‘Acheutoan iiplomonta, but was mado afte tho formation 
Of the surface coneretionary limastone ( stepprtiae’) of 
od that is post-Aurignacian. 

‘The ‘re being kept for reforonoo in tho British 
Museo (Natural History}, South Kensington. 

P, G, H. BOSWELL, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate K. 
Polynesia: Technology. Hornell. 
‘The oldest complete Polynesian Canoe Hull in existence.* By James Hornell. 
. When Captain Walls in HLM. * Dolphin’ was exploring among tho South Seu slanda in OBB 
1767, he obtained and subsequently brought home a small canoe from an atoll in the eastern 
seotion of the Tuamotu Archipelago, ‘This canoe, now one of the prized possessions of the British 


Sy 








Museum, is fortunately still in. perfect condition, except for the loss of its outrigge 

‘Today such an authentie relic of anciont canoe design is of very great value, for, unfortunately, ¥! 
much of the data available for comparative study of the old sea-craft of Polynesia too often is 
cither meagre, suspoct or obviously inaccurate. Even in regard to models, time and again I have 
been impressed with the neod to exercise reat caution in acoepting their evidence on structural é 


details. It is exceptional to find them made to anything approaching a correct scale; their small 
sizo and the primitive tools used in their construction usually precluded wecurate detail; generally ; 
there is « simplification of design and the suppression of what ure often features of importance to the 
ethnologist, Seldom were they mad specifically as diminutive reptions of the actual workaday: x 
canoes; more often they were originally toy canoes used by the island lads and men in their water 
games; these in particular are characterized by a reduction of parts, most marked in regard to the 
number of the outrigger booms; others, more carefully fashioned with a view to please the eye of 
the white visitor, are frequently less accurate than the toy eanoes, je 
‘Actual canoes in the absence of photographs are therefore invaluable as affording ‘authentic: j 

















information of structural design and detail in former days andl as checks upon the modifications which 
thoir types have undergone since European contact was established. ‘The canoe brought home by 
Captain Wallis is an instance in point, for it enables us to certify that a few remote islands in the . 
eastern section of the Tuamotu Archipelago rotain to-day many archaic features lost in part or 
entirely by the islands to the north-west. 

Strangely enough this canoe has never been described, and the only figure of it that has appeared is ty 
«poor and inacourate drawing in Edge-Partington's ‘Album ' (Series I, pl. 4, fig. 1). Like most of the 
inshore and lagoon canoes of the Tuamotus it is quite small, barely 12 fect 9 inches in length overall, 


For its length, the beam and height: amidships are notably great, being 27 inches and 25 inches be 
respeotively. It is double-ended and carvet built, all parts sewn together with sennit braid. ‘The y, 
bottom is moderately rounded but sharp along the middle line owing to the presence of « prominent fi 
keel, narrow and deep. On this keel rounding sides are raised, built up of four main series of short 5 


Tengths of planking sown end to end to form more or less regular strakes. A short transverse break~ 





+ ‘This eanoo would wotually be the oldest existing Taland, Now Zealand, is now in the Dominion Museum, 
Polynesian canoe were it not that « primitive dug-out, Wellington, NZ. 
in fimgmontary eonition, found in « ewamp in South 
[ 225 ] 
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‘water at each end connects the top strake of the opposite sides, while an elongated, tapered end-picee 
at each extremity keys together the ends of the keel, breakwater and sides. 

Lengthwise the three-piece keel is strongly crescentic, curving up rapidly toward each end, where it 
joins the elongated end-piece which continues the. crescentic curve at a slightly reduced angle. The 
mille section, 64 inches in length, is the longest. ‘The shorter end sections are each 24 inches long. 
‘The three sections ure hutted end to end and sewn together with sennit braid passed through holes bored 
at various angles through the opposed vertical ends; on the upper side of the keel a narrow batten 
is inserted over the seam and beneath the lashing, its function being to make the joint watertight. 

‘The upper surface of the keel, averaging three inches in width, is flat and without any sign of 
the channelling characteristic of the keels of the ancient voyaging canoes (paki) of these islands 
according to reliable descriptions, Below the side planking sewn to the bevelled edges of its upper 
surface, the keel projects about two inches. 

‘The four strakes forming the sides, taken in order from the keel upwards, may be termed 
respectively the garboard strake, the bilge strake, the rubbing strake and the washstrake. ‘The first 
two are formed of broad pieces of plank of unequal size, and are sheered upward toward the ends, 
thereby being roughly parallel with the sheer of the keel. ‘The * patches,’ as we may term the short 
length’ of plank in each strake, are mostly rectangular and oblong in shape except the terminal ones 
which are triangular, in order to conform with the diminishing width and depth of the hull at each 
end. ‘The garboard strake, on what I consider to be the starboard side, is made up of seven patches, 
while the shorter bilge strake has only four. On the port side the individual patches in each strake, 
four in number, are longer than those on the starboard side. 

‘The two upper strakes both run horizontally ; as the two lower ones are sheered, « horizontal 
Jino is obtained for the upper strakes by filling in the concavity above the bilge strake with a narrow 
adjusting half-strake, curved along its lower edge, horizontal along the upper. 

‘The rubbing strake is « very peculiar feature, found, 40 far as I am aware, only in Tuamotuan 
canoes. Its form closely resembles that of the keel ; in the large double canoe described by Admiral 
Parin* the similarity is emphasized as it is stated that both are channelled on the inner side, and that 
the outer side of the rubbing strake is prominent and rounded like the keel but in lessor degree. 
Here, in this small canoe, the rubbing strake is flat on the inner side and only slightly rounded and 
prominent externally, except toward the ends, where the rounding and slight projection are more 
pronounced. Each extremity of this strake is cut off obliquely on the lower side to allow it to fit 
into the acute angle formed hy the junction of the upturned end of the keel with the base of the 
end-piece, to both of which it is sewn. For about a couple of inches from each end, the outer side is 
carved into a sharp horizontal ridge or ledge, apparently to reinforee its strength and compensate 
for reduction in depth at this point, ‘Three picces butted together form this strake on the port side, 
four on the starboard. 

A deep washstrake completes the structure of the sides. ‘The lower margin is horizontal, the 

is sheered slightly toward each end, 40, while its depth is five inches amidships, the sheer 
increases it at each end to seven inches. On the starboard side the washstrake is made up of four 
pieces of broad board, sewn end to end; for the port side a sufficient supply of broad boards must 
have been lacking, for while the two forward ones are of the full depth, the after boards are in two 
tiers, each of three narrow strips. 

‘The various strakes arc sewn together edge to edge, and the individual ‘ patches’ end to end, 
with sennit braid passed through paired holes in the opposed edges; the lower edge of each garboard 
strake is similarly sewn to a bevelled edge of the upper part of the keel. 

‘The fore breakwater, filling the gap between the converging ends of the two washstrakes, is lipped 
‘at the fore side of the upper niargin ; that across the after ends of the washstrakes is without. a lip. 

‘The end-pieces. ‘The fore end-piece is hewn from the solid into a long and gracefully tapered 
blunt-ended projection, flat on the upper surface, rounded below. On the upper «ide, at the truncate 
distal end, is a low transverse terminal ridge, The wide butt end is hollowed out and arched, the 
























+ Besot mur la Construction Nawule des Peuples extra-Européens ; Paria, US61. Pp. 135-116, 
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basal part being cut away in order that the sidles may be seated directly upon the forward extremities 
of the keel and rubbing strakes, to which they are attached by through sewing as in the other parts. 
‘The hinder end of each side of the arch is ly attached to the lower part of the fore end of the 
washstrake of the same side, whilst the bottom of the breakwater is sewn upon the crown of the arch. 
‘This arrangement of the parts leaves a small recess at the base of the end-piece, opening into the 
cavity of the hull. 

‘The after end-piece is slightly shorter than the forward one. Unlike the latter it consists of two 
distinct sections, ‘The proximal is a hollow tapered butt similar in form and attachments to that 
of the fore end-pieee. ‘The distal section, fourteen inches long, is divided by a vertical slot into two 
limbs which reanite at the extreme end. Both are carved into the peculiar jointed form seen in 
Fig. 1 of Plate K, with an angular spur or heel alternate on the upper and the lower side. At the 
distal end where the limbs reconnest, two inconspicuous transverse ridges, slightly damaged, are present. 

Fittings. —The only fitting is a stout, squared thwart, nearly amidships, sewn to the wash- 
strakes rathor above mid-height, the upper surface a clear inch below the gunwale. No support 
cleats are provided, neither are there any ribs as in the large voyaging canoes of which we have 
deseriptions. 

‘The outrigger is missing, but the presence of a hole in the port washstrake three to four inches 
from each end, directly opposite similarly bored holes in the starboard washstrake, indicates that 
& two-boom outrigger had heen used, a number common in xmall canoes of this archipelago nt 
the present day. A slight concavity in the gunwale is present above the after lashing hole on the 
port sido; in this the boom would rest when in position. 'The proximity of the booms to the ends 
‘of the canoe is an ordinary and characteristic feature of small Tuamotuan canoes; it is a practicnl 
convenience in one-man canoes as the man, seated amidships, can wield his paddle on either side 
without being eramped in action by nearness to a boom. 

‘Another pair of opposed holes is also present in the washstrakes, nine inches abaft the fore- 
boom holes; what use they subserved ix doubtful: it may be that, like other planks in this canoe, 
the ones in which theso holes occur were taken from some older canoe in which the holes were 
functional, or it is possible that the canoe had a third outrigger boom attached at this place, though 
it is most unusual for two to be fitted 4o close together. 

‘Technique of sewing, ete.—'Tho sewing together of the various parts is very carefully dono by 
through turns of beautifully made three-ply sennit braid, still in perfect condition though more than 
fa century and a half old. ‘The sewing is continuous, carried along obliquely from one pair of holes 
to another. This gives a sharply zig-zag pattern on the inner side, while on the outer, straight bands 
of the sonnit are alone seen, connecting the units of each pair of holes. ‘The seams botween the 
different strakes show two turns of sennit on the outside, with a single one on the inner, connecting, 
by a single obliquely running braid with the next pair. On the vertical joints where play is most 
Tiable to occasion « leak, an extra turn of sennit is added to afford additional strength. 

Apart from the employment of many pieces of plank of irregular size and shape, the presence 
of inserted repair patches even on these small pieces is emphatic of the scarcity of large timber 
suitable for canoe construction on the island. ‘Two of these repairs occur in adjoining boards of the 
bilge strake; they are little more than plaggéd holes, the small inserted squares of wood sown in 
place by two and by three stitches respectively. ‘Two others are oval patches, each about three inches 
‘and a half in longth, inserted in the same section of the starboard washstrake, In one, the broader 
‘of the two, ten separate stitches are used to hold it in place, the sennit being passed through ten pairs 
‘of circumferential holes, In the case of the other patch, although the number of stitches is increased 
to twelve, three holes only are made in the inserted patch owing to its narrowness—barely one inch 
and a half wide. ‘Through these three holes, six, two and four stitches pass respectively from twelve 
holes bored nt intervals around the margin of the hole thus repaired. 

Further evidence of need for economy in the use of the available timber is afforded by the 
presence of at least one piece of plank showing positive signs of prior use in an older canoe, This 
particular piece, part of the starboard washstrake, has a row of holes, some intact and others broken 
down, along its free edge, now become a section of the gunwale of the canoe, 
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Every seam whether horizontal or vertical is closed on the interior side of the hull by means of 
‘a narrow batten of coconut-leaf midrib inserted under the stitches. On the exterior, only the seam on 
either side of the keel and that: between the rubbing strake and the washstrake are similarly protected. 

‘All holes used in the sewing together of the various parts are tightly plugged with coconut fibre 
driven in from the inner aspeat except those along the lower side of the keelund garboardstrakeseam and 
the lower side of the washstrake seam ; in these places the plugs have been inserted from the exterior, 

Only on the end-pieces which have been hewn out of the solid are adze marks visible, Every- 
where else the surface has been carefully rubbed down and made smooth. 

A considerable number of slight grooves in the outer edge of the port gunwale extend for some 
fifteen inches both forward and aft of the thwart fitted amidships. ‘These are friction grooves made 
by hand lines used in fishing and show to what use this canoe was put while in the hands ofits island 
‘owner 105 years ago. 

‘The great value of this old canoe consists in the evidence it affords that the small outrigger 
canoes still in use in a number of the remoter atolls of the Tuamotu archipelago, from Napuka in the 
north to Reao and Nukutavake in the south-east, continue to be built on the same fundamental design. 
Any differences there be are either minor local variations or are due to the ability the islanders now 
have of procuring timber of larger dimensions from trading schooners from Tahiti which eal) from 
time to time to collect copra, A detail of great interest is that the slight setting back or inwards of 
the washstrake in the old canoe under notice is emphasized even more strongly in the canoes of 
the south-east area at the present da; 

Identification of the island whence the eanoe came.—Although this canoe has been labelled for many 
years pust as having been brought from Vanitahi, which presumably is a misrendering of Vahitahi, 
it is certain that it came either from Pinaki or, more probably, from Nukutavake. ‘The entire popula- 
tion of both islands, named Whitsun Island and Queen Charlotte Island respectively by Wallis, aro 
recorded to have manned their largest onnoes and to have sailed away hurriedly to the westward when 
the ship's landing parties approached the shore. On both islands canoes were seen in courso of 
construction, and on Queen Charlotte Island (Nukutavake) ‘nothing had been left behind except 
four or five canoes.’ Probably it was one of these abandoned canoes which Wallis brought away. 
‘The precise identification is, however, of little importance, as the three islands, Vahitahi, Pinaki 
and Nukutavake, together with Vairaatea, form together a distinct local culture area, termed the 
Vahitahi area by K. P, Emory, wherein the canoes are all of similar type. 

Wallis never visited or even sighted Vahitahi, which lies thirty-six sea-miles north of the route 
he traversed. ‘The discovery of the island was reserved for Bougainville, who passed through the 
‘Tuamotu Archipelago in 1768, a year later than Wallis. 

Here it is useful to point out that Brigham in his ‘ Index to the Islands of the Pacific’ (B. P. 
Bishop Mus. Mem, No. 1, 1900) is incorrect in the latitude, 18° 43° 19° 8. which he assigns to Nukku- 
tavake. It should be 19° 18'S. ‘The latitudes given by Wallis for Whitsun Island (19° 26° 8.) and 
for Queen Charlotte Island (19° 18" 8,), agree perfectly with those shown for Pinaki and Nukutavaki 
upon the Admiralty chart of the Tuamotus; the descriptions left: hy him of the conformation of the 
two islands also agree with what we know concerning their physical characteristics, 

For the privilege of being allowed to describe this oldest example of Polynesian canoe and for 
the fine photographs illustrating its structure, 1 am indebted to the kindness of Captain 'T. A. Joyce, 
©.B.E., and Mr. H. J. Braunholte, of the Ethnological Department of the British Museum, to whom 
Tam glad of this opportunity of expressing my thanks, JAMES HORNELL, 














EXPLANATION OF PLATE K. 


Fic, 1-—Starboard view of the eanoe brought from the Vahitahi area in 1707. Note the prominont level ike form of 
tho rubbing strake, the slight setting back of the washatrako and the two large repair patches in ono of the sections 
thereof. ‘The small holes for the attachment of the booms are seen close to the tranaverse breakwater at each end. 
Fig, 2—Interior of the canoe looking forward and from above. ‘The narrow, flat-topped keol, tha batten 
covered seams, the stout thwart and the recess at the Lows in the butt end of the fore end-piece are well shown 5 
‘also two small wood-plugged holes on the right side ; one in seen just infront of the thwart, and the other just abaft it. 
(By kind perminvion of the Truateus of the British Museum.) 
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Africa, East. Cullen Young. 
Three Medicine-Men in Northern Nyasaland. By the Rev. 7. Cullen Young. 

About sighteen' month tefro T had to leavo Nyasaland in 1091, Thad put at my 9B 
disposal information regarding the professions and actual practice of two men belonging to 
the rather heterogeneous people whom we know as the Tumbuka-Kamanga, By a fortunate chance, 
there also came into my hands, quite shortly before my departure, two small books manufactured 
‘out of the loose leaves of copybooks and sewn together with thread, which contained, in almost 
undecipherable writing, the materia medica of « third practitioner, member of the Tonga tribe of 
the West Nyasa administrative area, All of my material is written, and two-thirds of it beautifully 
written, by men of some education; that is to say, by the ‘changing ' African, to whom we now are 
paying such particular attention. 

‘This material is not put together by dictation from some man of the older generation, but comes 
direct from practising doctors of the present generation. ‘The first, whom I will call “ A,’ is a man 
now about 30 or 31 years of age. ‘The second, * B,” died recently at an age approximating to 55, 
and was, therefore, born just after the arrival of E ‘The third, *C, T do 
not know personally. The books in which he has recorded his prescriptions were handed to me by 
‘8 European colleague who was aware that I was at work on the customs and folk-lore of the people. 
My friond assures me that ‘Cis a‘ mere youngster.’ 

Any remarks that I may make hero are limited by the fact that I am neither a medical man 
nor « botanist, Had I had the good fortune to remain a few years longer in Nyasaland, Thad 
intended to secure expert co-operation in order to tabulate botinically: the lists of trees, shrubs, 
Teaves and roots provided by these three men, I would algo have been able to identify many other 
ingredients which do not seem to fall within the scope of botany. Should anyone reading these 
notes, who is resident in the northern province of Nyasaland or the contiguous area in Northern 
Rhodesia, and who is qualified for this form of research, care to carry the matter further, T need 
hardly say that the whole of my material is at his or her disposal, ‘The botanical list alone (which 
for obvious reasons would be useless here) will provide an exceedingly attractive, and probably 
highly useful, line of study. 

T can only try here to give some idea of the scope of native medical practice which the 
documents reveal and probably the most satisfactory way will be to give an exact (translated) 
equivalent of the lists as Thave them. Tt will be seen that A and B have at first sight much shortor 
lists than their younger fellow-practitioner, with 20 and 21 entries against C's 97, plus 9 that have 
defeated me completely to decipher. But both A and B haye in a number of cases grouped several 
remedies under a single ‘disease ” heading, whereas C has given each remedy w separate place and 
number. Figures in brackets opposite disease headings in A's and B's lists will, however, indicate 
the number of trees, shrubs or other ingredient-producing substances from which medicine for that, 
particular trouble may be taken. 

‘Here are the lists — 


Docror A. Docron B, 
























































1 To avoid evil from corpse-contact. 1 To possess the evil eye. (20) 

2 To remove sterility or impoten 2 To remove sterility or impotence. 

3 To restore virility 3 ‘To counteract bewitehment (spells). 

4 For pneumonia, (4) 4 For epilepsy. (12) 

5 For headache, 5 Do. (6) 

6 For success in litigation, (2) 6 To remove spell on foodstuffs, 

7 For venereal disease. (3) 7 For quick childbirth, 

8 To avoid harm after intercourse with a 8 Do. and afterbirth, 
‘menstruating woman, For snake bite. (2) 

9 For ‘water.’ (?) 10 For safeguarding the community. 

10 For abortion. (5) AL For abortion. (5) 

11 To restore women to youthful state. (3) 12 Do. 
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Doctor A. 
12 For contraception. (3) 18 
13 To avoid domestic strife, ‘quence of infidelity. 
14 To protect when going to law. 14 To secure love. (14) 
15. To secure easy childbirth. 1% Do. 
16 For safety at night from * ghouls.” 16 For safety from ‘ ghouls’ at night. 
17 For success at law, 17 For “closing a grave, 
18. To conceal initimaoy— 18 For’ mbatawata.’ (!) 
(a) with girl; = 
() with woman, 19 For contraception. 
19 For venereal disease. 20 Women’s love charm. 
20 To restore woman to youthful state. 21 To secure conception, 
Docror C. 
1 To avoid evil from intercourse with men- 38. For the illness due to drinking strange 
struating woman, water. 
2 To restore virility. 30 For indigestion. 
3. For normal development in male organs, 40 For headache. 
4 For venereal disease, 41 and eight others To secure love. 
5 De 43. To keep the wife loyal, 
6 To get rid of enemy. 44 For general good fortune, 
7 To purge. 45 To avert the evil eye. 
8 For venereal disease. 46 For introducing disharmony between man 
9 “ Of Great Things.” (1) ‘and wife, 
10 To secure love. 47 For middle-car disease. 
11 For success at law. 48. For securing knowledge of wife's unfaith- 
12 For all snake bites. fulness, 
13 To secure love. 49° To prevent woman's accusation, 
Mo De. 51 To secure compliance, 
15 To coerce a woman. 52 To conceal adultery. 
16 *'To buy a house.” (1) 53 For popularity, 
17 For abortion. 55 For advanced syphilis, 
18 For easy childbirth. 56 To prevent woman giving birth, 
19 To conceal intimacy. 57 and 58. For gonorrhoa, 
20 To secure love. 62 To acquire wisdom. 
21 For colio; dinrrhasa, 63 and two others Abortion, 
22 For backache. 64 Dynentery. 
33 Do, 65 To end affection of woman wronged, 
24 To check vomiting. 66 That a woman wronged may forget your 
25 For dysentery. name. 
26 To avert death of child if nursing mother 67 For trapped animals. 
becomes pregnant, 63 and two others For success at law, 
27 For sore eyes. 69° ‘That girls may come about your house,’ 
28 For success at law, 70, For malaria. 
29 To conceal adultery, 71 For backache. 
30 For popularity. 72 For toothache. 
31 To secure love. 75 For one who has interored with one's 
32. To ensure coming of desired woman. 
33. To prevent woman making accusation. 76 Seen acetaer 
34 For chest ailments. 78 To secure divorce. 
35 Do. 79 For good fortune in ventures, 
36 For rheumatism in the arm, 80 To restore menstruation. 
37 For general fortune. 84 To cause miscarriage. 
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Docron C.—eontinued, 

85 To persuade a girl who refuses, 89 To appease your wife. 

‘86 For popularity with girls, 95. For proper fermentation in tobacco. 

87 To secure silence in a woman you have 96 That a woman may not forget you, 
wronged. 97 ‘That the woman may forget and say only. 

88 To ease birth pains, what suite you. 


‘The first thing noticeable is the preponderance of items in the sex category, particularly in the 
-case of C, the ‘mere youngster’ or modern village youth, able to write his own notes of what he 
sees or has been told, and to manufacture from sheets of paper the necessary books for his record. 
‘He has just under 50 per cont. of his remedies in this sex category 

It will also be noted that medicine of the charm or spell category has hardly, if at all, been 
‘ousted from its leading place by education, And I may, I think, uso the word education more 
correctly of Nyasaland than of any other torritory known to me. We find here this category 
including items of « sort that one might easily, but wrongly, imagine ax having been banished us 
knowledge grew. 

Tt will further be seon that these doctors recognize and treat quite ordinary diseases side by 
side with what to us are extraordinary. Pneumonia, epilepsy, syphilis, snake bite, colic and 
dysontery, rheumatism, indigestion, middle-ear trouble and malaria aro all within their soope. 
‘And I may mention here that the ordinary people are in possession of * cures’ for other maladies, 
‘and, apparently, neod no doctor for such as come within the scope of what one might call the 
“household remedies,’ I shall give one example of this before closing these notes. 

It will also not escape notice that in the case of venereal disease—introduced to the country 
within living memory—these men differentiate not only between syphilis and gonorrhosn, but also 
‘betwoon the former in its early and in its later stages, 

‘As regards the prescriptions themselves—which would be useless here, since they are largely 
made up of the names of trees in the vernacular—I have compared the lists with somo care and 
find only five that could be said to occur in all three. But the ingredients are in no two cases 
‘completely identical, nor is there a single case in which the method of one man (where mothod is 
detailed) can be said to be the same as that of either of the other two, ‘There must, therefore, be 
‘an immense quantity of varying medical advice available in Nyasaland, where the number of 
professing medicine-men is so large. 

Methiod varies widely in these prescriptions. Medicines may be taken internally or externally ; 
worn inside the clothing or round neck, wrist, waist, knee or ankle; smeared on some inanimate 
object or concealed in the ground. ‘They may be held beneath the tongue, or spat out as certain 
words are uttered, I notice, however, that ¢unrise and sunset are the favourable periods in the 
day, and this is in agreement with the statement made by a Nyasaland native whose article on 
“The Religion of my Fathers ' appeared two years ago in the International Review of Missions. He 
there statod that tho proper time to approach the Powers was the early morning, “ sinco at that 
“time the heart is clean,” 

In only one of the 140 prescriptions before me do T find any reference to invooation, and that, 
naturally enough, is in connection with the ceremony of ‘ closing the grave.’ But there is one most 
interesting point that I have culled from my material, and it is in connection with the cure for the 
person lying under ‘ bewitchment.’ Tho medicine is not only applied to the body by rubbing, but 
its ingredients are bound up in the cloth worn, and when no longer required“ must be thrown away 
* into running water along with a piece of iron.” 

‘The material provides many other points of interest, but much remains beyond me, lacking 
‘the knowledge of the botanist, and also, here and there, that intimate knowledge of a specialized 
form of the vernacular used by these doctors. Perhaps it may be of interest, however, to close with 
‘a translation of one of the * houschold remedies,’ which require no professional aid. Tt is the Cure 
for Mumps. 

“Tt lad or man is taken with munips, the medicine for healing tho malady is that the moan 
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“ should gather small sticks and tie them in a bundle and place them on his head. Let him sing 
“ this song as he walks, the sticks being on his head :— 
“*Oh, mumps; take the girls and let the boys be scathless.’ 

“ Let him sing as he walks until he puts the bundle of sticks down in the middle of the path. 
“ When he has put it down let him not look back until he enters the village. He has now put down 
“* the disease on the path, and anyone stepping over the sticks will got the mumps."” 

A girl or woman does the same, changing only the wording of the song in order that the mumps 
may leave the females and attack the males. 

It is interesting to note in the original that the same word is used here for * cure’ as is used 
in all other prescriptions requiring definite ingredients. Simply * medicine,’ munkwala, which is 
the local equivalent of manga or dawa ot the other names that we have had to translate as * medicine * 
in one or other of the Bantu dialects. ‘There is no distinotion between a manufactured article as 
medicine and some action or song; both are equally a ‘ cure ' for their appropriate trouble, 

Yinally, I may say that the number of trees or shrubs used in the prescriptions amounts, as far 
as Tam able to identify names, to 90, 


Ingredienta used. 


I have separated into four lists the ingredients that I find in the prescriptions of * Doctors’ 
A and B, but these lists are given here with no guarantee whatever of complete aceuracy. It may 
bo found that an entry here appearing uncler ‘Trees * should be listed under ‘ Shrubs,’ and vice versa, 
while there are one or two entries under * Grasses ’ which I have placed there without anything to 
guide me beyond the form of the word. It will be seen at a glance, for instance, that the vast 
majority of tho trees that supply some or other form of ingrediont—root, bark, leaf—have names 
using the mu- prefix and that a majority of the grastes have the prefix chi-. At least two names 
appear among the grasses on the strength of this ehi- prefix alone, and I need not say that I realizo 
how precarious is such a method. 

I have not attempted to list tho ingredients of the Tonga youth, ‘Doctor’ C, because his 
manuscript is almost indecipherable in most plices, his spelling where decipherable is frequently 
baflling, and in the few cases where the names are clear and reading is easy he seems to be dealing 
‘with materials already listed under A and B. ‘There is, howover, one mark of distinotion about C, 
namely, that in many prescriptions he mentions the point at which a necessary formula or incantation 
must be pronounced. Neither A nor B do this at all, though one would suppose it to be a necessary 
factor in suocess, ‘These formule appear only (40 far as T can speak with any certainty about C's 
prescriptions) in connection with spells, as opposed to cures belonging to what one might call ntraight- 
forward medical practice, never where preparations, liquid or otherwise, are exhibited in oases where 
the pationt is dealt with personally, but only—and this is natural enough—in cases where a wish 
has to be ‘wished ’ in order that something desired may take place in regard to somo individual at 
‘distance, 

1t mast also be pointed out that « name may appear as ‘ Treo’ or ‘ Grass" or * Shrub,” but that. 
the actual ingredient used may be some particle taken therefrom to form some amulet or charm. 
Where T have any ideas regarding a name, such as might aid identification by anyone using these 
notes in Northern Nyasaland, I give it along with the name, but as regards much the greater part 
of this material I havo to confess complete ignorance, 

No description of the prescriptions themselves is attempted here. 




















last A. TREES. 
Mparavidwaea : lit., “it serapes hides,” posi- Mimbo: prob. the tree from which’ is taken 


bly supplies juice to soften hides for braying. the sticky * bird-lime’ and the vehicle used 
Vidwawa is an Ngoni word. for smearing poison on arrows, ete,, limbo. 
Mphangala : Kapesa : possibly « shrub. 
Mlundi Mama : 





Mlengice Chigula : possibly grass. 
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Last A, TREES—conlinued, 


lit,, “it makes the goats 





Muswaya : lit, the rustle.” 

: the well-known tree connected with 

which “‘only sheds its leaves at: 

night,” under which the lion buries the tail 
of his kill, Tabu for building or firewood, 

Mphuzamaj “it drinks water.” Mphuza 
is an Ngoni word. 

Nyauhango = lit., “Indy of the Hango lan,” 
‘Tabu for firewood. 

Chithonto : the long green-thorn tree that roots 
through its bark if a branch is cut and left 
lying in the rains. 

Mean : the iron-wood tree, 











Kundikundi ; possibly n grass. 

Mihopa : used in furniture making, I think, 

Meindilachulu > lit., “it polishes the ant-hill." 
Chul is a Chowa word, 





Mkorankanga : lit, “it snares the guinea- 
fowl"; possibly a grass, 

Mkarakatu : 

Mozga: 


Mporyaminga : one of the thorn trees t 

Chipombola : possibly o grass. 

Munyongoloka : \it., it is twisted round.” 

Kachere : 

Pub : 

Mumbwanga : 

Meakaka: one of the woods used in fire- 
making ! 

Mnwiiluka: one of the woods used in fire- 
making li x 

Mtetya 

Meivisi 

Chaufila : possibly a root or tuber. 

Vinjekenjeke : 

Mnyekamaso: produces a bitter smoke and 
tabu for fires; lit., i ” 














lo 
+ this produces bark-cloth, I think, 


Khulumue : 

Chinthundnu 

Mula: 

Chimpufea : 

Nog'wena 

Kayakayako + 

Khwewa ; 

Lubano 

Mbangula 

Chinjere : 
“a big seed.’ 

Kafulufulu : 

Mukwaju: 

Motukutu : lit. “ it has leaves like a man's 
ears.” 

Mchinka : 

Nore.—Of the above, most are used by 
both A and B; those following are used 
by A alone. 

Kabumbu 





possibly grass, 





this may mean nothing more than 





it rouses the bull.” 





Lovinya : 
Chikombwe cha Harare ; lit., “ the banana tree 
‘of Mashonaland.” 


Nganyeganye : 

Mukurunkure 

Muveati ; used, I think, for furniture, ete. 

Katubwe: but compare Kandubwe in pro- 
vious column ; probably local variation. This 
literally means ‘the otter.” 











Mulunganya : tit 
used ina prescription for restoring domestic 


peace. 
Chiwowo : possibly a grass, 





Muwula ; A forest fruit tree. 


Muwaya : 

Mhowo: these two last found in another 
prescription as muwayavikowo. 
Lukorozi heakupingama mu nlowa : 

that lies across the path.” 





it., “ ar00t 
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Kauwingawazimu > lit., “it keeps off ghosts”; 
used in averting spells. 

Kachere wa lumono : possibly connected with 
the castor-oil plant, 

hinyolonyolo : tall, straight plant from which 
‘ frothy substitute for soap can be taken. 

Ulimbo kanjeza : ef, Mlimbo above ; evidently « 
species of * bird-lime.’ 

Cheyw: this is the fibrous rock plant from 
which brushes are made, 


lust ©. 
Chivumuo : 
Chithembree : 
Chinusi : this grows on ant-hills and may be 
shrub. 
Chimivia s a reed. 
Moongola : a reed. 
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SHRUBS. 


Mkwakwazi ; « tree bearing, I think, short, 
white thorns. 

Ulambwe : 

Masimbi gha kusi : possibly tubers. 

‘Swinya : an underground product, possibly. 

Mbalala : possibly the ground-nut. 

Chopwa.: the inner bark of certain shrubs or 
young trees from which is made native 
string. 





GRASSES, 


Utheka wa pa chiduli pachanya : that is, “ grass 
plucked on the top of an ant-bill,” 
Utheka wa pa libwe ta jarave : that is, 

plucked on top of ft rock outcrop." 
Chintyowa cha tele : this is some part of reed; 
stem or flower. 





grass 


last D. NON-VEGETABLE AND ‘DOUBTFUL, 





Mowmbu: these are described in the prescrip. 
tion as ‘ black or red,’ and may be & species 
of berry or seed, but may equally be some 
non-vegetable ingredient, 

Bwenkha ca mu lukuni: bwenkha is a word 
applied to a sticky relish eaten with porridge, 
but T do not know its source. 





Mateatwa : 
Kasulu : lit., “ w little pieoo of iron.” 
AMphene : lit., * knives,” but the context suggests 


that this must be wrong, as the patient has 
to chew them, Mpene, a knife, is usually 
spelt unaspirated. 

Muili: 

Matongo gha kabilu : the testicles of w hare, 

Malithw gha kusi: malithu is the body sticki- 
ness that one gets when unwashed. ‘This can 
be washed from the body and ‘ used.” 

Malithu gha kuni: herw the malikhw refers to 
the soiled state of a tree that has been handled 
by people. 

Uayalo : a variant of wakalo, beads, 

Thope la kuni posi: lit., “the earth at the 
bottom of a tree.” 








Ngaka: a species of fish from the Indian 
Ovean. 

Kanyoli kakwenda pa maji : tits, “the kany 
that travels on the water "; probably » water 
insect. 

Vintw vikwonya pa kuni : lit., “ the things that 
drop water from a tree.” A case where no 
name is known; the inseots that exude water. 

Nihorokola : a species of fish. 

Sumbi: an eas, 

‘Sumbi lakuvivya : 

Water from a standing pool : 

Mbatawata : another species ot water-surface 
insoct. 

Ubani : 

Thenthe ta zor: some part of elephant; 
possibly the inner nerve from the tusk, which 
is tabu for women to see and which might be 
described as thenthe, which means ‘ fear.’ 

AMtima wa zowu : elephant heart. 

Vyoto vya pa chisara: ashes from the village 
miclden. 














Shuga : i.¢., sugar; from the youth C only, 





‘There is one final point that may be worth mentioning. I have noticed that where a tree-root 
has been exposed for the purpose of scraping off, or cutting away a section, the earth is never replaced. 
Thave been told that it is not the correct thing to take a medicine furtively. This does not apply, 
of course, to ingredients required by the *death-dealer’ or ghoul; only by the straightforward 
‘tmedicine-man, and the witch-doctor who protects the community from the ghouls. 

‘T. CULLEN YOUNG. 
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China: Lolo Scripts. Liu, 
a a Newly-Discovered Lolo MS. from Szechuan, China. By Chungshee Hien Liv, B.Sc, (Oxon), 
“RAL. 

Tn 1028, when carrying out a biological survey in the borerland of Szechuan, Mr. Ping-wen 9 BB 
Fang, B.Sc., zoologist’ to the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History, Academia Sinica, 
Nanking, collected, besides a number of other ethnographical specimens, a valuable Lolo MS. from 
the district of Ma-pien, near Taliang-shan, the home of the Lolo tribe, Very kindly he sent it to me 
for u further study as it has hitherto been undescribed, and it has thus been at my disposal for 
some time, Iam deeply indebted to his generosity. 

‘The MS. under discussion is said to be a piece of classical work of the Lolo of unknown date. 
It is bound in book form with blue linen thread having a bamboo stick as « roller. No covers have 
‘been preserved though they might not have been Incking when it was new, Obviously some paper 
Teaves have been torn off, traces of them being left. All the pages are of the same size, which is 38 em. 
wide and 20 cm, long, so its form is rectangular. ‘The paper used for this writing is evidently a thin 
paper made of bamboo, Owing to its antiquity the paper has now become soiled and brown in 
colour; the edges of some pages have been worn out. It looks rather fragile 

‘The MS, contains 35 full pages altogether, but with one page, namely, page 31, blank, thus 
making 34 written pages actually. Each page consists of from 11 to 17 vertical columns and each 
column again is composed of from 13 to 22 words with the exception of those columns where words 
fre missing. Since the words were not written in a uniform size, the number of words and of columns 
‘varies considerably. I have calculated that the whole MS. has n total number of 472 columns and 
of 8,066 words. ‘Taking the average, T have obtained a result of approximately 14 columns in a page 
‘and of 17 words in each column. Out of the total number of 8,066 words there are 625 different 
characters euch of which is a now word, Moreover, among these 625 new words I have tried to reoord 
how many times each character is used. On the one hand there is « numbor of characters which have 
been employed once only, twivo, thrice and so forth ; on the other hand there are two or three characters 
which have been used hundreds of times. ‘Those charncters which have been used so frequently 
must be the commonest words or words used as particles. 

It is no exaggeration to way that so far as the number of words and that of the new characters 
are concerned, this MS. contains the longest series of words and the largest number of new characters, 
‘and thus exceeds all the other Lolo MSS. known to the philological world, since this writing wax 
first discovered in 1873 by Pére Crabouillet. 

As for tho technique of the writing, this MS. like some other Lolo MSS. was not done by a Chinese 
brash, It was, however, produced xylographically with China black, If the characters are not #0 
pioturesquely done as those of the ancient Egyptian writing, they are undoubtedly as striking as 
thoso of the Chinese ideographic inscription. On the whole, the Lolo writing is not so complicated 
‘as that of the Chineso, although the words are also built up of strokes. So far as Tcan make out the 
‘average number of strokes for each word is not mote than three of four, very rarely seven or eight, 
‘Analysing these strokes, they consist, very much like the Chinese, of « dot, a horizontal line, a vertical 
Tine, an oblique line, cureed lines, a eirele and so on. Following the radical-system of making up the 
Chinese dictionary and sorting out the different strokes, I have beon able to distinguish 64 radicals 
‘or elements under which all the words can be classified in one way or another. Being simple in structure, 
they are, therefore, easily recognized. The penmanship is very artistically done, so artistically that 
some characters are practically symbolic markings with the élements of symmetry, curving, squaring, 
‘and circling, and that not a few of them show geometric designs, 

Through the whole MS. there is no punctuation whatever (see Fig. 1). ‘The beginning and ending, 
‘of sentences and paragraphs are unknown, However, there are certain marks and serrated lines 
employed for the purpose of division, but whether they separate a paragraph or chapter I cannot tell. 
For a new subject a lined enclosure, usually. square, is used, but: even so no space between words or 
columns has been left blank. At any rate it gives us an idea that a new subject is introduced. ‘The 
style of the MS. suggests that it is of a high standard and must haye been produced patiently by an 
‘experienced native scholar or tribal priest. 
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With regard to their method of writing, different opinions have been held hy the few authorities, 
Ench of them insists firmly on his own view from the study of the MS. he obtained, First of all 
Terrien de Lacouperie desoribing a Lolo MS. written on satin says: “The writing runs in lines from 
“top to bottom and from right to left like the Chinese . . .” Pere Vinl, a greater authority 
on the Lolo writing in Yunnan, states on the contrary that the Lolo writing runs from left to right 
of the page, Other writers like Commandant d’Ollone, Sylvia Charrin and Fang Wen-pei, for instance, 
all express opinions differing from one another, the details of which need not concern us here, 

‘As L have had the opportunity of consulting many Lolo MSS,, published and unpublished, I have 
come to a conclusion regarding their method of writing. ‘The Lolo, like the Chineso, start their 
writing definitely from top to bottom, but unlike the Chinese, their writing runs from left to right. 
‘This is the fundamental difference between the two writings. It should be noticed, however, that 
‘owing to the constant intercourse with the Chinese and consequent influence of Chinese culture, 
the Lolo have sometines adopted the Chinese way in their method of writing, that is to say, from 
right to left, for convenienco sake. ‘That is probably why we have seen some of the Lolo MSS. 
written exnctly like those of the Chinese, for instance, the Lou-kilan tablet MS. deseribed by Charria. 
In other words, it may be safely assumed that the ancient Lolo works were mostly written from left 
to right, while the more recent inscriptions are arranged sometimes after the Chinese style in order 
to obtain corresponding paragraphs, as it is so easy to change with symbolic writings such as the 
Lolo. 

Following the limited vocabulary compiled by Commandant d’Ollone, I have been trying to 
read the MS, and transcribe the meaning of it, but in order to complete such a difficult task some time 
would be neoded. 

With regard to the affinity and origin of this writing, it is very difficult to say, although some 
inferences have already been made. Terrien de Lacouperio, for example, suggested « theory that the 
‘Lolo writing is a missing link among a number of other Indonesian writings. He insisted that it links 
‘most of the primitive writings in the Malay Archipelago with the Japanese and Korean in the north, 
and is also akin to the Pali of India, ‘This theory, however, being without facts to support it, 
purely imaginative. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
‘The Horned God. Summary of a Communication 
by De. M. A. Murray ; 18 May, 1982. 269 


‘The Horned God appears in the palwolithic 
period in the painting in the Caverns des 
Trois Frirs. He is wrapped in a deer-skin and 
wears antlers on his head, and is represented as 
performing @ ceremony in’ the midst of animals, 


OF SOCIETIES. 


Smaller figures of the same period (Aurignacian- 
Magdalenian) are clothed in goat-kins and -weat 
goats’ horns. Neolithic figures of the god are 
‘unknown, but a horued deity of the early Copper-ago 
‘cours in’ Egypt; the Minotaur—the bull-nan—of 
Grote is clearly early; and the two-horned godlings 
of Mesopotainia aro more primitive than the great 
aovenchorned deities of late historic times. ‘The 
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Romans, mer Cemumes, throughout | Gn 
ceially in that part where the paleolithie home 
Gelexisted, When Chestienity was introdoced the 
‘old gods had either to become faints or the enicton 
of salvation; and the homed god, being the chick 
‘ity, was branded with the name of the “Devil 
fand his worshippers were called." witehes.” ‘Though 
th Church made little progres among the common 
people for many’ centuries, she concentrated on the 

Tulers, and it was not until the ‘fifteenth con 
that tho was strong enough to give battle, Tho 
fight lnstod for three centuries, till finally the Church 
was victorious. 


Notes on the Folk Lore of Upper Calderdale. 

Summary of @ Communication by F. H. 
270 Marston’: “I5°sune, 1032. 

Upper Calderdale "ism. district in tho 
extreme weet of Yorkshire, closely. akin in speech 
and customs to the neighbouring county of 
Lancashire, Although many old customs, such ax 
stang-riding and tolling tho boos, are now extinet, 
‘© good deal still remains for the collector in. the 
shape of belief in omons and mascots, old children’s 
games, taunting and woathor hyn, and funeral 
usages. ‘Tho most interesting calendar custom. ix 
the performance of the Eorter Mummers’ Play, 
known as tho Pace Egg, which hae twico bee 
Droadenst by: the B.B.C.- ‘Tho vorsion is n partiou- 
larly full ono, Tes special features aro. quaint old 
traditional song whieh ends the play, ann curious 
charucter, known na the Old Tosspot, who tony be 
related fo certain charnoters in modem Greok 
folk-plays. A atudy of the Calderdale version 
suggeat w clon eonneetion between tho text of the 
Pace Egg play, tho Gunpowder Plot * nominy," 
‘and tho words of th Soul Caking Play which is sill 
perforroed in other districts. 

The paper was road by Mr. G. Re 
of Bankficld Museum, Halifax, 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES. 


Eleventh Meeting of Executive Council. 
‘Tho eleventh meoting of the Exoeutive 
974 Conseil of the Taternational ‘Institute. of 
African Langunges and Cultures was held in 
London on 8 wud 9 July, 1982, in the Conference 
Room at the Colonial Oflive, which had boon kindly 
Placed at the disposal of the Institute by the Sec 
tary of State for the Colonies, ‘The ‘session was 
presided over by’ the chairman, tho Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ligard, and the following members attended ¢ 
Colonel Derendinger, Rev. Father Dubois, Professor 
G. Hardy, Professor de Jonghe, Profesor 1, Malin- 
grr, Sif E. Deninon Rost Profesor eyckmans, 
Rov. ‘Father Schmidt, Professor C. G. Seligman, 
Rev. E. W. Smith, Sir Humphry’ Legsett (hon, 
‘treasurot), Professor H. Labouret: (director), Pro: 
fesor D. Westermann (director), Dr. J. H. Oidhar, 
(ulministrative director), Mr. H. Vischer (secretary 
seneral), Mis D. G. Brackett (cerotary).| Dr A. 
jarnahnis and Professor F, Krause, members of the 
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governing body, Dr. Anson Phelps-Stokes, Mr. L. 
Outhwaite, of ‘the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Profesor Lloyd Wamer, of Harvard University, 
who wore in London at the time of the meting, 
took part in the proceedings by special invitation. 
"Tho members of the Counell were entertained by 
HAL Government to luncheon at Grosvenor House 
on § July, when Sir Robert Hamilton, M.P., Porlia- 
mentary Seoretary for the Colonies, deputized for 
tho Secretary of State, In welcoming the guests on 
behalf of H.M. Government, Sir Robert Hamilton 
paid a tribute to the work of the Institute, roferri 
in particular to the programme of research direct 
towards bringing about « better understanding of 
tho factors of social cohesion in African. society, the 
























inl grouping and 
tho formation of The approach 
to the carrying out of this programme has been 
‘madlo possible by the wide vision and tho genoronity 
Of tho trustoes of tho Rockefollor Foundation, 

Sir Ransford Slater, outgoing Governor of the 
Gold Const, speaking as the representative of one 
of tho twenty-two governments in Africa which 
contributed towards tho Inatitute, omphusized. the 
importance of research into sociological problems 
fund the pricticnl nssistancy which the Institute 
could render, Colonel Derendinger on behalf of the 
Council expressed its appreciation for the hoxpitality 

. Government and for tho woleome 
smbory hac received in London. 
‘Tho ronin subject for consideration at the meting 
of tho Council was tho programme of research, wad 
number of grants for fold work wers race 

Seventy-seven now metnbors of the Tnatituto wore 

ctor, tnd it wax announced that the London 
School ‘of Eeonomice and the Musoum fiir Vilkor. 
kkundo in Leipzig had wocopted an invitation to 
become member of the governing body, 

‘Tho dimetor, Profesor Labouret, informed tho 
Council that tho Institute had been awarded a 
Grand Prix for its exhibit in the seetion ' Native 
Policy and Colonization’ at the International 
Colonial Exhibition. held in Paris last year, 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
Vanishing’ india.” Ons Aundred and: Afty paintings 
by Stowitta. Imperial — Inatitute, South 

972. Rensingone 17 June —16 ulyy 1983, 
Tt is strange that Indian Government 
Departments, which are often accused of « mania 
for ncournulating statistics, have never produced 
anything like a general pictorial aurvey of Tudinn 
foris and orafts. Tt is stranger «till that English 
painters have not recorded more of the vast variety 
of racial types which are to be found in tho 
Provinces and Tudian. States, A certain amount 
‘work, sorne of it of the highest quality, has, it 
fs true,’ been done by artists as diverse in their 
methods as Lockwood Kipling and Raven Hill, 
but i ae remained for an American to make the 
rst com ive collection of pictures combining 
ethnographical and anthropological interest. That 
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Mr. Stowitts is a gifted artist detracts nothing from 
‘the vate of these 150 tempera paintings ax a record 
<that is their primary purpose—for he has 
deliberately subordinated decoration to delineation ; 
though, as often happens. the decorative value of 
his art’ is probably not diminished from the fact 
that this was not the primary aim. 

“Most of tho paintings too are alive, notably those 
of musicians, where the rapt expressions are caught 
with uncanny skill, Other notable examples of 
Mr, Stowitts's penetrating gift aro Nos. 94, where 
Ram Nath's drug.sodden gaze. is wonderfully 
conveyed, and 141, a typical city dame. But 
{t is impossible, here, to indicate the great range 
fand variety of the subjects. ‘The whole length 
find breadth of India is represented, from Baluchi- 
stan to Coylon. ‘There aro a fow full-dress portraits 
Of notabilities, but most of the pictures are of 
handworkors of overy conceivable race and occupa 
tion, cotton-spinnors, workers in wood, stone and 
metal, jowellery, pottery, and fabries; mailed 
Warriors and soldiers, gipsics, ascetics, jugslers, 
mummers ani municians. Perhaps the’ collection 
‘Would have gained if more purely rural eceupations 
Could have been depicted, for thor, after all, employ. 
‘most af Indin’s population, and they aro of fuseinating 
I ni ri ton Hs tp 

‘erhaps, too, Mr. Stowitts mikes his types 
rmtoulat for fouth—tho. plainer is. uRualy a 
rather oroggy creature, unlike the hilldwellera; 
find he has mado bad error in including « masked 
Mubammadan. ‘Tho Indian Muharmadans, unlike 
‘some of the Central Asiatic tribes and the follahin 
6f Egypt, havo a horror of nakedness, ‘The 
Exhibition has roanifold value, the more #0 us many 
of tho crafts will probably die out long before the 
‘year 2000. J, V. 8. WILKINSON, 

















BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of Section H (Anthropology). 


President ; D. Randall-Maotver, M.A., D.So. 
‘The Presidential Addreas dealt with The place 27 
of Archorology aa a Science, anid some practical 

Droblems in its development, Archiology. is w young 
foience, dating from the mid-nineteenth century ; 
[mong its pioneers were Layard, Boucher de Perthos, 
Koller, Lattot and Christy, Pigorini and Schliemann. 
‘Archaology arid anthropology are complementary ; 
the former deals with the material products which 
remain os ovidenoo of tho skill of ancient mans 
ithropology, unlimited by time, studies not only 
tho products of man's brain and hand, but also. his 
mental, moral and sociclogical development. ‘Thus 
fnrchwvoiogy dorives its theoretical structure from 
ftathropological studies of man’s religious, socio. 
ogical and cultural relations. ‘The organization of 
the science is threefold: (i) the collecting and 
recording of material in the field; (i) the housing, 
Conservation and exhibition of such material in 
) the comparative study of such 
Collected data’ and its synthesis for publication. 
‘Technique continually improves. and therefore a 
portion of every site should be left untouched so 
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‘that future generations may study it from new 
‘angles; the work at Pampeii in the Inst ten year is 
fovidence of the value of this suggestion, Museun 
eollections of the Italian type, where the results of 
‘any given excavation are kept together in a single 
room, and each tomb and deposit is placed ina 
separate division of a case, are ideal from the poin 
of view of the urchmologist. A most serious loss to 
archeology is the frequent failure of individuals and 
Institutions to publish tho results of excavations; 
material unpublished by the archeologist eoncorned 
in in great art irorievably Jowt,| Not, drawing, 
Photographs and plans can be interpreted fully by 
Toone but the man who made thorn, In the dis: 
cussion which followed, Mr. R, U. Sayoe pled for 
‘wider cultural and literary education of the student 
Of archwoloxy so that he would not be “ selzod with 
* paralysis ab any mention of publication,” a 
phraso used by Dr. Randall-Maclver in suggesting 
reasons for non-publication of results, Mr, H. D. 
‘Acland referred to the pioncer work of Sir Willian 
Boyd Dawkins in making muscu arrangement a 
soiontific study. Mr. M. C, Burkitt. pled for botter 
ystems of exchanges between museums. #0 that 
Knowledge might be more widely disseminated. Ho 
falso pointed out the nocessity for the would-be 
fnrchiologist actually to handle museum specimens, 
fand suggested that surplus specimens, now uselossly 
stored, maight be placed at tho disposal of such 
Students; oven if this meant occasional damage oF 
Tosa it was of small consequence cormpared with the 
kl, ‘Tho President suggested that, the 
Organized sale by musoum authorities of duplicate 
fand. surplus specimons would. provide funds for 
further excavations and lesen the strain on snuseum 
storage. 
‘Te wis appropriate that a discussion on * Who wero 
tho Romans?’ should be held in York. Profossor 
H, d, Rose opened with a brilliant exposition of 
tho wider horizon as regards religions of ancient 
ome which haa resulted from rveent work, Momma 
son's conjecture that in the calendars we know was 
erabedded an older calendar sil holds true, But no 
longer ean the supposed oldest deities be rmgarded 
tu tndigeter, for thoy include the Etrascan sounding 
Furrina; Shturnus, with his Greck cult and Groek- 
looking festival; Liber, with his Greek associations, 
‘Tho work of Taubler, Patroni and Weinstock his 
modified ideas of remblances between the plan 
‘of the ferramara and various parcels of ground sed 
for farming, camping and laying out a town. ‘The 
“ig lettor festivals are w monument of very early 
times, long antecedent to the Rome of the early 
Ropublic. Analysis of them shows « people with 
tho simplo rites: and wants of villagers : food, drink, 
warmth, protection against fire, protection of their 
women in childbirth. Tt suggests, though it docs not 
proye, mixed poople, w peasant, sok joined to 
rdatnen by somo process of migration or conquest. 
‘Thoy rere a znetal-ting people inn fully developed 
ron Age as far buck as we can trace them, though 
there arv hints of a provious Bronze Age. Prof 
P. 8, Noble gave detailed accounts of divers origins 
hinted at by linguistic evidence. Prof. J. L. Myros 
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‘compared the origin of Rome in a fortuitous coalition 
of exiled and broken men with the snoekiamos or 
‘agreement to Keep house together” which gave 
rise to many’ Grek city states in. tho migration 
period of the Agean. A first element in the plebs 
Wore original ‘corporation-olans which had lapsed 
from free and equal enjoyment of the fullest rights 
of citizenship. ‘The clientes, alien-born, but received 
fs inalienable members of a privileged family group, 
Were another important element, though thoy wore 
probably not, ax Mommsen thought, coextonsi 
‘with it. In the absence of literary’ or archaeological 
evidence, ‘the philological evideneo which might 
‘suggest the superimposition of Sabellian invaders 
‘on tho survivors of previous occupants of this part 
of Latium demands from the philologists further 
‘suggestions as to the dato of this supposed conquest, 
Comparison with a similar experience in Athens 
suggests that the expulsion of @ tyrant might lead 
to tho selection of ‘patrons’ from amongst tho 
pleboians ‘themselves, though they were alway 
istinguished from true officers of stato; those 
fribuné habitually ‘intervened ' between the plebs 
consuls when the former needed protect 

ng his year of office the tribuno was * tabu 
his person was sacred ; the assailant of a tribuno was 
‘accursed and every: member of the plebs was under 
4 vow to kill him, ‘The evidenos thus adduced 
from many sources points to the very mixed origin 
of the Romans when they first appear in. history, 
‘Tho Prosident, in summing up, gave further evidence, 
this time from skeletal romains, of tho diverse 
types of early Romans, He considervd that tho 
Atrusoan element in the population hud been groatly. 
exaggerated, 

Sevoral papers dealt with local archwology. Tho 
Rov. A. Raino stated that there waa no proof that 
thor had over beon a British settlement on tho 
sito of York. ‘Thoro waa, however, a tribal crossing. 
place and a British trackway led to the river, Me. 

A. Richmond deseribed excavations at Birdos. 
Wald, Hadrian's Wall, carried out by himself and 
Mr. F. G, Simpson sinoo 1927. Complicated, but 
distinct, stratification haa revealed three occupations 
below the Stone Wall fort, Accurate dating from 
epigraphic and numismatic data was possible, and 
the stratified pottery related to thee! period nose 
forms a firm basis for dating elsowhero,. Mr. Philip 
Corder gave nn necount of the history of the Roman 
fort at Malton as rovouled by excavation, “He further 
described two pairs of pottery kilns at Crambeck, 
five miles from Malton, and an extensive villa site 
ft Langton, four miles to the south-cast. In the 
absence of Mr, Elgee through ill-health, Mire, Tlgee 
deseribed his exeavations at the Bronze Age camp 
‘on Eston Hills, ‘The finds resemble those of the 
Late Bronze Age site in Heathery Burn Cave, co, 
Durham. De A. Raistriok and Min Kitson Chak 
showed how the geosraphy of the region had influ. 
enced history and prehistory. Distribution. maps 
‘at different periods showed striking similaritios, 

Dr. Axel Boethius, director of the Swedish 
Architological Institute nt Rome, lectured on 

Architecture under the Roman Empire, 
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Ho stressed the important influence, right down to 
the nineteenth contury, of tenement house structure 
‘88 we know it from Rome and Ostia for the develop- 
ment of European town-building. Pompeii, Her- 
eulaneum and pro-Augustan Rome, with’ their 
tunsafo, irregular and shapoless. plans, were con- 
trasted with the carefully” planned and stu 
built brick buildings of the Imperial Age, " Beforo 
4.D. 79 architects in Rome and probably in other 
towns had begun to remodel on Imperial lines. 
Beneath Nero's wide, straight, rectangular atreots 

buried tho old nurrow and crooked Via Sacra 
and Via Palatina. 

In a joint discussion which followed the Presiden 
tial Adross to Section C, on The Contacte of Geology : 
the Tce Age and Early Man in Britain, by Professor 
P. GH. Boswell, ‘Peake asked geologista 

‘of poat in. their 
the dango 





















gations. Pointing 01 
chronological. successions 
1, he stressed tho nood for geologic 
on terraces, Mr. MC, Burkitt referred to the finding 
of upper palwoiithio remains beneath. the lateral 
moraines of tho last glaciation in Niddordalo and 
pointed out the danger of wssuming. widesproud 
uniformity of cultures from © ina 
Timited area, Professor Boswell, in summing up, 
‘urged the need for holp from archwologiats in deter: 
mining the age of imple 
‘A soming wos tovoted to the study of the 
Mosolithio Age. Mr. J. G. D. Clark gave a résumé 
of recent work which has mado posable finer dis. 
tinctions of typology and chronology. Ho referred 
to movolithie finds in Britain and suggested that 
the Into Tardenois geometric microlithio culture of 
Britain and tho axymmetrio hollow-based. points 
of Surrey and Sussex have no counterpart on. the 
Continent. Mr. A. L. Armstrong described his 
researches in North Lincolnshiry and claimed that 
Risby Warren is the type station for tho Tardonois 
culture in England. ‘Tho Rev. H. G. Williams 
exhibited pygmy flinte found in the Cleveland Hills, 
Mr. F, Buckley discussed mesolithic artifnets from 
tho Ponnine Chain and emph ‘the need for 
further soarch for traces of mesolithic occupation. 
An important paper by Mr. I, C, Peato dealt with 
the continuity and vitality of craftsmanship and 
folk culture in ‘Wales, Tho survival of cra in 
rural Wales is still accompanied by belief in old. 
folk superstitions which have counterparts in 
Brittany and Hungary. ‘The National Muscum of 
Wales has collected exhibits illustrating material 
culture in Wales, but there is need of a folle museum, 
and of folk schools where crafts ean be fostered. 
‘The Rew, Dr. E. O. James discussed Folk Lore and 
ircheeology in North-west Spain and Portugal; his 
Paper appears in ‘Folk Lore,’ September, 1032. 
Canon J. A. MncCulloch, on ‘the question as to 
whether fairies were an actual race of men, suggested. 
that there has been an interaction betwoen animistic 
beliofs in imaginary beings and traditions of earlier 
races more and more from an animistic 
Point of view. Dr. A. H. Smith showed how the 
study of place names helps in elucidating the history 
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of settlement in Yorkshire. ‘The Danish element is 
strong in the fertile parts of the Vale of York and 
tho Valley of the Derwont, the Norwegian in Whitby, 
Cleveland, and the Western Dales, He pointed out 
that in judging place endings by mumerieal count, 

graphy must be remembered, eg. the North 
iting woud. rather favour. the davelopment of 
small isolated farms or ‘by’, whereas the East Riding 
would encourage the formation of larger estates or 
tho nncleating of two or three farmateads to form a 











thorp. 

Mr. J. P. Williams-Froeman showed « map of the 
Chichester earthworks, and a keen discussion on 
their origin followed, the consensus of opinion 
favouring the Saxons, rather than the Romans, as 
the builders. 

Mr, 0. Davies gave an account of his discoveriew 
on Greek soil of data relating to mining in pre- 
classical times and discussed the methods of testing 
the sourcen of a copper speoimens by means of 
the impurities which they contain. Mr. ME, L. 
Mallowan described tho five layors revealed at 
Ninoveh in 1931-2 by the British Musoum Expedi- 
tion, Tho earliest Inyr yielded coarse plain an 
incised ware, which cannot be placed much later 
‘than 5,000 nc. 
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Dr. Audrey I. Richards gave an account of the 
Babemba of Northern Rhovlesia, one of the tribes 
on which her remarkable study "Hunger and Work 
in a Savage Tribe’ was based. Dr. M.A. Murray: 
described the royal tail festival in Ancitnt: Egypt, 
the initiation of the faleon-totem invading kings 
into the eattle-totem of the indigenes. 

Profesor V. Suk, of Brno, a4 a result of 3,000 
precipitation tests, considered that European * races," 
nor, alpine, dinaric, ote., aro only types in process 
‘of making, not fully established races. Only distinet 
‘and geographically separate groups, eg., Eskimos 

ompared with Ralmucks, or Eskimos compared 
Europeans a a whole gave well-marked differ= 
rnees. Evidence from 4,000 blood sgroupings hints 
that blood-groups ara constitutional rather than 
racial. In further paper ho discussed form and 

olour in human eyelashes and eyebrows. 
Tho custom of evening sectional lectures was 


























continued and proved a great attraction. Sir 
Flinders Petrie, F-R.S., doseribed the excavation of 
Ancient Gaza in 1932'on the palaco sito and the 








jeteries, and thence discussed the Copper and 
iron» Agos in Palestine. Mis G, Caton-Thompson. 
gave an acoount of Recent Discoveries in the Kkarga 
Oasis (one Max, 1032, 198), RM. FLEMING, 





REVIEWS. 


Pacific. Best. 


Tuhoe, The Children of the Mist. Elalon Best 
Published by the Board of Moor: Bibwolonial 97 
Research for and on behalf of the Polynesian 
Society. Two Volt. New Plymouth, N.2n. 1926. 

Mr, Eladon Bost states that bo lived for 39 years 
amongst, anv in close contact with, the Tuboo or 
Uruwor, poople of New Zealand, whose history, 
ggnoalogies of chiefs, wars, customs, religion, magio, 
myths, folklore, cosmogonio beliefs, together with 
their philosophizings upon nature’ he chronicles 
in 1,143. pages in Vol. 1. Vol. TI contains native 
genealogies, and a map of the Urewera country’ it 
{inoluded in a folio. ‘Ther is m good xenoral Index. 
‘Tho author [sco obituary, Maw, 1082, 56] was a 
competent Maori scholar with first-class know- 
Todi both of the language an also of the 
references to historical and logendary persons and 
hie “cong, a well “as of the proverbs and 
proverbial sayings of the people, all of whioh things, 
hs Sir George Grey showed, form an integenl part 
Of the spoech of tho Maori people. Mr. Best hd, as 
his informants, men of the tribe who were steeped in 
fall that belonaed to its Hifo, and who were possemed 
‘of the traditional knowledge handed down with 
‘such scrupulous car by their forbears. Some of 
these informants were ablo to write. ‘The reconts 
of the Native Land Courts with the lists of ancestors 
of claimants to a particular blook of land, and the 
accounts of fights, and the names of chiefs Killed 
in the wresting of @ particular territory from its 
former owners furnish Yaloable widens 


























‘Tho particular people under consideration were 
mountaincers of a poouliarly: truculent disposition, 
‘Thoy resolutely abstained from intervourss with 
Europeans in Inter days, and were suspicious net 

llen in their behaviour, andl the oldors among them 
‘ascribed all their ills tothe abandonment undar 
Christian and civilized influences of their old-time 
oustoms. They wero followers of the * prophob 
To Koti, und Hauhauism found a ready. hon 
‘amongst thom. OF lute they have pinned the 
faith to Rua, tho new Maori ‘Messiah.’ Their 
subjugation during the years of the Maori wars was 
f long and arduous business, owing both to. tho 
mountainous country in which they lived (Mr. Best 
himself tramped all over it), and also to their 
fighting propensities. They actually hroko through 
the British troops in one engagernent. During the 
siege of « pa by troops one of the defenders was 
reduced to firing peach stones for bullets. ‘The 
change that has eome aver the district is shown by 
‘the occurrence of such words as these in the toxt, 
“Where now is the butter factory,” or * dust by 
the cheese factory,” used in the description of places 
where once deeds of violence were dono and whens 
‘Muoti forts once stood. 

‘Tho author produces ovidence showing that the 
Urewera peoples have a largo admixture of 
‘aboriginal blood in them, instancing the ourly hair, 
darkish skin, flat and wide-open noses of individuals 

them, Others have the uru ke/i, fair or 
reddish hair, and very light skin associated with 
Iogendary peoples in so many parts of the Pacific. 
‘Mr. Best speaks of three elements mingled in the 
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Urewera people : (1) Melanesian ; (2) Polynesian of 
the earlior migeations; (3) Polynesian derived from 
tho migrants who eame in the Matitua canoe from 
*Hawaiki.’ REEL OR 

This interesting to note that fighting with weapons 
4s said to have been introduced by: the immigrants 
of tha ater migrations The ory ofthe pm of 
greenstone, p. 843, of which tho most valued 
Meapons were made, seems to confirm this statement, 
‘The causes of war and fighting amongst the Urewerns 
were: (1) the seizing of a people's land by others; 
(2) quarrels about women ; (8) avenging tho death of 
4 clansman (4) insults offered to ebiots or wornen ; 
(8) witchoruft, A husband whose ‘wife had. lef 
him for another man, fastened hor and hor children 
jn their house and thon burned them, Another 
Kailled and cooked his wife's paramour ‘ii her sight, 
and compelled hor to eat of the borly. Ono chick 
used the liver of his enemy as bait for a bind 
trap. “Mr, Best regarded tho making of fortified 
Villagys, with their rows of palisales, earthworks, 
ditches and walls, as an aboriginal device adopted 
by the later comers in ordor to cover their own 
numerical weakness, 

Thin book is the Work of a lifetime, the intensive 
‘study of « people done by" one who loved. then, 
Mr. Bost wa one of the last of those anon in Now 
Zealand who, standing in the Grey 




































boing thoroughly conversant. with ov 
of his subject, he has loft an imperishable record 
of ono Now Zowlund tribe, WALTER IVENS, 









Fl and the Fllans, 2.0. Heneron, Syne, 
mele Pps, Pas, id 
275 ‘Te wort tho’ asthor els us, wan undertakay 


* chiefly, but not exclusively, 


Really 


tho intoroste of 
ota out as an 





anthropological. science,” 


apology for ‘tho. Msaion”aguint sit Basi “Thome 
‘a oo 





‘elope a4 an apology for the Fijians, and muc 
po acer acre ae 
Sy ara hs marys we 
Fi Sadia fd 
Sire moa mt oe ey a 
iso omee S oat, 
phen ie eary mats 
feta Ata Macrae ie 
susie, waa trong. "ho Fijian han apres cal 
rie aied™he cere et 
Erections tect aoa 
Sore sh, eee 
Srfoaeidutt rari Meas 
pecsceegaat a eye st 


eau ini 
‘When ail aid and done is this book anthropology ? 
Is anthropology canverned with the fact that's thre 
{fe not a single mission station ia of Fy 
 wbaro the way had not bom propared fora white 
“ misionary hy” @ native teacher's thats ‘Baker had 
oly Rialto unk Yor geting ect inee oy Sa 
-ovctaion, Williams waa wrong. nad Tul path 
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that Roman Catholics and Weslevans fought ono 
‘another, and who was to blame? ~All that is narrative 
history, the history of individuals and events. What. 
fever anthropology may bo, it ia tot concerned with 
particulars; not with quod semel @ ab une, but with guod 
‘Srequonter et a multi.” Te deals in the habitual eotons 
‘of groups, in plain English with customs,” It may seam 


hhard to say. that so much good work contributes little 
to anthro} 





es unmet pe 
fy became i not eioy ot stan 
cient short our aut wares 
nay to good, but he has brought thom tote wren 
shop. a A.M. HOCART, 


America: North. 
The Indians of Pecos Pueblo. Hy 











«A. Hooton 








DIG id Assigtents wih Appendices by i1.F. Rihan 
and E, Reynolda, AL 8h in, «pp. 01, with 
numerous tables and ‘photographs, London, 1931 3 


Price 560, 
‘This work is tho magnificent resule of toam-work 
hetwoon Dr, Hooton, his "statistical and laboratory 
{assistants R. O, Sawtoll, EC, Yates, and P. By 
Hurwitz; and the Phillips Academy of Andover, 
‘Musnohusotts, undor whoo auspices it appears, may 
well bo proud’ of tho result, ‘The work bogins bi 
“an abridgment and paraphraso” of Dr. Riddor's 
4rchmologioal account of the Pecos Puoblo, in Now 
Moxioo, first visited by Alvarndo, a. captain in 
Coronndo's expedition of 1640, The history and 
Arohwology of the sito, xo far ax Known, aro given, 
‘This ix followed by an extremely dotailod woeounts 
both by measurement and obsorvation, of all the 
skelotal material sufficiently well preserved for 
examination. The pathology, dentition, and demos 
graphy are all carofully considered, and thero iam 
special appendix: by Dr. Reynolds’ on the  pelvea, 











tho clucvationn wice bua Oa o93 tate fa 





rathor less than half of those wero cither immature 
or fragmentary, nul 40 nok capable of what the 
‘Author calls the “routing of graded morphological 
‘obwcrvatina." Sul, wht nat wae wali 
to ty anyone's patience, and the statistioal sin. 
marics must have beon of stupendous labour, 
Considering the magnitude of the task it is a pity” 
tt the Worker i het tap a ital, mone 0 
consider exactly what is the purpose of statistion 
‘and to use them in a little more restrained manne; 
‘The very essence of statistion implios that. tho 
umber of cases is sufficient for auch treatment, 
‘The present work, however, includos standard 
dovintions, errors, and so on, for groups down to 10. 
‘The experience of the Biometric Labortory. in 
wea, aks 20 th nimi an donb 
whether any real usoful purpose is to be qui 
unless a larger number thin this is employed, 
Af you have smaller numbers, and that is unfortu: 
nately often the caso, then different sothods, 
more suited to the material, inust be used, Then 
Dr. Hooton, ax he has every right to do, sclests 
hhis material into certain types; no one cart quarrel 
with him there; but when, having so. selected his 
material, ho proceeds apparently to attempt to 
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support his contentions by an appeal to statistion 
fof very inadequate numbers, ons becomes more 
Suspicious, more especially when he takes the 
Gifferences between the various types and, regardless 
Of the fact that some measurements are much more 
Variable than others, he takes a mean difference, 
With the perfectly. straightforward and scientific 
coefficient of racial likeness at his disposal he could 
havo dealt with his material perfectly. simply, 
‘and he might havo beon able to judge the exact 
relationships of his types, if such they be. But, 
in point of numbers, the weakest series of the 
ook appear to be those often under twenty in 
number, which are divided into elaborate tables 
with percentages, x0 that though, no doubt, 
14:29 ‘por cent. looks impressive, one discovers 
it only refors to 2out of w total of 14. But against 
these deficiencies which, except in tho caso of the 
differences, aro rather ‘acts of commission than 
omission—and one could well wish that other 
‘authors hod committed as many—wo have in. the 
Book & magnificent series of careful and exact 
vations on a Jong skeletal sories, and the 

‘on the long bones are particularly 
Theoausse 80 fow exist, When the book, 
or, wan in ite last stages the observations 
ulated by Dr. Douglass 






























Tt scoms to have 
© nasty 
time gap 
than they. suguosted, y bad the courage 
to print what they had written, and doubtless the 





Comparative worth of tho two mothods of dating 
‘ill bo evaluated by competent authorities. What- 
‘over the verdict may be, it ednnot take away from. 
tho value of tho data set out in the book, though 
fone might have wishod that a little more emphasis 
Could have heen laid on the long serios and that 
tho inovitably short ones could have been put 
whore they might be exhumed to add to longor 
orios should they become available, Lastly, in a 
book of this size, so carsfully' edited and proof read, 
why not an index? LHD. Be 


‘The Kamia of Imperial Valley. By E,W. 0 
Tekan seer ieisogy Beles 94 
ee ec Wailea wat Fo OTT 
Sr sis poue' tnt frre 

Pos la feels te each oes old 
frat U cadtabe onus ty tne Bern st 
So a ae acted Uaieeay Colors 
aa Tout 

Hae tae Teo of Diogu erga nba the 
Sg cag geri me si ered 
ey a od ncaa c Dorota bs 
SD er onlay tereoas We ope 
Sa ees eee te teal’ ctiogy tee 
amy ana iy te ana 
Cy iyheirteneng ee epee 
Mamie Gil tout nut tett booraes "Rone 
ape sa nieee caeenaie soeestuon wneiaeet 
Se ee len Daye ees 
Foe eat tere te tate oy od tag 
fol ele hernonltpeeaencceae pret 
Inching the Tater's aw wel a the otbor ing. 

Se ied na clad walagas When 8 
Re ace hota toage wes Tene 
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‘and the family moved to another place; but it was not 
faecertained if they loft the ssttlement altogether, 
Painting of the face was practised quite extensively, 
Dut it had no religious significance. On the other band, 
they practised tattooing ‘as a puberty rite. Traces of 
‘couvadde are recorded among them, but it seems doubtful 
Hf couvade in its strictest sonso ever existed. After the 
Dirth of a child the father bad to observe certain taboos, 
‘and if he broke them no haein eame to the baby but hi 
Himself wa the muflerer. Some of their bodily deforma- 
ine som to bo totemio in nature. Nose piercing, for 
ances i aa 10 ve tenn. imation of tho 
Thastrils of various species of large birds (p, 65). ‘They. 
believed” in. external soals; these souls oould wander 
‘about at will, be Jost or stolen, “And a person could also 
bbe the pomiesior of a multiplicity of wouls; in fact, 
fom persons had as snany as four souls, all called 
Iatahdow; Death, they sai, wna couse Dy te thet 
‘the soul, but in the ease of persons. ing a 

fouls, ae theft cased ony nee." rout 0 
person waa dying, and could be ween leaving the 

iy in. tho form. of an apparition, ‘There. ia one 
peculiarity, however, about the Kamia conception of 
The soul. Instead of its being an exact replien of the 





























body it inhabita, it was thought that a baby had m 
foul as 


reac ea eit? Gp ho bat 
iy regard na the nea of tha wal (ef. 
ning ape Gilford comes tothe conelison” that 
18 fe ont of to Kamla into Imperial Valo aad thie 
‘ penuituration. tothe. Yoma ‘type aay” all. have 
* Geaurred within the nineteonth century’ (p80. 

Tn apito of its nmailneay, which mado ie nesomary to 
treat pornn of the nabjncts inn rather sketchy manor, 
{ho hook i fall of valuable matter well arranged, and 
i qulto‘up to the standard of the former publications 
Ce Honan ean th vale 
‘works ‘Tho price, about ono shilling, i rere 

1 HONSERIEA, 

















Religion of the Kwakiut! Indians. Moar, Colum 
Upleeraty, Contributions to Anthropotogy,, Vou X. 

Pon ete tec. Au the arenats, 978 
one: mp. , New. York (Columbia University 
Press, Osford Unicersty Breas)? 1030. 

“Thowo texts, collected by Professor Hons’ Kwakiutl 
collaborator, Mt George Hunt, transcribed anid tran 
ited by Profemor Boas, contain exceedinaly important 
Inateral for thn aunty of some axpeots of tho Kirakiyt 
Foligious fs, Cader the heading Shamaniam we havo & 
ery candid relation of the profesional initiation of a 
shaman, The new shaman comos to know the fraudulent 
technique of tho established. Hhamana, their aight of 
and, ‘their wicking tricks, their ‘se ‘of thes local 
"yd nt for hae havnt 
fn Improved! technique, for hin own uso, but rofses to 
dinclor i to is older rivals. Another aceptic, however, 
Saavortad by dram of ering wolvn, tore hc 
‘Vinced shantan, We note the presence of much popular 
ei lt pean ety, bt celle 
{gots the upper hand. with poople who aco actually sick, 
Siu with their ralatives, = wit 

‘Practical snedicino i represented by a number of 
reoipon for treatments whlch can be out by 
on-professionala for their wives or near rlatives, | A 
stalled porson—not w abarnan—is called in to opernte on 
tile aid earbunclon; but, as among oxrsclveny patient 
il ti texan a treatments tn the 

pe of avoiding the ‘operation. Prayery aro 
combined with medicinal treatment : "have tore fo 
eck 9a to fake pity, Superatiral Power of tho 
+ River Bank (Gx the aldee tree), that you ruay make 
“ well may" poor ‘wife who is spiting blood,” Among 
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devices for maintaining confidence, wo note that prayers 
fare comploted by an answer, spoken on behalf of the 





Ting prayed to. Then tho man himself replies to his 
word on bebnif of the hin. He sayay "Hay 1 will do 
“ 





‘Tho Kwakiutl Winter Coreenonial ix described in 
dotail. Under Mythological Concepts we havo recorded 
an interesting example of free discussion on mythological 
‘hubjects by mombers of various tribes assembled at i 
feast, " trying to find out who ix tho ervator 

BARBARA AITK) 


Greenland, its Nature, Inhabitants and History. iy 
Th. 'N. Kratoe. "Copenhagen and Oxford, 190, 
279 Pr. 12. ple. V0, 0 portraits ant a 
This i'm general account of Greenland by. 
hysician'who "Hed therm for: twenty year, "The 
Danish original and. English translation. are given. tn 
parallel columns. ‘The large quarto pager faraish 
itablo setting for the fino sects of photograph taken 
by the author‘ in many parts of Grventandy which aro 
‘cqunpanied by’ kn additional deseriptive text, 
vay fori, a rot 
‘own regard the country, presented. 
ina semtpopular ney, with w map containing the resulta 
Sr the mont recent explorations. We lear that nly 
vars his the exploration of tho northern gowat 
dj, and that the central desert of fev hts 
now he crn hy explorers svn iso, Satara 
{vi ncministeatively: the inhabited eoatal fringe. ot 
‘thin inland-conti i divided Noe 
Soul 






















































‘ngs Scoresby Sound where tl ° 
lation in spparentty purest, contact with the Daren 
Travingg boon established there anos. monty. 
ted not only the klacaes which 





Chapters are 
cover the whole 






oestk walls ta, ieee, 








administration, schools, language and trade of tho 
country. ‘The aboriginal ak well as the prosent culture 
‘ol tho Groenlanders in escribed, this name being appli 





to thw Eskimo ancy with re an 
Hor, who make up the bulk of the population of the 
‘Western and Southern coasts, bg 
Brom the tine when Exo. the Red landed at 
‘Jolinnohaat in O43 and found tracor of previous hum 
iuahitations, kin boate an stone iaplementa, until about 
1600, a mnall Norse population tainted. tn nouthorn 
Greenland: but. it romaine uncertain, whether: they 
(inving Tost, contact with Norway in L410) were o 
terminated. by” the Exkimos eoming’ down’ fromthe 
forth, oF whetbor the remnants lost their eivilzation 
rough mingling with the intruders, “After Thi laps 
fo ea ha of hr core, a when Ha Hed 
in 1721 he found only pagan Eakimo popaation, 
Tein also uncertain whether the natives of the East roan 
arrived there ta Souther Greeoland or whether they 
‘pron down the Kast cout from tho north, In any tase 
there is no doube that Greenland was populated from 
the west via’ Ellesmere ‘Land, posible only fow 
‘centuries before Erie the Red. ‘The total population i 
W6 numbered about 15,000, 


























While students will turn to tho originals for farthor 
information, yot they will find in this work ® useful 
fener necount of Greonland and. ite “history. An 
teresting point regarding the native population, as 
ithough the win 


indiente ithe photograpla i tba a 
Color of the fore aod tanta‘ta Gack whet, expands 
Yet the normally covered portions of tho body uppeay 
{be as free trom pigment anim the white rac. 

Te RUGGLES GATES, 
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Africa. 
Mags cantare eed Pol ora tages ey erat 
Fee one ey ol Mae 
ORD A bones Weuenarh pou! oot he 
Cie ese der 

seine ed Chae eh nae eet 

Perel we ieee Oar ae a 
Esa Soar Gens, ataees Pabten eon ama 
fe rust Wy Ul maeeet ne aoe ne 
das iter ewan ieee bik ones 
gree an eaios ee ean CO Nes ome ea 
Feces gl or 

Ete ae Pet ea oe ee 
tls cal cart ot ee a sea of an 
Fevochatiea ped A Moa 
Pcircoetey seared ey operas 
ESS Caceres 

paged yore < page tegen mr 
ean ean Gre a ee eee aa 
Lele repent Raplghentteeest earn 
Sea oe heey eerie nena 
Peat OF tears we deat oe oe dees 
Mette aiears cratic othe ane aan 
Meeerestae clase Sao ae” ease eaaaearee 
fepld Ge anne eC ahead eee Paes 
pep groeiecseeratieegerepr ts) 
pg nd 

Trak oe Sve Rea oo ies 









































‘animal whieh ho will neither kill nor eat," Which ar 
thewe animals? And ar they totem? 
A girl, wo rw told (p. 27), is taught that whe must 








fer oat before a boy oF hor Own age or older. Furs 
thermore, sho must never sew him ea theres 
Yon da” ow nator for har 
Do" dualiato  soul-concepta, 
irtualtheorion of procreation, tach 
fre found among. West ‘Afviean Harito:nogrokis (eu 
SJutkua ant Ashaz) and Weat und South African Bante 
‘Verdn)wnlelintheaa prncticn 
ited out (pp. 4 wr Ah), mt 
never uppeur before fra mother-inav without ln 
it Hw it to bo infeed that thn bogarde an 
Pectliar obeervaneT 
Tn conchanon, there isthe falletory (p- 
‘attained renurroction by” dai 
dwn hold that mao sacred a god Ib 
bo interenting ta: know whethor the ‘Naor still 
Practise m snake ult, associated. with tho concept of 
ration and. fertiity, auch an exits urn tho 
[ixewine cuteloovening ant eatte-loving" Cow" Fulant of 
J. WILSON-HAFFENDE! 





































Nigeria, 


‘Tribes of the Niger Delta, By P. Amaury Talbot, 
‘M.A. D.Sc. London : The Sheuion Press, 1992, 


DBL Presi Sn. “Sep nt mers tates 
In thin volume De, Tabor soe! nolen 


recon during the yours 191 1918 Halon 
ihe iativen very. largely to epoake for themselves, 1 

Information when given inthe woroncular being tase 
Jated, oe when gives in Englah reproduced as pen OF 
sein and ae of en Wow Cuan Engh Hs ban 
Trade lange so of the records of the courtn wiry tho 

Iittstrate oatares of cantor en law, ‘Thi information 
{is mupplementary to that contained in the author's 
Noluines on "Ths Peoples of Southern Nigeria" (1020), 
The tribes devcribed are those dwelling inthe Deguns. 
‘Administentive ‘Division, chinly Tho "and. Tw. The 
former voeupy’ the dry’ lands tn. the north, while the 
latter live eter ‘country: ‘it 
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distinct from their neighbours, De. Talbot ealls them 
“a aurvival of the dim past "; they have, it appears, 


been onwards inte the swamps by the southward 
march of the Ibo, One sootion of the Tjaw a naaed 
Kalabari, ‘Tho toon are chiefly fishors and tradors. Tn 





{hie latter capacity ii said they could compete on at 
oat oq tue ith Jow or Rar, Ar might bo 
texpocteds waterespirita (Ouew) play’ great part in the 
Hib of tine dweller i rary aot Perna tho moet 











interesting chaptor in tho book is that in which the 
“playn’ given in honour of these beings ary described. 
“the underlying root ideas in the celebrations are, 20 








% doubt,” says Dr. Talbot, “first, the desire to appease 
the powerful wator-spirite and entroat their help, 
snd, necondly, by sympathetic magic to incre their 
‘own offspring on land and the fish in the water, on 
which thelr ving almost entirely depended, expecially 
* before the coming of Buropeans.” ‘The ceemonion 
follow one another in the order ordained by tradition 
till the full eyolo, lanting, roughly, for a quarter of 
ontury, has been corn) Dr. Talbot ives a 
0f 38 amon of Oww fo tho order in which their respective 
Playn are performed. ‘There is rauch elye of interost in th 
Toligious beliefs and practices of these people; the greater 
Part of the hook ia occupied with them. ‘The drawing 




















Bnd photographs rproduced are oxcollont. By W. 8: 
Essai sur la Grammaire Banda. RP. Charles 
Tisserant, Paria, Institut d'Bthnalogie, 1030. 
Pp. 188, 282 
Dictionnaire Banda-Frangais, 2. 2°. Charles 
‘Dieverant. Paria, Institut d Evinotogie, 1081. Pp. 017. 


‘Pho rogion covering tho Oubangul-Chari district in 
French Raquatorial Afton and the Western Bahr ol 
Ghul Province in the Southern Sudan presonts one of 
Uso. moat complicated lang oblems. i Africa 
font tnd wer ar ined to Vator ‘Toran, for 
contelbu 








iting towards its (nvlerstanding. ‘The map on 
IF of the: Grammaire "takes us to the border of the 
Bs ee of wry to. African phillogi 





an, while it pi 
to Ioarn, once and for 


nou Bani. 
“the seting of the grammar i of tho usual Kind—the 
chapters runing through Nunn, Adjectives, Pronou 
Verba eres, lang to Systan, without, however, too 
Tallng an cftert on tho author® part to sroteh 
Tie vurnular grammar over the atin grammar 
‘usiotn, Ti bok shout bo afl, oth a a Fete 
stoa and usw pritor fot those learn to speak tne 
TE anything, che parudigi aro rather too 
seakigt ond inlined tovbo Tony, no that the learner of 
Handa rout grainy el the gon ed Fro 
Tanda vooubulary when trying to build ap sentences o 
Hiawarekich Heal wo Iuipowill noon be atid by 
Father ‘scruat, Alu ‘one could do "with nore 
Feat "(the author gives only to), ax nothing help 
ite '“bnginner a0 much as construing oracle 
Movies 
"The 





that the Banda dialects aro 











Ro eyety meee pee 
oe flatter ete 
rE erp aiayne 
Ses araberer 
So See 
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Races. 
jongol in Our Midst. FG. Crookhank, M.D. 


id Sa om 
Ce eae 


net. 
‘The thee fhcoe of mankind are 
attractive topic, ‘This murh-enlarghd odition brings 
the account up to sost recent data on the anthropo- 
and psychiatric sides. From whatever angle 
the author collects his data, ho finds three typor or 
facoe omorgo, each fae in turn borne by a tan, an 
‘ape, and an idiot, The comparative homologies, wet 
‘out in ia table, are :— 





















Race typo. Apo type." Revorsionary "typo. 
White Chiropaneso "Mierocophalie and 
(Gomitio) e Futon 
(Domentia. prncox) 
Yellow Orang-atan — Imbooilo Mongoloid 
(Mongo!) 
lace Gorilla “Ethiopian "idiot 
‘Nigerian 
Negro) 





‘Tho author sate ont physion, phyniologioal an payehi- 
cal tina bet the mutans of the rnin 
roups, nad wapplomonte thao points to to” goer 
SPaetved by otheres posture in siting, Mandcmancingy, 
An tho ik, and ora sca skein Wier 
Nomologiot, ‘To explain thesn he muggesta that 3 aan 
be Lint jd ie She phy, rchomne the anoostors 
of roan and the apen did not separate into two stoma, 
‘ono of which loo man nd tho otbur to’ tho apex 
tht into theve divisions onch of which Intor ubaliviod 
td roe oth aman and hp 

“Tie novelty in this prowentation To the wwe mado of 
the imbociloe in “a acheme "of reeapitulation.” "Tho 
Met anti proie  fetal e, 
von! the pasts Of the Mongol imbeciiw, fron whieh 
the" boak fa ete, De ronan asi, th 
Hospital group that tow largo extent. dio in way” if 
tine" mental hospital group ‘ot murvivorn, with enrtain 
‘traits akin to Northern (racial) Mongols, to orang 
Ind to tho school group. "Tho lattor ere not imibectbon 
fii may it ala aca intr ary within 
the lat tive: thousand yours. "Tho two formar ro 
fre pathological, though there ix much in the author's 
Contention “that pathological evidence nit not. be 
cluded. Why, Should “pathological action produce 
Mongo! trait ules thre fe soto factor which may have 
Given rio to thoro traits in nonnal ovolitiont ‘The 
finttor in discussed with m wealth of detail not to. bo 
{otters epee th detective 

nthropological readers, poshaps ow! 40. bo reminded 
‘tint Mongol imbecile t'not tho name thing ax an ime 
belle Mongol. At lena tho fow of tho inter to be 
found in London, although undoubtdly racial Mongol, 
have nono of the charaetoristies of Mongotisn idioeys and 
itn to be hoped that in his noxt edition Dr. Crooksbane 
will havo. Photographie ‘evidence to convines the ie 
hat Mengolian tdi ia found ia racial Mongole. ‘That 
hio'his not dono ao, wo may bo mare ix not hin fault, 
for he has wearebod literature tar and near. Dr. Crook 
shaok’s ‘susertion of tho rarity of mongolism among 
the Jows haa always wurpriwd’ those who ‘work it 
public mental torviees. In tho fit. two. undsed 
Indes-eards of patients with mongolia, locked att 
chock this point by. tha reviewor, twolve. case ‘were 
found, a proportion at least as greab an that of tho Jows 
in tho ‘community a4 a whelo, If Dr. Crookahank 
‘ple that those rust all bo devscndanta of tho Khasars, 
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Ethnos, or the Problem of Race. Hy Sir Arthur 
Keith, PRS. (To-day and To-morrow Series.) 
London, 1881. Sm. 880. pp.02. Price 2. 6d. net 
‘The substance of thisprovocativeessay is contained 

in the writer's Huxley Lecture, and in his Open Public 

Lecture published Inst. summer in * Early Man,’ But 

hho haa dovetailed, them by a continuous argument 

‘which haa been taken « stage further in hie Rectoris 

Address at Aberdeen. It is a kind of 

“pology,’ an attempt “to induce politically-minded 
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* poople 10 study the problos of ago from an 
«: Rntbropologienl point of view." When "race moots 
people. "ho ‘have verything to. gain by 
-Nworkingtogethor, find thmaclves thrust apart. by 
Which is atroager than thes ua 

© wills,” and trouble results. Doos anthropological 
Kunowlsdge indicato any’ remedy for this? "Now "the 
‘“Tarthor back wo xo tho Krenter do we find the dogres 
geil aera ones te oe it wan 
Satum's way of evolving’ higher: typea" compotie 
tively." Inthe ‘naw economic: aituation created by 
agriculture, “race-production became sacrificed to 
Meconoraie necemity "=the accumulation of wealth, 
A“ third phase of human story. would ‘open if 
* ougenints have ‘their way" and obtain the ear of 
“statesmen.” How Sir Arthur Keith approaches, Use 
problems of the present, and what his solutions are, 
Feadorn must disedvor for thornacives, ab, Me 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘The Papuan Instrument called Pombo. 


985 ie Sar pt te Kiko statin i the 
Bult af Paptun I came into. possession of an 
instromont rosabling that described by Me 
G. Chistian ia Stam, Mareh, "108%. 83. Te had 
teen brovght tn by 
of Tapa thn per Fa rv 
SF a local” constable hom the neighbouring village ol 
Vemadu- According to hin the istrotoeht was slled 
Pombo, and waa td to collecting the sap of tho root 
of tre called Ham. "hn root wat bran up on th 
board with « stone and the sap collected tn & cavity 
it the centro. "Th wap was thent poured into recoptacios 
‘ade of Gora palon ant was dfuak by both ld and 
Young: men, but nok by wotnen. "Tho special, vitae 
St the sap was that "tale thr skine Sean,” 
sails tw rom which tho Pombo ma called 
‘The Pombo when struck with » stone makes noise 
lke drm, and T thought nest thi was probably 
used ike w drain nt dances.” But tho constable noted 
‘oe at thin wns no 40. Hlo was describing the custom 
‘this own vig, Vera. "Taras tes the Pombo, 
Pouibly in wdifaent way, dH. Ve MURRAY, 




















‘The Falmouth Ingot. 


fs Wok ruerd ine esa ee Se Sao 
CL feet te ae bles incest my a 

git te, 227k mny beef tere co mts 
thas she Mentha sat es cote east 
prada testis eee eae ea een ean ae 











of Kaypt, at Thebes. ‘The deposit includes, as is often the 
‘case, miniature models in sheet eopper of the tools sed in 
building. “Amongst thom is « model ingot of the xhape 


of tho Falmouth example. The ‘fader, Sir Flinders 
Potrie, compares it with this (see his work * Six Temples 
‘Thebes,’ p. 15 and pl. xvi, 23). Queen Tausert’s 

i roughly 1200 nc." On the walle of the tombs ‘of 
Rekhmars and of Payemra, nobles of the tiie of Tabu- 
Hine, arm tesco in which, such ingots appear 
(sce Nowhorry, * Life of Rekhmara,’ pl. xviii, and Davis, 
“Tomb of Puyemre,” pl. xxi). ‘date to about 
1447 nc, Representations of similar objects are shown 
‘on the clay tablets of Minoan date at Knossos. An ingot 
‘of copper of this size was found at Enkomi in 

‘weight 8 a. 10 on, with Sfpesneen ebjecte, ‘Phip & 
naw in the British “Museum, Tt is stamped with a 

















charactor of the ancient Cyprioto seript, A similar one 
tras foul in Sardinia, an ochore at Hagin ‘Triad, in 
Grete. ‘There apes thon considerable evidence that the 
{ingot revolted from contact with the astarn Meriter: 
Tana im remote times, 
WINIFRED a4. CROMPTON. 
Natural and Supernatural (cf tax, 1082, 78) 
FR. Lahmane writer to mo in 


n of the views T eriticiznd in No. 78 of 
insue of this year. He authorizes mo 
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ppychologoa chool which ateites our own emotions 
to natives. 

"We togard the supernatural with awe. 

*, All-natives do. 

Zi there is no sins, hore ino superna 

‘6 matter of fact the supernatural is so common in 
the South Seas that it eauses no sensation; miracles are 
feomimon, and taken as a snatter of course. The tidal 
stone of Lakemba was mana: 40 far from avoiding and 
fearing it, people would hit it just to test it. Seo my 
Sinu islands, p. 214" Tam not at all convinced ther- 
fore that the watch was not equally held to be super 
fhatural,. The evidence ix insufficient, Mariner docs not 

us what the people said about it beyond saying, ° Tt 
is alive.” They were certainly not afraid of it, as the 
Tongntabuaus were of the clock, but they were different 
Fpvpl, nd uth Se Islander ary not all mad to to 
Formule of European professors. 

They are individuals with varying | penonalitics, 
hore are acoptics (see my" Lau Talands,’ p. 225), and 
there are superstitious folk, reasoners, and others that 
take things for granted, ‘They should. therefore, bo 
flowed to give evidence cach for himsolf. Tt is seldom. 
they are allowed to in books, and hence Dr. Lehmann 
fhuficen under a serious handicap, as he is not able to go 
fond find out for himself, to apply. to field work that 
Sbjct and attention 10 deal which marks hie 
Fesoarches at home. 

‘Tho chicf thing is that the argument is on the right 
lings.” It is'a vory different thing from the old psycho 
Togieal school, and ita modem representatives, whi 
fet up genoralizations about savages or * primitives,” 
‘Snd deduce from them the character and mentality of 

wular tribes, Dr. Lelmann’s present argument, om 
The contrary, tries to deduce from the behaviour and 
fayings of # people what its views are on things in 
General. ‘That is the obvious procedure, but the obvious 
fs not held in honour. ‘ALM. HOCART. 


























Coun. 
Te ora tin to sine Fave rod ots in 
Stratos, asians, tr, 8,281, BR 
Ma eee ad eons ith frat taco 
Sean i Ceara Pte acme ated in nm letters 
But obviuay so ery rad caca Wek 
Be Meet ee IGP ay har lead” pone ute 
Hot yes les, plo oi cure! ammo 
aa 


Ta th province of wie, Syuthnstorm Chi 
ang the aboriginal Mino (or Miao-ic), there i a te 
aaa ayaa tho Lang tod Mino or Husband -mother- 
Erp "uine who practin the Cotvade custom, It ix duo 
WE anis vecy reason that they owe Weir prow nate, 
Thay age secty. confined €0 the district of Wet 
(loge E. Tongs2t" N. lat) very soar to the Taao-bal 
{inde in ene western comer of theaaid province. Ateard- 
(ee) te Casta, when 4 wile has given birth to 6 

{dine nnabend rust at once ams his duty to lok 
Shee ‘the ‘newcbornbeby” in his chamber, where Wo 

ngatulations from bis relatives 

ngsin mother. 

ioe a whole 

Beraie “The gartsient wifey howover, doe ll the work 
Tinloors and Oat ust. 

tio proviies und serves meals and tea for ee 

Bee iin’ days Hei sas that Hf the nsband doce 

Ser oole ater tho child carefally, and behave hicaslt 

Teel bo sick, but tho wifo would not bo 
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‘Phi custom wns known to the Chinoso writers a4 early 
‘as the Tang Dynasty. (618-006 A.0.)- For instaneo, in 
his" Ya ww shih oF "Teoatine of Gunous Things, Hwang 
Civion-li.e scholar ac that time, recorded this interesting 
Sustars from the Lao people who are said to be « branch 
‘of the Mino in South Chinn, 

Tn’ addition to ths literary description of the rites, 
there are pictures painted with colour by native Chinese 
Srtists foltlastrate thoir actual manner. For instance, 

‘ihe famous "Miao. Alluta,” w stork of considerable 
ecrents showing the daily hfe of the Miso, there i# one 
folio dealing with tho Lenig-fi Miao with a man holding 
{ie chitd i his atm, while his wife in doing work outside, 
Bo far as T am aware, there are threo copies of this 
"Xt," more or loss of the sano nature in tho Oriental 
Students’ Library of tho British Musou, Iecndon; 
Evo copics, formerly: belonging to. ‘Tylor, in the Pitt 
Rivers Afuscuin, Oxford; one in tho library of the Vitoria 
Sn Abert Museum, London, and probably there ans 
Copies in other libraries and inwtitutions, 

CHUNGSHEE HSLEN LIU. 
St. Catherine's Society, Oxford. 


Immolation of Widows in New Guinea. CJ. Max, 


Yoo, 
289 


‘Sm,— There wore in all eight natives accused of 
the wilful murder of the three widows. In Max, 
1031, 8, however, T gaye only the evidenco ‘in ono 
‘caso and said | = Similar evidence was given in the othr 
ieCnaes."" Six of tho accused were sentenced to, and 
roceivell, five years" imprisonment with hant labour, 
‘The natives Pedio and Awipi each received only one 


year’s mprsontment with hard labour, 
y E. L. GORDON THOMAS. 




















Buka, Now Guinea. 


1 Griqua Lands Lightning Stroke 

See ina tak ee by lining ih 
oie ate Becca coke = 998 
Soe fsa eas oot 
BS eee 

srr a Oe mp pr Sy 
oe a inaghnt TE cosets oto 
Sore et ee ik octet ae 
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Perera, thse the ha and Se 
ersten led 

fp STR Ka aa mh tm he 
egg ele periptre 
Lees eee aetaieny me weed 
es eee rela eee a 
oer tr errns 
Se OC Oe ahr te pot ant ts oa oa 
oa Sea, hale eat 

see Shree coat a 
ace ee ix kopt in oe hut ee 
eS ne (Lathes nasi 

Petpet ome tel rer or er 
tae et mas Se 
So ee tae oa 
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te west ieee Go dota 
stirs Setar oe ces river recs 
Sse” MEd ae a its wis Mabe 
Se eee ge aes aces yo 
either side of the kraal, # 

Be eg ected He eet nee 
Sheets Spee eit 











= My article * Les Pierre magiquos au Fiji? Anthropor, 1011, p. 





14, contains Further details, 
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{themselves with tho juioo of *in-Teleai * (Gasteria) mixed 
with water, whorvafter the doctor's fie becomes dic. 
‘The doctor follows the trace of the lightning stroke 
‘aud digs for the ogg of *im-Pundulu’ the lightoing 
bird, “TF the ex ia not found tho bird will return to 
Inateh it, which will be follawesl by’ great enlanity. 
FRANK BROWNLEE. 











Nayar Polyandry. 
Sin,~In in tier on, Nayar Polyandy (tax, 
294 Mars. "i052, 90), hr Aigappan states tat ™ the 
1a in Malas ha uote es Graal sentioat 
“aaa sym of tarroge excopt asong the Nacoaina 
1s iacormting that See Aivappen, a anton oe 
Shit who has ved among hppa ae 
fit dati oly dha Wt tn rao 
Fongottuneay le” ovee, Unigene “ot tie Tees 
Coton and sagen of & profes “No doubt toc ts 
{ying of tho Talon mentingleas observance among te 
gars andi rapitly eine iver ay ae sean the 
report of th Malabar Mariage Comission’ of i804 
Wall worth study nie eoatections Giving weiss 
Mr, I, Reiakna Maton stat 
{hat oo the fourth day otha Fallkate w sloth mona 
ino pra ade a ven the Maa 
(i ma eho tes the Fa aloo tea ts i 
Preece of Ensngane and finde” This tsa soeed 
Fprbolaly be vor, anon fa pie BF tit 
Avores thant otwervon‘doath ‘pollution? whine 
Manavalin die (Fawent)” not cote, untea 
tontate tht thore anor bo tiveree wioet ean, 
Ta'North Travunvor it-wna'eistom to more tp 
‘Tul when tho Tal tor ident, inn showing’ hat the 
‘Tall tying stood rely for patria 
Tn loch, tho Tell n'a tynbalot Ron-virgaky, and ot 
ne ne a ot ag ha he wea a ea 
ioe into woman. “te iynppan turer wate 
‘that’ the Nambudir with whom the ‘Talikatta, ban 
tml pat of tar neler 
tinong Ue Nayar he 
features of Nunbudiel marrage Cay Saptapatt: Horan 
td Panigrabanass, Iie open "doube hebontoe tes 
Naini fa repose forthe ousoens estat 
Toor likey. in fhe soveral rae tn” wero ete 
Malabar, whan every gitt wanted ® protector aad te 
‘Tall wad & sign to Tht foregnae that aha seaid ae ee 
moleted with ipunity. ie. GOVINDA MENO, 


‘Origin of Crusity (cf. Maw, 1982, 134). 

Ory in ania have watched a 
202 lorard paylogwith tui pea Toes 

sae ray a Sat ea sper ar ech 
Uganda taro ie aly take ae 
Hd: thon throwing thalalyecna ast at 
shoer delight. Anttaalsojularly bite oach other tolrarrecs 
ii dan th est i Lae Ran 
ecg. tht beg ens art sions Saas 
ig romana oe ls ct Bak 
African 9 children bite each other, too, expecially: 
when fighng, Ht hia recogacel kod Sst te 
for sienna of offence and dofence, Aumont my eaptire 
Taos (Crepes pypeyiirash teal et et 
oe tiger te i cr 
maintaining pres aonay he ate na ck 
stn by tig thant veel daban ue na ae 
Tost pine kw it ure hse habs sacha 
heute for ito thts ant ae a pow 
once 
Tei tithe of jr nt manny Ld 

my a oxime Sf rd gy et 
int ha mbes by oral sana 2 wie eee oa 
{omnia hin pion "the i An ee 
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of Biasoga and uganda practised atroeions cruction in 
‘rer ta be able to wink power over their commute. 

Another cause of eruolty ix love of pmscaian. To 
history of gold. and ivory” shown this.” Who does not 
rormetibor the Cong ntrisition? To no ay how love 
of power and love of gin ean bo adtnbuted to ritual 
‘hatronnce, 

Gry for shove delight in, Tbetiovo, vry rans indeed. 
But to. 0 other enue can be attributed the revolting 
spectacion stagect by the Akikuytr i 
Colony: in recent yours. Setnieducated Akikuyy wore 
found langhing hoary at. the. wight of two" dulkers 
‘apering about after Hey had bren flayed alle, and 
‘another ocoation enjoying tho entertalsinent of skinning 
‘captive baton alive 

Stu Alcan ay ie, not rl 
onlin ction. hs Ayu spear tof ean 

sf sree |. F. STONEHAM, 
Liou 


The Invention of Doctrines. Is there any Evidence? 
Sin,—In hin *Childevo of tho Sun? De. Porry 

Yor aren isto the mt fr erence 
to rupport anthropological theories: When, tore 
foro, ho nantron that Ci i invented 
he” doeteine of siving. birth (May, 1084, 218) 
Derreible to wak hitn whether thera fs any avin that 
‘ny doctrin hin ovee been invented hy prionta 

thst unr ta Werner (20) asus hat 
peopl would naturally speculata fn the evaulta of Uhm 
™ fin hut ther anyones that savage npwealate? 

Such assumptions re only too conanow in anthropos 
lia rat nd Twi hich a 
tor in tho laa fow day, “Arrow Lang," Gusta 
fund Myth," p. 202, sayn'* Wounded Kn, not ane 
ikon for avo. iu hrs savage Fac 
to nernedt 

In his * Oreok Horo Cults,’ p, 7, Dr. Faenoll 
* it'would bo an absurdity to 
{* Hollenes could not arrange w raga or wrostlig tt 
wae cele fre de Would an way to 
wuppose that Oxford dons could not dine in their pyjamas, 
thtlwro should require evidenes to eaavines ww Use thoy, 
{a fant, do 80, TAGLAS: 
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204 Fac ick Era coear leh able 
Han gun He,t amanda eee 
imei thet ue me eee ne Be 
Bearers iatrat by it ayes nant 
a yer op eof eon pat 
at SS 
Pe pape congener gy 
Nana un he re le, eS 
ay PMAALO NT eae we 
hisaieyh” ARTHUR KEITH. 











CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
Max, 1982, 0 (p79), for Noncfrateral polyan 
295 red rrnernal lynsey. ait 


Max, 1082, 243 (p, 208) for ABA 0:5. Nieolacseu-Plopaoe 
tend De. Thor toe Aus: Drv fe Wot ead 












298 Becher, toe CSS ye Nite tsN 
Oxia tr OUT De enon tel Da 
for C40 Dr. G. Kraft road Prof. H. V. Valois, 





‘Adonda to. Max, No. 243 (p. 309). AAS Col 
Statham ASU R, Rule; Bi A. Sotastion: 
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Fro. 2. 
ROCK ENGRAVINGS AT ONIB, WADI ALLAKI, NUBIA. 


From photogrophs by Owen F. Parker, 1905. 
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Parker: Burkitt. 
Rock Engravings from Onib, Wadi Allaki, Nubia. By O. F. Parker and M. C. Burkitt, 

During the past few years frequent mention has been made of rock-drawings found in the 997 
desert west of the Nile. The photographs herewith were taken in the course of a mining 
exploration expedition to Onib in 1905. 
centre is approximately midway between the 
Red Sea and the Nile, its position being 
§ 21° 48’, E 32° 45°. ‘The photographs show 
the whole of an isolated group of pictures. 
Some one and a half miles distant is another 
‘ated at the mouth of a rock shelter; 
while fully aware of these two groups, 
were that there were no further 
drawings in the neighbourhood. 

‘The mineral deposit at Onib, 
the cause of the expedition, 
in that it had been worked durin; 
occupation of Egypt, as shown by potte 
glass found on the surface and also by « lamp. 
from the underground workings. 

0. F. PARKER. 




















which was 
interesting 
the Roman 
y and 














The whole problem of North African 
rock-engravings is still somewhat obscure. 
‘There is already a considerable literature on 
the subject. Among the more important works 
muy be cited Les Pierres Ecrites, by G. B. M. 
Flamand (1921), which deals rly 
with Algeria, and Hadschra Maktuba, by 
L, Frobenius and H. Oberma 
covers a wider range of country but still well 
to the westward. Hassanein Bey cle, 
Geographical Journal, Nov., 1924, pp. on 
engravings in the oasis of Owenst far to the 
south is, of course, extremely important, for as at Onib, not only are giraffe figured in an 
area where no giraffe can now exist, but also the similarities with the Bushman art of South Africa 
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ngravings can be obtained from de Morgan's Récherches 
and also from Newboldl’s article in Antiquity (Sept. 
1928) where rock-carvings from Libya and the 
western Sudan are discussed; finally, in 
Anthropologie, 1916, Vol. XXVII, pp. 27-45, 
utier described several sites on the borders 
of Algeria and Morocco. Unpublished rock- 
carvings are known eastward from Assnan, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, as well as from 
near the old emerald mines of Northern Etbai, 
Which are mentioned by D. A. Macalister in the 
Standard newspaper for 2nd or 3rd November, 
1900. There are, of course, many similar finds. 
Elsewhere in Africa rock-engravings occur in 
Northern Rhodesia near the Congo border, in 
Souther Rhodesia, in the Union of South Africa, 
and (associated with painting) in Tanganyika. 

The problem of the North African rock art 
is, of course, to determine its date and to say to 
What culture or cultures it belongs. Many of 
the engravings, especially the more eastern ones, 
are probablynot olderthan pre-Pynastic or Early. 
Dynastic times; some indeed are ce considerably more recent. On the other hand in Algeria 
the figuring of Bubalus antiquis might almost argue for a palwolithic date. ‘The giraffe figured at 
Owenat mentioned above would be more significant if there had been discovered an exact time scale 
of the climate changes in those parts of Africa. It used to be suggested that the presence of the camel 
Was a sure indication of a post-Persian date, but this has now been questioned. At the moment little 
more can be done than to catalogue fresh examples 


fre remarkable. Some information about roc 
svar les origines de UEqypte (1896 and 1 
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Mr. Parker is to be congratulated on the excellence of his photographs and the lucidity of hi 
notes. M. C. BURKITY, 
Africa: East. Wilson. 


The Ancient Civilization of the Rift Valley. By Captain @. E. H. Wilson. 

298 Since my crizinal paper was read in Glasgow in 1928* the position with regard to the 
ancient system of terracing and irrigation in Fast Africa has materially changed. ‘The existence 

of the remains of these ancient works, as will be seen from the map (fig. 1) is now established not 











® Deductions from the Remains of an old Agricultural | 





fem in Uhebe, Tanganyike Territory. Proc. Brit 









Anociation (Glangee) 1928: so nlao East Afrion, 1028. Sept. 13 (Wal. Sor ee 
List of TRIRES WHOSE LocaTiOS 18 IXDICATED BY THE NUMERALS ON THE SKETCH MAP. 
1. Masai and. Wandarob, 18. Ulagurs (tribes of Wamalila, 
2 Sonjo 16 Wala, 
Warvata, r Wamparcto. 
Wamero, 1 31. Wakakwe. 
Crags. 1 3) Randal 
Wasamiarn (tritee of). 20. Warngen. 33, Wanyakyusa, 
Wambo (irk). 20m. Wana 34. Bonnji. 
Wambugwe (Sarsent) 2. 2 Nome 35. Waking. 
Wasiom 2 36. Wapangn 
Barsbe-ig 32. Wabeoa (tribes of. 
UL. Waren. 38. Wangoni, 
12, Watura Brosmers. 
13. Wangarowesi Wanivihn. Watindign (? read name). 
14. Wagogo. 27. Wanyamwan 1 Name. : t 





N.B—Now. 18, 21, BE are distinct tribes whose names the writer has forgotten, 
{ 250 ] 
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Fra, 1—Srercy star 10 Siow TIO: DISRIRUTION OF TRIES, AND LOCATION OF TEREACES, IRRIGATION, BTC., 1 
Tasaasvmms Taunton. Horizontal shaiting ‘areas presvned to have been atone time completely terracea. 
Oblique shading ‘Sea and lakin, Numerals within circles indicate the lovation of the tribes in the annezed list, 
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only in Tanganyika, but in Abyssinia, Uganda, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia as well, and the 
question has now become: Who constructed them ? 

‘Terracing consists, in all cases, of parallel terraces following the contours of the hills (as in fig. 3) 
‘and oocurs where either the heavy morning mist or mountain streams aid irrigation. 

Thave been asked if there are any signs of masonry or retaining walls and the reply is in the 
negative, but all who know Central Africa are aware that abandoned stone work is immediately 
remoyed for use to other places. 

Many of these terraces are referred to as ‘cattle tracks.’ This is, of course, wrong; without 
doubt cattle, and particularly goats, use them as an easy road and have helped to maintain them, 
but cattle do not walk in parallel lines round hill nor can they be driven in that way. 

‘Terracing is still practised in some parts of the country, as far as Tanganyika is concerned, by 
the tribes in the neighbourhood of Meru and Kilimanjaro and the Wambulu (Iraku) in the North 
and the Wabena, who are still experts on hillside cultivation, in the South. 

The map (fig. 1) clearly shows the located positions, and it will be noted that there is sufficient 
evidence to assume that the whole of the highlands were terraced at one time. 

‘The average width of the top of the terraces, as they exist to-day, is about a foot. ‘They were 
probably about three feet originally, and the depth between terraces three fect, ‘The most notable 
terracings I have seen are 

Ngongongare near Arusha.—Particularly well defined, Below it is an ancient cemetery. 
‘One of the graves was opened by General Boyd Moss, and T understand that the bones showed signs 
of cremation. 

Aicho on the Mbulu-Oldeani Road—Not as clear as Ngongongare, but distinot, 

Jraku—between Mbulu Town and the Manyara Escarpment.—As terracing is still practised 
here, it is difficult to say how much is or is not ancient, 

Kilosa, a few miles West of—near where the railway crosses the Mkondokwa—Very clear from 
the main line in the early morning after the geass is burnt. 

Usajagi on the old Mahenge-Nganame Rive-road—I have a note of mtulas here, but do not 
now remember at which place, probably both. 

Between Sambusi and Rumuli (Iringa District)—Terraced hill, very clearly defined. 

Mufindi—Throughont the Mufindi area the terracing is very distinct, connecting the Sambusi 
terraces, mentioned above, with those of the old Rice-road. It is here that the secondary forest is 
growing upon it. 

Uniyiha—At Mlowa near the junctions of the Mvalezi and Ruanda Rivers—a very distinct 
specimen, 

Runangwa Rua near Ujiji—Obviously very fine specimens referred to by Commander Cameron 
‘on page 297 of his ‘Across Africa.’ 

Graded Roads.—Although fewer traces of these exist than of the terracing, they are of more 
importance as an indication of a high state of civilization. When Aerial Survey has had an oppor- 
tunity of extending its operations, it is hoped that these roads will connect up, and there is little 
doubt that the proof of trunk roads of considerable importance will be established. 

Graded roads are much more difficult to locate, As a rule, it is only possible to identity them 
on ascents or over hill-tops, outside the limits of routes used at the present time, as naturally 
they have become completely lost over flat country inundated during the rains. They have also 
in places become a part of roads in use at the present day. 

‘They are, as a rule, about ten to twelve feet wide, and the strata on the hill-side are 
and have been worked with a tool. On the road at Fikula (Iringa District) boulders haye been 
removed and the rond had a made-up surface. 

Many of these roads are referred to as ‘elephant tracks,” and this ia true to the extent that 
in many cases they are used by the elephant. It is obvious, however, that although elephants may 
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erash through the hill bamboo and use the same winding path time and again, will never 
make a road, as in a herd they never follow one another in a straight line, but walk so (fig. 2) :— 
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‘and the solitary beast, even when he has a path to go along, meanders from side to side and never 
by any chance walks straight down it. 

Cattle will cut a track throngh soft ground if driven for long periods over the same route, but 
these cattle paths invariably lead to a ford or a watering place; but where the remains of ancient 

roads can be located, there are no fords near, and notably on the road between the Lofia. 
‘and Great Ruaha there is no reason for taking cattle over it in the usual course of a herdsman's 
daily work. 

‘The points where these roads have been located (as will be seen from the map) would 
snggest a system of communication running from North to South on the Eastern side of the Great 
‘Lakes and in no case does coastal communication appear obvions. ‘This sugzests to me that the 
Jost civilization was complete in itself, having but two main outlets, namely, North by way of the 
Nile, and South by Rhapta. It is remotely possible, however, that there was an intermediate route 
‘via Mombasa, the origin of which may be very much more ancient than we think. 

‘The graded roads I have myself seen are :— 

Oldeani near Kampi Nyoka.—Running from a lost track crossing the Ngorongoro towards the 
Serenget; a very distinct track about twelve feet wide cut in the hillside, 

Giyeda Mog in the Hg'mpai—This road comes from Mto wa Imbu at the North of Lake Manyara 
and probably continued through Nalangalangi into the Ngorongoro Crater, and may have joined 
the above road. It is well known as the ‘Old Elephant Track,” but is not used by. the natives; 
its grading, however, is very fine. 

“Maate, between the Lofia and Great Ruaha.—It comes from the South, out of the Mahenge 
Province and goes North, probably crossing the Great Ruaha and continuing in the direction of 
Kilosa. From the hill to the north of the Bingu River the cutting can be very clearly seen whers 
it crosses the hill to the south. 

‘Kwa-Mkonga in Usafwa—Not very distinct; it probably comes from the Ubena and goes 
towards Mbeya. If, however, this road could be verified, it would perhaps be found to le the 
connecting link between the coast and the Lapa Gol Fields. 

Irrigation, in which we must include canals and drainage, is also an indication of a high state 
of civilization; as to carry it out on an extensive and organized system demands a knowledge of 
hydraulies. 
eee rene sae Ubamedts anata selon caretenrt ct draicape emp cect re wart 
‘Mbulu and Ubena where it is still practised. 

‘Canals are difficult to verify. I have been told that a part of the Engare Olmotoni near Arusha 
was deliberately dug, but have seen no actual evidence myself. A large dam is also reported from 
the Serenget. 

In low-lying districts, such as the Mgeta River area near Kisiki, and the Kilombera in North 
Mahenge, there are river diversions which may have been artificial; that is to say, although in these 
‘and similar localities the main river is known to change its course from time to time, there are 
‘particular channels that do not sem to be natural, but either have been completely constructed or 
are ‘improved " waterways. 

‘The only distinct irrigation I have seen, apart from that still practised in Mbulu and Ubena, 
iis at the Iringa mtwias on the Ndembera River. This extensive system, which first drew attention 
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tural remains in the Tanganyika ‘Territory, consists of a series of dykes laid out in 
identically the same manner as is practised in the West of England at the present day. T have 
endeavoured to show it in my sketch (fig. 3). ‘This is intended to give a general illustration of the. 
system used, although it is only in the Uhehe that the terraces and méulas occur together. Mita 
is a native word meaning banked-up ground upon which foodstuffs are grown, such as potatoes or 
grain, where it is necessary to protect the roots by drainage, The terracing is in parallel lines 
following the contours of the hills, like that employed at the present day in South Europe. ‘The 
‘mtutas were laid out in rectangles with the dividing dykes running towards the rivers. ‘They served 
both for drainage and for irrigation, but were, I think, primarily intended for drainage, as the land 
in which they occur is mostly swamp-land in the rains. 

Tn connection with these, the following extract from the Agricultural Report on the Iringa 
Province dated 29th November, 1027, will be of interest:—“ The extent of the old cultivated 
“ ridged fields is astonishing as is the fact that the Natives now occupying the area know nothing 
of these old cultivations.” T would add that it was not until the spring of 1929, when I met a 





























Fio, 3.—renraces Ax wreris Av DRINGA ON THR SDEMERA RIVER, TANOANYIKA TEURITORY, 
In thin sketch the detaila are exaggerated. ‘Phe average size of 0 mtuta is 30-90 yrds by 20-902 the average width 
Of terrace de 3 feet: of a graded road, 12 feet, 


very old Wazungwa who told me about the Miefu and Mangati, and the summer of the same year, 
when the District Officer found out from an old Wahehe about the Wamea, that there was any 
evidence that tradition about these méuias existed. 

Who constricted these Terraces and other Works ?—Legends of an alien race dominating the 
local peoples occur both in the North and South of Tanganyika where they are referred to a6 the 
Mrefu (tall), Mdefu (bearded) and Mangati (enemy or stranger). 

Mention is also made of a people called the Wamea, the meaning af which is not known, who 
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are spoken of not only in connection with the ancient agricultural system but also in the traditions 
affecting the origin of the Rock Paintings of Bahi (A. ’. Culwick, Max, 1931, 69) but in the 
latter case it may be that the Wagogo only remember this name as that of a mighty tribe of the past. 

By the Rift Valley is meant the whole of the region of the Great Lakes and theif surrounding 
highlands, including all the minor * Rifts often referred to. 

In my original paper I spoke at length not only of a certain coarse grass, since identified as 
Hyparrhenia sp., but also of the Ru people, and of Taro, more correctly Colocasia, As, however, 
these subjects are now likely to obscure the true objective of this paper, beyond a few short remarks, 
they are omitted. 

‘The earlier people such as the ‘Flint Workers,’ ‘Cave Painters,’ ete., also do not enter into 
this discussion, but there still exist in one or two places the remnants of a very primitive race 
dwelling in holes in the ground, living on game and honey beer, and possessing neither crops nor 
herds; a people short of stature, dark in colour and big-buttocked. 

From the map (fig. 1) it will be seen that a lange number of tribes are distributed over the area 
where the remains of terracing and irrigation have been found; and when the immense diversity in 
oustom and utter difference of language amongst this mass of people is considered it will be at once 
realized that anything systematic could only have been carried out by a dominant race. 

‘This raises the question : Are we to assume that there was the same diversity of language and 
culture at that time? We have no data for such an assumption and it is possible they were more 
homogeneous. It is probable that the races of the Central Lakes were then much more homogeneous 
than now, but I submit that, as the origin of all tribes and clans was a single family, their culture 
could not have developed equally, and moreover the formation of the country indicates that, even 
if there was a greater similarity between these peoples in those days, there must have been great 
differences between those inhabiting the mountains around the Nyasa Lake and, for example, the 
people of Kilimanjaro. Hill tribes, plain tribes and pymies would have adapted themselves to a 
suitable life and invented words to mect their peculiar necessities. 

‘Many wars and migrations have so mixed their history, with the exception perhaps of a limited 
number protected by geographical reasons from outside influence, that to endeavour to trace the 
people who engineered the ancient workings by an exhaustive search for tribal origins would be 
Aeasi-bure* 

T had at one time an idea that the people of the Great Lakes were independent of the northern 
civilizations. But tradition and such evidence as exists show consistently that this unidentified 
race came from the north. It is, however, obvious that, to solve the problem, Abyssinia, Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika, and possibly Northern Rhodlesia, must be considered as a whole; that is 
to sty, it must be assumed for the moment that the Rift country, although populated by many 
tribes, was under the domination of a single race. 

‘he probable date of this alien immigration is very difficult to fix. It has been suggested that 
very probably it was prior to 1500 3.¢.; that in the time of Solomon (8.c. 970-037) a flourishing trade 
with the East Coast already existed, and that the Sheban Port of Rhapta had been established. 

‘At Mufindi, in Uzungwa (Iringa Province, Tanganyika Territory), the secondary forest is 
growing on top of the terracing; some of the trees are over two feet in diameter, and these being 
of very hard wood, if we estimate their growth at a tenth of an inch in 80 years, they must be from 
700 to 800 years old; and as, in addition, we must allow for the time for cultivated ground to revert 
to its original state, we can assume that the Mufindi terracing was abandoned at least 900 years ago. 

Tt may be argued that the Mufindi Ridge may have been denuded since the original abandoning 
of the terracing, and this is a point which some expert in forestry may assist in clearing up. Never- 
theless the forests on the Mufindi Ridge, which include two Reserves, are very old. They are not 
quite identical with those on top of the Mporotas, for the altitude and climate is different, but they 
are very distinct forest and could not be described as bush, There are patches which have been 

















= "Wnnccesary labour’ is not the exact description that an exhaustive search into tribal origins, afar as 
fof what T mean. Tho Swahili kasi-bure describes it, the question under discussion is concerned, would serve 
tbat eannot be translated. What I moan to exproas is no useful purpose. 
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old clearings, attributed to the Wazungwa, but these are quite distinct from the heavier growth 
which occurs on top of the old terracing, notably on the road from Freyer’s Farm to Mayer's in 
Central Mnfindi. 

‘The above argument, when so much of the ancient terracing is still exposed, may not appear 
sound, but it is easily explained by the fact that no native would occupy the Uzungwa Escarpment 
if denuded of timber, and moreover the present occupiers, the Wazungwa, only migrated into it 
from the neighbourhood of Irundi and Deteru under the pressure of the Wahehe. 

Te was the Wazungwa who told me that at one time the whole of this country was densely 
forested and that a people called the ‘Mangati” and other names came and cleared the forest 
land and instituted a system of agriculture so very long ago that the old men have only beard 
about it. 

Wakehe and Wazungwa.—It may not be out of place here to explain why an exhanstive search 
for tribal origins, in connection with the present problem, is kazi-bure. 

We have here an excellent example of two different tribal names :— 

(1) The Wazungwa are obviously an old people, as they are able to state that before them the 
‘Mufindi Escarpment was occupied by a people called the Manga who came from Ulanga and again 
before that a very great people called the Mademu. 

(2) The Wahehe is purely the name of a military organization. The father of the Great Mkwava 
was possibly a Wakamba or Wahumba. He came from the Ulugurus. He found in the Tringa 
District a small family called the Hehe, and with their help gradually obtained the domination of 
the surrounding tribes, including the Wabena. At his death the country was divided between his 
two sons into Uhehe and Ubena, the former under the Great Mkwava eventually enslaving the 
latter and making them their bondsmen. 

‘This is interesting, as it is the names of the great organizations that remain in history, not the 
lesser tribes; even at the present day, when speaking of the British, we are liable to forget that they 
consist of four distinct nations, English, Scotch, Welsh and Irish, all of whom still have their 
distinct languages, although conversing in « common tongue. 


So T suggest that the ancient civilization originated in the north; that it gradually spread its 
influence along the Rift Valley, and over the highlands surrounding the Great Lakes, until it, perhaps, 
reached Zimbabwe; and that it eventually developed into a great and separate nation, whose fame, 
reaching the seafaring peoples of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, caused them to establish trade routes 
and build factories, such as Rhapta, in order to open up communication and exploit the East Coast 
trade, And it is notable that the terracing invariably occurs where there are elephant, ostrich, and 
other items of commercial value, although the only indications of ancient gold workings are, as fat 
as I know, Ruika in the Lupa near Lake Rukwa, and those of Rhodesia. 

But though all the evidence indicates that this civilization originated in the north, T still think 
that, at the height of its prosperity, it was a distinct nation; that the outside world traded with it, 
but did not dominate it. 

Place-names and the ancient agriculture—In 192% (see note *) I put much stress upon the fact 
that, wherever this ancient system of agriculture either exists or has not yet been forgotten, there 
are place-names beginning with ‘Ru’ foreign to the present nomenclature, such as the many 
Roshas, Ruvus, Ruvumas, amongst rivers; Rutenganio, Ruanda, amongst names of districts; 
Ruwenzori, a mountain ridge; and the God Rawa of the Chagza, who has left many traditions. 

Most people think Rhapta was near to either Kilwa or Kilwa-Kistwani, but a study of the map 
disproves this. I am still of opinion that Rhapta was not the well-known Pangani near Tanga, but 
‘was near the Pangani Falls near the junction of the Ruaha and Rufiji Rivers; for between the Lofia 
and Great Ruaha, near a graded road, the name Maste occurs very close to where it ought to be 
according to the ancient map. 

Hyparrhenia and Colocasia as evidence for ancient agriculture —The Hyparrhenia is acknowledged 

~ Since writing this, Tove that Mr. Tudor G. Trevor refers to other “terraced hilla” in Norther Rhodesis: 
FRAT, x (1680), p. 391. 
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to be a sign of former cultivation, but as this plant, and bracken, invariably occur in the terraced 
areas at about the same altitude, it may only be an accident of climatic conditions, Colocasia may 
also be a coincidence of the same kind, namely, suitable conditions of climate. It certainly always 
Goes ocour in the foot-hills near the terracing, but that may be simply because they are suitable for 
its cultivation, 

"The gapa between the terraced areas are easily explained, as they always consist of country where 
water is difficult to find in the dry season, or where the rivers are far apart; and it must not be 
forgotten that thirty miles is a long way where the average native is concerned, who (except for 
purposes of communication) seldom goes further than five miles from his habitation. 

Conelusions— have confined myself in this paper to my own particular knowledge; and T 
hope that it will be the means of encouraging others to supply information, so that eventually alt 
that is known of the past of East Africa may be consolidated on a general map. For the real 
document in this paper is the map. The facts, shortly, are these — 

(a) ‘Throughout Abyssinia, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and part of Northern Rhodesia there 

fare remains of an ancient system of terracing and irrigation. 

(0) This area is now occupied by a mass of peoples, differing from each other, who have in 

‘many cases forgotten not only the originators of this system, but also its use, 

() General tradition points to it having been carried out by an alien race coming from the 

north. 

‘The problem therefore amounts to this: Who were these people? Whence did they comet 

G. E. H. WILSON. 


Ireland: Megalithic. Gogan. 
‘An Irish Food-Vessel of the Megalithic Period. By L. S. Gégan, Deputy Keepor of Irish Antiquities, 
National Museum, Dublin, 

Tt has long been recognized that corresponding to the beaker or eup pottery of South 9QQ 
Britain in the Early Bronze Age the characteristic ware for North Britain und Ireland is the 
fooil-vessel or bow! pottery, which, through varying 
types, seems to have persisted to the end of the era 
and to have even experienced something like a revival 
‘on the approach of the Tron Age.* In contradistinction 
to the former, which is admittedly derived from Rhenish 
derivatives of the South European bell-beaker, the 
latter is very usually regarded as a native evolution 
from the coarse neolithic ware characteristic of the 
Long Barrow civilization of Britain and having its 
counterpart from settlement and burial sites in Ireland. 
Te is supposed that advanced vessels of that class, like 
the Mortlake bowl, formed the breaking-off point for 
the new tradition, ‘This view of the evolution of the 
North British and Irish Bronze Age does not seem to 
have been ever questioned and in fact has become an 
axiom of West European archwology. But a comparison 
Of the two series leaves a very strong residuum of 
Moubt in the mind of the unprejudiced observer, and, 
While it may be readily agreed that certain features of the aforesaid neolithic ware may have left 
thei mark on the Bronze Age ware, that is all that can be said for the alleged affiliation; as much at 
Teast can be said for the influence of the English beaker ceramic; for example, a well-known series 
“ef food-vessels of compressed globate form with a band or bands of * windows’ certainly owes its 
decoration to beaker models. 

TiThis phenomenon l dealt with im my paper on w vowel of food-vewol type from a oalen-burial in North 
Cork, Cork Hist. and Arch. Society, XXXIV, 1929, p. 58. 
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‘Tho vessel illustrated seems to furnish the true key to the situation. Morphologically it 
corresponds to the average food-vessel type, but n glance over Abercromby’s series will fail to reveal 
anything quite similar either from the point of view of form or of decoration. In regard to the latter, 
the domination of incision over every other technique is at once noticeable, a fact which brings us 
into contact with beaker civilization. ‘The only plastic features are the skeuomorphic lugs (eight in 
number) formed by pinching the paste and the well-known impressed ‘ maggot-pattern.” 

‘This horribly-named motif, which is one of the commonest in the decoration of Irish food-vessels, 
is said to be produced by a stamp made by winding a short length of cord on a twig. Recently, when 
re-examining the piece of woollen cloth found with the Armoy Hoard, Iwas struck by the resemblance 
between the selvage and this so-called * maggot-pattern.’ Perhaps the motif has a textile origin.* 

‘The uneven treatment of the neck also calls for notice: the shaded chevron is characteristic 
of West European pottery especially at the beginning and towards the close of the Bronze Age. 
Of special importance, however, is the peculiar figure which occupies part of the neck-zone, ‘There 
can be no doubt that we have here an example of that other common West European apotropaie figure 
the paired oculus, although here only one oculus occurs, the second being replaced hy a series of strokes 
arranged in irregular chevron. ‘The rest of the corresponding area is blank. This feature is found on 
sepulchral pottery of the megalithic phase in Iberia and Scandinavia. In the former the design is 
incised, the oouli are double circles with shading, usually the eyebrows are indicated and ornamentation 
is continued round the same zone and sometimes consists of stylized linear animals. ‘The lower piart 
of the vase which is round is left blank. ‘The Scandinavian (chiefly Danish) ware is also round-bottomed 
but the vases are more definitely bipartite. ‘The oculi are either incised circles with short radiations 
and indications of the pupil or are plastic (raised rings). In the former case the eyebrows and nose 
are plastic, Sometimes the brows are missing and alternatively the eyes. ‘The motive therefore 
follows pretty closely the vagaries of the same members in the statue-menhir and the plaque, cylinder, 
and drum versions of the same figure, the Mediterranean Mother- Goddess in her capacity as goddess 

leat. 

‘Some of the suns sculptured on the kerb of the Dowth (Co. Meath) tumulus resemble these; 
it is unnecessary to recall the figurative association of ‘sun’ and ‘eyo’; it ia illustrated hy Trish 
‘suil, etymologically related to Latin sol. 

In this ware alko incision plays an important part but impression is freely used. ‘This ware is 
assigned to period 4 of the passage-grave episode. The pottery of the preceding period is morpho- 
logically more advanced and more definitely bipartite and is fitted at the shoulder with lugs, while 
at a still earlier stage a tripartite vase had been evolved. ‘The relation of all three is postulated to 
explain the evolution of the North British and Irish food-vessel and in working this out it can hardly. 
be disputed that the vessel figured above will prove an important link in the chain, 

‘The question naturally arises as to whether this vessel can have any relation to the megalithic 
civilization so distinctively representing Ireland. Unhappily we have no particulars whatever of 
the character of the tomb from which it issued. On the other hand, an examination of the sculptured 
decoration of our megalithic monuments will reveal many figures not very dissimilar to that which 
forms the leading character of the present vase. A notable instance occurs in the ceiling slab of the 
eastern chamber of the famous New-Grange tumulus amongst a wealth of other patterns. ‘This consists 
ofa double-tine rhom) trailing from which is a multilinear chevron scroll. ‘This is pretty much what 
we have here also, On the other hand, the spiral and other curvilinear patterns so numerous on this 
‘lub and so distinctive for New Grange are completely out of relation with the decoration of our vessel 
Which is more in keeping with that of the metal objects (Iunuke and axes) of a somewhat later epoch. 

‘The influence of the serpent-motive, which plays a big part in the phase of Peninsular and derived. 
Peninsular art, is perhaps responsible for the particular character of the Katesbridge and New-Grange 
figures compared above. Irish figured art of that epoch has practically passed out of the repre- 
sentational phase, and possibly out of the symbolic phase also, before passing into the purely decorative 
and geometric. This eyele is, of course, normal to art. 

‘The history of the vase is obscure. It was purchased ftom a Dublin dewler who at first was only 


It is ettectvely discussed in G, Rosonborg’s Kulturtromungen in Buropa sur Steinseit (Copentgen, 1981), 
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ble to say that it came from Ulster and, later, * Catsbridge.’ Tt was at first thought shat this was 
‘n case of rising to the occasion as no place of that name could be readily traced. Light was thrown 
‘on the matter by Rev. L. M. Hewson who identified jit as Katesbridge, in Co. Down, where the name 
would be pronounced as indicated. This area furnishes an appropriste background for our vase. 
‘The measurements are : height, 4 inches; diameter at mouth, 5} inches ; at base, 2} inches. The 
paste is not so firm as the ordinary run of food-vessels and is yellowish in colour with black core. 


L. 8. GOGAN. 


Sudan: Technology. Robinson. 
Sudan Drums: Note on the Sketches and Notes of Bazumi Effendi. By Arthur E. Robinson, Late 
Sudan Intelligence Dept. 

‘The attached note and sketches were prepared for me in connection with a history of the 300 
Sudan T'was writing. ‘The author is a son of Bazumi Bey, a Governor of Khartoum, who was 
killed by the Mahdist. He does not speak or read English and is a recognized authority on native 
matters, and was (ten years ago) attached to the Intelligence Dept. 

‘The earthenware drums are used for domestic purposes only and are probably the only ones 
which may be definitely pre-Mosiem in origin. 

‘The nomad Arabs appear to have had (noggara) wooden drums for * tribal * purposes at the time 
of the Moslem invasion of Egypt, if not before. The metal kettle-drum is of Eastern origin and was 
introduced to Abyssinia and the Sudan by the mamelukes. The first recorded copper drum in the 
‘Sudan was sent from Abyssinia to the Fung Sultan of Sennar and oceasioned a war as it was regarded 
fs a sign of vassalage. ‘The Fung Sultans subsequently bestowed a copper drum as part of the 
insignia to their feudatory kings. These tribal kings adopted: the practice of the Mameluke Drum 
‘Emirs in having their drums beaten outside their quarters at sunrise and sunset. 

‘A great many of these tribal drums have disappeared now, but among those who possessed them 
were — 

‘The Fung Sultan of Sennar; see my note in * Sudan Notes and Records, vol. 4, pp. 211-12. 

"The Mek of the Jaalin of Shendy. The last Mek,was Nimr, who was outlawed and fled to 
Abyssinia in 1824. No trace of the dram now: 

‘The Mek of the Gamaia, 

‘The Mek of the Jubayna (now absorbed in Shukria). 

‘The Mek of the Kawabla; drum last known to be in the possession of the Mabdist Emir Shah 
ed Din wad Hamza. 

‘The Diglel of the Beni Amer: a traditional record only. ¢. seventeenth century. 

‘The Mek of the Dabaina : drum last heard of in the possession of Tbrim wad Fadl in 1841. 

‘The Mek of the Gawama; drum last heard of in the possession of Sheikh Adam Hasan of Bara, 

‘The Mek of the Botahin; drum last heard of in the possession of Sheikh Muhammad wad 
El Zein in 1803. 

‘The Mek of the Shukria; drum last heard of in the possession of Sheikh Awad el Qerim Abu 
Sin in 1501. 

‘The drums captured from the late Sultan Ali Dinar were taken to Khartoum and seen there by 
me. ‘Those found at El Fasher or other places during the previous Egyptian occupation of Dar Fur 
or the Sudan were sent to Cairo as trophies and there is no record of them. The ceremony of 
recovering the royal drums of Wadai and Dar Fur has been described by Muhammad ibn el Tunisi 
jn great detail, and the Masalit were among those who flayed their enemies and used their skins for 
this and other purposes. 

Tf further historical references are required they will be found in my articles in the ‘ Journal of 
the African Socisty’; “The American Anthropologist,’ vol. 31 (1929); ‘Sudan Notes and 
Records,’ vols. 5, 8, ete. ‘The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ January, 1931; and the 
various authorities which I have cited. ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 

Member of the African Society, 
Late Intelligence Dept, Sudan. 
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Fro, 1, “ram? (drum)—mado of copper and bound 
with gona! or abies skin, untae. ‘Coed i re 
THER Ein ole days at to ld government was consiored 
wtiet ot the’ Bashbcok “soldier (rveguars), Den 
hate the bores ands (in font part) 

Fro, 2 ‘wisas’—mado of copper, large in sia 
oun with antanned hides. ‘Toe found tn the pose: 
ponte Taas of the Sudan tribes. "They use it in thelr 
Hietucs,"on the death of « leading moan or a famous 
atts ofthe tbe or in thelr rey making. 

Fic. 3, ‘xawna —made of “hrs” wood or * 2a” 
after bing Tollowed ant ound on both idea ith 
TNE, Mat hangs ito his allen” Uso religious 
Mite ALC Sot a fecent history tho Sudan intro 
dlamel fest by tho old goverameat. Noted a *Tablet= 
Seesayy 

Fic. 4. “xacoana ade of “dolib” wood, hat. 
oat cftomgheadina shape, bound with hides on Both 
As Hae thangs on both sides for hanging. Used by 
the ajo a San nba i thi, eth, 
eoeeelakidgs, ani funerals, Very -ancientiy tro: 
aeal inte the countey and sill used everywhere, even 
inthe Jebal, 

Pia, 5. ‘suaraxe'—maile of pottery nnd. bound with 
gone 3 SS dns Nintatnad. Used conjintly 

















MAN 
SUDAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT: 


[Nos. 300-301 





with the “dolluka 
the towns, 
fi pricks “rade also of pottery, bat larger 
‘sis than @ 'Shatam"; bound with goats’ or sheep's 
Une aways, terrains and fone wd 
sometimes ried ax * dahol 


in morry-mplkings and funerals in 











Fio, 7. ‘swaraxt’ also, Of same description as 
No. 5 precisely. 
Fig. 8. * man wade of hiraz wood or * oshar* 





or *goft? It is'a longitudinal radius in shape. A small 
Pond (beam) Ja tightly sot to it from the upper part, 
having three small holes—ia them 3 ouds culled *wwtar” 
(Gtrings), hollowed, bound with untanned goats! or 
Sheep's skin. Tt is pat on the upper oud zerat hair and 
its lower part is tied to the rabuba from inside, and the 
Upper_one is tightly. set_on the strings, Used in the 
“abid " (alaves) country only. 

Fic. 9, "rax'—an instrament made of fine timber, 
either zaa, hiraz, oF gofl in a longitadinal shape; bound 
With untamed goats’ or sheep's akin. Used in rligi 
‘muskings of sikrs all over the Sudan. 

Pio. 10,‘ kicarxnana'—a small. instrument; looks 
like @ barrel mada of eane, ~ kana,’ side ’ or salam,’ ote. 
There are three holes from above. Used by the Sudan 
Ary tribes, expecially tho shepherds. This btn one 
‘esoribed by Irby and Mangles. 


















‘Note, Bruce visited Massowah in 1769 and described the drums of the local negroid Naib (chief) 


fas‘ nogara made of earthen jars.” 


It would appear that the Naib was not permitted by the Turks 


to possess anabas. ‘The Arab Mek or Sheikh of the Arteiga at Suakim replaced the Fung resident 


who fled from there after the Turkish occupation, 
horned bonnet and was allowed to possess and use anahas. See ‘The Re 
, No. CXXI, 1931, pp. 361-76 for further details 





Sennar’ in the Journ. Afric. 


regarding the privileges and insignia of the Fung * Mangils. 


‘The Arteiga sheikh wore the Fung ‘Tagia’ or 
lia of the Fung Sultans of 





A. E, ROBINSON. 





REVIEWS. 


Physical Anthropology. 

‘The Development and Growth of the External 
Dimensions of the Human Body in the Fastal 
Period. By Richard E. Scammon, Professor 
of Anatomy, University of Minnesota, and 
Leroy A. Calkins, Professor of Obsetrica and 
Gynecology, University of Kansas, Minneapoli 
‘The University of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. 367, 
180 tables, 73 fign., 70 grapha, Price $10. 


‘This monograph losex nothing by the fact thot 
this review appears long ter, anatomiats_ and 
anthropologists have recognized its value. It is 
standard work of reference on the mite at which 
the various parts of the human body grow during 
fastal life—that is from the end of the nd to the 
fend of the Sth month of intra-uterine life. Many 
papers have been published on the: growth of the 
Furman fintus—all of which the authors of this 
monograph summarize—but in none bas the whole 
field of observation and measurement been so 
‘completely: covered us it has now been by’ Professors 

‘and Calkins, ‘Their observations were 
mado on the collections of furtuses stombled in 








the University of Minnesota under Professor C. M. 

ackson. From this collection the authors took 
400 of the most porfeotly preserved. specimens— 
Fostuses representing all stages of development from 
the 4th to the 10th months of intra-uterine life. 
On cach forts 71 measurements were made—on 
ead, neck, thorax, abdomen, pelvis, upper and 
lower extremities, their results being treated 
graphically os well as statistically. Tt will be some 
Hime before another pair of anatomists will find 
themselves with material, skill, courage and patience 
to produce a work which will supplement or replace 
the monograph by Scammon and Calkins. 

‘The genesis of this work is to be traced to a paper 
read by Professor Calkins to the American Asso- 
‘ciation of Anatomnists in 1921 in which he maintained 
(1) that “the relative growth rates of the external 
“body dimensions are established in the third 
“month and remain unchanged! until birth 
% (2) that the growth of the external body dimen 
“sions in the fortal period follows the law of 
“ developmental direction.’” ‘The present mono- 
graph was undertaken to obtain a sufficient collection. 
Of data to prove or disprove these contentions. 
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a increments 
fall on o straight line. If the law is valuable the 
data bearing on the dimensions of the fostal body 
tare still more so. As said i 


‘Their second law needs a word of explanation. 
‘The law of * dev tal direetion "is really’ an 
application of the theory of child's growth gradients 
—that growth and development become ‘manifest 





the various dimensions of the head growth occurs 
‘more rapidly in the arlicr than in the later foctal 
‘months; that in the thorax an eal rate is main- 
tained im all months, while in the pelvis and lower 
limbs growth tends to be accelerated as the later 
‘months are approsched. 

‘We regard this monograph as one which should 
have a place on the bookshelves of every anatomical 
and anthropological laboratory. ‘The clear sum- 
‘aro, tho atatial table of rnasuremont and 

‘wealth of graphs make it easy of consultation. 
pis 3 


Growth in Private School Children. H. 
Gray ond J. G. Ayres. University of Chicago 


302 Prem, 1931.” Pp. xr and 252.” 206. ner. 








‘not, however, be entiraly excladed. — ‘There i= 
‘useful discussion of the significance of over or under 
‘weight in children and a table is provided which will 


ater interpreting reali. Tale per oat, 
ct bose and 11 per cont. of ge wero over welghty und 
per mat of bape ant 7 potest of gi oe tae 
waghi” Overweight desis Slandslaf non alausy of 
etnies mata Spy was 
about 24 per cent... » figure which agrees with 
Scllected it New ‘Work tel ama to chow tat tin 
ceuition gradclly revert o the nortan tg 
tnajonty of intaoton, A secky type af ald was found 
ETS porcomts ed's ander Weta 2 per cones at 
Feritns gecar from age proup to-age ups Mental 
TGs stow that the ttligenee quotbad othe pvt 
‘hoo group wes far alone the erage of Uae binary 
cig gst tote cpa pry hy el 
arly bythe preter portance orded 
ig Sonn coin J 
monograph contains a full bibliography anc 
conmtlsier« Yalsble sour of mfstaca for Sceperatys 
cme aa 


George Allen 


Up from the Ape. By E. 4. Hooton. 
es vs res Pp. 626 and 28. 


don, 1931. 








‘of tables and technical terins, to be perused 
“ yimmning, curing specialist,” and 0 he thought he 
woald amuse bby try 
that could bo read.” ‘The 

of the field 
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{ewe were pressed to advance some specific critciam, conelnsions, wo think the author express rather 
ienoula be ke repnrd to the odd Kind of humour wich radely «fundamental thesis of 


mails throughout and which seems to gather in 
Intensity from chapter to chapter. We find headings 
which remind us vividly of typical captions to be seen: 
In American "movies, thus+—" Daroe Eoanthropas, 
*"qhe First Female Intellectual,” “Herr von Heidel: 
berg, Who fought without Biting,” “The Man from 

“ Rhodesia, Who needed a Dentist." In, tho same 


ith a facetious epithet—" The Stodgy Alpine 
Tithe Inserutable Mongoloids,” “The Fat-buttocked 
‘Bushmen and so on ad mawecam. Why is it that 
‘American ecientiste aro especially prone to this type of 
levity? Perhaps it ares from a kind of infenonity 
complox which compels the author to adopt an apolo- 
fete attitude in bringing Bis speciality before « popular 
Public, and to hide his slf-conscious feeling of erudition 
Iinider’a camouflage of cheap wit, Tt certainly detracts 
from the dignity of his science. Wo do not mean to 
imply, however, that this book is for this reason to be 
pamed over by seriout thinkers, We have ourselves 
Enjoyed reading it and we heartily recommend it to all 
those—export or amateur—who have any interest. in 
‘n very interesting subject. W- LE GROS CLARK, 








“The Search for Man's Ancestors. 0. Eiiot- Smith, 
PIES. London, 131. Price I 304 
With happy combination of erulition and clear 
expreiooy Posten Eliot Sit haw prodaced, 
Giiite a thing mmanval, ona of the most, important 
Teta at neeont recente human pabrortlogy. 
evided ihe tbe et Fe cys bak we have 
i a ot romantic sory, Bat wo have 
Pewee before learnt. tn, rash otal the stories of the 
Bellng’ of fapertant foals such ax Piheconthropes, 


seit tte th eer of tt 
fe En cn ee eT 
Retr ipernity 
St ee 
sce rele tae eS ee 
shinier merits 5 ay as 
ee 











SSopcion ef the erect posture. “We have been able t0 
fod? vory links that i original in this exposition, and 
Tr conpicuous tack of references to the authorities 


to snmavel these problems of 





Erchrological exeavs 
faust be made £0 Mis Tildesley's rocent article, MAN, 





1031, 112. EL 
Psychology. 
Stora inumenonal Piya Analy 

i analytic 
Library, No. 19." London: Hogarth Press. 





‘The papers contained in this book wore originally 
published in 1OLL-19.” This fact makes it somowhat 
Eiticalt to criticize the Wook now. In 1914, scientific 
‘sahropology was its infancy und, though active work 
tres being carried ot, not much in the way of repults had 
boon published, so "that ono. could hardly blame a 
Peyebowanalyes for accepting and reproducing fallacios 
See foreh. in ‘many” anthropological’ works, But. tho 
Stostion i somewhat different no. A writer who 
to-day seta out to explais cultural phenomena and yot 
Shows no nequnintancr with the theoretical and tet hoo 
logical impliretions of the work of Malinowski, Radolifte 
Brown, Krocher, Lowie, Sim Seligman and many others 
can hardiy hope to escape sovere critics, 
aha hi ole 5 retin ol the second rman 
jon mod is i the official payeho-analytio 
Series it mat be taken ns representing substantially the 
resent views both of the author and of leading psycho. 
halysts, and soust be treated as though it were & new 


‘Tn his introduction, Reik is careful to warn us that 
tho method to be used is the payeho-analytic ane. This 
bore that our frst stricture mist be made. He has not, 
in fact, adopted this method but bas contented himself 
‘with paycho-salytic theory. ‘The method he tses is 

f ‘Pecudo-historical one—an attempt to give 
‘an historical explanation, while dispensing with historical 
data and substituting instead a compound of sociological 
facts, peycho-analytival theory and early ethnological 


somes 
‘Ta the first paper on the couvade, the wholo strom 
in on how this strange custom originated. This interest 
‘Produces a body of assumptions about the 


‘of primitive (early) man. ‘The tbcory of the 
‘rig af the couvaie pot forward savolves the Bypotbe: 











———_ 
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first-born displaces secular infanticide and ie iteclf 
lence by nizoal erie, Thin wum frbien 

‘sarne foree which cated the earlier displacennents. 
‘The prohibition on the killing of animals at the birth 
of a child follows and thus we have the dietetic taboos 
f the couvade. There is no evidence for the existence 
‘of such a series, but it must have been s0, for in this way 
the coavade can be shown to havo arisen historically 
out of an asdipus complex, which originated in the 
reat pre-historic event, the Primal Crime. 

"And so we have another volume added to the growing 
seriog of lytic excursions into ethnology. 
‘At which, however much amusement they may give the 
xcursionstn, the sociologist can nly shrug his shoals 


ae 

se EE Se ey ER 
SE Bet Naren 
‘anthropology had he treated the couvade scientifieaDy, 
Lote peddle hare or 
Perel irene 
Sabine Seegneeceped tenia 
Sian te see oe me 
perme ring yee os 
see: 
ie ano epee orto 
SONS ri tee 
Seas ener ee een ee 


‘social organization, economic necessity. ete?” What is 





the relation of these trends to other factors involved. in 
the couvade: 


How far are they the cause of the couvade 
t the pecaaion for their ex : 

‘These considerations of the particular case of the 
couvade ani similar ones regarding the other subjects 
treated in this book puberty ten, the “Hol! Niro 
land the Shofar—would inevitably have led to the con- 
‘Sideration of the highly important question: 


What is tho relation. of pr ‘neuro- 
fe and normal, and Wie explanation, to the study of 

‘Thess problems, the solution of which would have 
made couteibution of inestimable value to anthro- 


‘are not even, 
Td. AL YATES. 








The Evolution of Human 
Worden. Dp. xs 343 3 
308 2% Macmilon Company. Price Iie. net 
‘To. thies familiar with Dx) Warden's work 
comparative prythologt the present volume tan 


wviour. 


7 illustrations. New York = 
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the controversial isturs which abound in this field, To 
take a random instance, he rejects Keith's hypothesis 
‘shout ‘the influence of the endocrine glands in human 
racial evolution, but not without due regard to the facts 
‘upon which itis built. 

‘The last two chapters deal with contemporary prob 
Jems of race. The section on racial superiority, whilo 
‘making no new contribution to the elucidation of this 
tricky problem, leaves us with an appreciation both of 
‘the author's freedom from bias, and of the flimsy nature 
of the evidence for dogmas about racial, supenority. 

‘chapter deals with proseut trends in human. 
evolution, and is the least acroptable one to tho re 
ewer Dr. Wanden believes that biological evolution 
takes place in response to cultural changes a well 
‘ toclimatic and other physical conditions.” He is thus. 
led to pronouncements savouring of the ardent type of 
‘eageaics which mastakes its prejudices for facts, 


MF 

Archeology. 

Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire 4 Bruxelles. 
Bulgitue Ancionne, Catalogue descrip] el 

Ee cert gra ee yr 
Komoraire. I. Les Ages de la pierre: W28: Tf. Les 


Ages du métal, 1931. Bruzelles (Vromant d& Co.), To 
‘primeurs-dditers, 3 Bue de ta Chapelle. 


All archeologists feel their gmat indebtedness to 





A the begs of aach. period. thee 


introduction, pounting ost the ‘aspects of the 
phase aa found in, Be Tien Follows dow 
Elon of the contenta of each case with full details of 
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register his own, mostly: 


‘The 
Presentment is not always convincing, largely, porbaps, 


in matters of taste, 


Bh mccount of the somewhat Toowe and colloquial style 
sri 'Wtacts apron fe the ral wort of he 
Boole, ‘Nevureliy he opinion recorded are often debat- 
hie though not offered aa sachs perbaps in handbook 
Sra cass this eeeicenee a excisable and matters Hele 
25 the ing onder in search only of general ons; yet 
Moat extlanation tight. well have. boon allowed (0'b0 
Timed’ e matter ae dating’ the. syotem adopted, 
Met ror that vein ti eri ves ot 
Gambetige Ancient History," han ow been. almost 
universally abandoned; t was founded on compromise 
And shoul ine been explained a auch Dy he author 
Tame Bggpt were an folate onity actual igure 
Mout matter Lito; bus its contact with other countries 

‘esopotarnia make it very necessary 
ft the posto 

















to give n clear vi 
‘Phe commentaries are generally” well chosen an 
‘book ean be recotumenided to the inore leisurely traveller 


the 





(aetinr wo i facto ony th 
{a acquire a. groator no 
roumtances of modividual 0 
‘fords by. puide-books as 

TNluy Sisty'pmges aro devoted to characteristic 
doseripton of ie contente of Cairo Muscam: ie i well 
torte tac and dens dus migention to objects ikely t0 be 
OF epocia interest to tho curious visitor. 

Rime much in favour of the book is its reasonable 
piicet SDH 


srmclinit) who wishos 
‘of the history and 
jects than is usually 





Manuel d’Archéologie Orientale. By 0. Contnau 
eam ne Histote le Tre jus’ 
Por (Picard), 1081. B00, Pp. 847-1 
Tes. (Atop and many istration, 
"Thess volumes earry the author's survey of anciont 
Orneital ast from th ago of Ur-ninn and Hs succor 
PF tinoria to the beginning of Hellenstio culture in 
int Westorn Asia. For tho general reader, ax 
Par se for apecntisia who need tvady roferanee tothe 
sta wopks of arty thoy pectormn the sathe service 
Pronk of Porrot snd Chipioe generation Ago, 
Bee far more copiows material aed the greater 
Pater aguante hy Sf, Contenan ta Conserv tet 
exper “afusce du Louvre. tn another aspect on 
‘Saint eapare thom with thn * Manuel dArehéologie 
THEN ules for early European eiviliation. Even 
Fe oectetal between tho publeation of these volutes 
infuse predecsene, important. sites have been 
an ike, Rad much hag set dons to correlate their 
Sees dan ths work ail continnes, M. Contena 
Faessen ubliged to wdd sections at tho end of Vol, I 
tt te painted Pottery of Blam, Sumer and Western 
Siac pps LAUD 7), on tho Babylonian, Flood 
ip 1308, Sth, opal Tombs at (190) 
{Ge Cacao van region om 
wa Cones "Sinawnd and Larter 
ae a sanmary_ ol prebistore contncta 
ep 8 1) which rca ne 
review in the Tight 0 
I ieersoieee lof 

































nave, section enough Te said of the history and 
cainst’ background generally to put dynasties and 
feiNtinal artpetrons such as Gudea into the propor 
tive. at, seupture and kem-engraving 
eae larger shure of space; and pottery, as anual 
im Frouch arch 


oF 80, for 
PimNtives tom than three pages in all for Hit 
fifteen lines for Phoenician. 
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To combine with # genoral history. of the arte the 
regional description of the principal styles, it is unavoidl 
ble that the course of events in all the countries 
Soncernied should bo cut up into periods and described 
Separately.” This makes seme objects and topics difficult 
fo find; ‘but it has the ndvantage that comparatively: 
short-lived communities such as Sinjirli ean be con- 
Sidered in connexion with the more permanent ccntres 
‘of advancemont which influenced then ively. 

‘The bibliogeaphy at the end af Vol. TIL is holpfal: 
‘but it would have been more helpful stil if a list could 
‘have been given, in each chapter, of the principal works 
of art and their present whereabouts, as is dope in 
Petrie's “History of Egypt.’ This would also have the 
result of showing whieh periods and regions are well- 
Socumented, and which are (ike Israel) still almost 
unexplored. 

"curious omiasion ia theovidence from Cyprus at almost 
‘ll periods, all the more wnexpested because the Louvre 
fins fine series of Cypriote pottery, sculpture, and 
jewellery; and in the discussion of ‘the * Assyrian * 
Engraved and embossed howls, whore much important 
{naterial is Cypriote, there is little that goes beyond the 
Views of Perrot-Chipiezand Poulson. ‘The old statement 
{p. 1340) Giat tho Amathus bowl! is in Now York: 
‘harks all this soetion ns second-hand. 

‘But these are minor matters, and all students of 
‘ancient art will bo grateful to Sf, Contonau for having 
put his great knowledge and sound judgment at their 
Hisposul. J.-L. MYRES, 

















rom the aceidonts of unusial infaney and 
boyhood, to lant yearn discovery of a eal Hyksoa town 
ne Tele Ajjal i Palestine, heres a record of persistent 
‘tnd frutiul energy which it would be hard to match. 
Boginning with “inductive Mecrology’” in. 1S77—whie 
put na old and intricate problem onto sound tines ot Inst— 
Tiere has been bndiy n year without its published 
worl of discovery, often two oF moro volumes; and 
Tlongside ‘the series of exenvation reports, frequent 
feeuon ity secte 5p divers a Rail, Fora 
tnd Janus in Motern Life, Personal Religion in Egypt an 
The Growth of the Gonpel, ‘Stonchenge an the Hill 
Figures of Enplant. In-yoe wnothor lass: stand the 
Suutents”Hivtry of Boyph of which the editor was also 
fnuthor of the fmt thre volomes; i marked as fresh 
{Sspertur in historiography’ as those reports of exeay 
idan in urchiology "But thew are rents, and ies by 
fis conteibutions to scientific method that Sir Flinde 
Fotis has achicved ie un Pago in sho advancement 
Sf knowledge, Papils and imitators have introduced 
feGnementay but tho technique of scientific "digging * 
‘wee tanre to him than to any living exeavator® id. 
HEF pak mainiy compe rom contemporary, dare 
id-books, the dates anid requense of the prinespal 
mu ean pow be verifed mor flly than in 
‘aha Sarr Digg oa Mat ad Ale!” et 
tanother aspect ef Eayptology, of which itis right that 
there should be» putlianed tocord—pour encourage 
(Quiree—in the long tat of oficial stupiity, international 
ealousy, and politial corruption, with which setentife 
SSploration hat been harspert ad tho curious inability: 
ST administrators to. sce" that professcrs are aa much 
Untitled ae pels to jstice and honest dealing. 

‘But thsi book to be fead rather than foviewed. 
Fromm the absence of m date from the title page, 4et ae 
fantiipate—and wish the author—another “Ten Yours: 
Digging’ to chronicle t $13. 
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. (South Arabia, Armenie, Hindw-Kush, Himalayass 
Gacmclony. tres), tod tay” yeotlably gat spelen ter 
Fatstehung und Verbreitung des. Pfluges. ancomtral honours alongside the hoe. He may by tight 
S18 von Peal esr. Tuer Sommtang “hina. goer, moar nonaeite th hon He aay be tight 
Honogrupblen, Ba IIT, Heft S. “Menatir: I.W- —egcty- types, there ie no Cocesion’ fer the. dogietion 
Achantorfiche Varanarchbandhing,  108t. 9} ince SY, *PE, Seto no oneal 
6} in. Pp. viii + 077. 351 text figures and 42 plates. ‘The reviewer has been unable to find any reference in 
39 Rm, ‘the book to the modified di 


‘Ton years ago the author of this monogeaph wns 
sidvised 10 leave the plough wlono, ninoe enous hed 
ilready boon aaid boat fs on th ‘other hands he hed 
totter authority for the view that the history of the 
nolyent ha yt fob writen. He therfore wie i 
though he modatly egards his work ns’ proparatory 
ad for tin" Kallrpeottchtahe Durehtobcbere 
Sogennanten ‘Hochealtur” and as'a eonteiburion to. tho 
Historica structure built up byrhir teacher Gracbner, ‘The 
book was reads for prow tn 1034, but owing to Gnancal 
hataclos it only gan to move towards publication in 
1027, th end being achioved in 1991, "As will ba seen 
by reference to thn heading ofthis review, the work waa 
‘he which could only bo printed at considerable outing, 
And it is doubifal whether in this country such book 
Souk hav found a pba tai perp even 
nore doubtfal whether auch a book would ever have 
tren wrtten-—or ever sill be waitten, as Tong’ ay ur 
‘olen of teaology rem i nh forlon monty 
tt they aro at present. Even under tore eucoUragh 
foal however, it sae improble hat the 
Geeman habit of pursuing m eubject into the innermost 
recesses Of its being will ever spread. neross the North 
Sea. As a people, we prefer £0 compromise, eve on 
Sots, realising that ‘mont truths rw only half truths, 
a being whist he in. Tn any” cane there are Miwa 
those who would rather be seduced. by m theory than 
Hore by a fect 

in a postscript to hin book, tho author, grown older 
nd leet sanguine ‘since a ® glaubige wad begets 
Stoilont "he completed ‘in labourn, lamente his. 
covery at dilate ch fo in, we ain 
*Sugendbegeiterung é elaubte.” Ho has found that 
‘he great, oF at any rate tho learned, aro merely han 
He hns, ia portctan, made the disheartening asc 
thst Vielo Ease disks Bacher nicht lesen» 
‘hu, wis det habsche Avadeuck lately © 

Sureblattern." For thie reason’ ha gives a 

zummary of his concusions, and wahout making any. 
onfesion whatever, the present reviewer hua foutel his 
Summary of the wreatost valve. If the author fears 
hot his renders Will “ skip’ in somo portions of his 
Hoole he snay be sure that thoy wll exrvfully stay hie 
sonclasions, and, for the ‘tary he may. congrats 
Fimelf on producing a work of reference which will be 
the standard euthonty’ on the origin and distribuviom of 
‘he plough for roany Yourm to com. He has no: rou 
to be downhearted boouuto tho * Gelohrten* do nots or 
dlo hot always, read thick Booka, "To\ use a book, 
‘ion flatterig to the author that to read te 

“Tho author's “Graobneriam te not obtrusive, and in 

tat leant it follows on linen which fall within the 
mite of the unstasdardized diftsioniam witch in hot 












































‘unpopular nt the moment. To summarize his siamary 
‘of conclusions would detnand far too much space, ana 
‘we must bo content to note hia attitude on the wubject 
‘of the origin of the ploy (Not the hoe but the 





oa 

space ne inte Ce nee ana 

‘lo Ahosten Piagforten ‘tind saswstice Beets 
Hackenunalolish® 





sg 
Poebatens” He is not tho first to. dissociate tho hoo 











lazing atek of Ancient Por 
hich resi oy re lowing Gaal as 
Tnving  oroepicce on sich the ploughvaan could pest 
fo saa itched op tora of ‘hin od 
goed hough ight wl bya manor of ten pall 
together. Here we have the *draw-spado in 'm wi 
itive form, tn wol an (ot De Leser's theory) an 
cpl” The Koran and 
urally and functionally related to the Peruvian form 
1 gonotio relationships more enaly marked than proved 
For the many other intereating’ quostons nlc by 
Dr, Laser, ani daly pronouncd Upon, the tecnologia 
‘mrt enech th Volum tail; unloa he pore to real 
{isk though i undoubtedly i HS HARIISON, 














America, North. 
Columbia University Contributions to Anthropol 
Volume Xtc the Ane sy 
914 can Negros, sy acmueynonzen aver 
i880. Delont Unioeraty Proch Pri Si 
‘Tha negro population of tho Calta tates ad bon 

otal by fevtieal anthrosiges bese ee 
‘described i thie volume whe tedertaker, Tho bale 
carter sntiroporotne static deling Wik it at tay 
Of Wingate 04d nel meoalate te enas 168 seo 
term Siecaurements of 6,000 negroos were taken during 
Hoping 


Purposo of estimating clothing 
sians, but thew are of 


tlle seentte value ‘Tho presant 
‘emoie gives the reals of an examination of 5/009 
individuals, of whotn 3,700 were unviae 10 years of ago, 
has egove tame. chilly trom the Northern Seaton 
and the Wost Indian island, the Southern States boing 
Broctily"unrerownte "Py. wep pechap 
more thoroughly. miseegonated.popatetion’ thay may 
‘ther im the world, The orginal’ African slaves. were 
romed in varying degeves, al for several generations, 
with mpresentatives of several ‘European “races, and 
there thas also thoen ‘considerable inter-snixtare’ with 
American Indians, Genealogical records were, tude 
irom information supplied by the subjects, and. these 
show that 29 percent, of tho total claim to have partial 
Tridian ancestey. ‘Tho pomibility of collecting any exact 
information regarding’ the ancestry. of the. Atuorican 
negroes hus been questioned, but tho author contan ts 
that his records aro reasonably accurate, ‘They show 
tat thre were only 20 pee cent. of unybridizednogrocg 
in the samplo examinnd and the eefius estimate. of 
85 por eat is probably Snacourate. ‘Tho other data 
collgctedrelato te fairly detailed hud nnd body meas: 
‘ment apd to. skin Colour. - Comparions are 
betirgen tho moans of tho adult groups and thowe avail 
sino several white another nes, bs ost r- 
Pricing. roult. is that ‘the variability of the. samp 
‘xamined is rather greater than thos found Tor most 
‘African negro groupe, but stl les than for white and 
Indian peoples. "The typo is actualy relatively bomo- 
‘ensous ono and it shows less variation than some of 
the ancestral races from which it wan tainly dorveds 
We is concluded thatthe physial characters ef tio 
‘isting population eannot Ws explained ns boing ds to 
fimmplo Mendelian ‘inheritancn, nad if Mendolign in 
‘iples are said to apply it tmust be assumed that Ears 
‘were tultiple factors foreach character, Growl 
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Seren es Sores cee ee 
or ii scopes Goat tee : 
Se ie On rea caer vith ope before soaneriny x Caste snd) Race ta India. By" A Oboes 28-27 
Se eect Dean foaaal a tn cam of vomme (Como OF X Oe c'be vit 200,” Lensee 
aoe Kegan Poul Trench, Frabner €& Con 1932. 346 
Tt is of intorest to note that special procaations were 10¥- 64. 
ta term te i etshile: frolscrratioonl Th author, himself a Hindu, gives us his views on 
Ce ee a enersttcen by Bee people the haory and the origin of the cate synter in India, & 
sero, The reins ec llneed” The enter subject ex which Very divergent opinions have bean 
an Martin's instruct, Tonsileratie muraber of the expressed. Ragieg, for example, Iai strom upon racial 
eo ee ee ( maliviloals were mmarured atintions and tho iflannce ofthe iba of Kina, eid 
abject and the Sor Mle sesoelers Faily sataine:  NesGekd on the functional bass of cate, “Mont author. 
‘adependentty by to of the iertract of the characters, fies have ‘referral to the. powerful nfusnce of the 
Woy GERTCRS OhScentinal diferences large coough Brahman priesthood, atleast fa shaping the development 
eee oe aiee a profounily ie the ease of the rystem. Senart though that Ubbetaon bad over, 
FO ae rarer Tie pone and al facial extamatel this iiacnce. Dr. Ghutye goes farther, ad 
Sperm nc ean” yous 6) hcg n an 
eights terminating (> the ding tony be noted. Sieans "of the Indo-Aryan caltur, cradled in the land of the 
ith. the tenia ot Sled by the stamland devia: ‘* Ganges and thence transfered 10 other parts of India 
Hae ee ractice x ikely to be by the Brabnin-prospectors.” and that endogamny— 
Hons of the distibations: Tey Erabel was orginally, the outatandiag feature of tho ayxtem-—was frst de. 
rae ee ae ce the probsile ror of veloped by the Braizaans inthe plain of northern India 
fads tl arly ad it ought nok to be ta for and thence convesed ax w cultural trait 40 the other 
thy ather porpose ‘Sica (pe dll}. We foal that this explanation i iande- 
So valuable record and it can now be quate. and that account smt alsa be taken of suck 
atta obviously 0 valuable wom! hough negicted phenomena a the totemstic spis tbe devokas of 
slated that tho American, nears nov E a fiom an festern India, and many other factors, of race, tribe, 
a eee ery cit thas har any nection of Kaship, locality, religious and socal rages and. function 
{he population ot England "SME ak. that Have eonttbuted to the building up. of thin com: 








eran Papers. |. Exploration ofthe Etowah Siee inc ante t the socal "Aryan" amigo, 
BCD ones Ry cha, C8 ggg Seether sar 
poeta, ho rmenty hen} toa, 315 : : 
E58" fcmpiny Sient Te Ae” te Tre centontcd woh te fast Sak 
BR” ey MUO eatin conducted defcoped sce rgaly incerta repett f Magadin 
tt all econ of the seems Sei Sth Tadi. ant won wean te Poi 
ty the Phe Ascender, Mane, The ste Tee ich no aatectry plaid bythe agen 
molec eeursGrhcivsahe aac gem eis xin noes fem cami rave twa 
Se en Tetum tnt ret mame ofthe pep o nn, pertislcy so 
ee ea etd ers tote rl and hla are tare ignorant of ho 
‘tthe noe ngtie group ol Indians a Gites Eeantal sterdoal ernare end ts conventions, 
considerably rom thy Hopewell eltare, 1th, port, nutter i which Crooks drew stanen halls rontury 
sccm clear hat it cannot be Ment wigcack nae We must alay meme that many of the 9. 
Moore tama enticoel ty Wh, Se eat were led cate are realy bal groupe oy sar group ae 
eae Mista sep restos pope: ees oo none Sy con 
2 a Te ee eT igsepremet th: drawn 
rs whole maybe comedere i eps th Gh; SPST. in eae: adic Iaratire wo find frequent rota 
Tena a fa ctor, Ee teresa nao ths Cages o ones re) f iy aed 
warriors clad with eagle paraphernalia, ad ope Ue the bit Beso Titerature, ees bee ‘three 
4 eS oe cee Soe ee eee ce ta areas oa 
See ess sates Setar) ee ba ect ats uns a 
ained by what Rncks foun okler writer given in cultural connection between fen and tho Panjih in 
Masha by he cece ee Ta ccaves alice! bar wy mane torte not to confound 
tha book by Me Chis C. Wilshire re; theas endef soy, which nay te rnc in ny 
‘om wa al done on other ses On Seay eed perf tin oll orld anata, with tho comple 
‘ice eee" ein dpapenting, coming tee Foy is ee ae eepe: 
© Ghar erecta napping, Somes, yond in Vio adi Indi Nant sha) ln bo 














Fee ee zolin Nutiall dactsies porible of the Brahmans in the Pauranic texte point to their 


‘Mosican parallels with the designs oo. the copper plates Thome as having been somewhere about the upper 
‘oud-shell Meee ithe reviewer's opinion without waters of the Doviki river (now known as the Gogra), 


- 
Beier ees Es ee eae pe 
Pippi ink rang nag wel wie ae Setter aay tie Schchyst e ee 

id tm ig fl itl oe et 
Tne camel te ut erat, Haat a ane eine pa 
ihe a econ, res ers ay Sheps es orice wich autos 
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sre gnsider should bo enrfuly ferential, We ary 
jnelined to regard the caste system as the result of 
Imposing the rarua tradition upon the conditions found 
in India and the influence of the Brahenanic hierarchy 
fas having been exerted with the object of embracing 
‘within their fold the indigenous tribes and social groups 
‘nd of ertablishing at the same time an ongandation 
that would conform Broadly with the tradition of the 
sacred hymns. 
‘The book is well written, wnd white it does not 

‘us much farther towards’ the solution of the difiouit 
problems involved, it presente many aspects of the 
System in clear and useful form. Dr, Ghurye shows, for 
instance, that Rialoy’s correlation of the nasal index 
with social precedence is truo only of Hindustan proper, 
fand thorw only ina brood sense, but *hns alinost no 
oasis in fact outaide Hindustan.” The last two chapters 
have rathor « political, or setni-politieal, trend, and #0 
feed Hot bo discussed here. CBAC. ©. 





The Mysore Tribes and castes. ol I 
ore Nenhonge, iA 
AT, akc et nti 
Pee aes Xp yAre arn 

bt cor ha oslo of ‘yiore Untoreay, 
oe 

his in te sal ava of Aes oho 
vate” Sam heat, “Naja cate 

ee ea vole dn aoa SY hve 

Beane Rawal, tas get to bo. pablobe, 
Bo ses cel coc ec ee cheesy meeete 
Be aE len on pepe aoa cael iets 
Pere yepitetiennn eeeyam nos 
oe te eat rea locke eayerert 
Bee reer “hte ‘a Caste of Suthers tin 
Saamsict ee Suet nator eocierati 
Spey lene time ouen voees 
Se dat Taco cyanea otee pguedng the che 
Span cide Kersh Malray, Nopitra, Richowirs, 
SBaicte Vathslen "asd ote information “cheat 
Sate una cates Noy euros er ox aoe 
Na bieg gener ier tpraney sired 
fel an ura ae nan 
Re esl iona enon wince ee 
rus eeainars ether tian ooses ier eet 
SE ert ncaeny tasaues ws teleiaeeey 
Jevauaha sca Oa bette ty cto Go oe sstion 
Sarin naeeburcthr ecsglca neat esmee 
al es eter ge eeeabee or tue nel arn 
iho pte naa en's Vac 
Lea ul eee St palypuy bak coe eal 
Seria tas caste wat words 
SPS Sy or ce Busse (ger te senttoanes ot 
which merits further investigation, 

ie iin ins on tn ore Os i Ylearin o 
is sallectee cogte aac sate 
Sacer nemane maton ur 
Reece arte mone eh icer eae 
fis win iin year Ged hd according fo whic 
[oan ce treareigvarer trary 
Pest rata! vepeielct sessed uictoomerneuy 
rng lng ie agra prong etc ocerned 
Ine hes eeeteis to Cues apni coi eereatale 
I ‘inti i Date marta vite ome claret 
eae paves tel Osea nec echoes 
Ge Covell A Nis rong marie 
Errata 

St tngsakg sn omon offi ork te 
(lbs oe tet Secret tea tect ta adits 
Sine og a ant tomlinenton ec daca 
ME fccnoaee een Wate eres tte moos 
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‘wort spelt in diferent way, at, for instance, Mahritta 
nd Maharatia, Lingiyat and Lingiyet, frthe “and 
‘irtha ; while the otanieal names of trees and plants 
fare often dificult to. identity, Stryeimon myrtife 
Itppearing far Strychnos potatorum, Serium for Santon 
(nyrtfolivn, or rather alba), Bupenia jambat Zam tor 
Eugenia Jandotana, Lat, avd so on,” ‘Tho articlo on 
Mocalmn would have boon the better (or revision : 
thatsicbarde. for example, does not mean night, of 
Gscord.” Nor cau we regard it as appropriate to class 
the ‘Pipdavie under Musaiman. A recent discussion 
‘of the origin of the name Pindar? by Profesor Jarl 
Charpentier will be found, wo may note, in the “Iadian 
Vol. LIX (1030), pp. 140-81. 
BAW. 0. 




















The Island Builders of the Pacific. Dy WO, Leen, 
As tte ci Saedag: Seton Gon Ta 
318 Bost acs16 Price Sts “oso, 
Reina mance mie aaa 
Sed gates aaa) pase ci tataoal ae 
Sees Ese fe eng cames esta, 
See ets enaiee Me tense ee 
Cr salicuis Sanyo m poophe of Malo Te fa ie 
Sees, Bee tn ane mid is eee ee 
Bees ey eid by gee oe et 
COG colle pr eee eet 
See eat aha areaieal We sk oa be 
See ater hate oat tlhe the gata 





























public’ will not constrain itself to tho study of all the 
Tutricacies of societies remote from our own, oF try to 
follow the meaning of peoples with modes of expression 





Tedteal of heving the Peopt's 
owt ori and snot tas em thle, be 
Scuient withthe uathor’s summary. Yee the mammary 
Talis muh iformotion which ie axl to the Compare 
ee hintoras. T have fsjuetly hd to passe i 7 
realng, in ober to'mak hn entry in ty card inde, 
Sod ete found usefl lke chide o gurney 
Sclbor' reletions on fontaine ate sound und based 
Saas objective stoay. Thay are que toe from Set 
frowtonpaticann which Tas beer So Jong’. fasion, 
Era which piviog platy vo a sore objective stuly of 
the tn” uh gl dations nth ober any 
frp somarehint. weak and tetony en. knperoct ramp, 
[o> iteannoss of ‘comparative ilolngy "wed Kiabips 
He takew tho eros cousin xyster to be evidence of 
yrovious mattlioeel state ‘Thee i ne ine rasan 
Ey this ayetem ahold! be moateste! oe pation 
S27 ptue? et fac the people wh bate come coms 
are ptriieal and the matrilineal people 
Gand we stow tas ergts ot thee: 
veal wo tans dealin Use point, spd 90 
SeintnctSey origin knw yet toon proposndel "The 
‘author quotes my theory of marriage fights in support 
‘of @ matrilineal past; bat that theory has nothing to 
do with descent through the father or the mother. 
i onnaly Mentos such fights wit tho ritual combats 
That ecole ail te waning ot srscoent, hn 
initiation, installation, ot mariage, the 
‘toro the term’ pf tho gs oy 
the beidagreena'e people to ibe bride's, yet on page 
be spas oth de have’ pepe Yor ath 
Spats party" brings by fet’ grentee moat, 
“Choy ard making the trie return for the bride-price.* 
Evideeey wo hang here an enage of ifn ach 
f'commen i to South Sa, prcaty That 
Ri ovat ex cicbongerel stecags fore hy hss 
Tises'on every eeromenia ocean, apotatch” itis 
Ensue fn such eachangos for one tide" to’ preva 





different from ow 
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Fare not content to inbabit islands 


Fospect : that they 
Fouly made, but build them at a great labour. 
‘A.M. HOCART. 


Law Islands, Fiji. By A. M. Hocart. (Bernice 
lean ata, CE no: 1 
"The population of the Lau Islands is mixed; some 





people Inve Mongolian features. The houses in Lakeroba 
Rrvof the Tongan type, famed on mounds. A eful 

‘of Tumbou is «food ilusteation of Me. Hocart's 
ive and inustry. ‘The cross-cousin relationship is the 
‘ants of the Kinship system. Usually’ marraige 
plnce ‘between erom-cousina. Few informants could 
Eince their deveont beyood their a, some not 
20 far. The Tare remarkable for their suavity 
nnd good manners, for their comparative delicacy’ and 
‘strain in begging, and for an unconquerable aversion 
fo saying "No to'a kinsman and to contradicting @ 
Person of ‘rhe latter qualition, Mr. Hocart "There appear to be some errors in the book ax pub- 
Thinks, J ets tutors reached by the Eabed. Clearly om pp, 204-9 the legends of Lakemba 
Landa Ihave beon confosed with those of Thithia Island.” On 
"There is account of the villages and of their p. 185 the first sentence seems to contain a blunder, or 
biatory, of the kn Of agriccltural wethods, tise tharo is an ellipsis, for fevolo i the Tongan, not the 
of nm ‘and Boling. “Soyeral recipes for witchoraft_ Tahitian, form of teworo. 
oa ea an ata in tho coremonial exchange of It i to be boped thet Mr. Hocart will write, « con- 
‘She becwse tre oops, Ia aS compestive opt, silered on on. pagan un cata, foro all 
eee reel ty fous neat dances. “Excellent diagrams equipped for the task. Doubtless, if be doos wo, be will 


eee? account of hoose-imilding. Canoes are be careful to define exactly what he means by dual 
to Fiji thore seems to be sare 
jon of tho term to the relation. 







‘Fravancars aswell ax by moo twenty Years ago. 
"The Nayar polyairy is an old imitation which & no 

sca sec Cat eens, eh Del eto ey a oe 
MeLennan calla the Nayar as no coraeon. ‘explanation that could be given 
Mebecnan cals the Never P'EMmtcrnle "Tho liter that Nayar were recruits orginally from various Tasnl 


This constant opposition between the gifts from ove side anu food from the other may be related to 1 
‘opposition from one y ho Haul 
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castes and tribes among wliom this must have boon 
{ound to be sil lingering 
"The question now arias a4 to how the non-fratermal 
type of  polyanry” could: have prevailed, among the 
Nayars who were living iu the anidat of the eust-ayen 
‘sho were practising the fraternal typo. ‘The former has 
thon ened to varions cause, +The popu beliet ia 
2 that the Nambuthisi Brahmans brought it about to 
“ nceommodate their domestic habits: Tt has boon 
suggested that it is «survival of frateroal polynndey. 
‘One writer of tho seventeenth contury ven Hates that 
‘although nécording to the law of the Brahman only 
‘ne of their sons takes a wifey al hs Brothors ae after: 
‘ants allowed accom to her, Profeaor Westermarck 
himself doubt the nccuracy of the statement. "Tei trie 
that the Nambathin Bratians have had wus infivence 
sexual relations of the Navara; but it ia hard to 
totiove, as Westermoarck saya, that th Brahmans re 
osponsible for the ft introduction of polyandry anoma 
the Nayars. "A colony of Brahmans wo have settled ie 
Malabar in small groups, could never hace euceed 
in eradicating » national institution of marriage, ev 
they hud attempted to do ao, Me Moore says that thoro 
pear to be valid roasons for holding thie the Nayars 
‘entered the country under military “onganization 
+ before th Nambuthiis wer hear of in Malabar’ 
ft is said that’ the Nayar imported polyandry. into 
Malabar after theie separution from thee fellow Dravk 
dans ofthe east covet or a som say, nm Nepal, where 
they were ubdiviin of he Nowa." archaea 
of the Malabar temples miggests Mongolian influence 
the faces of ‘the demons carved on thea are almost 
identical with those of the Tibetan masa. ‘The init: 
{ory ceremony i the same as that prove enon tho 
The Nayar women, according tothe matriarchal 
system, live in ther houses, and theit unbamils insted 
St staying with them are only visitors. "Tho inheritance 
is “iutriineal. Since acconting. to this system. the 
women enjoyed greater indog ®. they naturally 
slectod men as husbands belonging to families of the 
fame status, either from hr own sr allind easton but 
hover ‘below. The nom-fraternal polyandsy ‘was, 20 
{reat extent, duo to the military organization of the 
inyars and feudalism which then: prevaiiod in Malabar, 
Lopes de Castenhesia writos that tho la of intonditing 
then to marry, was established by their kings that 
thoy might have neither wives nor Children on whom 
“ to fix ther love and altachnent, and that belt free 
“from: all family cares, that. thoy night. the. more 
willingly devote thomaclven to warlike service.” “MF, 
Wade ring orn T8is co YA}. vo. ia 
explanation of tho origia of polyandry and inheritance 
‘through the female tine mong th 


profession of uring by’ birt 















































the. Nayar.” The 
" ‘ubjecting the males of « 
‘whale race to military service from the rarliet youth 
‘to tho decline of manhond. was a ayatern of polity 
{yee Incompatibi with the exits umong en 

Of marriage state." Tho sane opinion was exproweed 
by Burton;-Dr. Herbert Maller im his monograph on 
Polyandry in "Southern Iulia corroborated the. same 

ce Montenquion teers that Burp the soins 
‘were not encouraged to marry. Ia Rone also the sar 
‘custom is sid to hay existed, 

‘The writer of the artiolo reforred to states tho “* Tai 
‘lets Kalyainamn is somotine brought as an argument 
“gina "puyaney My, view that has 
nothing to do with it. ‘This custom provailed among 
all the Dravidian tribes. ‘The tits only a syinbol whieh 

that tho girl is fit to become w wife: Tt is only 
‘of betrothal remony aa among the Brabans, 
‘Among the: Nambuthin 1s the fate who 
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ties it. Among the Nayar cither an Enangan, a Tirum- 
Alpadl ‘or rarely the mother in poor fatnlies waa tho tal 
tier, on the ground of economy, of a number of girls in a 
Dig family. “It ie celebrated with all formalities. It is 
not a later adoption in Malabar, ax the writer of tho 
Ineticlo seems 10 think. It partook of a more quasi- 
‘eligious charactor owing to the influence of Brahmans 
for social distinction. Tt is dificult to get a cloar idea 
of their social organization without the knowledge of tho 
history of Malabar and foudalism connected with. it. 
Ir the tali-tying ceremony is not a sacrarnent or samnakara 
it has, under modern social conditions, several eompon- 
ating advantages." Many aro of opinion thatthe 

‘Nayar marriage ia excellent and requires no aid of 
“Taw. Under the Malabar system there are no. ill. 

‘assorted couples fated to ronder cach other's lives 
‘misorable till death. "There are ho wivea tied irrevoe- 
bly to the undesirable, no to whom be sone 
iprisonment in the zenand, ‘no virgin widows, No 
* divorce proceedings, und no dograded elass of fallen 
women. ‘Their real marriage is tho Sambandhan 
(tho customary unio 

Regarding the Nayar itl, it smust be 
said that it is a relic of an old custom prevailing among. 
the people of low culture, for which various explanations 
are given by anthropologists. 

‘L. &. ANANTHAKRISHNA IYER. 
































Theology and Physieal Paternity. 
Sie, —Without wishing to eantrovort tho main 
B21 tncisndente hy Dre We Bry aay 8 
218 on the allege omnes of the Trobranlors 
and others of sh phytology of paternity, 1 would Mice 
fo faite ewution wih roger to inferences abont anc 
Egypt which might te viosed fromm the birteacenes 
‘calpturat on the wall of Quoen Hatabopaompla 
it Boirel at 
‘howe temen ary fred round ewo datineteoneate 
the fatherhood at tse god Amn-y the patron tty of 
the atic in his ol spect, nde fashioning of 


child by the god Khnue. 
In the mattor of Amin-rb, the Pharaonie title “Son 
‘does not necessarily warrant the inforence 











of the San 
of tho god's ditwot fatherhood in each ease, but rathor 
‘tusrtn the king's ultlinate descent from tho Ban, whieh 
thust, under the rautitieal convention ruling in Baypts 
to clearly established on the mother's skies Further, 
tho king, to possess the complete divine powers tow 
from be ‘aust. suarry @ prices of pure roy 
‘ical beginnings of the descent of he 
royal line from the Sun, in the Fifth Dynasty, are 
Fecounted in the Westear papyrus, which was probably 
fclited from version of tho fwelith Dynasty the god 
Gi reported ex having connection with « morial worsan, 
Wwifo of « priest of te Sun, exactly ws in many a tale of 
lassie mythology, but i oes ot follow thnt he wan 
apposed to repeat ‘tho satne action with the mother of 
very” ing? tho divine seed ‘would retain potent. s0 
ong’ as it was teansnitted in the blow! of royal mothers 
fd wiven, and if for any king this condition did not 
fist, now myth was fabricated, ws wil be meen lator. 
Now, Queen Hatshepsut, according to tho eanons then 
ruling, was of pure royal descent, 
fot permit of tho kingdom being entrusted to m woman 
Sn ey to lgitiian bor upaton, she had scours, 
‘ran excoptional measure tothe eld myth of tho 
sit nerve an at te tw i a 
ftoportant detail of his ‘recognition of her, rs 
emai, “Te say eo tha tho rat 
org ney the poplar ona, of ho" Westone 


Papyrus was evidently woll known to the fabricators 
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of Hatsbepwotn story, for the scenes of ber actoal prince born ol 
iheth compre srveral dete found fa That Eins 
sree schetiood ef the got wes amply physcal ks mgth to 
eee een ees conga (oma 
= the King hen entering to the 
Beene mother anc dit ot reveal ty ber hs trae : 
Haters pa had nehioved bs dese. "Tho case ree 


Sfongera tn tod ype ‘The tin had com 
falode on m perch and st mual relations with the 
Ske most sigutiantly inticnted by the adoption of this 
‘Situgn, on the introduction of fstters, ns the earliest 
srrittes symbol of godied. ‘The Falcon in Fayptinn 
Morus (Gractoedform}—wns, in fact, divine, and. the 
ing, Minssit'm Horwefalsons wax held to be ‘thereby 
oicweel with divine powers: hie with tae 
Faison war fully recognised ia bistorc times but, with 
fhe speed of grater’ knowledge, had gained ace 
Geinikion aud “teeamne physeal sonship, me we tay 
fea inthe 368: The Falco. 
Eis conceived tho King inthe night.” 
Dalit pats, aro agw of mally “pies 
Postgres, their long antiquty 
CeoikPemcctiveneen rooted. themselves a0 eeply it 
CE ialissoply: of the nation what throughout He 
aay the er by Ouse sind, aftr him the 
fron later ‘ter him, 

Suna due to the slow connection of the 
Sassen crganieed agrculeure which was then 
2 apine te whole life ofthe country while the Falcon 
Tait hound up with the Imunters’ social system now 
Alagppoarng, autor inevitable decline 

‘tings potion in the new religious systems was a 
tangled nbd might have proved to paradoxical even 
Tae fho primitive imagination to accept, Wat forthe myths 
Meritide harth with which tho theologians eguarize.it 
Th dievearice case the King had to be placed tthe sare 






















Girect recognitvon of his divine sonship at the temple of 
‘Ammon (the Greco 


‘Libyan form of the god) in the Oasis 
of Siwa. 

‘The second element noted in_these ‘scenes, 
concerning Khnum, is quite different, founded 
ery old fore of belie and not on sere royal needs of 

described by writers 
‘the former epithet is 





funded om a mass of incrptone of vely late 
portode in which he had become identified, to m greater 
Eeless degree, with the Sun, Amin and other gods 


‘lassed ax universal ereators: this de 
the face of it alate one, part of the syncretisin a0 notice 
ble im the Iter Egyptian periods; wo must search, 
it for Khnam's primitive tee. In the 

"Texts he appears but seldom and plays only an 
‘he 3s tentioned as 





‘on the protective heart-<carub laid on. the breast of the 
‘rummy, the heart i said to be the dead man’s * Khaum * 


‘Takes his limbs to flourish.’ 
ter's craft appeared and shapes 


Should be connected 
thet, on the invention of the potter's wheel, that it 
Valuable aid to the craft, it should be'allotted to hira 
‘also; we find accordingly, ax early as the Pyramid 
‘Texts (par. 524), that his name is f thy the deter- 
muinabve of m jar om # potter's wheel—the! jar being 
(of & form adapted to that ‘Tiss sitsple 
veloped (0. an extravagant 
the vemple-walls of Deir el Bahri 
ea, one of the newly conceived 
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eonspicnously to view with the weakening of the ofleial 
for the very word hn.m came to mean “to shape 
or build? 

‘Tho body of the nowy-conceived ehild was imagined 
to be built up from matter and shaped by Khnums but 
Of tho implanting of tho spirft-no. account has’ come 
down tous; it is posable that the question” hardly 
resented itself to tho early Bayptians, for they discen 

ly aul soul’ and it is not till 

lator that a distinction was clearly drawn when, in the 
Eighteenth ; courtions wore admitted at death, 
fo tie heavenly paradise originally” rowed forte 
fun-descended. kings, and tomb-iasesiptions_ consigned 
th soa hak ad the Data eat"wven h 
vas a theological compromise between twa phases of 
feligion, auch as i connmon in tho story of Bgyption 

ot 

iy baled tha if wo examine the popula ales 
‘we shall find incidents pointing unmistakably to a tae 
when the Egyptians were ignerant of the physiological 
facta and accepted strange nccounta of methods of 
female conception, ns in the latter part of the "Tale of 
the ‘Two Brothers"; certain detail of thi story have 
their countorparia aapong the many” myths, and. tales 
sollected by Hartland and publish in his * Primitive 
ate, with the eprom purpom uf showing that 
‘at ne  ime—in some casen Tot very remote al 
Ferise ree thus izorant «the with why it may 
he mupposed, few of us would now disagree, 

“The analYnis attompied above, suminary though it 
to, seem 10 indiento thot Egyptian beliefs about divin 
fatherhood were of vory remote Origin, long before the 
eginning, with food-production, of ‘civilmation,, and 
that “they ‘pertain to an ancient stock of ideas 
originating. with eatly thinkers —perhapa palwanthropie 
tho firs’ philosophers of « rude hunting world, ste. 
Bling, like “Rodin's " Penseue," to. explain ite puzaling 
Phenomena. Such ideas, with the coming of ciliation 
find, above all, with increased knowledge in physical 
soatiers, naturilly underwent wodifiations, but, deop- 
rooted and strong in their natiquity, survived ti tho 
‘Seenro, while adapting thenaclves"to new: paths of 
thought. "Thus Oniriante, while retaining thy essence 
of the older ideas, gave them m new aepsct, fitted to 
organist agriculture, which waa soon tobe moxified, 
in its tum, by Heliopolitan theories, still crue and 
anthroponiorphic, but informed by" purer science, 
fine from ong study ‘of the ways uf the sn. In 
dealing with Egyptian thought this steatfestion must 
be,taen into GA accounts some of the bel and 
custom that might seem to have originated on tho Nile 
‘ay ‘well belong. to the older stratum of thought 
Which tad become common to the forefathers of 
great part of mankind, and in thin stratum it soome 
We should place the origins of most primitive theories, 
Ineluding that. of the ‘Tvobriandem coneorning the 
mysteries of fatherhood. G. D, HORNELOWEE, 
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Order of Inherited, 
ah) seniority. ‘or not. 
1 0 Not inherited. 
2 mm ‘Not inherited. 
a I Inherited. 


In this ease the diagram would be drawn thus :— 





‘The Arabic numerals refer to the onder in which the 
vives wore taken in marringn the: Roman numaoryl 

ey in the home, while *h inicates 
Hitt mp ein abo nk 

thought ft Turther co a 

the scheme could tbe extended to cover other person 
gh chart thereby showing atu ante a ae of 
infortntion whieh might fil he in print. 
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Kiborege, Tanganyika Territory. 
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Society of East Anglin), han now been forte ani will 
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{bo the President, mnt Stajor Fowior the Vioo-Prondent, 


Me. Grahatne Claris tho Secretary, od ayone wishing 
to. communicnte. withthe committe it cd 
tho early history of the Fens ahtould write to "hina at 
Peterhoao, Carsbridge: ai BURRITT, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


With Plate M. 
Papua, Dutch Territory. Beasley. 
A Dried Head from the Marind-anim (Tugeri) people. 

Material collections from Dutoh Papua are, unfor nately, but ill-represented in thix 324 
country, and so far as my knowledge sorves not a single specimen of these preserved heads 
exists in the British Isles. The few explorers who have reached the ‘Tugeri country, situated on the 
Duteh sido of the former German and Dutoh frontier, all refer to the savage state of these people, 
Papua as a whole has produced many and unusual types of dried and reconstructed human heads, 
and most of these have already been desoribed in Max, In addition to those which may be described 
‘us * preserved heads,’ there occur, both in British and the former German territory, examples 
entirely reconstructed of clay overlying tho original crania. In the present instance, Plate M. these 
two methods are combined, for, while the original skin still covers tho features, the posterior portion 
ix composed entirely of clay. Furthor cortain details stand out as peculiar to theso rather gruesome 
objects. Haddon wrote an account reorived from a missionary, and Wirz? has considerably 

vgmented our knowledge. ‘The ‘Tugeri to-day aro an inland people whose country is watored by 
‘the Chester River (Wasi Kusa). They possess, however, large canoes, and make periodical raids 
down river on the seattered peoples who inhabit the islands round the mouth. From thei willingness 
to embark on such sea adventures, one may deduce that formerly thoy were n constal people, driven 
inland by later arrivals. ‘These raids havo the sole purpose of securing heads! which would wppear 
to enter largely into their ceremonial and religious activities. Their social organization would seem 
to require a steady flow of external captives for the aupply of these reconstructed orania, which are 
obtained from prisoners captured from the islands and brought alive to the ‘ugeri villages.” It is 
recorded that the prisoners’ legs are broken to prevent escapo, and death occurs only at the feasts 
that are held on the return of the raiders. ‘ 

‘The object of these raids is to seoure the soul of the victim, since immediately prior to the 
death blow the victim is maltroated¥o as to cause hiink to ery out. Whatever ory he gives is accepted 
hy the Tugeri as the name of his spirit, and this word is treasured; whose influence will hence further 
guard and benefit the captor. Of these heads, Dr. Wire® has further published a very full account 
of the method of manufacture, but space does not: permit of its duplication. This writer mentions 
the addition of tho fibre * wig ’ which is such an outstanding feature, ‘This arises from the occurrence 
that the coast people who provide the vietims always have short hate, so this wig is added, and in 
the present specimen consists of numerous lengths of fibre woven together towards their buses, and 
‘uniting in a sort of close-ftting eap which is attachid to the scalp, 

Since the Dutch authorities have for « number of years discountenanced these head-hunting 
raids and, wherever possible, destroyed and confiscated these trophies, it may be assumed that fev. 
exist to-day. =. Le WER ay OS ae H. G. BEASLEY, 

Haddon: Int. Arch far Anthropologie, Band IV, 1801. 
4* Wire, Dr. Bus Die Marind-anim von Holldidvch Sid N. Guines, Homburg, 1025, "Tol IH, Band Lf-Die Kopfjogdlens 
[ 273. | tance, Tat U 
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Pacific: Ethnology. Rentoul. 

Papuans, Professors, and Platitudes. [iy 4. (/. Rentoul. 

32! In Max, 1932, 44, Dr, Malinowski takes me severely to task, apparently for having had the 
temerity (MAN, 1931, 162) to question his oft-repeated statement that ‘amongst the Trobrianders 

‘physiological fatherhood is unknown, and no tie or kinship is supposed to exist between father and 

* child except that between a mother’s husband and a wife's child.” 

T would explain that I wrote Max, 1931, 162, as a layman closely associated with the natives of 
Western Melanesia, and I am indebted to the Editor of Max for his kindness in deciding that the 
article was worthy of submission to his critical readers. 

Tam therefore rather surprised that, instead of dismissing my small effort in half a eolumn of his 
inimitable writing, Dr. Malinowski should exhibit so much annoyance at my statements, that he 
absorbs four and a half pages of this valuable publication, mainly in an endeavour to prove that I 
am a person of no necount, that I have apparently not read any of his works, and that I" seem to 
“have heard about the facts at second-hand from a review or summary.” 

Thad thought that Dr. Malinowski would have proved more skilled in debate than to stoop to 
personal abuse, a method I have no desire to copy. It is my purpose to stick to the point at issue, 
‘and that is whether or not the intelligent Trobrianders have or haye not the average knowledge of 
physiological paternity possessed by any other natives in the vicinity, such as those of the Amphletts 
to the South, with whom these * Argonauts of the Pacific” have had dealings in connection with 
the Kula circle of wealth from the earliest known times, 

But as Dr. Malinowski has taken it upon himself to explain me to the readers of Maw, and to 
question my qualifications to speak on behalf of the Trobrianders, may I be permitted to mention 
the fact that I am Resident Magistrate in charge of the South-Eastern Division of Papua, embracing 
@ large portion of Western Melanesia and the Trobriand group itself, where I was at one time a 
district officer, and that my only knowledge of anthropology was gnined while attending a course 
at Sydney University under Professor Radcliffe Brown and Dr. Firth. What knowledge I possess 
of my natives has been gained, not only in Courts of Native Matters, which, as Dr. Malinowaki should 
be aware, have a very different ‘ atmosphere ’ from an ordinary police court, but also by living amongst 
the people, questioning them, and studying them day by day. ‘That is all I shall say about 
myself. 

1 Gannot follow Dr. Malinowski's keen resentment at my innocent. phrase ‘a visiting ~anthropo- 
* logist however gifted.” He reiterates the phrase, and accuses me of introducing, the opposition. 

Now to hurt the feelings of any anthropologist was my last intention. What I would explain 
is, that in an interesting territory like Papua, we have become used to the appearance of visiting 
anthropologists, sociologists, technologists and others. ‘These gentlemen spend some little time in 
the territory working on their own particular thesis, and then depart to compile a book thereon. 
‘Dr. Fortune, whom Dr. Malinowski quotes, is of the type T mean. 

In my opinion, and Tam sure Dr. Malinowski will forgive me for again venturing my opinion, 
such work cannot be compared in value to the steady and continuous work performed by a 
stationary anthropologist such as Mr. F. E, Williams, our Government anthropologist. ‘That is why 
1 uscd the term * visiting anthropologist." to distinguish the type from a permanent officer like 
Mr. Williams, whose splendid work there is no need for me to praise, 

To get back to the point at issue. Dr. Malinowski asks me to quote my authorities for my 
Various statements, I will say that my authorities are scores of intelligent natives in the Trobriands 
whom I have interviewed, and whose information I have had sense enough to check and cross-check. 
It would be impracticable for me to quote the names of all my authorities in such a paper. Perhaps 
my word counts for something. Furthermore, Dr. Malinowski acouses me of translating the native 
mind incorrectly. He states in a rather involved sentence: “ Now since what concerns us is what 
{ the natives actually think, and not what Mr. Rentoul thinks they ought to think, his inferences 
“are ielevant.” What, after all, are Dr. Malinowski’s writings but his own opinions and 
observations, and the results of his own interviews with various natives. Is Dr. Malinowski the 
‘only one who has discovered what the natives think? Does he not admit the possibility of error on 
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his part? With sixteen years of experience of natives behind me, I say that there is every possibility 
‘of error on anybody's part, inclnding my own, of course. 

It is in dealing with what Dr. Malinowski terms my ‘ police court perspeetive” that he fails 
rather lamentably. With a long experience of magisterial work in Papua, I can only charactorize 
‘Dr. Malinowski’s statement that ‘‘no native would in good faith bring a domestic case before the 
“ magistrate’s Court. ‘Those that do so are invariably branded as renegades and outeasts”” as 
absurd and untrue, and an insult to those officers who are giving up their lives to the fulfilment of 
the successful native policy built up in Papua during the last twenty years by the Licutenant- 
Governor, Sir Hubert Murray; a poliey which has earned, not only the confidence of the average 
native in the Trobriands, but Empire recognition, 

Perhaps Dr. Malinowski will allow me to inform him, without quoting any authority but myself, 
that throughout the South-Eastern Division of Papua (including the Trobriands) there is little 
and the most common offence brought before the magistrate is adultery. Dr. Malinowski, in 
quoting my incident in Court for Native Matters, quite unfairly leaves out tho most illuminating part 
and substitutes three dots. ‘The missing words are “ after the mother has according to custom stated 
“her intention of returning with her children to her own people.” ‘Thoso omitted words cast quite 
a different meaning on the whole paragraph. Dr. Malinowski is very much aware that a magistrate 
in Papua has no power to ‘divorce’ the parties. What I described was the father pleading, not 
with the Court, but with the offended mother, for the custody of his son ! 

But to get down to bedrock. It appears to me that Dr. Malinowski’s thesis is best explained in 
his footnote to page 109 in ‘Sex and Repression.’ He states: “It must be noted that the natives 
“have no idea whatever of the fertilizing influence of the male semen, but they know that a virgin 
“ cannot conceive, and that to become a mother, a woman has to be ‘ opened up’ as they express 
“ it, ‘This in the everyday life of the village is done at an early age by the appropriate organ. In 
“ the myth of the primeval ancestress where the husband or any sexual eligible male companion is 
“ excluded some natural object is selected such as a fish or  stalactite.” 

‘This means, I take it, that Dr. Malinowski believes that the Trobriand native is fully aware of 
the function of the male member, but is unaware of the fertilizing influence of the male semen. 

‘Let me enlarge on Dr. Malinowski’s statement. He has related the legend of the great ancestress 
Tlouma, the mother of Tudaya, ‘a hero born of a virgin who was pierced by the action of stalactite 
‘water.’ Now that story, as it was related to me, varied in one or two important features which, 
perhaps, cast rather a different light upon the native mind. The girl Houma, desiring a child, fell 
asleep in a limestone cave. From above her the stalactite known as Kaibua began to drip, and the 
Time water Litukwa entered her womb, and afterwards she conceived and bore a male child Tudava, 
afterwards to become famous in legend. ‘To this day the story is told by old men, and that stalactite 
is looked upon as a phallic symbol. ‘The point: is that in the telling of the story stress is laid on the 
fact that the lime water Litukwa was the cause of the pregnancy ! 

Surely the last paragraph indicates the existence of something more than ‘a vague idea as to 
some nexus between sexual connection and pregnaney '! 

In my own artielo I had tho temerity to quote a practice of ejaculation, simply to prove that the 
‘Trobriand female recognizes that her attempt to expel the male seed may prevent pregnancy. 
Dr. Malinowski, in reply, again unfairly prefaces his quotation with the words: “ He is confident that 
“aa an effective method of contraception in the Trobriands, the female of the species is specially 
endowed, ete.” The words in italics are Dr. Malinowski’s own, for in not ono word of my 
article did I say that I was confident that the method was effective. I had learnt from my friend, 
Dr. Cecil Cook, C.M.O. of North Australia, that such a method could not be relied upon. My real 
‘aim in publishing the information was to show that ‘the female of the species’ in the Trobriands 
does realize that * procreation is from the biological father,’ and that to prevent conception the semen 
should, if possible, be ejected. 

Dr. Malinowski attempts to cloud my meaning by ridicule, but it is amnsing to noto that in 
‘the same number of Maw in which he derides me there has crept in an unobtrusive letter (1932, 66) 
from G, A. Gaskell, in which that writer states that Dr. Kirsch, in ‘The Sexual Life of Woman,’ 
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mentions this method being used by women in Italy and in North Australia, ‘This will be information 
to Dr. Malinowski. 

One incident which may, perhaps, be of interest. On a recent patrol to the Island of Iwa, which 
is  Trobriand Island, while checking the census, I camo across a single girl who had given birth to a 
male child. On inquiring the name of the father, the girl became shy and embarrassed, and stated 
that the baby had no father. At this an old crone sitting near by snorted with indignation and, 
pointing derisively atthe girl, called a man’s name. The people standing about immediately nodded 
their heads in agreement, and named the same man, At this the girl, realizing apparently that there 
was no longer need of secrecy, appeared relieved, and quietly admitted that the native referred to was 
indeed the father of her child. Perhaps Dr. Malinowski, with his anthropological gifts, may explain. 
‘away such incidents to me, but happening as they do in my day’s work, they only serve to establish 
more and more firmly my private belief that the intelligent Trobriand natives have quite as much 
sex knowledge as an average agricultural labourer and a great deal more of imagination and 
“religion ” besides. 

Tam glad that in his article Dr. Malinowski admits that his “ thesis was not to prove that the 
“ Trobrianders know nothing about paternity, nor yet did I reluctantly admit that there exist 
“ among them paternal sentiments.” He appears to have modified his statement slightly since the 
quotation in the first paragraph of this article on which I based my protest. 

As a daily student of the natives themselves, I am content to believe that, like many professing 
Christians, the individual native can hold two beliefs: (1) that the offspring is the gift of God (or 
of the Baloma); and (2) that the child is given to the mother through the agency of the male seed. 
‘The first is the belief that would be expressed to any visiting anthropologist, and if that anthroy 
logist were, like Dr. Malinowski, already impressed by a somewhat similar discovery of Baldwin 
Spencer's in North Australia, his acceptance of the same, without making allowance for the second 
belief, would be all the more understandable. 

Misia, Papua. 4th May, 1932. ALEX. G. RENTOUL. 

















Tanganyika: Ethnology. Culwick. 
Hippo Hunting amongst the Wandamba of Tanganyika Territory. By A. T. Culwick. 
‘The Wandamba Tribe, so called, is a collection of scattered clans, who have been driven 
326 into the swamps of the Kilombero River Valley by their more powerful neighbours, the 
Wambunga, the Wabena, the Wahehe, and the Wangoni 

‘The Kilombero River, which ultimately becomes the Rufiji, is well stocked with fish and hippo, 
and these, together with rice, which is cultivated in the swampy areas, form the food supply of this 
interesting and backward people. For years the Wandamba have been harassed by the surrounding 
tribes, and have only retained their individuality by living in marshy country which is inaccessible 
to their neighbours, who are not expert canoemen, and cannot therefore reach the isolated villages 
amongst the swamps. 

In the course of time the Wandamba have become skilled fishermen and hippo hunters, and 
to-day, under the protection of British rule, carry their trade in dried fish as far as Morogoro on the 
Central Railway. 

At certain. seasons of the year they hunt the hippopotamus, partly for food, partly to avenge 
themselves for the attacks of these beasts on their canoes and their depredations in the rice fields, 
and partly for sport. ‘This well-built and virile people delight to pit their skill against their greatest 
enemy, and although their weapons are of the simplest type, they are fearless hunters, a quality 
which saves them from suffering heavy casualties, 

‘They usually hunt with a fleet of three large dug-out canoes, each manned by half-a-dozen men 
armed with harpoons and heavy stabbing spears, In the bows of each canoe stands the chief 
‘harpooner, who directs operations, while the remainder of the crew are responsible for paddling or 
poling the craft as well as for assisting the chief harpooner in his assaults on the hippo. 

‘The harpoon, Fig. 1, consists of a single-barbed iron blade, which is loosely hafted into a wooden 
shaft, about 8 feet long, and an inch to an inch and a half thick. The blade, which is about four 
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inches long, ends in a pointed iron tang on which a lateral spike is forged, Fig. 2. Round the tang, 
just behind the barb, several small rolls of cloth are tied which contain medicine to render the 
‘weapon effective. One end of a stout rope, which is usually about thirty feet in length and is made 
from raffia palm, is firmly secured round the spike which prevents it from slipping. The rope is 
carried up the shaft, Fig. 1, to which it is attached by a light cord, and is then turned over the butt 
and carried down the other side of the harpoon for some two feet. This ingenious arrangement 
allows the light cord to be broken as soon as the rope is pulled taut, thereby detaching the shaft and 
giving the blade a better chance of holding firm. 

‘Attached to the rope near the butt of the weapon are several small iron bells, which serve to 
indicate the animal's presence should he seek refuge in the long grass on the river bank, The other 
end of the rope passes through a hole in a stout board about 3 feet long and 9 inches broad, and is 
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secured by a knot. Should the harpooner be obliged to release the rope, this board acts as a float 
in the water and as an anchor on land. 

Before the hunt the harpoons are placed on the ground, and near them small heaps of flour are 
made, a little being dusted on the blades of the weapons and on the wooden anchors, All the hunters 
‘assemble and invoke the aid of their ancestral spirits. ‘Tho weapons are then taken to the canoes, 
Dut the heaps of flour remain till after the hunt. 

‘The method of hunting is as follows: The canoes approach their quarry, who invariably sub- 
merges himself. ‘The leader of the expedition silently stations his canoes at points of vantage, and 
waits until the beast breaks water. If the hippo continues to hide, the hunters search for him with 
Jong fish spears, poking about until he is located. As soon as he is seen within range, a harpoon is 
hurled home. ‘Tho boast dashes off under the water. ‘The hunters grasp the rope, and the canoe is 
dragged along at speed by the wounded animal, ‘The other canoes follow, and as soon as the beast 
breaks water again, other harpoons are hurled home. Sooner or later the hippo becomes infuriated, 
and being unable to rid himself of the harpoons, turns on the canoes, which he tries to demolish. 
‘Manceuvring their craft with the greatest skill, the hunters await the animal’s savage rush with spears 
and harpoons, and, if they are lucky, kill him in the water, If not, the hippo usually makes for the 
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shore, and in this event the hunters abandon the harpoon ropes, allowing him to rush off into the dense 
‘grass where the wooden anchors impede his progress. Guided by the tinkling of the bells, the men 
follow, tio the harpoon ropes to the undergrowth, and spear him to death, a feat which requires no 
little courage in the tall Matete grass, 

On their arrival home the heart and the liver of the animal and the flour of the sacrifice are 
cooked, and all the hunters partake of them as a solemn rite, thanking their ancestral spirits for 
their good fortune. A. T. CULWICK. 


Kalahari: Ethnology. Schapera. 
A Native Lion Hunt in the Kalahari Desert. By I. Schapert, M.A., PhD. 
32 In June 1931, while T was engaged in field research among the BaKxatla of Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, I was invited by Messrs, L. Barnes and W. G. Ballinger, of Johannesburg, to take 
part in a short trip into the Kalahari Desert. The object of this trip was to make some inquiries 
into the status and treatment of the BaKxalaxadi, degenerate BeTSwana who live in the Kalabari as 
herdsmen and hunters of the BaMangwato, BaKwena, BaNgwaketse and other powerful tribes. We 
motored from Mochndi, the principal village of the BaKxatla, to Molepolole, the headquarters of the 
BaKwena and a convenient starting-place for expeditions into the Central Kalahari, Here we were 
joined by Mrs, Barnes and Miss M. Hodgson, of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
and by Mr. D. J. Knobel, a long-established trader and keen hunter who acted as guide and 
interpreter. 

‘We left Molepolole early the following morning, and motored for about sixty miles through 
heavy sand and dense growths of high grass and low bush thickly dotted with camelthorns (Acacia 
giraffae) and other large trees. It was in the midst of the dry winter season, and once we passed 
‘beyond the cultivated lands of Molepolole the whole country seemed parched and devoid of human 
inhabitants save for a few stray BaKxalaxadi whom we occasionally encountered. In the afternoon 
‘we entered a long pleasant valley known to the local natives as Lethlakeng, where we came across 
‘a few small villages of BaKxalaxadi. We camped for the night at the village of Seloilwe, which lies 
about three miles to the south on the plains overlooking the western end of Lethlakeng. As we sat 
round the fire the people of the village gradually joined us. They told us that during the preceding 
night a lion had seized a calf from one of the cattle-posts not far away, and that they had set a trap-gun 
for it under a tree where the mangled corpse of the calf had been left as bait. 

During the night one of our party heard the report of a gun, which was confirmed in the early 
morning by the headman of the village, who sent a boy to tell us that his people were going down to 
the tree to see what had happened, and inviting us to join them, About forty natives, including three 
MaSarwa (Bushmen, fig. 4), set out in a body, armed with old rifles of various patterns, clubs, axes and 
spears, and accompanied by a number of dogs. We followed them as far as possible in the cars, and 
then marched across country for about a quarter of a mile to the tree where the gun had been set. 
‘Here we found the natives gathered excitedly around the paw mark of a lion deeply impressed in the 
sand, close to which were lying some spots of blood. ‘They scouted around until they made sure of 
the direction taken by the lion’s spoor, and then all eame back to the tree (fig. 1). 

‘The leader of the natives now insisted that the two ladies with us should go back to the cars and 
t accompany us any farther, “ We cannot go out against our enemy,” he said, “ if there are women 
“with us.” It was moila (taboo) even to talk of women on the hunt, let alone have them with us, ‘The 
ladies accordingly returned to the cars under the escort of a native who was instructed to remain 
‘there with them. As soon as they were some distance away, the ceremony was performed of xo bapola 
mothlala, to peg out” or “ spread out the spoor. One of the men, who was a ngaka or professional 
magician, had brought with him the large bulb known as sekaname (Uryinea sanguinea), which figures 
in many Téwana magical ceremonies, and a goat’s horn containing thsithld. ‘Thsithld is a mixture of 
many different vegetable, animal and mineral substances, all of which are cut to tiny pieces, stamped 
and roasted together over the fire in an open potsherd, and then ground down to powder which is 
mixed with some sort of animal fat. ‘This powder is extensively used in TSwana magic. The ngaka 
dipped his fingers into the horn and smeared the (hsithlé adhering to them on to the bulb. Then he 
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placed the bulb on the paw mark of the lion. While this was going on, the rest of the men lounged 
about chatting and apparently not paying much attention to what he was doing, He now called on 
them to bring their weapons to the spot. Each gun, club, spear or axe was placed in tum by its owner 
on the lion's footprint, and the ngaka rubbed it with the bulb. ‘Then he took all the weapons in 
‘a bundle and placing their butts on the ground over the lion's footprint tilted them over in the direetion 
taken by the spoor. As he did so he said the words: a di bolaya, let them kill, which were repeated 
by the men around him. He returned the weapons to their owners, and then asked for certain of 
the dogs, three in all, to be brought to him, He smeared each of them on the palate, teeth and nostrils 
with the “hsifhlé from his horn. ‘Then he again smeared some (hsithI6 on to the bulb, which he replaced 
on the lion's footprint. He then handed the horn of fhsithlé to one of the MaSarwa, whom we 
afterwards discovered to be the leading tracker of the party, Next he plucked two twigs from 
‘a neighbouring morellwa bush (Grewia cana), and planted them in the ground so that they formed 
fa crossed arch over the bulb. ‘Then he called a few of the men by name, one by one, to tread on the 
bulb with one foot, stop over the arch earefully so as not to disturb it, and march a few paces ahead, 
where they were to stand still without looking behind them, We subsequently learned that these men 
were the more skilful hunters of the party. After them the rest of us, including the Europeans, 
performed the same action. 

‘When everybody had passed over the arch, the MaSarwa began to move ahead on the spoor of the 
lion, and we all followed, leaving behind us the bulb lying under the arch. ‘The slightly bloodstained 
trail led across country in a sort of aro, and appeared to present little difficulty to the MaSarwa, who 
at times quickened their pace to a run, #0 sure were they of its direction. ‘Two of them took it in turns 
to guide the party, and every few hundred yards one of them would drop back and his companion 
come up to take over the lead, while occasionally they would pause to consult together. ‘The rest of 
the party followed close behind in a disorderly group, apparently taking little precaution against: 
a surprise attack, so confident were they of their leaders; but conversation was throughout carried 
‘on in a low tone, and we Europeans were expressly asked at the beginning not to talk loudly. Every 
marked clue to the trail of the lion was painstakingly pointed out to us—here a deep footprint, there 
‘a few spots of blood, or some broken twigs, or the fresh dung of the lion, or a slight depression in the 
sand showing where it had lain down, It was a graceful gesture which we appreciated highly, and 
Which enabled us to form soine idea of the remarkable skill shown by the MaSarwa trackers. 

‘After about two miles of winding in and out of the deep Kalahari sand und dense maxénénd bush 
(Derminalia sericea), we came to a small cattle-post. Here we lcarned that during the preceding night 
another calf bad heen killed by a lion. ‘The corpse had been found a few hundred yards away (and 
‘a little later we were shown the exact spot from which the lion had made its spring), and its meat 
was at that moment being cooked over a fire. One of the natives with us wished to eat some of it, 
but the ngaka told him that if he did so he would not be allowed to accompany us any farther, #0 he 
desisted. Meanwhile an animated discussion was taking place as to whether the lion which had 
{killed this calf was the same as that whose spoor we were following. "The MaSarwa were convinced that 
it was the same animal, and their verdict was soon accepted as decisive. ‘The trail was again taken up, 
‘and we twisted once more in and out of the veld for about mile and a half, Suddenly one of the 
natives in the vanguard pointed excitedly to the left, and a moment later one of the dogs dashed off in 
thatditection. We heard it barking in the distance, and made a rush towards it, but shortly afterwards 
it was again heard to bark at right angles to the course being followed, and we swung round in that: 
direction. Meantime the other dogs had run up after their leader and brought the lion to bay under 
‘a tree, As we ran up we could hear its angry grunts mingling with the barking of the dogs. We soon 
sighted it at the other end of an open glade. ‘The Ieading native, planting himself behind a forked 
tree, carefully took aim from a distance of about fifty yards, and with a magnificent shot hit the lion 
in the right shoulder. ‘Two more shots at close range from a shot gun put an en‘l to it, and the natives 
ished up to the body and commenced to beat it with the butts of their weapons, shouting out 
jubilantly Kromo tseo, komo tseo, those cattle, those cattle | (fig. 2). Then followed « short chant of 
Victory, and the men sat down with visible enthusiasm to talk over their happy success. ‘The lion was 
‘A well-developed specimen in the prime of life. ‘The shot from the trap gun had merely grazed its 
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cheek, sufficiently to draw blood but otherwise ineffective. Tt was time for us to return, and we left 
them there. Before going, however, we ascertained that the man who had first shot the lion (fig. 3) would 
on his return home have to go through a special ceremony of purification, and that certain parts of the 
lion's body (penis and. testicles, 

fat, vertebral bones and their 
marrow) would be used as ingre- 
dients in the next lot of hunting 
thsithlé that was prepared. 

‘On my return to Mochudi a 
few days later, I at once inquired 
into the ritual and methods em- 
ployed bythe BaKxatla in hunting 
beasts of prey. Lions have not 
been seen in the BaKxatla Reserve 
for many years, but they had 
formerly been hunted there, and 
some recollection persisted of the 
procedure employed. ‘The follow- 
ing notes are based mainly upon 
information given me by Rapedi 
Letsébé, a magician whom I 
questioned myself, and by Sofonia 
PoOnyane, a young man whom 
I had trained to conduct in- 
dependent investigations on my 
behalf and who discussed the subject with the older men of his keérd (lineage group). 

When a lion has killed cattle or goats out in the veld, the owner of the dead beasts 
comes to Mochudi and reports the fact to the chief. ‘The latter thereupon summons 
together a couple of the 
younger mephaté (initiation regi- 
ments). While the men are 
assembling, Ihe sends ahead his 
ngaka ya motse or tribal magician 
to accompany the cattle-owner to 
the scene and to ‘doctor’ the 
spoor of the lion. The magician 
takes with him his horn of 
theithlé and a small peg of 
mokalé wood (Zivyphus mucron- 
aia). On arriving at the place 
where the beast was killed, he 
smears the peg with thaithlé and. 
knocks it into the spoor of the 
lion. ‘The object of this rite is 
to prevent the lion from leaving 
the vieinity—it will be unable to 
run away, but will keep close 
to the spot and soon become tired. 
Fio, 2. xroww mmo! nwose case! ‘The rite is known as xo bapola 

mothlala, to peg out the spoor, 
and the tsithlé used as mothawari wa dipholarolo, the seizer of the beasts. 

When the mephaté come up to the spot, the magician hands his horn of thsithlé to the MaSarwa 
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servants of the chief, who have been brought along to follow up the trail. Neither the men nor the 
dogs are specially ‘ doctored ’ on this occasion, but all men whose wives are pregnant or whose wives 
have miscarried are told to return home, lest their presence cause the hunters to misfire and to hit 
some of the men instead of the 
lion. ‘The hunters are also told not 
to say a worl when they see the 
lion, but to knock their weapons 
against a dry tree and, haying thus 
attracted the attention of the 
‘others, to point in the direction of 
the lion. ‘The ngaka then leaves 
the party of hunters, which now 
to form a lethvolé or large 
circular drive, All the men first 
sit down in groups according to 
ir dikxér6 (divisions of the 
tribe). ‘There are altogether nearly 
seventy of these dikxéré in the 
tribe, which are grouped into five 
main sections. The senior section 
is BaKxosing, to which belong the 
chief and his people; then follow, 
a Se in order of precedence, BaMoréma, 
(In centre, holding rife) BaThsukudu, BaMabudisa and 
BaManama-kxOthé. A man from 
the small kréré of BaMalebe, who must be a direct descendant of Malebe, the founder of the kxérd, 
js selected to sit a few yards away from the others. He sits with his legs crossed, and faces the 
rection followed by the spoor. Then he strikes the ground with his club and says: @ marund a 
jé dikralwane, let the weapons eat 
so that nothing escapes. ‘Then 
he again strikes the ground with 
his club, and calls by name on an; 
one of the fi 
men of this section 
by one run past him, each of them 
as he does so hitting the ground 
‘at the same spot with his weapon 
but saying nothing. As soon as 
the first man has passed him, the 
MoMalebe points in the direction 
he him to take. The rest 
of the men, as they pass him, form 
into line and run off in the same 
direction. As soon as the whole 
seotion has passed him, the 
MoMalebe calls on a nd 
section, which passes by him in 
the same way and then runs off papa Gon Rene ae 
in the opposite direction. Tt has (chs teal BAe) 
been arranged beforehand that 
the two lines should move away from and then towards each other in a semicircular direction, and 
then ultimately link up at a spot which has been chosen by those who know the locality. ‘The third 
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seotion follows the first, the second the fourth, while the men of the fifth divide into two, alternate 
men following alternate directions. 

All the hunters are thus divided up into two horns which close together at the spot indicated to 
form a circle. As they run along in this way, certain key words are used as signals. As soon as the 
two horns have come together, a gun is fired, and the word is passed on from man to man: x9 4 (lit., 
to say), fe, move inwards, and the circle begins to close in on the lion. If the lion shows signs of 
breaking through the circle, the word is passed along : ra di rote, run,“ don’t stop to urinate,” run, 
80 that it should have no chance of getting away. Or else, if the line has thinned out, a man will call 
to his neighbour mosakéta, close in. When the lion is at last sighted the word is again passed along + 
‘moeméla, hold, stand still, and then the shooting begins. No other animal must be shot at during the 
hunt except the lion. 

‘The last lion hunt in the Reserve apparently took place about twelve years ago. A lion had 
Killed some goats out at a certain cattle-post, and the owner at once rushed back to Mochudi to report 
to the chief, who set ont with a couple of mephaté to the place. They had with them some MaSurwa 
whom the chief had ordered to come and lead them. On reaching the spot, they found a goat which 
hhad been killed by the lion. ‘The spoor was ‘doctored’ in the manner deseribed above, and then 
the regiments sot out after the lion, the MaSarwa leading the chase. ‘The spor wound in and out, 
and often doubled back upon itself, but the lion could not be found. At last the chief called the men 
together and told them that they would have to alter their tacties. He ordered them to make 
a Lethsolé, and sent the two horns out to surround the place and drive the lion towards the centre, 
where he and a number of men would be waiting for it, ‘The lion broke through the cirele and they 
again surrounded it, but it again broke through and turned back on its trail. Once more they encircled 
it, and this time the chief ordered the dogs to be sent out against it. They bronght it to bay, and the 
men came up within sight of it, but were afraid to approach too closely, At last the owner of the 
goats crept up within range and managed to shoot the lion in the chest. He immediately ran back 
‘again, but it was seen that the lion lay still, and a few bold spirits ventured near enough to soe that it 
was dead, ‘Thereupon they all rushed up to the body and chanted their song of victory :— 

















tana ba tau, hee, hee, Children of the lion, hee, hee, 

6 t4o bidivea, hee, hee, we have been summoned, hee, hee, 
thawen hee, hee, White One, hee, hee, 

re tso bidivea, hee, hee, ‘we have been summoned, hee, hee, 
tana ba tau, hee, hee, children of the lion, hee, hee, 

re (so bidivwa, hee, hee, we have been summoned, hee, hee, 
tawana hee, hee, little lion, hee, hee, 

re t30 bidiwa, hee, hee. we have been summoned, hee, hee 


‘The lion was skinned, and the skin given to the chief, whose rightful tribute it was. ‘The meat 
‘was brought into the village by the hunters, who marched triumphantly through the streets singing: 
their mefpalane (stnall songs of honour), of which the following is one of the most comman :— 

Leader: Hollang kxosi ¢ kxolo, banna, Leader: Honour the great chief, men, 








Chorus: hee, tiaba di xaketse : Chorus: fee, the nations are aroused ; 
Leader: E re di xaketse, Leader: when they are aroused, 
€ re di xaketee, Chorus: — when they are aroused, 
Hotlang kxosi, banna, Leader: honour the chief, men, 
Chorus: — hee, thaba di xaketse, Chorus: — hee, the nations are aroused. 


‘The meat of the lion could he eaten by anybody who wished to do so, but the genital organs, 
fat, eyes, heart and livor were given to the magician to use with his hunting (aithld. The killer of 
the lion was given two cows and some goats as a reward by the chief. He was also specially: 
“ doctored " by the magician, who first gave him some of the haithl6 to eat, and then cut him on every 
Joint of the body, rubbing into each cut a little of the same thsithlé, ‘The purpose of this doctoring, 
according to Rapedi, was to prevent the man from being bewitched by others jealous of his success. 
In all probability it was also intended as a rite of purification, similar to that performed on men who 
‘have slain enemies in war, but of this my informant declared that he was not certain. I. SCHAPERA. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
Some Early Migrations in the Far East. Summary of a Communication presented by Dr. P. wan Stein 
Caltenfels. 25 October, 19 

‘A synthesis was given of the light thrown on Papuan-Melanesian migrations by 328 
archwological research. ‘The term Melanesoid was used to indicate the offspring of tribes 
from Southern China (Yunnan) and Northern Indo-China (Tonkin) who by mixing with Polynesians 
fand other races became the ancestors of the modern Papuan-Melanesians. 

‘Dr. van Stein Callenfels' excavations in a eave in Eastern Java revealed a stratification in which 
‘winged or roundended arrowheads were found in the easiest bed, the winged arrowheads being the 
Troxt rnimerous : these were of stone, but there were no axes or adzes. The layer above yielded a 
hone and hom industry, Spatulate, and hatchet implements, but also a few awls, arrowheads, 
fish hooks, daggers and digging sticks, Above this were sherds of pottery and polished stone axes of 
the neolithie Javanese typo. Previously: no stone arrowheads had been found in the Far East, nor 
had there been found any industry using bone and horn ¢ 

Tater another eave about 225 miles from the first yielded the same bone implement and stone 
arrowhead eulture, Gordon Mungo in * Prehistoric Japan ' had illustrated similar arrowheads from 
Japan. 

Me the French had previously found in ‘Tonkin (N. Indo-China) and in East Sumatra  palieolithie 
civilization using roughly chipped, not polished, stone axes; this civilization was Iater found also 
in the Malay Peninotla, A second stage encountered throughout 8.E. Asia was reached when the 
{edges only were polished. In N. and 8, Tonkin and in Annam this second stage was foun associated 
vith the same kind of bone implements as those found in Java, though in N. Tonkin the finds were 
mainly stone and there were but few bone implements. 

Not all cultures reached the East Indies through the Malay Peninsula, A polished axe, oval in 
section, is found from the British Isles to India and Burms, and also in China and Japan. Its distri- 
bution, however, stops east of the Irrawaddy, and no axe of this type is known in Java or Sumatra, 
though it appears again in New Guinea and Melanesia, Six or soven years ago Dr. van Stein Callenfels 
found axes of this type in neolithic graves in Minahassa, Norther Celebes : these hnd_ probably 
come south from China and Japan and were not of Indian origin. ‘The modern Papuans make exactly 
the same type of axe as those from Minahasss. 

Tn Norther Indo-China, on the east coast of Sumatra and in some places in the Malay Peninsula, 
is found the original culture of roughly chipped, unpolished stone, Evidence as to its origin is not 
ot available. However, all the Iater stages clearly arose in N, Tonkin, hence development increases 
A ewards the south, ‘The first southward moving wave knew polished stone work only, the second 
‘wave used bone implements, and the proportion of the bone to the stone tools increases from north 
to south, 

“In 1860 skeletal remains from a shell heap near Penang were considered by Huxley to be related 
to the Papuo-Molanesians. The samo results were obtained from Indo-China and Java. Hence this 
southward migration was a Papuo-Melanesian one, Another wave later mixed with the Japanese, 
for the roughly chipped stone industry reached Japan and was found by Dr. van Stein Callenfels in 
a shell heap near Tokio covered by about 10 ft. of clay, ‘The arrowheads, on the contrary, reached 
S.E. Asia from Japan, Whereas in Java the arrowheads belong to an older culture before the Melanesoid 
wave, in the Liu-Kin, in Formosa and Kikuna the chipped stone and bone implements were mixed. 
‘Thus either the arrowhead eivilization existed in Japan first or the Melanesoid cfvilization waye found 
it on the way to Japan. 

‘The fixing of the date of the migration of the Melanesoids is important Hecause it must have 
occurred after the neolithie civilization with arrowheads spread through the islands of the Far East 
fand before the Polynesians left the Philippines on their migration through the Pacific. 

Some slides illustrating the Javanese bronze age were then shown which indicated influences from 
Yunnan, ‘The first Indian influence in the archipelago was shown in tanged arrowheads. Finds 
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from Bali in bronze age stone coffins showed marked Indonesian and not Chinese influence. ‘The 
lectinre was illustrated not only by lantern slides but by remarkably fine specimens of the various 
cultures discussed. 


Benin Brass Castings and Handicrafts in the Cameroons: 
399 by Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton : 8 November, 193: 
During a big-game expedition in 1931 the hunter took the opportunity of making small 
film-camera records of native craftsmen at work, and these films were shown, with personal 
observations. Perhaps one of the most interesting arts described was the ancient “ cire perdue” 
Provess of brass casting at Benin, which has recently been revived by the Oba. In addition to the 
Pictures of this process the speaker exhibited actual moulds, crucibles and castings in their various 
stages. 
At canoe building on the Ongue Creek, South Cameroons, only the older men seemed to be 
engaged. ‘The craft is hollowed from a green log, and the worker seen in the film explained that he 
could complete a small boat, 14° long, worth 50 franes, in five days. An unpractised white man fails 
lamentably to keep his seat in these canoes, but the native maintains his balance with ease, and that 
long after the wood is perished. ‘The lecturer saw a woman with an infant lying on a pile of 
plantains before her, carelessly manceuvring her craft, of which the forepart had rotted away, the 
Whole vessel so tipped that the end where the bows had once been was well above the stream. ‘The 
Bakoko natives were seen making fishing nets of mesh of various sizes. Palm leayes were used by 
them for roofing, and often for the walls of mere temporary buildings. Euch frond is bent over 
4 strip of palm leaf rib, over which it was sewn. ‘The short rigid cross how in general ‘use among 
the Bakoko requires considerable ingenuity and strength to string. ‘The bending is effected with 
the aid of one foot. ‘The poisoned dart is held in position by a dab of wax, and the butt is placed 
close to the eye for sighting, as there is no recoil. 

European oil presses are very rare in the Cameroons, and palm nut oil is extracted by the natives 
by boiling and kneading the pulp on a stone or in a very primitive press, 

‘The Northern Cameroon potter is usually a woman, who builds up her pot by adding clay bit 
by bit, and moulding it by hand. In the N'Velle country, on the other hand, the spiral method is 
followed. 

A popular musical instrument in the Bakoko country is the mouth bow of wood, strung with 
cane, which is pressed across the mouth, and vibrated with a small stick. 

‘They also use a harp of hollowed wood with six strings, 

Other pictures showed the manioc flour industry, weaving, hairdressing, shaving, and a tobacco 
vendor. 





Summary of a Communication presented 
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HELLENIC sociETY. 
‘The Excavations at Ras Shamra. Summary 
of. Commuticalin. by Ate Claude Pod, 
B30 Seroegen’ Keeper of the Prehistoric ne Gio: 
oman Muse of the Univeral of Stasour, 
an Director of he Freeh Hacavaton a Hae Shame 
in Syria. 18 Ober, 1082 
M, Sclueffer showed fist the ‘numerous Sade 
from tho Necropolis of Minct-l Beldar Ho recog: 
Si, the rene oehive tombs fil with objects 
fom Cypras® Rhodes and Mytenmea Creser’ the 
rice Smportant personages, protably of 
Grock, or Cyprio-Grbek or Creto-Greck origin, Tia 
colonization ‘of the ‘as Shamra.ogion tyr Grek 
in the fourteenth century mci toni by a 
Ingend reported by Malas acoording to which 
rythie King naied Kasos, of Myonsan origin 





OF SOCIETIES. 


and haying family connections with Cyprus, had 
brought 2gean and Cypriot colonists to the Syrian 
coast. 

‘The Necropolis was also a cult-place where curious 
rites designed to assure the fertility of the earth for 
beasts and men were performed. ‘There were special 
eonstructions for the reception of offerings and for 
magical practices, the mechanistn of which has been 
revealed by cuneiform tablet found in the library 
of Ras Shamra. 

In the second part of his communication, M. 
Schaeffer showed the principal discovories which he 
hhas made in the temples and in the library of Ras 

Where important monuments dating from 
tho first half of the second millennium ».c. have been 
brought to light. 

‘The now farious library has furnished diplomatic 
documents and real epic poems of particular in- 
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terest, being written in n hitherto unknown cunel- 
form script and disclosing the most ancient known 
alphabet, Soveral of the texts discovered at Ras 
‘Shamra seem to record episodes mentioned Inter 
jn the Bible, ‘The library contains documents 
written in at least eight different languages. 

‘The city of Ras Shamra seems to hav 





been 
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strongly attacked and partly destroyed in the 
invasions of the ‘People of the Sea’ at the begin- 
fing of the twelfth century. Tis commerce, based 
entirely on the importation of copper from Cyprus, 
was oni ‘by the use of iron instead of bronze 
during the twelfth century, and the city with its 
‘port fell into oblivion. 





REVIEWS. 


In the Beginning. By @. Elliot Smith, F.RS. 
New and revised edition. No. 20 of the 
Thinker's Library, London, Watts & Co. QOL 
1032, Small Sto. Pp. 20 and 109, Price 1s. 

‘This is u revised and illustrated edition of a small 
book which served as an introduction to n series of 
clementary. histories of various human. activities, 
fas emy by. members of the well-known 
Giffusionist school connected with the author's name. 

‘The main additions are Chapter VI, in which is 
put forth a revised explanation of Totemism and 
Eee ot Pics Ralgon, whi give 

VII, on Primitive Religion, which gives in 
Shon the roicetins on Tyler's theory of Animism 
‘which the author has expressed in previous works, 

To anciont Egypt aro attributed practically’ all 
the human inventions und social institutions on 
‘Which civilization has been built since the great 
Change wrought by the discovery of the art of food- 
producing; the enumeration of them all in so small 
} space tends to heighten the feeling of unreality 
‘which tho author admits to be at first sight natural, 
ut procoeds to combat with his reasoned views 
of their course in human history : such an enumera- 
tion, admisible, may be, in an introduction to the 
series, rather overloads a little treatise intended, 
Tike this one to stand alone, 

‘Tho introduction is new and wives, as do. also 
parts of the ensuing chapters, a clear, if too brief, 
Feview of the qualities of the human mind on whieh 
the theory of diffusion is founded; a more developed 
tmatment of this cardinal clement would have been 
fof great assistance to the kind of reader for whom 
the book was intended, especially coming from #0 
high an authority as the author, and it would have 
eon calculated to strengthen’ his ease, founded 
mainly as it is on the powers and, no less, the 
Timitations, of the brain, ‘Thus we should’ get, 
what is much wanted, an exposition of the biological 
Teasons for the unoriginality of man’s mind, as apart 
from his ingenuity in adapting to his circumstances 
ideas newly presented to him. 

‘Pho authors general arguments have been set 
forth more fully in earlier works and have met with 
0 copious a treatment, with much opposition—not 
Wholly unexpected—that it is needless to discuss 
them here. But attention may be drawn to a 
¥ery relevant consideration which seems hitherto 
to have reeeived little notice, namely, the existence 
Of a strong background of primitive’ beliefs whose 















































origins date from unknown ages before the 
beginnings of the civilization founded on food- 
Producing: "Theto beliefs survived vigorously in the 
ew social frame, adapting themselves to it by the 
modifications which they had perforee to undergo 
the process was exemplified by the present writer in 
the last iasuo of MaN (1132, 321), in connection with 
the cluinx of Egyptian kings to divine deseent— 
fan extreme cass andl 50 complicated that it left the 
ing with 0 triple wontood, from the Faleon, Oi, 
‘and the Sun. 

Man, as the author and others have taught us, 
talked’ and thought, with  capacious brain, 
thousands of years before the rise of civilization, 
fexervisng his reason on many things if only in order 
to conquer or circumvent them. He originated 
tho philosophy of magic: he learnt to work in 
physteal harmony with the band to which he 
belonged, for that is surely the meaning of the right- 
‘handedness found, with one exception, in the most 
ancient cranial remains #0 far discoveréd—a feature 
noted by the author and first made recognizable 
him from the particular structure of the skull which 
indicates the dominant lobe of the brain, With the 
Fight hand thus developed man could work more 
fiectively with his fellows in activities requiring 
their strict co-operation, such as coping at close 
quarters with big. game: he could shape and 
Sharpen wood or bone, dig pits for traps, twine 
creepers together in a Kind of rope for hunting or 
‘other purposes—the foundation, doubtless, of 
husket-work—preparo the skins of animals ‘and 
50 on; but time destroys the traces of these things 
and small indeed can be our real knowledge of his 
‘Physical achiovementa, Yet of his mental aetivitis 
Wwe ean infor much from the comparative examinn- 
tion of the oldest records, material or literary, 
that have survived from’ ancient ci 
togethor with accounts of the beliefs and customs of 
modern backward peoples, In the mental field it ix 
hurly necessary to mention the cult of the dead, 
evident even in the distant Mousterian period, with 
its later development of ancestor-cult. which under- 
lies, though obscured, so much of the funerary 
practices of ancient Egypt. Again, the first origin 
Of the Mother-figure, which became « goddess and. 
took in Egypt the form of Hathor, goos back at 
Teast as far us the Aurignacian age; her cow-form, 
starting with the domestication of animals, 
originated perheps in Mesopotamia, though the 
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‘as in all such things, for 
Fuypt—a matter still’ under debate but, in’ this 
connretion, of no outstanding importance, since, 
‘even if tho Egyptians borrowed the idea from abroad, 
its further diffusion mnight still be due to them— 
nor should one deny, surely, the possibility of some 
<diffasion from Mesopotami 

‘The cult of Hathor is discussed in more than one 
passage by the author but without reference to the 
development that it underwent with the passage of 

for example, his fig. 6 (from Lanzone's 
“Mit, £g., far, ccexxii, 2), which shows a dead 
‘man and his soul riding heavenwards on the cow- 
gordess's back, is copied from w late mummy case 
fand cannot be taken as proving that this was an 
original function of the goddess. She was the 
‘earliest deity in human shape, motherly protectress 
fof the dead as of the living and ever dear to the 
heart of the people, and when, with the weakening of 
official forms and the growth of syncrotiam, old 
popalar beliefs rose up with added strength, her 
role was widened and made sometimes to comprise 
that of Osiris, ax in the funerary: texts of the Indy 
Sais, of the Roman period, published by Schiaparelli, 
fr, as in the present case, that of the primitive 
ferryman who conveyed kings to the solar paradise, 
ee peculiar to them, then bestowed on 
rs, and finally taken by anyone who 
could afford the cost of the necessary priestly 
services. This extension of function with regard 
+o tho dead was not unnatural for the great gordess 
who, from the earliest times, was revered as their 
protectress and had accordingly been adopted as 
Mistress of the West, whither the dead were believed 
tom. 

‘Bout imam we mut’ be. cautious, for the 
word appears to bear different meanings for different 
‘People aut may factudo the more primitive mode of 
ideation called by Marett animatism : it is certain 
that at one time man, or rather, perhaps, the 
members of the horninal race from which man has 
descended, had no notion whatever of spirits, but 
it is also clear that the Mousterian, with his orderly 
hhurial of the dead and provision for them of food, 
‘must have believed in their survival, in some manner, 
after death; this concept, then, eannot be 
cliimed as originating in civilized Egypt. In the 
‘samp way it may. be concluded that an early stage 
‘of totemism, which we may’ call proto-totemiam, 
preceded the appearance of food-producens, bein, 
Founded on the mentality of hunters who lived, as it 
were, in community with animals, looking on therm 
in much the samo way as they did on their own kind, 
‘and who could easily imagine themselves turned into 
animals or deseended from them, ns many backward 
tribes do to-day—and even ‘civilized children, 
* playing, bears,’ will show a strange but real fear 
Jest their companion should indeed “be a bear.” 
‘Among the many kinds and degrees of totemiamn, 
belief in actual descent from a totem, though not 
seater i wide greed wel ty exnmnon, that 
Jt reigned at one time in Egypt seems to be prov 
by the example of the Faleon clan discussed by ine 
recently in Max (1092, 821). "This typeof toter inny 
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well havo been the first, undergoing many mota- 
morphoses as it spread from the contre of origin, 
many thousand years ago, arrong various peoples, 
‘and thus providing a good example of the ingenuity of 
‘men in adapting original ideas to their own eiroum- 
stances, not without adding little touches of their 
‘own, a process which will account for the multitude 
of forms taken by totemism, so great that no single 
explanation has yet been generally accepted as 
covering them all: 

‘Tho cases here enumerated will suice 0 how 
how many problems had been faced by really: prim 
{ive thinkers and solved, in their uninformed wa 
long before the rise of civilization, ‘The solutions 
mentioned, and perhaps others too, have left 
manifest traces in Egyptian remains, and a study 
of thoss remains dirvoted towards the elucidation 
of the earlier beliefs would yield invaluable material 
for the history of the human mind, « branch of 
study very close to the author's thought, as his 
brilliant contributions to it avouch. Before long 
‘we may hope that the basis for that study will be 
groatly’ strengthened on the conclusion. of the 
‘arduous work of Drs, Alan Gardiner and De Buck 
‘on the Coflin Texts of the Middle Kingdom which 
provide & connecting link between the Pyramid 
‘Texts of the Old Kingdom and the so-called * Book 
<‘of the Dead’ of the New Empire and later, 
‘which, when interproted in the light of these, 
contribute much also to thoir interpretation, at 
present too often doubiful; thus we shall haye a 
sequence of invaluable magico-religious texts, more 
fully understood than has been hitherto possible 
dating from the earliest to the latest periods in whieh 
consecutive writings are known in ancient Egypt, 

nee NG. D. HORNBLOWER, 
































Man and Technics, A contribution tothe philosophy of 
ije. By Onvald” ‘Spengler Lawton George 
330 Aiton oe onwin, Led,’ 1992.” Fp. 104.” Price Or 
‘The author of thie Boole open that i may 
seco “to help the roaderto-n-provinional gimpee into 
ho great meerse of Man ‘det Wah the 
publication of his unger Work, upon which be hus eon 
Engage for your the acer el tw more explicit 
feds, thie litte volume of tnspieated pests 
inorely foretaste of dee thingy te come, “The anthor 
Fs incubated a philosophy, and the phrasos ia his he 
Ehnaats the worse upgnus have w giter which attracts 
Mithout convincing’ "an tra Beat of preys” Liga 
are cowardice” Sooptiiam, the lant remaining 
 phulouophicalntitode that, i posible to (nay th 
* Eracrty of) thin age." Every high Culkued te 
tragedy Tho histny of mankind ow whole tragic 
“ Only droasnere elise, that thore ia way, ut 
* Qptimian i cowardice ‘Aan, eivilistl mat at ena, 
‘moves fownnda entastrophe, nd, teed, hs mode of 
froergenco hat men cutasiophiowthe origin of, the 
ftand' mot ave been sudden; ia term of tho tqnpo 
of connie currents te must have happened» stat 
“abruptly as'« Hash of lyghtning or an eardaguie 6." 
“We ave o emancipate oumelvor fron tho ninstocuth- 
“ contury idea, based on Lyell's geological researches, 
Stan’ “evolutionary” process” "The cart 
feomaina of man and of hin tole are equally ole 
* Clay" wemelss" agriculture and cathe breeding bu 
building, graves, ndentions of travel, appa” ate 
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“ matatign somewhat th lpi 2 
‘apparently, also, speech ad ite catastrophic origi at 
aie cas ttt We are foresioonsa, since the 
oPiond of the World [+ Nore man} is becoming the 
* Mave af the Machin,” and since we have fatuously 
Ioudsast, knowldge and machinery amongst lower 
facet with 4 lower standard of living, who can undersel 
Hence our Faustian Calture’™ will go the way 

ur oler civilizations all the great Caltures are 












the author, hrvahout the Boks 
jag meting in the taco, but this more ote 

Sieg marror thas objective fact, His assurance 
Eoevnd if'we art constantly reminded that 
Inter by. profession, we are nat convinged 

nouoplly of pure reason. Ae 0 prophet 
elle faith tf Own gompel that gis 
him eo hin gloom. TiS) HARRISON. 


Medical Aspects of Old By Sir Humphry 
Bet GC0-KCB. Mornin’ gag 











‘. 
‘pry Rolleston cortainly 
interests the anthropologist, though not so much aa it 
ARATNE pysicinn. One very important. point which 
ihe proves is that longowity i horaditary wna hat though 
tiv avid an’ ougrien bie span by careful attention 
ta dict, exereimo and avoidance of worry, excitement and 

sige aris unlikely ¥o make * old bones” He comes 
Fee ort lived stork. He instances the Eskimo ae 
a Shoreliveds though healthy anil happy” people, and 
Even thar am emp fo Mo rl si peopl a 
cold ‘climate ive longer than those inthe tropics, 
Tieden on tho other hand, bo points out, are dis 
tinetiy Tong lived. 

‘Stiorwise raco seems to interest him Tittle and one 
cwondors whether there ia any" amociation, botween 
Tongeeity and the Nordic physical and mental traits of 
ther iahabitants.of the colder parts of Europe, traits 
Tonerasting so-markdly sth those of the Fakiino.. 

“One would gladly pick out mang of the interesting 
dotails with which thin Book is filled, but they are 
writen ortho py apap he man he 
SESE” Anu dobro wil bo Fully noticed hy reviewerx 
Uisswieres The Mterary’ style, of course, i excellent, 
hough whcoreected sips of tho pen, inevitable in frst 
syrteha are to bo fou, One bocurs on p. 92, where 
sits last ocoupation ® should be "his fost oveupa- 
































tion's and porape another eon pe 176, "where 
Nom hiciis maul fo cause pain in the lft; inatend of 
TRE rah, sin fons. 1, G, PARSONS. 





A History of Experimental Spiritualism. Vol. Z- 
Prime bran. coer a Taame, Tom ga 
feted "from. the French by Stanley de Brath. 
Pp 986." Lonton = Ruter oe Co, (1981). Price 
ie. ts ne 
"oie lana to demontrate that the origins of 
mage aid fligion are to be sought elsewhere than i 
care cnly: supposed, With Andrew Lang the author 
We'nTinne todas the hypoibenis that i wax throvsh 
the"obeervation of what are. termed." supernoemal 
see that primitive man began to form. theories which 
Temaly? were woven into: the fabric of religious 
Speculation. 
se portance of so-called supemormal phenomena 
fn anthropological studicn hus been strowed by Bastian, 
Hdd got Lang et navedayy the i oan 
a aiscopeey mainly owing to the poorlities o 
realists nod paychical rescarchers, SMe. de Vesme 
eMcnded, however, in ahowing that the oerurranco 
‘phenomenn ia not Taro 
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among primitive peoples. Indeed they are recorded: 
i widely-separated parts of the world and similar 
iarfatives ean be found both in-ancient and. modern 
times, Nor is there any ronson to doubt that they 
played their part in thé formation of religious ions 

{ind practices 
“Although we doubt if Mr. de Vesme’s thesis enn be 
fully sustained, the book is w useful atternpt to persuade 
‘one-sided their Jearning must be 








chew acne bythe tl 
dou ie poor: much would have to be discarded om 
Expert ckamination, ‘bat rach is the case it every 
eEimpe to evaluate second-hand material of an obscure 

Me ook x den mole on of the auto 
+ History of Experimental Spiritualism. the last word 
being’ interpreted. in. ‘ite philosophical wense” It 
icky an indy whieh will we hope, be mchaded in tho 
Sicond volume when this appears.” The translation i= 
fwell done, the printing elwar and the binding, neat. 
Sithowah it is bue a skoteh of the subject in dispute, 
swe hope that anthropologists will not bo prt of by the 
Tuthots somewhat naive teorics, but yell be tempted 
ta pursue. the, pat fo. has sodicated and. to. realisn 
tha the Titeratare concerning these phenomena is not 
‘wholly to be neglected. EPs. DINGWALL. 


[A Nova Antropologia Criminal, Diy A. A. Mendes 
se Pure, 11. 
335 











Conta, Pp. #8 

“This volun is partly mate up fer «collection 
of Toctures, mernoirs and articles publabed 
fetween Toil nnd 1050. Stans of the Inter papers stress 
The moportanto ofindividoal paehology i the rentment 
of rina an atution aan pdt ch relvant 
robleme aa these concerned. with ‘ebloerinology” and 
Roreditary dispositions. 
“ter shin 0f the wnthrpslogalpoeme 
involved, the nuthor proses to dal with the question 
Sr aalinguency in general, not neglecting those factors 
Sieh ate now. being. snore and more recognieed as 
Tmportant to crtsinal anthropologist 

"Ke proceeding from the Inmitute of Anthropology 
tne Pheuliy of Sciences in the Cnivernty of Oporto tho 
ook is a Botuble exaruple of the service anthropology 
pea ender in slaying ani laminating social questions. 

Ea, DINGWALL: 


Moral Vocabulary of an Unwritten Language 
(Fata. Foetal, Bernal tron gap 








(Fala, Be tree Pivinen, Ra 
bet Ades 5% ae 
I eg eal arena Ft 
Be omy erin grec 
< horself, Enaraitty: a dictum of the late Manria 
sheng inal ene et 
Deaton ne te sane oie aise 
Te Hc eect ee 
oe See 
Regi eas 
= Kiara iene yt wl 
pone ta reso ee eas 
ieee! Sama eh ie! 
nd re mye oer 
yong Giese grea era 
Fel as cnn oS 
ea era, men ae 
ee eee entree res 
Cree etyer oe eee 
Se NE Nil ote ene em 
seein ree eerie ere ts 
Saas sg ee rleete 
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whole, Miss Fligelman would appear to have made ont 
hher ease, und it is extremely probable that her thesis 
‘would hold good for other forms of African speoch, 
€g., the Bantu langnages, which nro einently capable, 
‘ant only of enrichment from alien vocal 5. but of 
evelopment out of their own resources, equal to any 
emanits likely tobe made on them in the future. Tt 
may bo of interest to note some figurative expressions 
which often have a familiar ring, though there ean be m0 
question “of borrowing. from “To put one's 
“foot an a person’ —to treat him witout respect, "To 
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“have m dry: band "—to bo miserly, ‘The notion of 
dieynows londs tse to number of metaphors, soase 





of which appear to contradict ach other, thus dry ia 
Enowiedge "wry Farmed but. dey: itelignsoe 
iF""hot ‘very intelligent’ “dry-eyed "fs "abate? 
‘which recalls the Svea idioatio vs0 of ew 
Malan in the wbiomon thorough bad Tnencte 
+ tint gnawe olen in" wood "—michietrmakery. TS 
sean hack ne ative woman dish chi 
to protect. "To point with the finger-to bowst 
diets yet to be done, AW 











‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


Polyandry. 
SOL_Mr.Hocart (ax, 1992, 130) wants me 10 
937 copia eatin pote whut wanpctpentiic ne 
Sager cheer tig placate 
soe iT" hea ro in fr 
palyendey wad te ontop sesong ie Napa cad tie 
Tovinicronl leLenetare epee sayectay tne te 
counter for t oun to console cp radian both 
‘Shmibestory eid owe tetons Maciags ol thy oot 
war ottaly prota Dewees cnet? igen 
Bites) weliting, eeerarcnal poweea aos soek 
poe te iitnonlny args A open 
With an snrtat tastier vet matenee 
Tolnad T  howevr alma cine e 
Easier la nics porate sectges oC eee 
aay. ar tho Sari nventen within the vast, 
Wns are genraly Csloguons bot leecrmariony 2 
Permitted on the Anuldnen priniple mules of m hher 
Ba (gu Reedeat Brttacal er cipher caree 
ea ie set ger ie peters 
fered (total clan ce Kedrd) farsa tones cate 
Sc aly atl ny nein 
eter, tbe taredd W an exogumows group sf matriinel 
omits consisting of poople deveenied from m common 
een Bl ple 
Sctiaes" Risjlp it tetectodualtvantty eae 
Tanteroal Lien the ara sileonly Be cle, 
rs el ke aot be pares 
Jn dy fore pernaceagevomct ears ovuseoan ee 
Though tho relatives of the lathor (urombers of ules 
teoiie “fant or sons) ace cae ea hie 
Soy cs nates a Daly eer ees 
Soff sury nominally eo) TS iieetue upon, ie 
Haha ay be sed of « pel mneving te haa 
tao belle Be ke abe as a Tene 
Tattoo explained oy opel anc apts 
Ye lyon. Caml oe th a 
Maltplinn fee sc pbic pina ample Me eae 
Sapte ites ote gees muah Tae 
the nase sub-aatg""woull be hoarer oni he 
rong member of ih Cicer nay covaio tye 
ocjon Gasol the wiceams scasact or os teaee 
Right mnipengen (Ces moe tte 
tervi dala on ipangon (Eas u mers ofthe Seay 
a "reconciled member of cue clan OF one'y Gorn 
2 dan, yh Ey tT ee 
fan iongene: Ton aieaia oats oes es 
* by tradition.” pangs, therefore, a local group, 
‘within tho ab.caate, “Geographical prijudices Sank 
Tacts tan ofa didgrma aree digi Eerie ts 
fee ia Dacre aiay ence 
Teanga and igangan haye now w much more limited 
































. are ha threo fone 
neighbouring fariad us its inangu, formance 
‘of certain social and ceremonial 


formas 
food for the esnbers of the tare wins tay tr tee 


death pollution and cannot uso their kitchen: (2) aatinge 
the part of « minor priest at death ceremonies, when he is 
fod sumptuously; and (3) officiating aa the ‘tier of tho 
‘marriage badge or fal, at the initiatory ceretnony known 
tall keffa kalyinam (very often ‘misunderstood as 
‘arringe). ‘Those priestly factions make one doube 
whother the inangan was not a priest also within the 
‘sab-enste, like the barber priest’ for the entire enate 
(see Visschor's * Letters feara Malabar, 1743), 

‘The following sentence of Me. Thorne, L.C.S.. who wag 
recently Collector of Malabar, tay be quoted ix support 
‘of what T wrote on Nayar polyandry: Howover much 
© the present-day Nagar ‘may dislike the fact. ther 

is ample authority’ that polyandry ua described 
” by Barbosa was ones common among Nayary 
(Barbosa + Coaste of BE. Africa and Malabar,” Halduyt 
Society, London.—Footnote on p. 41.) 

A. AIYAPPAN, 
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‘Couvade. 

isa tlautgh ME bog ioe re 
939 Sees rosy nies ee ee 

Ep reser einem tke ry 
pd Be restin Meer vee ol 
Brett atest theuly a ake wees Genet at 
ie peuhas Sivtan ences aa ee 
ie Saas Sinem es eee ere mee ee 
Baume lity incame: ceed ies eer 


1929), from tho example inthe Viotoria and Atte 








beak of con ofthe survival of 
‘Scotland A taheran ou the Cromarty Fit 
‘ling his wis cononments {oe sho has tnd lags 
Sen) Savarabyabstoed in gong topo tal fe 
Ait other unive Snployinent nod retean wikis ta 
Foss, sated by ne Ras ca work oe So athe Ba 
PT aia ie te las this op a 
would I to ka this opportunity, of quoting a 
fow linen from a port by Saccombe, a dactsr of Care 
Scuonn, writen in 1706, dar We Lacing 
Hua ees peistgd by. De Ateelveay tn as orb 
‘Madiciny Non 11-13; Pani, 1080, p27 
Raa, Coe hel ein 
‘Au pape smvarols, lors une fomiae ncovaca, 
Le pa fore tlie ok mar poco 
Zn gol ql sols ts mia ot Weapet k Cora 
Contro us mal. qui n'a point Tart unit se effars. 
Oilnont ino ete ft ala, 
Soigns pe Vasetncbte ton fs fb cored” 
‘Thin, T believe, is the ohtliest known ianance of he 


1use of the word “ eouvade,” 
WARREN R. DAWSON, 
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Notice to Fellows of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 


In consequence of the disastrous fire at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
last December, we are informed that the whole 
of the teaching library for Anthropology, as 
well as the Ethnographical and Stone age 


collections, has been destroyed. 


Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé requests us to announce 
that the offer of copies of any standard 
works on Ethnography or Archeology would 
be gratefully appreciated, The Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute will 
be glad to hear of such offers from Fellows, 
and undertakes to forward any volumes 
received to the University of the Witwatersrand 


in the name of the donors. 


THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY 


Presiden 
SIR WILLIAM FOSTER, CLE. 
Vice- Presidents: 
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‘The President, 
‘The Treasurer. 
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‘The Hakluyt Society was founded in 1846 by 2 group of 
men who realised that there existed a large number of rare 
and Valuable narratives of travel, navigation and exploration 
which had either never been printed or had been printed so 
Tong ago that they were practically unknown to the modern 
public. Since its foundation, the Society has published about 
170 volumes of such narratives, and collaborated in the pub- 
lication of Hakluyt’s Navigations and Purchas's Pilgrims. 
‘Works of this kind are of the highest interest to students of 
history, geography, navigation and ethnology, and often of 
fundamental importance to students of the history and de- 
velopment of the British Empire and of British commerce. 
‘Many of them, especially the narratives of the Elizabethan 
and Stuart periods, are admirable examples of robust 
English prose. 
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‘The Society has not confined its selection to the books of, 
English travellers, toa particular age, or to particular regions. 
‘Travels and voyages dating from the sixth to the eighteenth 
century and covering practically every part of the world have 
been published. Where the original is foreign, the work is 
given in English, fresh translations being made, except where 
itis possible to utilise the spirited renderings of the sixteenth 
orseventeenth century. ‘The works selected for reproduction 
are printed (with rare exceptions) at full length. Each 
volume is placed in the charge of an editor especially com- 
petent—in many cases from personal acquaintance with the 
country described —to give the reader such assistance as he 
needs for the elucidation of the text. These editorial 
services are rendered gratuitously. Volumes are furnished 
with maps, portraits and other illustrations, in many cases 
from the original drawings or plates. 


‘Two volumes are now printed and distributed to members 
every year. Members are given special privileges in the 
purchase of back volumes. These tend to rise greatly in 
Value. ‘The Annual Subscription, which entitles the member 
to the year’s publications post free, is One Guinea (for 
‘America, Five Dollars U.S.currency). | Ladies or Gentlemen 
desiring to become members should apply to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Edward Lynam, British Museum, W.C.1. 
Copies of the Society’s Prospectus, which contains the Laws, 
of the Society and a detailed list of all the Publications, 
will be sent free on application to the Hon. Secretary. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, JANUARY, 1932. 


ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

‘Tuesday, January 12. 8.20 pm. The Knowledge and Uso of Iron among the South Sea Islandors, TA. 
Rucxany, ARSM, So. Library Committee, $ pum. Ezecutiee, 5 p.m. 

‘Tuesday, January 26." 8.0 p.m. The Halai Fukeers of Hyderabad. EH. Huxr, MA, MB, Council, 5 pam. 


‘HUMAN BIOLOGY RESEARCH COMMITTEE : Mis: 3. L. Tmoesurr, Convener, 
Friday, January 8, 6.30 pm. “Prohistorio Remains from a Cavo in South Africa.” Sim Anzuvm Keren, 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE : J. H. Duraznc, Convener. 

Friday, January 15. 4 p.m. ‘Tho Conception of Stages in Social Evolution: Diseussion opened with a 

Danke by Profemor Griaixa. The following books ate recommended? Becuen? Industral Bvelutiony 
R'Ficim: Primitive Beonomies of the New Zeoland Maori, Che 


OPEN PUBLIC LECTURE: SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FINSBURY CIROUS, E.O, (sce alvo Cover p. 3). 
‘Wednesday, January 27. § p.m. Races of Africa. Profesor C. G. Seuiowas, F-RS, 


EDINBURGH AND THE LOTHIANS BRANOH (Tel.: Ein. 24488). Dr. R. Kxnx, Secretary. 
Tapaday, January 19. 8 pm. The Aborisioes of the Andaman Ilands, EM. Becwsxas. Synod Hall 
Topsday, January 28. 3 p.m. Exhibit of Specimens from the Andaman Inlands, E, M, Bucnaxix. Royal 

teh Museum. 


Tosalay, February 16, Gp.m. Some Points in Scottish Origin, Prof. T. H.Baxce, MD, FAS, Synod Hall, 


Friday, March 18. 3 p.m. Recent Excavations in England. Dr. R. E, Momrnms Warxien, FSA. (Joint 
‘Mesting with Edlnburgh League of Prohiatorians,) Department of Prehistoric Archeology, 16, Chambers 
treet 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO “MAN.” 


Max for 1992 will consist of twelve monthly instalments, each usually of thirty-two pages, with 
‘one or more full-page plates, and numerous ilustrationa in the text. 


Each number of Max includes (1) original articles, (2) reports of proceedings of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and other Societies, (3) correspondence, (4) reviews af recent books, 


Articles published in Max should be quoted by the year and the reference number of the 
article, not by the page number ; for example, the article which begins on page 7 of January Maw 
should be quoted as Maw 1932, 5, 


All communications printed in Maw are signed or initialled hy their authors, The Council of 
the Institute desires it to be understood that in giving publicity to them, it secepts no responsibility 
for the statements or opinions expressed. 


Contributors to Maw receive one or more free copies (in proportion to the length of the article) 
of the issue in which their contributions appear; and may obtain separate reprints, with or without 
cover, on terms which are notified when the proofs are submitted for correction, 


Books sent for review are the property of the Institute, and must be retumed with the 
manuscript of the review to the Librarian, But reviewers are entitled to s small payment for their 
contributions, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, FEBRUARY, 1932. 


ORDINARY MEETINGS. 


‘TTaosday, Pebroary 9. 8.20 pm. Extavations at Thermi in Lesbos (lantern). Miss W, Laxo. Library 
Comanitice, A pam. Ezreulioe, & pm. 
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‘May for 1932 will consist of twelve monthly instalments, each usually of twent 
‘one or more full-page plates, and numerous illustrations in the text. 

Each number of Max includes (1) original articles, (2) reports of proceedings of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and other Societies, (3) correspondence, (4) reviews of recent: books. 

Articles published in Max should be quoted by the year and the reference number of the 
article, not by the page number: for example, the article which begins on page 7 of January Max 
should be quoted as Max 1992, 5. 

All communications printed in Mx are signed or initialled by their authors. ‘The Council of 
the Institute desires it to be understood that in giving publicity to them, it accepts no responsibility 
for the statements or opinions expressed. 

Contributors to Max receive one of more free copies (in proportion to the length of the article) 
of the issue in which their contributions appear; and may obtain separate reprints, with or without 
cover, on terms which are notified when the proofs are submitted for correction. 

Books sent for review are the property of the Institute, and must be returned with the 
manuscript of the review to the Librarian, But reviewers are entitled to a small payment for their 
‘contributions, 
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